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Art.  I^ — First  Keport  of  the    Commissioners   of  Education  in 

Ireland.  . 

It  will   be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that,  in  the  year 
1820,  Mr.  Brougham  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  National  Education.     It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  entered  upon  the  inquiries  by  which 
that  measure  was  preceded,  with  any  sentiment  of  extraordinary 
partiality  for  the  Established  Church.     Yet  the  result  was  so  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  established  clergy  as  to  induce  him  to 
entrust  to  them  the  management   and  direction  of  the  system 
which  he  then  deemed  the  best;  and  which,  be  it  observed,  differs 
in  nothing  essential  from  that  which  is  at  present  pursued  with 
so  much  success  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  the 
Association  for  discountenancing  Vice  in  Ireland.      This   was, 
certainly,  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  unobtrusive  worth  of  a  body 
of  men,  whose  usefulness  and  respectability  it  has  been  but  too 
much  the  object  both  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  party  to  decry : 
and  w^e  regret  that  his  general  politics  prevented  that  hearty  con- 
currence in  his  plan,  on  the  part  of  the  more  constitutional  mem- 
bers, which  might  have  ensured  its  substantial  adoption.     But 
the   church  was   cautious  and  cold.     Its   motto  seemed  to  be 
"  TimeoDanaos  et  dona  ferentes;"  while  the  dissenting  interest, 
one  and  all,  exclaimed  "  Et  tu.  Brute."     To  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  latter  powerful  body  has  ever  been  an  important  ob- 
ject with  Mr.  Brougham,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  abandoned 
his  bill  from  no  ill-founded  apprehension  that,  if  he  persevered 
in  it,  he  would    fojfeit   their  confidence,  if  not  provoke  their 
hostility. 

NO.  I. — JAN.  1827-  li 


C  I '.tl  Ileal  ion  in  I  id  and. 

'I'lic  ivsju'cl  for  tlu;  rlunch  oviiucd  on  that  occasion  by  Mr. 
l^oii.j,li:im.  is  very  rnnaikably  contrasted  ^vith  tiie  spirit  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Julncation  Commissioners,  on 
whosf  First  Hei)ort  we  propose  to  oiler  a  few  observations.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  snrprise  at  a  selection  of  persons, 
fi)r  the  |>erf()rmance  of  so  important  a  diUy,  by  which  every  form 
of  rtli<Mons  \\«»r.ship  seems  to  be  snfiiciently  represented,  except 
that  of  the  Established  Church.  We  are  willing  to  give  the  very 
respectable  individnals  who  compose  the  present  conuiiission 
credit  for  iteinix  actnated  by  what  appeared  to  them  honest  antl 
praiseworthy  motives.  They  have  certainly  been  diligent  in  the 
prosecntion  of  their  inquiries,  and,  according  to  their  views  and 
|)rinciples,  sincerely  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  work 
which  thcv  had  in  hand.  i\nd  if  a  sectarian  bias  appears  through- 
out to  ha\e  directed  their  views  and  intluenced  their  determina- 
tions, there  is  no  room  for  wonder  on  the  part  of  such  as  are 
acquainteil  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  majority  of 
them,  and  who  know  how  absolutely  prejudices  are  wont  to  tyran- 
nize over  rectitude  of  purpose  and  strength  of  understanding. 

The  Report  contains  the  results  of  the  Commissioners'  inquiries 
respecting  the  several  institutions  at  present  existing  in  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  amongst  the  poor.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Incorporated  Society,  the  Association 
for  discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  Kildare  Street  Institution. 
The  first,  the  Incorporated  Society,  is  that  which  has  principally 
moved  the  wrath  of  the  commissioners;  and  we  shall,  accordingly, 
in  the  first  place,  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  it,  and  bestow 
npon  it  a  degree  of  consideration,  perhaps,  disproportioned  to  its 
importance.  The  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  was  prosecuted 
respecting  this  institution  strikingly  illustrates  the  spirit  by  which 
the  inquisitors  were  actuated,  and  proves,  at  least,  how  little  they 
are  chargeable  with  any  of  that  weakness  denominated  "  the  cha- 
rity that  hopeth  all  things." 

The  Incorporated  Society  dates  its  charter  from  the  year  1733; 
and  owes  its  origin  to  a  strong  desire  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  influence  amongst 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  to  be  aided  by  government  in  a  sys- 
tematic exertion  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Primate  Boulter  sufficiently  expresses  the 
views  by  which  the  dignitaries  and  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  were  actuated  at  the  period  when  government  thought  fit 
so  far  to  comply  with  their  solicitations : — 

"  The  great  numbers  of  Papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying  what 
may  be  done  with  their  children  to  bring  them  over  to  our  church ;  and 
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the  good  success  the  corporation  established  in  Scotland  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  part  of  that  nation  has  met  with, 
encourages  us  to  hope,  if  we  were  incorpoiated  for  that  purpose  here, 
that  we  might  likewise  have  some  success  in  our  attempts  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  Papists  the  English  tongue  and  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  several  gentlemen  here  have  promised  subscrip- 
tions for  maintaining  schools  for  that  purpose,  if  we  were  once  formed 
into  a  corporate  body.  This  has  set  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy  here  on  presenting  an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  erect  such  per- 
sons as  he  pleases  into  a  corporation  here  for  that  purpose,  which  we 
have  sent  over  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty. 
The  copy  of  this  address  I  have  here  sent  your  lordship,  in  which  you 
Avill  in  some  measure  see  the  melancholy  state  of  religion  in  this  king- 
dom ;  and  I  do  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  the  rest  of  my  brethren  beg 
the  favour  of  your  lordship  to  give  it  your  countenance.  I  can  assure 
you  the  Papists  are  here  so  numerous,  that  it  highly  concerns  us,  in 
point  of  interest  as  well  as  out  of  concern  for  the  salvation  of  these  poor 
creatures,  who  are  our  fellow  subjects,  to  try  all  possible  means  to  bring 
them  and  theirs  over  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  likely  methods  we  can  think  of  is,  if  possible,  instructing  and 
converting  the  young  generation  3  for  instead  of  converting  those  that 
are  adult,  we  are  daily  losing  many  of  our  meaner  people,  who  go  off  to 
Popery." 

Thus  was  this  institution  founded,  at  a  period  when  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  a  good  deal  anticipated  that  active  spirit  of  public 
benevolence  which  has,  in  our  day,  performed  such  wonders  in 
the  cause  of  charity.     We  were  therefore  prepared  to  hear  that 
precisely  the  same  degree  of  activity  was  not  to  be  found  amongst 
its  early  members,  as  distinguishes  those  institutions  which  have 
originated  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  and  are  wholly  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions.     There  are  few  things  more 
difficult  than  the  judicious  management  of  the  concerns  of  a  cha- 
ritable institution.     Men  must  be  volunteers  in  the  cause,  and 
act  from  a  spontaneous  impulse,  before  they  are  fit  to  undertake 
it.     Where   the  task  of  directing  the  measures  of  a  society,  or 
superintending  any  of  its  departments,  is  attached  to  some  official 
post,  and  not  undertaken  from  inclination,  the  deepest  sense  of 
duty  is  required  to  render  such  superintendence  efficient;  and  in 
spite  of  every  exertion  abuses  will  occasionally  creep  in.  We  were 
prepared  therefore  to  hear  that  charges  existed  against  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  a  rigid  and  serious 
inquiry.     Such  an  inquiry  has  taken  place;  and  our  astonishment 
remains  at  present  unabated,  that  the  commissioners,  considering 
the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated,  have  not  been  able  to 
establish  a  stronger  case  against  an  institution  which  they  are 
anxious  to  consider  as  the  scape-goat,  by  the  sacrifice  of  which 
the  Romanists  were  to  be  propitiated,  and  atonement  made  for 
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tin-  ofl'iiicfs   of  l*r()t(  st:mt  mismanngcnu'iit    in   the    conduct  of 
iiatioicil  (-(liuation  in  Ireland. 

C'liar;;»  s  against  this  society,  of  the  gravest  nature,  are  most 
conlidrnll\  and  unscrupulously  preferred.  Its  governors  are 
charged,  hy  iniplicalion,  with  negligence;  its  school-masters  are 
accused  of  cruelty,  and  its  ofticers  of  corniption.  Upon  each  of 
tliese  charges  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  a  few  words.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  following  is  the  statement  contained  in 
the  Iteport : — 

'•  By  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  catccliists  are  required  to  report  their 
opinions  in  all  matters  respecting  each  scliool  to  the  society,  at  least  once 
a  niontli,  and  the  conuiiittcc  of  tiftcen  are  authorized  to  grant  a  gratuity 
of  £2  :  Kb.  per  quarter,  in  addition  to  the  usual  salary,  to  every  catechist 
wlio  shall  have  complied  vvitli  the  society's  regulations.  Since  the  office 
of  visitor  has  decn  discontinued,  the  only  regular  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation of  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  from  these  monthly  commu- 
nications of  the  catecliists.  The  following  extract  from  the  examination 
of  the  secretary  of  the  society,  taken  the  30th  of  October,  1824,  will 
show  how  nnich  of  their  duty  in  this  respect  is  neglected,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  learn  from  the  same  officer,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  part  of  the  salary  of  a  catechist  has  been  withheld 
for  the  last  15  or  20  years. 

Q.  '  If  the  rules  of  tiie  society  were  observed,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
each  catechist  would  monthly  have  reported  upon  his  own  respective 
school  ?' 

A.  '  Yes.' 

Q.  '  There  are  about  thirty  schools  belonging  to  the  society  ?' 

A.  '  Yes.' 

Q.  '  It  would  follow  that  about  270  monthly  reports  at  least  ought  ere 
now  to  have  been  made  ;  of  these  2/0,  how  many  have  been  made,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  answer  ?' 

A.  '  There  is  a  very  small  proportion  j  I  cannot  tell  how  many.' 

Q.  '  Have  ten  been  received  ?' 

A.  '  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  October  there  ought  to 
have  been  nine  letters  from  each,  catechist ;   that  would  be  270  letters.' 

Q.  '  How  many  of  these  270  have  you  received?' 

A.  '  I  declare  I  do  not  think  there  are  50.' 

Q.  '  Do  you  believe  that  as  many  as  ten  out  of  those  270  regular 
monthly  reports  have  been  received  by  you?' 

A.  '  Upon  my  woid,  I  doubt  it.' 

Q.  '  Can  you  recollect  anyone  instance  in  which  a  catechist  has  made 
one  of  his  monthly  returns  since  the  1st  of  last  January  ?' 

A.  '  1  do  not  think  there  is.'  " 

Here  the  governors  are  represented  as  liable  to  the  charge  of 
very  gross  neglect  of  duty,  in  having  omitted  to  animadvert  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  catechists  for  not  having  furnished  their  monthly 
reports;  and  of  the  270  such   reports   which  should  have   been 
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received,  parliament  and  the  public  are  given  to  understand,  that 
not  a  single  one  had  been  transmitted  to  the  secretary.  But 
what  will  parliament  and  the  public  think  when  they  iind  that 
this  representation  derives  all  its  plausibility  from  the  omission 
of  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Adamson's  last  answer,  which  is 
not  given  in  the  Report  although  it  is  contained  in  the  Appendix. 
Mr.  Adamson  had  understood  the  question  to  refer  not  strictly 
to  the  monthly  letters,  but  to  the  regular  series  of  reports  for 
which  the  catechists  were  responsible.  And  as  no  one  series  had 
been  up  to  that  period  completed,  Mr.  Adamson  felt  himself 
justified  in  stating  that  no  such  series  had  been  received.  The 
statement  of  the  commissioners  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  Report,  they  were  actually  in  possession 
of  68  out  of  70  monthly  letters  which  had  been  received  in  the 
interval  between  January  and  October,  in  the  year  1 824 ;  not- 
withstanding which,  they  felt  themselves  justified  in  represent- 
ing the  catechists  as  not  having,  up  to  that  period,  furnished 
one  of  their  reports,  the  governors  as  having  either  overlooked 
or  connived  at  this  shameful  negligence,  and  the  secretary  as 
guilty,  in  his  evidence  before  them,  of  gross  and  scandalous  pre- 
varication ! 

With  respect  to  the  charges  of  cruelty,  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  the  masters,  little  remains  for  us  to  say,  as  they  have 
been,  in  every  instance  where  it  was  sought  to  establish  them  by 
proof,  specifically  discredited  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  commis- 
sioners themselves  are,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  aware,  how  very 
little  the  severity  of  their  animadversions,  in  this  particular,  has 
been  borne  out  by  subsequent  investigation.  And  if  they  possess 
the  feelings  of  common  humanity,  they  must  lament  that  they 
were  so  lightly  moved  to  wound  the  feelings,  injure  the  characters, 
and  possibly  destroy  the  prospects  of  an  humble  and  meritorious 
class  of  individuals,  upon  the  ex  parte  statements  of  mischievous 
and  idle  boys,  whose  subsequent  evidence  was  found  to  be  as  in- 
consistent as  their  statements  were  malevolent  and  unfounded. 

In  page  21  of  the  Report,  we  find  the  following  passage: — 
*'  We  have  already  mentioned  the  severe  punishment  of  two  boys 
at  New  Ross  school  for  a  similar  offence  ;"  (viz.  that  of  preferring 
complaints  against  the  masters,)  "  and  in  the  examination  of  Wil- 
liam Lewis  will  be  found  a  statement  of  a  severe  beating  which 
he  received,  for  havmg,  as  was  suggested,  advised  another  boy  to 
complain  to  the  rector  of  the  parish."  Now,  would  not  the  reader 
suppose,  upon  reading  this  passage,  that  the  statement  of  Lewis 
referred  to  a  transaction  different  from  the  case  of  the  two  boys; 
that,  in  fact,  two  distinct  acts  of  cruelty  were  thereby  intimated  ? 
How  will  he  be  surprized  then  to  learn,  that  these  distinct  acts  are 
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one  and  llie  same;  ami  ihat  Lewis  is  himself  one  of  those  two 
boys  from  whose  case  his  own  is  represented  as  distinguished! 
.  Kot  onlv  have  the  conunissioners  relied,  with  what  we  must  be 
prnnittrd  to  call  a  most  unamial)le  credulity,  on  die  unsupported 
slalt  lucnls  of  the  bovs  respecting  matters  of  fact,  but  they  report 
as  matter  of  fact  n\  hat  was  frequently  no  more  than  conjecture  or 
inference;  conjecture  always  vague  or  malicious,  and  inference 
absurd  or  erroneous.  This,  we  are  bold  to  assert,  in  cases  where 
the  iulerests  and  characters  of  individuals  and  of  an  institution 
were  concerned,  establishes  against  the  commissioners  a  stronger 
case  of  partiality  and  negligence  than  they  have  been  able  to 
prove  in  am  of  the  instances  by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
support  siu  h  alhgations.  Mr.  Adamson  had  occasion  to  make 
an  addition  to  his  house,  and  for  that  purpose  had  some  dealings 
with  two  or  three  of  the  Society's  tradesmen.  The  honesty  of 
these  transactions  might  have  been  proved  by  his  receipts;  and 
the  tradesmen,  two  of  whom  were  living,  and  residing  in  Dublin, 
were  willing,  as  now  appears,  to  make  oath  that  he  paid  them  a 
fair  market  price  for  the  articles  with  which  he  was  furnished  by 
them.  The  conunissioners,  however,  do  not  think  proper  to  ex- 
amine either  of  them ;  while  they  give  no  small  countenance  to 
the  calunmy,  that  the  building  materials  were  procured  by  what 
woulil  amount  to  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

W  t  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
chiefly  because  we  consider  that  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  sufficiently  exemplify  the  spirit  by  which  the  commissioners 
were  actuated  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries.  Perhaps  the  only 
principle  of  unity  by  which  they  were  held  together  Avas  a  strong 
disrelish  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  established  church. 
Their  appointment  we  believe  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  to  what  is 
miscalled  conciliation;  to  that  disposition,  so  unhappily  prevalent, 
to  propitiate  every  species  of  dissent  by  a  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple.    There  could  be  no  greater  error. 

To  our  minds  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  line  which  should 
be  drawn  between  sectaries  and  the  members  of  the  established 
church.  The  latter  alone  are  entitled  to  encouragement;  to  the 
former,  a  liberal  toleration  may  be  extended.  When  dissenters 
are  freely  indulged  in  separating  from  the  national  church,  and 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  established  church  is 
recognized  by  government  as  the  great  instrument  of  national 
mstruction.  It  is  established  only  because  it  is  best  fitted  for 
such  a  purpose.  To  attain  the  temperate  mean  between  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm,  to  provide  for  all  religious  wants  without 
niunstering  to  any  fanatical  extravagance,  to  secure  the  alliance 
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between  what  is  rational  and  what  is  spiritual,  that  sound  doc- 
trine may  be  subservient  to  calm  and  exalted  piety,  and  religion 
be  fixed  upon  a  sustained  and  unprecarious  elevation,  these  seem 
to  be  the  great  desiderata  in  any  system  of  national  Christianity, 
which  aims  at  so  embodying  scriptural  truths  in  its  devotional  ob- 
servances as  that  they  may  become  deeply  and  extensively  and 
permanently  influential  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  conveyed.  And  a  great  blessing  and  encourage- 
ment, no  doubt,  it  is,  that  a  system  of  liturgical  piety  is  scarcely 
conceivable  by  which  these  advantages  could  be  more  effectually 
attained  than  they  are  at  present  by  the  forms  of  sound  words 
which  constitute  the  services  of  our  establishment.  In  almost 
every  other  system,  either  the  affections  are  sacrificed  to  the  cold, 
unenlightened  abstract  reason,  or  the  reason  is  sacrificed  to  pas- 
sion  and  enthusiasm,  or  the  mcubus  of  superstition  broods  m 
gloomy  predominance  over  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture of  its  votary.  But,  in  the  services  of  the  established  church, 
cordial  piety  is  so  made  to  conspire  with  wholesome  doctrine, 
that  the  most  exalted  devotion  and  the  most  sublime  philosophy 
may  be  truly  said  to  meet  and  kiss  each  other.  It  is  no  small 
tribute  to  their  unrivalled  excellence  that,  in  many  cases,  those 
sects  which,  at  their  outset,  were  readiest  to  disparage  them,  have, 
when  the  fever  of  fanaticism  had  subsided,  returned  to  them  as 
from  husks  which  might  fill  but  could  not  satisfy ; — practically 
acknowledging  that  they  contained  wholesome  spiritual  food,  and 
that,  in  departing  from  them,  they  were  but  hewing  out  unto 
themselves  cisterns  that  held  no  water. 

Such,  then,  being  the  character  of  our  establishment,  it  should 
be,  by  all  fair  means,  upheld  and  cherished.  It  is  the  more  enti- 
tled to  countenance  and  support,  as  its  great  ends  can  only  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  calm  enlightened  reason,  without  con- 
ciliating the  prejudices  or  appealing  to  the  passions.  Other  sys- 
tems, partaking  more  of  human  imperfection,  may  be  tolerated, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  ends  of  good  government, 
and  when  they  clearly  arise  out  of  a  fervid  religious  sincerity,  which 
manifests  itself  by  the  sacrifices  and  privations  which  are  neces- 
sary for  their  support  and  adoption.  But  no  further  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  them.  The  legislator  should  act  upon 
the  principle,  that  these  eccentric  movements  in  the  religious 
Morld  have  all  a  tendency  to  rectify  themselves.  And,  satisfied 
with  having  adopted  and  established  that  which  is  best,  and 
which,  alone,  is  calculated  to  subsist  in  permanent  connection 
with  our  national  institutions,  he  should  patiently  await  the  mel- 
lowing influence  of  time  in  allaying  the  bitterness  of  hostility ; 
and  rest  satisfied,  that  long  after  the  disappearance  of  those  ine- 
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tfors  uhich.  to  the  inexpnieiici'd,  porleiuled  its  overthrow,  its 
mild  ami  sti-ath  rtVtil-ciui'  will  still  l)«'aiii  from  on  liitj;li,  and  be 
*'  as  tli«'  sliiniiiu  liulit  iIkiI  shiiu  tli  more  and  more  nnto  llie  perfect 
day."  ill  iiiiili,  tlif  OIK'  dipcnds  npon  its  intrinsic  excellence,  its 
deeplv  seated  accommodation  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  purpose  of  educatin-;;.  in  the  highest  degree,  his 
moral  powers  and  capacities.  The  others  arise  out  of  individual 
character,  and  derive  llieir  principal  support  from  the  prevalence 
of  somd  erroneous  notion  or  fantastical  prejudice  which  happens 
to  be  epidemic  for  a  season.  "  Opinionum  commenta  delet 
dies.  iKitura-  judicia  conhrmat."  And  every  degree  of  encourage- 
ment, be\oiul  the  limits  of  a  liberal  toleration,  which  the  "  opini- 
onum commenta"  in  religious  matters  receive,  has  a  tendency  only 
to  conlirm  and  render  fixed  an  evil  that  woidd  otherwise  have 
been  but  temporary.  In  other  words,  it  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
vert an  acute  into  a  chronic  disease.  If  we  leave  dissenting  con- 
gregations to  themselves,  they  will  naturally  expire,  and  those 
who  belono-ed  to  then)  will  again  become  connected  with  the 
establishment.  In  whatever  degree  we  give  them  encouragement, 
in  the  same  degree  we  furnish  them  with  both  the  motive  and  the 
means  for  continuing  in  existence,  long  after  the  causes  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin  have  ceased  to  be  influential.  Who  would 
now  think  of  raising  a  formidable  party  against  the  church,  by 
objecting  to  the  use  of  the  surplice?  Yet  we  know  that  such 
and  similar  causes  did  once  give  rise  to  schism,  and  have,  in 
Ireland,  given  rise  to  a  sect,  which,  we  speak  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, would  not  now  continue  to  subsist  but  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  it  has  received  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
gium  donum.  We  mean  not,  at  present,  to  pronounce  any  opi- 
nion on  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  measure,  but  merely 
to  use  the  fact  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend,  namely,  that  a  sect  which  has 
arisen  and  could  only  subsist  upon  the  strength  of  some  popular 
prejudice,  which  was,  in  fact,  but  a  sort  of  life-renter  of  whatever 
power  or  influence  it  possessed,  may,  by  the  application  of  royal 
or  parliamentary  bounty,  be  enabled  to  hold  possession  of  its 
errors  and  privileges  by  a  lease  on  lives  renewable  for  ever.  It  is 
hardly  credible,  that  the  laity  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  can 
have  any  very  violent  antipathy  to  our  services,  when  they  are  as 
frequent  attendants  upon  the  church  as  upon  the  conventicle. 
And  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  their  clergy  have  any  very  violent 
objection  to  our  doctrines,  while  most  of  them  bring  up  their  own 
children  for  the  church.  But  the  regium  donum  is  a  good  thing, 
a  much  more  substantial  ground  to  build  upon  than  the  objection 
against  surplices ;  and,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  given,  we 
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may  be  well  assured,  that  neither  will  the  congregations  want  mi- 
nisters or  the  ministers  congregations. 

But  upon  this  subject  no  more  at  present;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  if  we  are  right  in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Established  Church  should  occupy  when  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  national  education  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  should  approve  of  a  commission  constituted  as 
the  present  is.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  committee  formed  by 
the  joint  consent  of  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Soci- 
nians,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  could  fully  or  fairly  represent 
the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  are  the  men  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  the  various  systems  of  education  which  are,  at 
present,  operative  in  Ireland.  If  the  utility  and  advantages  of 
our  church  establishment  were  properly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, this  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  that  we  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  plead  its  title  and  to 
stand  upon  its  prerogatives,  that  at  least  our  voices  may  be  raised 
against  a  sentence  of  sweeping  condemnation,  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  superannuated,  and  deprived  of  all  efficient  control 
in  the  management  of  a  concern  over  which  it  is  peculiarly  called 
upon  to  preside,  and  over  which  hitherto,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  its  enemies,  it  has  presided  with  advantage  to  the  country. 

Every  age  has  its  moral  epidemic,  against  which,  it  would  al- 
most seem  from  experience,  that  precaution  and  prescription 
must  alike  prove  fruitless.  It  arises  out  of  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  and  is  seemingly  as  much  without  the  sphere  of 
human  regulation  as  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  In  the 
time  of  the  unhappy  Charles  the  First,  it  manifested  itself  in 
religious  enthusiasm.  Antipathy  to  Popery,  the  most  abhorrent, 
and  a  zeal  for  monstrous  speculative  dogmas,  not  less  opposed 
to  Holy  Scripture  than  Popery  itself,  distinguished  that  distracted 
age.  The  reign  which  followed  was  remarkable  for  a  most 
pestilent  relaxation  of  morals.  Popery  revived,  and  infidelity 
became  fashionable.  To  this  succeeded  what  may  be  called  the 
anti-religious  age,  when  infidel  opinions  were  more  systematically 
arrayed  against  all  settled  and  serious  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  a  state  of  retribution.  During  this  period,  the  Humes 
and  the  Gibbons,  and  the  Voltaires,  were  lords  of  the  ascend- 
ant. Then  followed  the  age  of  social  regeneration  and  political 
reform,  when  the  privileges  of  brutes  were  mistaken  for  the  rights 
of  man,  and  the  tremendous  explosion  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion made  every  government  in  Europe  rock  to  its  foundations. 
The  special  providence  of  God  preserved  these  favoured  islands 
from   the  wreck   and   devastation   by  which  almost  every  other 
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romilrv  >vas  visited;  and  a  sense  of  religion  began  to  revive, 
nianilVsliiig  itself  in  i)ri>jects  of  chanty  and  usefnlness,  which 
I)n)vc(i  the  z<al  and  tlic  benevolence,  if  not  the  wisdom,  of  the 
prujectors.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  describe  the  epidemic  of 
the  present  age,  we  should  say  that  it  consists  in  an  ungovernable 
propensity  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  the  world  by  means 
but  ill  cafculated  for  accomplishing  that  important  object.  Ill 
(itnsidered  projects  of  education,  and  wild  and  impracticable 
«tft)rts  at  conversion,  are  now  the  vogue.  These  are,  in  our  day, 
to  accomplish  every  thing  for  the  moral  and  social  regeneration 
of  man,  which  was  formerly,  in  the  dreams  of  revolutionary  philo- 
sophers, aulici[)ated  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 
And  any  distrust  of  the  wisdom  or  efficiency  of  their  plans  is  re- 
gardeil,  by  the  modern  illumines,  with  censure  quite  as  unsparing, 
anil,  perhajjs.  if  similar  power  existed,  might  be  treated  with  a 
severity  as  tremendous,  as  was  exhibited  during  the  hour  of  their 
tyrannical  ascendency  by  the  heroes  of  revolutionary  Paris. 

We  are,  therefore,  fully  sensible  with  what  little  effect,  as  long 
as  the  delusion  lasts,  our  warning  voice  can  be  raised.  But  as 
the  time  nuist  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  more  sober  notions 
will  prevail,  we  will  even  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
state  fully  and  fearlessly  in  what  we  conceive  the  errors  and  the 
dangers  to  consist  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present 
spirit  of  popular 'politico-theologv. 

The  error  of  the  modern  theonsts  consists  in  supposing,  that 
education,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  diffuse  it  through  the  mass 
of  the  people,  implies  moralization  :  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  taught  to  read  wdl  make  a  good  rather  than  a  bad  use  of 
that  privilege,  and  forthwith  betake  themselves  to  the  reading  of 
the  holy  Scriptures.  Now  it  does  not  require  any  very  profound 
wisdom  to  know,  that  such  an  opinion  is  unfounded;  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  in  the  ultra-doctrine  of  the  utter  depravity  of 
human  nature,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  quite  sufficiently 
corrupt  to  render  the  theory  of  these  amiable  enthusiasts  delu- 
sive. Unfortunately  for  their  scheme,  the  instincts  which  Provi- 
dence has  implanted  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  which  enable 
them  to  distinguish  poisonous  from  wholesome  pastures,  are 
wanting  in  moral  and  responsible  creatures,  whose  virtue  and 
nitelhgence  consist  in  the  sincerity  and  discrimination  with 
which  they  endeavour,  and  are  enabled,  to  separate  moral  good 
from  moral  evil,  and  to  choose  the  one,  while  they  refuse  the 
other.  In  whatever  degree,  therefore,  education  is  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  them,  it  cannot  be  greater  than  the  degree  in  which  such 
sincerity  exists,  and  such  discrimination  is  exerted. 

Thus   we  are   compelled   to  believe   that  education   may  be 
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afforded  to  the  lower  orders  without  furnishing  them  with  the  means 
or  the  inducements  to  become  virtuous  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  case  of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  in  Ireland,  diere 
are  many  amiable  and  excellent  individuals  at  present  employed 
in  sowing  the  seed  of  which  future  Hunts  and  Paines,  and  Cob- 
bets,  will  reap  the  harvest.  For  that  degree  of  education  which 
might  enable  them  to  detect  and  expose  the  pretensions  of  these 
empyrics  is  far  beyond  their  reach.  They  are  not  brought  up  in 
sound  principles  of  religious  faith  and  moral  and  political  duty. 
They  are  just  educated  sufficiently  to  have  their  vanity  excited 
and  their  understandings  bewildered.  Their  faculties  are  stirred 
up  to  insurrection  against  all  those  good  and  useful  purposes 
which  education  might  be  expected  to  answer.  They  are  taught 
to  feel  a  pride  in  thinking  for  themselves  ;  that  is,  in  setting  their 
own  crude  notions  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  the  better  in- 
structed membei  s  of  the  community ;  and  thus  become,  in  the 
hands  of  some  daring  demagogue,  the  ready  instruments  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  worst  designs  that  could  be  conceived  by 
reckless  wickedness,  or  attempted  by  adventurous  audacity. 

In  the  present  age,  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  requires 
direction  rather  than  encouragement.  The  great  object  of  those 
who  would  be  their  real  friends  should  be  to  endeavour  to  render 
that  education  conducive  to  their  genuine  welfare.  To  be  enabled 
to  read  and  write  merely  in  order  to  swell  the  number  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bet's  worshippers,  or  to  acquire  such  a  smattering  of  divinity  as 
may  inspire  them  with  a  contempt  for  the  established  church,  we 
are  sufficiently  old-fashioned  not  to  hail  as  any  very  great  prog- 
nostics of  national  regeneration.  And  we  are  deeply  persuaded 
that  there  are  numbers  at  present  in  course  of  instruction,  who 
will  never  be  otherwise  benefited  by  it  than  by  being  rendered  less 
teachable  and  more  loquacious.  It  becomes  the  legislature  to 
look  in  time  to  this.  If  measures  of  a  very  decisive  nature,  and 
these  too  very  different  from  any  that  have  been  as  yet  recom- 
mended by  education-fanciers,  be  not  taken,  and  diat  speedily,  the 
consequences  will  be  tremendous.  The  effects  of  the  animalized 
intelligence,  which  has  been  for  some  time  fermenting  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  are  becoming  truly  formidable.  In  order 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  already  manifested  itself  in  what  is  called  the  combi- 
nation of  trades — a  combination  which  threatened  to  be,  and,  but 
for  the  calamity  which  befel  the  commercial  classes,  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  proved,  as  extensive  and  dangerous  a  conspiracy 
as  ever  was  contrived  against  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society. 
It  would  have  been  the  most  perfect  realization  of  the  fable  of 
the  members  conspiring  against  the  belly.  But  we  merely  allude 
to  it  now  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  one  of  those  symptoms 
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of  llinl  lulnoiis  fioUish  insubordination,  to  which  all  bhoit-sighted 
plans  of  tducation  nmst  necessarily  give  rise,  until  society 
Imcouics  rent  and  divided  by  the  operation  of  a  principle  which, 
insteail  of  biemliiit;  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  harmonious 
connexion,  has  the  et!ect  of  arraying  iheni  against  each  other  in 
iiostile  conflict. 

The  reader  will  have  collected,  by  this  time,  that,  with  the  po- 
pular notions  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  by  no  means  sym- 
pathise. Little,  we  are  persuaded,  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  tlie 
way  of  encouragement ;  and  government  should  not,  perhaps,  in 
anv  case  do  more  tiinn  furnish  the  more  intelligent  and  capable  of 
the  lower  orilers  with  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  education  be- 
vond  the  point  where  they  themselves  might  be  disposed  to  stop, 
and  up  to  which  it  is,  at  least,  just  as  likely  to  be  productive  of 
evil  as  of  good,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  We 
are  no  friends  to  the  forcing  system ;  but  much  might  be  done 
by  the  establishment  of  parochial  libraries,  and  a  well  contrived 
system  of  examination.  Suppose  a  general  diocesan  examination 
were  annually  held  of  the  young  persons  who  had  most  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  parochial  examinations;  the  course  of 
study  to  be  such  as  might  best  tend  to  confirm  them  in  the 
soundest  religious  and  political  principles.  For  every  such  mind 
thus  securely  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  and  political  con- 
tagion, and  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  w  as  in  them, 
many  important  advantages  would  be  gained.  When  these  go 
astray,  every  one  knows  that  the  harm  they  do  is  not  confined  to 
their  own  individual  aberrations  from  the  right  way.  They  be- 
come, according  to  the  mediocrity  of  their  station,  the  leaders  of 
parties  in  politics,  and  sects  in  religion.  To  prevent  so  serious 
an  evil  would,  in  itself,  be  no  small  good.  But,  to  turn  the  acti- 
vity that  might  be  thus  mischievously  employed  into  the  right 
channel,  and  render  it  subservient  to  utility  and  goodness,  would 
surely  be  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  community.  The 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  multitude  are  never  acquired  by 
the  individuals  composing  it  for  themselves :  that  would  require 
an  exercise  of  thought,  which  would  be,  to  them,  insupportably 
operose  and  irksome.  No.  They  are  imparted  by  those  whose 
superior  strength  of  will  or  powers  of  understanding  give  them 
some  degree  of  authority.  These  become  the  influencing  minds, 
by  which  the  ideas  and  the  feelings  of  their  associates  are  moulded. 
They  are  the  queen-bees,  by  whom  the  swarm  is  governed.  ISIuch, 
then,  will  depend  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  influence  which  they 
possess.  And  much,  we  are  persuaded,  might  be  done  to  guard 
against  the  one  and  to  secure  the  other,  by  the  judicious  working 
of  a  system  like  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  would 
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provide,  as  far  as  human  regulation  could  secure  it,  that  the  per- 
sons described  should  be  imbued  with  such  feelings,  furnished  with 
such  knowledge,  and  confirmed  in  such  principles,  as  would  in- 
spire them  with  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  church  and  state,  and 
render  them  good  Christians,  good  citizens,  and  good  subjects.  It 
is  not  often,  willingly,  or  of  malice  prepense,  that  they  deviate  into 
improper  courses  :  much  more  frequently  are  they  drifted  from 
their  moorings  by  ignorance,  and  from  not  possessing  the  anchor- 
age of  some  steady  intelligible  principle.  If  none  were  dissenters 
but  those  who,  upon  due  deliberation,  rejected  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  our  church,  what  a  reduction  would  take  place  in  the 
congregations  of  the  conventicle  !  And  if  none  were  traitors  but 
those  who,  in  political  matters,  exercised  a  similar  discrimination, 
how  would  the  orators  of  Palace  Yard  be  bereaved  of  admiring 
hearers  !  But  active  minds,  with  a  newly-acquired  appetite  for 
knowledge,  being  left  without  proper  aid  and  direction  in  the 
choice  of  their  intellectual  food,  are  only,  by  what  has  been  done 
for  them,  swept  and  garnished  for  the  occupancy  of  the  first  evil 
spirit  that  comes  in  their  way.  But  fortify  them  by  useful  know- 
ledge ;  secure  them  by  good  principles ;  and  the  tempter  will  not 
find  them  unprepared.  They  will  be  possessed  of  an  antiseptic 
against  the  contagion  of  sedition  and  immorality  ;  and  will  not 
only  continue  untainted  themselves,  but  become  the  blessed  means 
of  moral  health  and  political  sanity  to  thousands. 

For  this  purpose,  we  know  of  no  other  instrument  of  which 
government  either  can  or  need  avail  itself,  than  the  Established 
Church.  It  is  either  eminently  calculated  to  be  thus  useful,  or  it 
is  not  fit  to  be  a  church  established.  And,  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  They  may  make  it 
what  they  please.  In  their  hands  it  may  become  either  the  greatest 
blessing  that  could  be  conferred,  or  the  greatest  curse  that  could 
be  inflicted  upon  the  community.  If  they  take  care  of  it,  it  will, 
assuredly,  take  care  of  them.  It  is  the  palladium,  upon  the  safe 
keeping  of  which  depends  the  security  of  the  constitution.  And  if 
they  would  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  that  political  utility  to  which 
it  may  be  made  subservient,  let  them  keep  it  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fitness  for  the  discharge  of  its  higher  spiritual  functions.  When- 
ever the  latter  are  subordinated  to  the  former,  and  appointments 
made  merely  or  chiefly  with  political  views,  government  are  not 
only  chargeable  with  a  species  of  guilt,  which  is  well  calculated  to 
provoke  God's  anger,  but,  even  humanly  speaking,  with  a  spe- 
cies of  folly  very  like  his  who  killed  the  hen  that  used  to  lay  for 
him  the  golden  eggs.  No  temporary  advantages,  which  can  be 
gained  by  such  an  act,  can  be  a  compensation  for  the  permanent 
injury  of  which  it  must  be  productive  both  to  the  church  and  the 
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cuimtiv.  It  would  I)c  like  bieakiii;j;  up  for  fuel  the  machinery  of 
H  <(»:il-iniiu'.  The  obvious  inlerest  of  governmeiit,  therefore,  thus 
roiispiiing  with  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  Church,  in  pro- 
poilic.n  as  this  is  uuiierstood,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sujipose  that 
It  udl  be  reverently  and  alleetionately  cherished,  and  well  and 
wis«lv  aihninistered.  And  this  being  the  case,  there  remains  no 
room  for  doubting  either  its  willingness  to  undertake,  or  its  fitness 
to  execute,  such  a  general  sui)erintendence  over  an  approved 
svstein  of  national  education,  as  would  answer  every  desirable  end. 

JCducation  is,  to  the  lower  orders,  very  like  the  boon  which 
iKolus  confered  upon  Ulysses,  viz.  a  bag  containing  the  elements 
of  storms.  As  long  as  it  remained  in  the  safe  keeping  of  its  wise 
and  discri-et  master,  it  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  his  course  re- 
joicing; but  when  lie  fell  asleep,  and  the  sailors,  in  their  folly, 
untied  the  silver  bands  that  bound  it,  it  disclosed,  from  its  preg- 
nant womb,  tempests  and  hurricanes,  which  well  nigh  buried  them 
in  the  ileep.  Even  so  will  it  be  with  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish,  if  it  be  nt)t  safely  managed  and  properly  super- 
intended. It  is  not  so  much  the  expansive  power,  by  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  dilate  their  energies,  that  is  wanting,  as  the 
controlling  and  regulating  power  by  which  these  energies  might 
be  compressed  and  directed.  At  present,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
inrtuence  of  excessive  and  preternatural  excitation.  Every  thing 
is  done  to  stimulate,  and  but  little  to  steady  them.  The  stranger, 
to  use  a  homely  phrase,  has  been  suffered  to  get  into  their  heads. 
And,  if  the  over-ruling  Providence  of  God  do  not,  in  some  extra- 
ordinary way,  interfere  to  prevent  it,  every  thing  seems  quietly 
preparing  for  a  moral  earthquake,  by  which  society  will  be  shaken 
to  its  centre  ;  but  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  that  could 
disturb  the  complacency  of  modern  education-mongers,  or  scatter 
their  hallucinations. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  Sectarians? — A  strange  ques- 
tion, truly! — As  if  it  were  not  enough  that  they  are  permitted, 
within  certain  reasonable  limits,  to  do  what  they  please  for  them- 
selves. So  long  as  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  those  who  are 
not  against  the  Church  are  for  it,  so  long  may  they  safely  be  thus 
indulged  with  a  permission  to  take  their  own  means  of  educating 
and  moralizing  their  own  members.  This  is  the  safe  scriptural 
rule,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  our  Lord,  and  which, 
while  it  inculcates  the  wisdom,  teaches  also  the  limits  of  toleration. 
But  surely  those,  who  are  thus  tolerated,  have  no  risiht  to  turn 
upon  the  state  and  upbraid  it,  because  it  does  not  choose  to  adopt 
and  cherish  the  courses  which  they  are  pleased  to  prescribe  for 
themselves.  A  system  of  education,  to  be  entitled  to  public  sanc- 
tion and  support,  should  partake  of  the  spirit  and  conspire  with  the 
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ends  of  the  church  which  is  by  law  established.  It  sliould  be 
studiously  calculated  not  to  give  reasonable  offence,  to  be  ac- 
cessible by  all  who  might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  sub- 
servient to  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  principles  of  enlightened 
loyalty  and  true  religion.  When  these  important  objects  are 
attained,  all  that  is  practicable  is  accomplished;  and  nothing 
more  can  be  attempted  without  endangering  the  security  of  the 
whole  system. 

But,  in  a  system  of  national  education,  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  thought, 
ought  to  be  consulted.  We  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  gained, 
and  that  much  may  be  lost,  by  a  compromise  of  that  kind.  Edu- 
cation, to  be  effectual,  must  be  sought  for  and  valued.  If  it  be 
so  valued,  the  Roman  Catholics  will  avail  themselves  of  it, 
wherever  nothing  is  done  which  could  reasonably  offend  their 
feelings.  This,  even  the  experience  of  the  commissioners  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove.  If  it  be  not  so  valued,  it  can  seldom  do  any 
good,  and  will  only  be  brought  into  suspicion  by  being  obtruded 
upon  them.  The  value  of  the  gift  will  be  depreciated  by  the 
very  anxiety  to  confer  it;  and  those,  who  might  otherwise  have 
humbly  solicited  it  as  a  boon,  will  fancy  that  we  could  not  be  so 
desirous  of  bestowing  it  on  theni  without  some  sinister  object. 

But,  once  for  all,  we  must  protest  against  the  notion,  that  the 
established  church  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  offence  by  any  of  the 
subjects  of  this  realm;  or  that  the  prejudices  and  aversions  of 
those  who  dissent  from  it  are  to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  parliament,  in  assigning  the  station  in  which  it  is  entitled 
to  be  upheld  in  the  country.  If  others  respected  its  rights,  as 
much  as  it  has  respected  their  scruples,  there  could  be  but  little 
occasion  to  apprehend  molestation  or  disturbance.  But  a  per- 
mission to  dissent  is  now  of  little  value  if  not  accompanied  by  a 
license  to  revile ;  and  those,  who  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  professing  their  own  religious  peculiarities  with  im- 
punity, feel  themselves  justified,  by  the  lax  and  unprincipled 
liberalitv  of  the  as-e  in  which  we  live,  in  making  them  a  ground 
for  limiting  and  restraining  both  the  sphere  of  exertion  and  the 
freedom  of  action  in  the  church  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
state,  and  the  maintenance  of  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  rights, 
is  essential  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  community  and  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution. 

The  commissioners  have  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  that  the 
act  of  the  28th  Henry  the  Eighth  is  still  obligatory,  which  enjoins 
the  clergy  to  keep  parochial  schools,  for  the  purpose'  of  encou- 
raging, amongst  the  natives,  the  adoption  of  the  English  habit 
and  language.    They  confess,  indeed,  that  it  has,  in  some  respects. 
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I.ecomc  obsoK'tr;  ami  even  Mr.  Blake,  wc  fancy,  would  scarcely 
insist  thai  tla  Protestant  clergy  of  the  present  day  should  be 
coni|u-llitl,  uudtr  tiu-  penally  of  deprivation  of  their  benefices,  to 
teaeh  the  peasantrv  to  tell  lluir  bcails.  With  lliis  opinion  of  die 
eonuni.ssiontis  we  "do  not  (piarrel;  and  if  they  were  as  anxious  to 
place  the  ehureh  precisely  in  the  position  contemplated  by  that 
act,  making  all  due  allowance  for  change  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, as  they  appear  to  be  to  find  some  sort  of  substitute  for 
tiu-  duty  whieh  was  then  imposed,  they  would  have  done  every 
thing  upon  that  subject  which  wc  consider  cither  necessary  or 
tlesirable.  It  is  clear,  that  the  injunction  to  teach  the  English 
language,  and  jiromote  the  adoption  of  the  English  habit,  con- 
tt  niplatrd  the  church  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  moral  relation 
to  the  state.  The  Irish  language  was,  at  that  time,  the  men- 
strmun  of  disaffection,  and  as  long  as  the  Irish  habit  prevailed  it 
\\ould  keep  alive  unkindly  and  irritating  recollections.  Accord- 
iniilv  the  clergy  were  directed  to  use  their  influence,  and  take 
every  proper  means  m  their  power,  to  remove  what  were  then 
considered  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  national  tranquillity 
and  improvement.  By  causing  the  disuse  of  comparatively  bar- 
barous, and  the  substitution  of  comparatively  civilized  customs, 
by  which  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people  would  be,  in  some 
measure,  assimilated  to  those  of  their  conquerors,  they  would  be 
crushing  the  cockatrice  of  rebellion  in  the  egg,  and  donig  more 
for  the  stability  of  British  dominion  than  could,  at  that  time,  be 
accomplished  by  the  most  splendid  victory.  The  danger  at  the 
present  day  is  not  what  it  was  then.  The  degree  in  which  the 
Irish  language  and  habit  at  present  prevails  is  not  such  as  to 
cause  any  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  most  hypochondriacal 
alarmist.  Ireland  will  never  be  separated  from  England,  until 
England  shall  have  been  revolutionized.  British  connexion  will 
only  terminate  Avhen  the  British  constitution  is  in  danger.  The 
same  causes,  and  none  other,  which  sap  the  one  will  dissolve  the 
other.  Therefore  a  wise  government,  which  contemplated  the 
national  clergy  as  they  were  certainly  contemplated  in  the  act  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  would  endeavour  to  devise  some  means  by 
vhieh  diey  might  be  as  useful  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis- 
affection, as  it  was  then  attempted  to  make  them  in  eradicating 
national  antipathy.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  merely  enjoining 
them,  in  conjunction  witli  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians, 
to  catechise  their  own  flocks.  To  suppose  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment necessary  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  to  pay  a  very  bad 
compliment  to  the  established  church.  If  the  spirit  of  the  act 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  to  be  recognized  in  any  injunction  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  clergy,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  condition  for 
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doing  all  that  can  be  done,  by  legitimate  means,  not  only  for  mi- 
tigating barbarism  and  correcting  immorality,  but  also  for  exer- 
cising a  wholesome  moral  control  over  the  disturbing  forces 
which  are  insensibly  operating  the  derangement  of  our  civil  and 
social  system. 

But  it  is  time  to  descend  to  the  "  res  gestae"  of  the  commis- 
sioners. The  following  is  the  account  which  they  give  of  the 
origin  and  establishment  of  "  The  Association  for  discounte- 
nancino-  Vice." 

"  Association  incorporated  for  discoiintenaucwg  Vice,  ami  promoting  the 
Knowledge  and  Practice  of  t/ic  Christian  Religion. 

"  This  society  originated  on  the  9th  of  October,  1792,  in  a  meeting 
of  three  individuals,  members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  entered 
into  certain  resolutions,  in  the  first  of  which  the  objects  of  the  founders 
were  thus  explained  :  — 

"  Resolved,  '  That  the  rapid  progress  which  infidelity  and  immorality 
are  making  throughout  the  kingdom  calls  loudly  on  every  individual, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  or  the  honour  of  God,  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  stem  the  baneful 
torrent.  But  as  many  may  be  disheartened  by  considering  the  impo- 
tence of  separate  attempts  to  discountenance  vice,  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  religion  and  piety,  it  appears  to  us  advisable  to  associate  for  that 
laudable  purpose.' 

"  In  the  infancy  of  the  society  its  funds  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  in  printing  religious  and  mo]-al 
Tracts  (which  were  circulated  by  the  members  at  reduced  prices),  and 
in  distributing  premiums  for  the  promotion  of  catechetical  examinations. 
Their  operations,  however,  must  necessarily  have  been  on  a  limited  scale, 
as  we  find  that  the  subscriptions  received  between  J  792  and  1800 
amounted  only  to  ^1,989  :  13*.  8d. 

"  In  the  year  1800  the  society  was  incoiporated  by  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  in  the  following  year  a  grant  of  ^300  was  voted  to  it  by 
parliament.  Encouraged  by  this  support,  the  association  determined  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations.  The  distribution  of  religious 
works,  and  the  premiums  given  at  the  catechetical  examinations  were 
increased,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  apply  a  part  of  the  augmented 
funds  to  the  support  of  schools. 

"  The  Association  being  supported  and  managed  by  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  assistance  afforded  by  it  was  particularly  directed 
to  tlie  schools  which,  by  the  Acts  of  28th  Henry  8th,  cap.  l."),  and  of 
7th  William  3d,  cap.  4,  the  clergy  were  bound  to  establish,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  no  funds  had  hitherto  been  provided.  A  circular 
notice  was  therefore  issued  by  the  Association,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  hope  that,  by  the  continuance  of  parliamentary  aid,  they  should  be 
enabled  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  parochial  schools, 
and  they  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  applications  from  clergy- 
men willing  to  connect  their  schools  with  the  Association. 

"  With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  this  society,  and  the  leading 
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principles  on  which  its  operations  iire  conchictcd,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
^erve.  that  thouf,'h  the  object  of  its  nienibers  is  to  promote  the  rcligioiia 
and  n»()i;il  ii.stiiution  of  all  wlio  are  di'sposed  to  take  the  benefit  ot  its 
inMilulions  their  plan  is  particularly  adapteil  to  the  instruction  of  those 
\vh«»  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  This  principle  was  laid  down 
in  one  of  the  orit;inal  resolutions  in  these  terms  : — '  That  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  enthusiasm,  it  be  established  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  nothing  be  attempted  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Established  Church,  or  that  shall  lead  in  the  smallest  degree 
ton  separation  from  the  same.' 

"  The  aid  w  hicli  the  Association  arc  willing  to  give  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  is  directed  to  two  objects— building  scbool  houses, 
and  granting  salaries  to  teachers.  Before  any  money  is  granted  in  aid 
of  building,  it  is  reijuircd  that  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  obtained  on 
a  permanent  endowment,  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
for  the  use  of  the  schools;  if  a  permanent  endowment  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, a  lease  of  a  portion  of  land,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  per 
annum,  must  be  obtained.  By  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  are  declared  to  be,  that  the  minister  of  the  parish 
for  the  time  being,  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  appointing  and  of  remov- 
ing the  schoolmaster  :  that  the  master  *  shall  teach  and  instruct  all  such 
children  as  shall  be  named  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  written  direc- 
tion and  permission  of  the  said  minister,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  reading  and  writing  the  English  language,  and  of  arithmetic,  and  to 
such  of  them  as  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  the  church 
catechism  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in  such  mode,  and 
according  to  such  plan  of  education,  and  under  and  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  in  w'riting  ordered  by  the  said  mi- 
nister;' and  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the 
premises,  ike.  without  signing  a  written  agreement  to  quit  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  minister. 

"  The  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster  is  left  solely  to  the  clergyman, 
provided  always,  that  he  appoint  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
Of  249  schools  now  in  connection  with  tbe  Association,  the  masters  of 
90  hold  also  the  situation  of  parish  clerks ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
some  of  the  managers  of  the  Institution,  that  this  union  of  offices  is 
thought  to  be  advantageous,  by  increasing  tbe  respectability  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  holds  them." 

From  the  spirit  already  evinced  in  their  treatment  of  the  Char- 
ter Schools,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  feeling  with 
which  tliey  must  have  regarded  a  society  so  strictly  in  connexion 
with  the  Church;  and  therefore  there  needs  but  little  to  be  sub- 1 
tracted,  on  the  score  of  suspicious  partiality,  from  any  praise 
which  tliey  have  bestowed  upon  it.  The  following  statement,] 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  satisfactory. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  inspection,  the  schools  connected  with  tbeJ 
Association  appeared  to  us  generally  to  be  of  a  very  orderly  and  highly] 
respectable  description." 
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That  the  business  of  education  may  be,  and  has  been,  carried 
on  amongst  children  professing  different  creeds,  without  giving 
rise  to  any  distrust  or  jealousy,  is  thus  shown : — 

''  We  had  in  the  course  of  our  inspection  been  much  struck  with  the 
state  of  many  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  paid  for  the  instruction  they 
received,  ancl  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  perfect  harmony  amongst 
children  of  all  persuasions.  These  schools  were  carried  on  as  objects  of 
private  speculation,  and  not  supported  either  by  public  funds  or  by  aid 
of  societies.  Each  child  was  taught  the  religion  which  its  parents  wished 
it  to  learn  5  and  the  master,  who  depended  for  his  livelihood  on  giving 
satisfaction  to  his  employers,  w'as  content  to  impart  as  he  could  the 
instruction  necessary  for  each.  In  this  manner  we  frequently  found  the 
same  master  teaching  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  to  one 
child,  the  Roman  Catholic  to  another,  and  the  Presbyterian  to  a  third, 
according  to  a  mode  which  is  well  described  to  us  by  JNIr.  Cooke,  the 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster.  Although  we  do  not 
mean  to  approve  of  the  same  master  teaching  different  and  conflicting 
religious  doctrines,  the  state  of  these  schools  led  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  at  least  possible  that  both  religious  and  general  instruction 
might  be  communicated  in  establishments  in  which  children  of  all  per- 
suasions should  be  taught  together." 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  observe  the  degree  in  which 
the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice  has  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  attendance  of  Roman  Cathohc  children,  wilhout  in 
the  least  departing  from  those  principles  which  keep  it  in  strict 
connexion  with  the  Church.  The  following  is  the  unsuspicious 
testimony  of  the  comm  ssioners  : — 

"  Though  the  schools  established  by  the  Association  have  been  prin- 
cipally for  the  education  of  children  of  the  Established  Church,  they 
appear  to  have  been  attended  almost  as  numerously  by  Roman  Catholics 
as  by  Protestants.  Amongst  the  documents  accompanying  the  General 
Report,  printed  by  authority  of  the  Association  in  the  year  1820,  is  a  list, 
dated  November,  1819,  of  the  schools  at  that  time  receiving  their  aid, 
and  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll  of  each  school, 
distinguishing  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholics.  By  this  list  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  on  the  Rolls  of  the  119  schools  then  connected 
with  the  Association,  with  the  exception  of  live  from  which  there  were 
no  returns,  was  8,828,  and  that  of  this  number  4,460  were  returned  as 
Protestants,  and  4,368  as  Roman  Catholics." 

While  this  body  appears  to  have  made  fewer  professions  of 
ultra  liberality,  it  also  appears  to  have  better  kept  its  faith  with 
the  public,  and  to  have  been  more  ingenuous  and  tolerant  than 
any  of  those  numerous  societies  which  are  at  present  outbidding 
each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  impart  the  blessings  of  education 
to  the  benighted  population  of  Ireland.  While  the  masters  have 
been  uniformly  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  while 
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the  catti  liisiu  nl  till-  Cluucliof  England  lias  been  publicly  taught, 
IK)  undur  nirans  have  b«'cn  resorted  to  in  order  to  unsettle  the 
faith  of  thosr  profesiing  a  diftVrent  creed;  nor  has  any  outcry 
been  raised  a;^ain-t  (he  schools  as  if  they  were  mere  traps  for 
converts.  The  KiUiare  Street  Instiliitiou,  which,  in  part,  owed 
its  origin,  as  the  connnissioners  tell  us,  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
schools  of  die  Association  were  of  "  loo  Protestant  a  character 
to  be  gentrallv  available  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
children,"  has  not  been  thus  successfid.  Its  managers,  who 
pritU-  themselves  on  being  superior  to  party  feelings,  have  endea- 
voured, we  believe  with  the  best  intentions,  to  become  all  things 
to  all  men.  I5nt  their  system  of  compromise  has  been  repre- 
sented, l)v  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests,  as  adopted  merely 
for  the  pur[)oses  of  proselytism,  and  accordingly  an  outcry  has 
been  raised  against  it  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
which  has  exceedingly  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  given  rise  to 
much  rancorous  and  uncharitable  feeling.  It  may  be  that,  in  the 
tunudt  and  agitation  thus  produced,  some  converts  have  been 
made;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  good  must  be  very  doubtful,  while  -■ 
the  evil  is  certain  and  alarmins;. 

"^I'he  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  society,  are,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  amiable,  virtuous,  and  respectable 
in  a  very  high  degree ;  but  they  have,  more  or  less,  identified 
themselves  with  those  who  are  making*  the  most  avowed  and  ag- 
gressive efforts  against  Popery,  and  thus  become  objects  of  pecu- 
liar suspicion  aiul  distrust  to  persons  whose  interests  and  prejudices 
alike  conspire  to  favour  the  continuance  of  that  superstition  in 
Ireland.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  best  mode  of  combating  the 
errors  of  popery  consists  in  exciting  a  fever  in  the  public  mind,  and, 
by  exasperating  controversy,  lashing  the  populace  into  madness. 
It  seems  to  us  as  clear  as  any  demonstration,  that  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  Popery,  if  left  to  itself,  can  co-exist  alone  with  the 
ignorance  and  the  barbarism  out  of  which  it  originated ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  the  people  are  properly  educated,  they  will  break 
the  shell  within  which  they  are  inclosed,  and  intellectual  vigour 
will  give  birth  to  spiritual  emancipation.  To  aim  at  their  con- 
version prematurely,  would  be  to  rip  the  untimely  embryo  fiom 
the  womb,  before  the  functions  of  life  had  been  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  insure  the  continuance  of  its  existence.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  apprehend  must  result  from  all  such  efforts  as, 
under  the  influence  of  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge, 
seek  to  superinduce  upon  the  newly  awakened  and  untutored  fa- 
culties of  the  Irish  peasant,  truths  which  are  repugnant  to  all  his 
prejudices,  and  more  likely  to  alarm  by  their  novelty  than  to 
attract  by  their  importance. 
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We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  the  Kildare  Street  Society, 
by  their  extensive  issues  of  cheap  and  useful  books,  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  supplanting  the  vicious  and 
demoralizing  works  M'hich  were,  down  to  a  veiy  recent  period, 
current  amongst  the  lower  Irish.  What  the  society  has  done  in 
tiiis  way  is  unmixed  good,  and  entitled  to  unqualilied  com- 
mendation. 

The  system  proposed  by  the  commissioners  we  subjoin  in  their 
own  words.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

''  We  propose  that  public  schools  of  general  instruction  sliall  be 
established,  one  at  least  in  each  benefice,  in  which  literary  instruction 
shall  be  communicated  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions  5  that  two 
teachers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  superintending  authority,  (the 
establishment  of  which  wc  shall  subsequently  recommend),  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  each  school,  where  the  extent  of  attendance  shall  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  expense  ;  that  they  shall  each  of  them  be  laymen,  and  that 
one  of  them  shall  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  where  any  considerable  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  are  in  attendance  on  the  school  3  and  that  a  Pres- 
byterian teacher  shall  be  provided  in  those  schools,  where  the  number 
of  children  belonging  to  that  communion  shall  render  such  appointment 
necessary  or  expedient ;  that  on  two  days  in  the  week  the  school  shall 
break  up  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  be  devoted  to 
the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestants,  the  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church  attending  for  the  purposes  at  once  of  superin- 
tendence and  assistance,  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  likewise,  if  he 
shall  so  think  fit,  for  the  chrldren  of  his  communion.  That  on  two  other 
days  of  the  week  the  school  rooms  of  general  instruction  shall  in  like 
manner  be  set  apart  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  on  which  occa- 
sions, under  the  care  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lay  teacher,  approved  of  as 
mentioned  in  the  minute  which  we  have  given,  they  shall  read  the  epis- 
tles and  gospels  of  the  week,  as  therein  mentioned,  and  receive  such 
other  religious  instruction  as  their  pastors  (who  may  attend  if  they  tliink 
fit)  shall  direct.  It  may  be  right  to  notice,  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  there  are  epistles  and  gospels  appointed,  not  for  Sundays  only, 
but  for  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  they  comprise  altogether 
a  large  portion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

"  If  the  attendance  on  a  school  should  he  so  limited  as  to  render  both 
a  master  and  usher  unnecessary,  the  master  might  be  permitted  to  take 
charge  of  the  school  of  general  instruction,  and  be  also  the  religious 
teacher  to  the  children  of  the  same  persuasion  as  himself.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  a  person  of  a  different  religion,  duly  qualified  and  pro- 
perly remunerated,  might  attend  at  those  periods  in  the  week  when  the 
school  is  set  apart  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  of  a  different 
persuasion  from  the  master,  and  perform,  under  proper  superintendence, 
the  duty  of  religious  teacher  to  those  of  his  own  communion  ;  and  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  individual  appointed  to  this  duty,  to  take 
charge  of  the  religious  instruction  in  more  schools  than  one  in  a  parish 
or  district.     We  suggest  this  arrangement,  however,  as  one  which  is 
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ix>s>ibU'  I  ixlhcr  tliau  tlesirable ;  ami  express  our  opinion,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  jvinxhial  schiwls,  sufficiently  huge  to  occupy  a  master  and 
usher,  is  nmch  the  most  eligible  course. 

"  For  the   touiuhuion  and  management  of  such   schools  of  general 
instruction,  as  we  recommend,  we  think  that  a  distinct  board  should  be 
■    -    '  '        nernment,  of  persons  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
I  to  their  charge,  and  who  sliould  be  invested  with  suffi- 

cient authority  to  contrt)l  the  application  and  expenditure  of  the  public 
mouev  I  to  the  purposes  of  general  education.     The  board 

shoulii,  \  .    |>point  ius|>ectors,  who  should  be  enabled  to  examine 

upon  oath.  The  schoolmasters,  also,  we  think,  should  be  sworn  to  con- 
form  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  board  for  their  guidance.  It  will  be 
necessary-  for  this  board  to  have  the  entire  control  of  all  money  to  be 
applieii  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  under  their  care,  from  what- 
ever sources  it  may  be  derived  ; — to  have  a  legal  right  to  the  school 
house,  either  bv  a  permanent  grant,  in  the  case  of  a  parochial  school,  or 
by  possession  being  transferred  to  them  for  a  pericnl  not  less  than  a  year^ 
in  the  case  of  a  school  belonging  to  a  private  patron  receiving  aid  from 
the  board.  They  should  have  the  sole  power  also  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  all  masters  and  assistants,  and  of  admitting  or  rejecting  all 
books  or  papers  which  may  be  read  in  their  schools." 

Our  views  are,  we  trust,  already  sufficiently  developed  to  ren- 
der many  obsenations  on  this  ill-digested  proposal  unnecessary. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  seeks  to  supersede  the  functions  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  erect  a  kind  of  authority  wliich,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  present  commission,  will  be 
a  mixed  mode,  comprising  every  species  of  dissent  w  hich  is  con- 
tained under  th.e  genus  Christianity.  In  depriving  the  Protestant 
clergyman  of  the  rigiit  of  appointing  the  parish  schoolmaster,  it 
deprives  him  of  ail  eftective  superintendence  over  the  school. 
And  in  associating  with  the  master  an  usher  of  a  different  per- 
suasion, and  not  appointed  by  himself,  it  establishes  the  very 
worst  kind  of  imperium  in  imperio.  and  ensures  the  perpeluation 
of  religious  discord.  The  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church 
is  put  exactly  upon  a  level  with  the  ministers  of  dissenting  and 
Roman  Catholic  congregations,  with  this  difference,  that  the  duty 
of  superintendence,  w  hich  is  left  optional  with  the  latter,  is  made 
obligatory  upon  the  former.  It  is  thus  the  commissioners  pro- 
pose to  revive  into  operation  the  spirit  of  the  enactment  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  which,  as  we  before  observed,  contemplated  the 
church  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  spiritual  relation  to  the  state, 
and  recognized  it  as  the  only  instrument  of  national  moraiization! 
The  clergy  must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  They  must  not 
give  offence  to  their  dissenting  brethren,  by  presuming,  in 
a  public  school,  supported  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  to  instruct 
in  the  national  creed    the   children   of  their  own  communion! 
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This  is  concilialioii  \\  ilh  a  vengeance !  A  kitxl  of  conciliation 
which  would  oblilciate  the  peculiar  feature  by  which  a  iiatif)nal 
creed  should  be  distinguished,  namely,  universal,  public,  autho- 
ritative promulgation;  and,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  sacrifices  the 
end  in  attempting  to  secure  the  means  of  national  education. 
Never  w^as  there  so  perfect  an  exemplification  of  grasping  at  the 
shadow  and  losing  the  substance.  One  of  the  best  fruits  of  edu- 
cation should  be  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  love  and  veneration 
for  the  Established  Church,  to  lead  them  gradually  to  appreciate  its 
x'.orth  and  to  iimbibe  its  spirit.  And  is  this  to  be  done  by  tearing 
her  from  her  place  in  tlie  political  lirniament,  wliere  she  ought  to 
shine  "  ut  luna  inter  minora  sidera"?  In  an  assembly  alive  to 
the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  entertaining  a  just  notion  of  the 
position  which  they  shoidd  occupy,  woidd  siu:h  a  proposition  be, 
for  one  moment,  endured?  But,  alas!  the  church  is  a  widow. 
She  sits  alone,  sola  secum  queri  solet.  Every  one  who  goes  by 
may  take  up  his  proverb  against  her.  She  has  no  one  to  meet 
her  enemies  in  the  gate.  And  hence  the  ribald  insolence  with 
which  she  is  assailed,  in  the  very  seat  of  legislation,  by  those  who 
are  sworn  to  defend  her.  And  hence  the  easy  familiarity  with 
which  proposals  are  made  for  the  confiscation  of  her  revenues, 
and  the  curtailment  of  her  legitimate  authority; — as  if  the  churcli 
were  Naboth,  and  the  slate  were  Ahab,  and  the  levelling  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Conunons  were  and^itious  of  appearing  in 
the  character  of  Jezabel. 

The  commissioners  talk  of  the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
task  which  was  imposed  upon  them.  We  must  say  that  the  diffi- 
cidty  has  arisen,  principally,  from  themselves.  They  have  chosen 
to  occupy  themselves  in  balancing  between  the  pretensions  of 
hostile  creeds  ;  and,  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  establish  that 
system  of  national  education  which  is  wisest  and  best,  and  trusting 
to  its  intrinsic  excellence  for  ultimate  success,  they  have  exhibited 
a  most  unstatesmanlike  anxiety  to  acconunodate  their  measures 
to  existing  prejudices.  Accordingly,  by  giving  satisfaction  to  no 
party,  they  have  succeeded  in  proving,  in  the  most  complete 
maimer,  that  compromise  is  not  conciliation.  In  truth,  we  can 
discover  no  steady  principle  whatever  by  which  they  were  guided 
in  their  determinations.  Their  system  is  built  upon  shifting  sands. 
In  order  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  it  must  not  merely  regard  the 
established  church  with  a  contumelious  jealousy, it  must  be  as  various 
as  arc  the  several  complexions  of  dissent,  and  as  changeful  as  the 
cameleon.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  prejudices  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyteiians  should 
be  so  far  considted  as  that  ushers  of  their  persuasions  should  be 
appointed  in  the  public  schools,  while  the  Socinians,  the  Metho- 
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(lists  and  llu!  QuaktMs  cxpiMience  no  similar  iiululgence.  But, 
con.siiU  linn  who  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  are,  the  plan 
which  they  have  proposed  mi;j;ht  have  been  expected. 

Ipon  our  priiuiples,  how  easily  is  the  difliculty  removed  which 
they  luuiul  so  I'oi  uiidalde.  Aeeordin<r  to  our  views,  government 
should  assume  the  otlice,  not  of  local  interference,  but  of  general 
superintendence.  The  schools  to  be  established  by  public  autho- 
ritv  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  established  clergy;  and 
wliile  nothing  was  permitted  which  could  give  reasonable  ground 
for  oti'ence,  they  should  be  distinguished  by  the  public  instruction 
atVorded  to  children  professing  the  national  religion,  in  the  doc- 
tiini'  of  tlu>  I'^stablished  Church. 

'I'here  is  nothing  which  requires  to  be  so  resolutely  guarded 
against  as  the  insidious  encroachments  of  latitudinarianism  under 
the  specious  mask  of  toleration.  Toleration,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  no  doubt,  all  dissenters  should  possess.  It  is  not 
less  reconcileable  with  the  w isest  policy  than  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  Christian  charity.  And  if  there  were  not  men  in  the 
imperial  parliament  unprincipled  enough  in  their  hostility  to  our 
still  subsisting  institutions,  to  court  the  sectaries  npon  any  terms, 
and  to  hold  the  language  of  disparagement  and  intimidation  to  the 
church,  no  dissenters  could  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  more 
than  a  perfect  impunity  in  the  profession  of  their  respective  creeds, 
and  that  only  so  long  as  they  maiiitained  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  church 
which  is  by  law  established.  That  the  national  creed  should  be 
professed  and  taught  publicly  and  by  authority,  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  be  bold  eisough  to  deny,  if  he  were  not  ignorant  or 
fanatical  in  a  degree  that  is  alike  dangerous  and  alarming.  To 
such,  the  constitutional  statesman  should  give  place,  no,  not  for 
a  moment.  And  that  any  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should 
be  encouraged  to  hold  that  creed  in  such  utter  scorn  as  to  stipu- 
late for  its  banishment  from  public  schools  as  the  condition  of 
their  adhesion  to  a  system  of  national  education,  only  proves  the 
extreme  to  which  things  have  already  gone,  the  degree  in  which 
liberality  has  proceeded  to  latitudinarianism,  and  the  necessity  for 
making,  at  length,  a  strenuous  stand  against  any  farther  encroach- 
ments upon  those  sacred  principles  which  have  cemented,  by  indis- 
soluble union,  the  church  and  state,  and  which,  as  long  as  they 
are  preserved  inviolate,  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  constitution. 

\\  e  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  which 
we  feel  at  the  measures  and  the  conduct  of  the  present  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  His  administration  has  been  distinguished  for 
good  sense,  good  temper,  and  sound  constitutional  principle.  The 
manner  in  w  hich  he  has  used  the  extensive  church  patronage  which 
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he  possesses,  is  above  all  praise.  Upon  this  subject  we  are  ena- 
bled to  speak  with  positive  certainty.  The  individuals,  promoted 
at  his  recommendation,  are  all  of  them  men  whose  talents  and 
piety  reflect  credit  upon  their  appointments ;  men,  too,  whose 
modest  worth  never  affected  tlie  distinction  which  awaited  them, 
until  they  were  addressed  by  the  single-minded  and  discriminatino- 
secretary  with  the  cheering  words,  "  Friend,  come  up  higher." 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  a  perfect  accordance  with  every 
particular  measure  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  adminis- 
tration. But  we  should  regret  that  he  entertained  any  distrust 
of  the  motives  which  have  actuated  us  in  examining  the  Report 
of  the  education  commissioners ;  as  our  confidence  in  his  know- 
lege,  judgment,  firmness,  and  integrity  is  such  as  gives  us  com- 
plete assurance,  that,  while  he  continues  at  his  present  post,  the 
machinations  of  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity  will  be  vigi- 
lantly watched  and  promptly  counteracted ;  and  sacrilegious  spo- 
liators, under  whatever  garb,  or  with  whatever  professions  they 
may  appear,  will  be  prevented  from  laying  unholy  hands  on  the 
revenues  of  the  church  of  Ireland. 


A  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Ancient  Italy, 
unth  a  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  Home.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cramer,  M.  A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Oxford.      J  826.      1/.  lOi-. 

There  are  persons  in  the  world,  who  think  it  right  to  condemn 
every  study,  which  does  not  produce  some  tangible  and  substan- 
tial profit:  and  the  question,  cui  bono?  is  often  asked  witli  respect 
to  any  pursuit  or  occupation,  which  they  do  not  happen  them- 
selves to  be  fond  of.  Perhaps  no  one  is  oftener  called  upon  to 
answer  this  question  than  the  lover  of  antiquities :  whether  his 
taste  lead  him  to  explore  a  ruin,  or  decypher  a  charter,  to  specu- 
late upon  the  existence  of  Troy,  or  to  illustrate  a  Pelasgic  in- 
scription, his  researches  are  sure  to  be  treated  with  indifference, 
if  not  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  by  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 
It  would  not  only  be  foolish,  it  would  be  culpable,  to  justify  a 
love  of  antiquities,  if  they  so  intirely  engross  a  man's  mind,  as  to 
make  him  useless  in  the  world  and  disagreeable  in  society.  When 
the  antiquary  neglects  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  gives 
neither  pleasure  nor  profit  to  others  from  his  own  peculiar  pur- 
suit, then  we  may  safely  say  of  him  that  he  is  an  useless  animal. 
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hut  it  is  Miilair  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  pass  a  sweeping  censure 
upon  iinti(|narian  learning  itself.  It  is  evidently  tl>e  abuse  and  the 
excess  whuh  in  this  ease  are  to  be  blamed  :  and  unless  it  can  be 
proved,  that  the  study  of  antiquities  is  more  likely  than  any  other 
stndv  to  engross  anil  monopolize  the  mind,  there  is  great  injustice 
in  condennnng  it,  because  some  antiquaries  are  useless  beings. 

To  ask,  what  is  the  good  of  irropinj^  amidst  broken  bricks  and 
stones,  is  (piite  as  wisj-  as  to  ask,  what  is  the  good  of  looking  at  an 
oiled  canvass,  or  a  block  of  marble;  of  drawing  circles  and  tri- 
angles, or  pulling  Howers  to  pieces.  In  this  manner  every  amuse- 
ment of  science  or  of  taste  may  be  turned  into  ridicule :  and 
perhaps  the  remark  made  above  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  that 
when  one  man  iinds  fault  with  the  pursuits  of  another,  it  is  be- 
cause the  latter  do  not  happen  to  suit  his  own  inclination  and  his 
own  fancy.  There  is  surely  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  a  nuni  should  not  admire  a  ruined  arch  as  much  as  a  picture 
or  a  statue  :  it  may  be  more  fashionable  to  notice  specimens  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  antiquaries  will  never  be  so  numerous  as  the 
lovers  of  statuary  and  painting  :  but  still  we  may  be  justified  in 
saying,  that  there  is  something  in  the  recollection  of  ancient  times, 
which  is  naturally  pleasing  to  the  human  mind.  This  pleasure 
may  be  felt,  and  is  undoubtedly  felt  by  many,  who,  so  far  from 
bearing  the  name  of  antiquaries,  have  no  taste  for  antiquities  as  a 
peculiar  study,  and  would  even  condemn  it  in  others  :  but  who 
would  not  agree  with  Johnson,  tliat  the  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
who  does  not  feel  his  patriotism  warmed  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon? and  would  not  a  school-boy,  who  reads  his  Homer  as  a  task, 
and  has  cried  over  its  perplexing  difficulties,  yet  feel  a  kind  of 
vexation  and  disappointment,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  such  a 
place  as  Troy  never  had  an  existence?  The  fact  is,  that  the  mind 
takes  delight  in  retracing  any  thing  that  is  past;  and  the  reason  of 
this  appears  to  be,  that  imagination  has  then  full  play.  It  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  associations  of  ideas,  to  which  antiquities 
give  rise,  may  in  many  cases  be  of  great  practical  benefit;  but  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  local  and  historical  recollections  are  univer- 
sally pleasing,  though  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  even  when  no 
moral  or  political  speculation  arises  in  the  mind. 

Whoever  has  visited  Rome  in  these  days  of  universal  travelling, 
may  have  seen  honest  English  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, gazing  at  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol,  and  evidently  feeling 
some  indescribable  inward  satisfaction,  though,  perhaps,  before 
they  left  England  they  knew  nothing  of  Rome  except  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Pope.  There  might  seem  at  first  to  be  little  in  com- 
mon between  such  travellers  and  Marius  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  : 
but  the  ideas  passing  in  their  minds  at  the  moment  are  more  si- 
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milar  than  we  should  at  first  think  or  perhaps  wish.  On  such 
occasions  we  have  the  consciousness  that  we  are  standing  on  the 
same  spot  where  some  great  man  has  stood  before ;  whether  this 
person  was  Cicero  or  Catiline,  whether  it  was  the  best  or  the 
worst  man  of  his  day,  makes  no  diti'erence  at  the  moment,  it  is  the 
association  of  our  own  present  thoughts  with  days  long  gone  by, 
which  gives  satisfaction  to  the  mind  ;  and  we  contend,  that  this 
feeling  is  as  natural,  and  therefore  as  much  deserving  to  be  en- 
couraged, as  any  other  whicii  is  entertained  merely  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  as  an  accessory  to  our  graver  studies. 

The  book  now  before  us  will  supply  an  illustration  of  these 
remarks.  By  some  it  will  be  left  unopened,  as  containing  nothing 
useful  or  profitable;  while  many  will  think  it  highly  inteiesting 
and  amusing.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  be  a  good  man  and  a 
good  citizen  without  knowing  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  or  being  able  to  point  out  the  route  by 
which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines.  All  this  we  are  willino- 
to  allow,  but  we  deny  that  an  inquiry  into  the  geography  of  an- 
cient Italy  is  therefore  not  to  be  encouraged.  In  whatever  light 
we  view  the  history  of  Italy,  whether  we  look  to  its  former  poli- 
tical power  or  to  its  spiritual  dominion  in  later  times ;  whether 
we  consider  it  as  the  land  of  patriots  and  heroes,  or  as  the  nurse 
of  poetry  and  the  arts ;  whether  we  view  it  in  the  splendor  of  its 
glory,  or  prostrate  and  debased  as  it  is  at  present,  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  name  of  Italy,  which  few  are  philosophical  enough 
to  resist;  and  there  is  surely  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  its  his- 
tory, which  no  philosophy  can  present  in  more  strong  or  lasting 
colours.  We  therefore  feel,  in  common  with  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  such  subjects,  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Cramer  for 
his  learned  and  satisfactory  investigation  into  the  geography  and 
history  of  ancient  Italy. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  already  perhaps  not  unknown 
to  many  of  our  readers.  At  least,  we  feel  sure,  that  a  Disserta- 
tion 0)1  the  Passage  of'  Ilaiuiibal  over  the  Alps  has  given  much 
pleasure  and  information  to  all  who  have  read  it,  though  they 
may  not  have  known  what  the  title-page  concealed,  that  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Cramer,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend  who  tra- 
velled with  him.  We  are  happy  to  lind,  that  he  has  been  conti- 
nuing the  same  line  of  study,  and  that  having  previously  brought 
Hannibal  to  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  he  did  not  leave  him 
there  among  the  barbarous  Taurini,  but  has  enabled  us  to  trace 
him  in  his  marches  and  countermarches  through  the  heart  of 
Italy,  and  to  read  our  Livy  and  Polybius  with  some  chance  of 
understanding  their  conflicting  narratives.  Mr.  Cramer  appears 
to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  historians  and  geographers  of 
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iivccvc  and  Italv,  and  likewise  to  liave  spared  no  pains  in  con- 
sulting the  works  of  modern  Italian  antiquaries. 

It  is.  pt  rliaps,  not  generally  known,  tiial  the  local  antiquities 
of  Italv  li:i\c  hern  explored  more  in  detail,  and  given  rise  to  more 
rhdiorate  dissertations,  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Tew 
ilistriels,  indeed,  if  any,  in  Europe,  could  promise  more  to  repay 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary  ;  and  almost  every  town  in  Italy, 
if  it  has  not  had  its  literarv  society,  has  at  least  been  explored  and 
illustraled  hy  the  zeal  of  some  learned  native.  When  we  look  to 
Italy  in  its  present  state,  where  the  civil  institutions  of  its  divided 
provinces  seem  to  have  damped  and  almost  extinguished  every 
tliiiMj  «'ieat  and  noblt,  ami  where  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  alone 
nourishes,  we  should  hartlly  e\i)ect  that  so  nuicii  had  been  done 
to  illustrate  its  general  and  particular  history.  And  yet  the  vast 
collection  of  Muratori  far  exceeds  any  thing  which  any  other 
countrv  has  vet  produced;  and  the  names  of  MafFei,  Visconti, 
with  those  of  several  other  authors,  must  always  stand  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  antiquarian  world.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  in 
commendation  of  all  the  writers  upon  local  antiquities  which 
Italy  has  ])roduced.  The  theories  of  many  of  them  are  so  totally 
opposed  to  each  other,  that  some  of  them  must  be  pronounced 
fanciful  and  absurd;  and  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  country, 
or  his  own  town,  which  the  writer  would  call  patriotism,  leads 
Jiim,  pi'rhaps,  in  many  instances,  to  place  the  scene  of  some  great 
event  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  not  because  such  a  conjecture  is 
borne  out  by  facts,  but  because  he  and  his  friends  are  pleased  to 
think  that  it  was  so.  Mr,  Cramer's  criticisms  upon  the  contra- 
dictory notions  of  these  writers  are  generally  very  judicious; 
having  been  in  Italy  himself,  he  is  better  able  to  understand  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors;  and  an  Englishman  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  settling  the  difHculties  of  Italian  history,  because  he 
has  no  national  or  local  prejudice  to  war^i  his  decisions. 

The  map,  which  accompanies  the  present  work,  is  also  one  of 
the  best  of  the  kind  which  we  have  ever  met  with  :  as  a  compa- 
nion to  the  ancient  historians  who  treat  of  Italian  affairs,  it  may 
in  future  supersede  every  other  :  and  we  cannot  help  commending 
it  for  avoiding,  what  is  frequently  the  fault  of  English  maps,  that 
great  darkness.of  shade,  which  being  introduced  with  a  view  to 
designate  the  mountains,  has  the  effect  of  making  more  than  half 
the  names  of  places  illegible,  or  extremely  difficult  to  be  read. 
The  English  maps  appear  to  have  carried  this  custom  to  the 
greatest  excess :  and  whoever  has  travelled  in  Switzerland  cannot 
have  failed  to  admire  the  carte  roiitiere  of  Keller,  which,  though 
representing  the  most  mountainous  district  in  f]urope,  gives  every 
other  physical  feature  of  the  country  distinctly,  and  yet  makes  the 
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variations  of  hill  and  valley  perfectly  apparent.  In  many  maps, 
which  we  could  name,  the  mountains  are  evidently  drawn,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  fancy,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  pleas- 
ing picture  :  and  as  an  instance  of  defect  in  this  way,  we  will  refer 
our  readers  to  most  maps  of  Italy,  where  the  promontory  of 
Otranto,  or  what  is  called  the  heel  of  the  boot,  is  represented  as 
divided  throughout  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains.  The 
truth  is,  as  Mr.  Cramer's  map  exhibits  it,  that  the  branch  of  the 
Apennines,  which  strikes  eastward  toward  this  promontory,  termi- 
nates long  before  it  reaches  the  sea  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  is  level  country,  or  diversified  with  low  hills.  Virgil, 
when  he  describes  iEneas  as  crossing  over  from  Epirus  to  the 
opposite  coast,  unde  iter  Italiam  cursusque  brevissimus  undis, 
makes  him  say  Cum  procul  obscuros  colles  humilemque  videmus 
Italiam — an  expression,  which  would  not  be  intelligible  according 
to  most  maps,  but  which  is  completely  borne  out  by  the  real  fea- 
tures of  the  country. 

The  book  now  before  us  will  certainly  be  considered  a  dry 
work  by  many  who  sit  down  and  read  it  through  :  and  in  some 
respects  it  is  only  a  book  of  reference  for  persons  who  are  study- 
ing the  classics.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  since  it  is 
the  object  of  the  work  to  notice  every  town  and  river  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors  :  and  since,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  name 
is  all  that  is  preserved,  or,  if  the  site  can  be  ascertained,  there  is 
no  historical  interest  attached  to  it,  many  pages  are  taken  up  with 
a  mere  topographical  catalogue.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
have  these  points  finally  settled :  and  there  are  few  readers,  who 
do  not  feel  their  satisfaction  increased,  if  they  can  lay  their  finger 
upon  a  map,  and  follow  the  series  of  events  from  place  to  place. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  frequent  inspection  of  a  map  is  an  im- 
portant assistant  to  the  memory  :  and  many  a  person  has  put  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia  before  that  of  the  Ticino,  because  his  eye 
was  not  familiarized  with  the  relative  position  of  the  two  rivers. 

The  historian  Livy  ought  certainly  to  feel  himself  indebted  to 
the  industry  of  Mr.  Cramer.  We  do  not  mean,  that  he  would 
feel  himself  much  flattered  by  the  mention  which  is  made  of  him  : 
for  the  censure,  which  was  passed  upon  him  in  the  Dissertation 
upon  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  is  here  continued  and  sup- 
ported by  such  demonstrable  arguments,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ac- 
quit him  of  great  ignorance  and  carelessness.  The  more  the  de- 
tails of  history  and  geography  are  examined,  the  more  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Livy,  for  an  historian  (always  excepting  his  elegant  and 
easy  style)  are  likely  to  be  called  in  question  :  but  there  is  such 
confusion,  such  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  his  uarra- 
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live,  it*  taken  by  itself,  that  the  person,  who  will  expose  them,  and 
teconcile  them  with  more  auliientic  details,  must  be  considered  a 
sijrnal  l)(  neraetor  to  the  uiitlior.     As  instances  ol"  tlie  happy  result 
ol"  critical   iliscussion,  we  would  rei'er  the  leader  to  p.  54,  &c.  ol" 
vol.  i.   where  the   battle  of  the  Ticino  is    illustrated;   and   top. 
177.&C.,  where    mn(  li  light   is  thrown  upon  the  route,  by  which 
Mannil)al    marcluil    from  Cisal})ine   Gaul  into  Ktruria.     As  Mr. 
Cramer  <)bser\es,  there    would  be   no   difficulty   in  deciding  the 
latter  point,  if  we  had  no  other  account  but  that  of  Polybius.     It 
is  the  narrative  of  Livy  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
other  historians,  or  with   the  country   itself:   and   his  mistake  in 
placinn  the  nunshes,  which  annoyed  Hannibal,  to  the  south  of  the 
^Vpenniues  instead  of  to  the  north,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
in  travelling  from   Padua  to  Rome  he  went   partly  in   the  same 
(lirection:  and  his  curiosity  must  have  been  surprisingly  small,  if 
he  did  not  turn  out  of  his  way  even  once  to  trace  the  actual  line 
which  Hannibal  had  taken.     Literature  has  perhaps  sustained  no 
severer   loss  than   in   the  thirty-five  last  books  of  Polybius,  of 
which  we  have   nothing  remaining  but  a  few  detached  fragments. 
His  vulgar  Megalopolilan  Greek,  as  Lord  Monboddo  styles  it,  is 
certainly  anything  but  agreeable  :   but  if  a  philosophical  mind  and 
careful  investigation  ever  qualified  a  man  for  writing  a  history  of 
his  own  times,  the  lost  books  of  Polybius  must  have  contained  a 
treasure,  which  would  be  worth  all  the  145  books  of  Livy,  if  they 
had  all  come  down  to  us.     No  man  in  those  days   would    have 
made  a  tour  in  the  Alps  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
passage  of  Hannibal,  if  he  had  not  felt  the  full  necessity  of  accu- 
racy, even  in  the  minute  points  of  history  :    and  we   fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Cramer,  diat  wherever  the   accounts  of   Polybius  and 
Livy  are  at  variance,  it  is  much  the  safest  course,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  testimony,  always  to  adhere  to  Polybius. 

We  must  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  portion  of 
the  work  before  us,  which  involves  much  deeper  points  of  consi- 
deration than  the  manoeuvres  of  contending  armies,  or  the  situation 
of  an  ancient  town.  Mr.  Cramer's  Dissertations  are  historical  as 
well  as  geographical :  and  those  persons,  who  see  nothing  in  a 
catalogue  of  towns  and  rivers  but  a  dry  matter  of  reference,  will 
perhaps  take  more  interest  in  the  question  of  the  early  colonization 
of  Italy.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
work,  diough  perhaps  the  topographical  investigations  require 
more  labour  and  patience  of  research.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Cramer  in  some  of  his  conclusions  :  nor  indeed  have  we  met 
with  any  theory  upon  this  subject  which  is  altogether  satisfactory: 
but  so  many  facts  are  brought  together  in  the  course  of  the  two 
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volumes,  and  there  is  so  much  judicious  reflection  upon  the  opi- 
nions which  have  been  advanced,  that  we  cannot  resist  entering  at 
some  length  into  this  interesting  and  obscure  subject. 

When  considering  the  quarter  from  whence  Italy  was  peopled, 
we  are  necessarily  led  into  the  more  extended  inquiry  as  to  the 
different  tribes  which  have  successively  peopled  Europe.  Upon 
this  subject  we  have  met  with  no  system  which  seems  more  plau- 
sible, and  more  borne  out  by  existing  documents,  than  that  which 
antiquaries  of  later  years  have  generally  adopted,  that  Europe  has 
been  peopled  by  three  great  streams  from  the  East,  the  Celts,  the 
Goths,  or  Teutones,  and  the  Sarmatians,  who  followed  each  other 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned.  The  Celts  un- 
doubtedly occupied  France  and  Spain  at  the  earliest  periods  of 
which  we  have  any  accounts :  and  we,  therefore,  are  obliged  to 
believe  that  no  other  tribes  entered  Europe  before  them.  They 
appear  to  have  travelled  westward,  or  to  have  been  driven  on  in 
that  direction  bv  succeedins;  hordes,  till  thev  reached  the  sea  and 
could  go  no  farther.  The  Gothic,  Teutonic,  or  German  tribes, 
still  continue  to  occupy  the  central  regions  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  causes,  just  mentioned,  they  have  not  materially  changed  their 
quarters  since  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Having  pushed  the  Celts 
across  the  Rhine,  they  followed  them  no  farther.  The  country  to 
the  west  was  already  occupied  :  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
attempts  to  settle  in  Gaul,  which  made  no  lasting  impression, 
they  appear  to  have  sent  oft'  their  exuberant  population  in  a 
northern  direction.  The  Sarinatian,  or  Sclavonic  tribes,  were 
evidently  later  than  the  Celts  or  Goths  in  Europe ;  and  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  where  the  language  is  still  spoken,  may  mark  the 
farthest  extent,  to  which  they  travelled  toward  the  west. 

This  threefold  migration,  in  the  order  of  succession  here 
observed,  will  sufticiently  account  for  the  peopling  of  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  dialects  of  the  Celtic  were  spoken  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
the  British  isles;  and  that  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine 
spoke  a  dift'erent  language,  which  was  called  German  or  Teutonic. 
When  we  look,  however,  at  the  two  eastern  peninsulas  of  Europe, 
Italy  and  Greece,  the  theory  just  mentioned  does  not  appear,  at 
first  sight,  so  obvious  or  so  satisfactory.  The  languages  of  Italy 
and  Greece  cannot  be  said,  in  their  bases,  to  be  either  Celtic  or 
Teutonic.  That  the  Latin  and  the  Q^olic  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  needs  no  demonstration;  but  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  dialects  of  the  west  of  Europe,  they  appear  in 
some  respects  to  stand  alone  :  and  if  aftinity  of  language  is  to  be 
our  guide,  we  must  trace  the  colonization  of  these  two  countries 
from  some  other  quarter  than  from  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  tribes. 
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The  Srlavoiiic  nations  In'in;j;  the  last  which  entered  Europe,  are 
evidently  exeUuletl  iVoni  having  fuinidiecl  the  first  settlers  in  Italy 
or  (irreie. 

Anion'j  the  French  antiquaries  Freret  and  Pellontier,  and 
anionic  the  Italians  Jiardelli  and  Dnrandi,  have  written  learnedly 
to  provr,  that  the  lirst  people  of  Italy  were  Celts.  Cinvcrius, 
MatVei,  and  Ma//.orhi,  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  this  hypo- 
tlu'.sis,  anil  Mr.  Cramer  evidently  does  not,  on  the  whole,  believe 
in  it.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  meet  with  expressions  in  his  book, 
which  would  seeni  to  confound  the  Celts  with  the  Teutones  ; 
whereas,  notwithstanding  some  coincidences  in  manners  and  rites, 
they  are  cKarly  of  a  ditVerent  origin.  Their  languages  are  radi- 
cally dissimilar;  the  marked  peculiarity  of  their  hair  and  eyes, 
which  Tacitus  observed,  might  alone  serve  to  distinguish  them  : 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  two  people,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  their  wars,  shew,  as  was  observed  above,  that  the  Celts  pre- 
ceded the  Teutones  in  forming  a  settlement  in  Europe.  Upon 
the  whole  we  can  see  no  reason  to  give  up  the  theory  which  we 
have  long  entertained,  tiiat  Italy  was  first  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes. 
If  what  has  been  said  of  the  Celts  being  the  lirst  settlers  in  Eu- 
rope be  true,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  they  were  also  the  lirst 
to  enter  Italy.  The  Germans  may  have  followed  them  into  that 
country,  but  the  Celts  would  have  led  the  way:  and  there  are 
perhaps  strong  reasons  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  this  was 
actually  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  notion  was  not  without 
supporters  in  ancient  times.  Solinus  and  Servius  both  preserve 
traditions,  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
ancient  Gauls,  (vol.  i.  p.  G52.)  It  has  often  been  observed,  that 
the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the 
northern  parts,  are  of  Celtic  derivation  :  and  the  widely  extended 
term  Aperuii/ie  is  evidently  connected  with  Pen,  a  head  or  emi- 
nence. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  for  deciding  questions  of 
this  nature  is  found  in  the  analogy  of  languages :  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ject  which,,  at  tlie  same  tmie,  is  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and 
frequently  leads  to  fanciful  and  unfounded  hypotheses.  If  we 
say  that  the  iirst  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  Celts,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  called  upon  to  shew  that  the  language  spoken  in  Italy 
bore  an  affinity  to  the  Celtic.  Mr.  Cramer  and  other  antiqua- 
ries dwell  much  upon  the  fact  of  the  small  resemblance  which 
the  Celtic  has  either  to  the  Latin  or  the  ancient  Etruscan  ;  and 
hence  they  conclude,  that  the  theory  of  the  Celtic  colonization  of 
Italy  cannot  be  maintained.  But  if  the  Celts  who  first  entered 
Italy  were  followed  by  settlers  of  a  totally  different  race,  and  if 
these,  as  we  shall  shew  presently,  were  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
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tion  than  the  people  whom  they  ah'cady  round  there,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  language,  which  was  the  result  of  this  inter- 
mixture, would  partake  more  of  the  latter  colonists,  and  retain 
but  little  of  the  ruder  Celtic.  That  this  is  not  mere  conjecture 
may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  our  own  country.  Of  all  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  compose  modern  English,  it  is  no- 
torious, that  a  very  small  proportion  of  words  are  British  or 
Welsh  ;  and  yet  how  erroneously  would  Cluverius  or  Mr.  Cramer 
conclude  from  this,  that  England  was  not  first  peopled  by  Celts? 
Now  we  imagine  that  the  very  same  effect  was  produced  in  Italy 
which  happened  here.  The  Romans  conquered  the  Britons,  and 
the  Latin  language  was  diffused  over  great  part  of  the  island : 
when  the  Romanized  Britons  became  too  weak  to  resist  their 
Saxon  invaders,  the  language  was  remoulded  into  a  German  cast; 
and  when  the  Normans  got  possession  of  the  throne,  though, 
numerically,  they  were  but  few,  yet,  from  being  more  polished 
and  having  the  government  in  their  hands,  they  infused  a  great 
portion  of  French  into  the  language  ;  and,  without  taking  notice 
of  the  Celtic  or  the  Latin,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  genius  of  the 
language  is  essentially  German,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  vo- 
cabulary of  Norman  terms.  So  uncertain  and  delusive  a  science 
is  etymology;  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  trace  the  fiist  settlers  in  any 
country  by  observing  its  language  at  any  given  period.  Still, 
however,  a  considerable  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Celtic  languages;*  greater,  perhaps,  than 
what  Mr.  Cramer  is  aware  of;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
many  instances  wheie  the  Latin  terms  have  no  affinity  with  the 
Greek,  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Celtic.  This  we  con- 
ceive to  be  an  important  fact ;  and  w  hen  Mr.  Cramer  says,  "  that 
as  the  Greek  language  in  its  most  ancient  form  appears  to  enter 
largely  not  only  into  the  composition  of  the  Latin  language,  but 
also  into  that  of  the  other  Italian  dialects,  the  first  settlers  of  Italy 
and  those  of  Greece  were  of  the  same  race,"  we  cannot  allow  his 
conclusion.  A  resemblance  between  Greek  and  Latin  no  more 
proves  that  the^'rs^  settlers  of  the  two  countries  were  of  the  same 
race,  than  the  resemblance  between  French  and  English  would 
prove,  that  the  Normans  were  the  first  settlers  or  first  invaders  of 
Britain. 

Our  theory  then  is  this:  we  conceive,  that  Italy  was  fjrst 
peopled  by  land  and  from  the  north  by  a  tribe  of  Celts;  that 
these  settlers,  as  their  numbers  multiplied,  extended  their  jour- 
neyings  toward  the  south;  and  that  at  a  very  early  period  another 
nation,  of  a  totally  different  origin  and  language,  came  from  the 
east  by  sea,  and  formed  settlements  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

*  See  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 
NO.  I. — JAN.  1827.  D 
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This  inaritlim-  i)(M)|>le  wr  onrrlvc  to  bo  the  Pelas^i ;  uiul  we 
i-aimol  txpitss  our  ;ip|)i<»l»atioii  too  strongly  of  Mr.  Cramer's  iii- 
gei.ioiis  e..i.ierlinv  il.at  the  IVhisgi  and  the  Tyrrheui  were  the 
same.  This  remark,  wliieh  clears  up  so  many  difticulties,  has 
been  almost  totally  disregarded  U\  modern  writers;  though  some 
(.f  the  ancient  historians,  as  noticed  by  iMr.  Cramer,  had  evi- 
dentK  heard  the  notion  discussed.  Every  circumstance  which 
we  read  <.f  the  Tyrrheui  and  the  Pelasgi  coincides;  they  are 
spoken  of  as  occupying  the  same  districts;  they  had  each  the 
same  migratory  habits,  and  the  same  fondness  for  piratical  excur- 
sions; and  what  one  writer  says  of  the  Pelasgi  as  settling  in 
Italy,  another  mentions  in  almost  the  same  terms,  calling  them 
Tvrrheiii.  We  thus  get  rid  at  once  of  the  improbable  story  of 
the 'J\rrheiiians  being  a  body  of  Lydians  who  sailed  for  Italy; 
thougii  the  basis  of  the  fable  may  have  more  truth  than  Mr.  Cra- 
mer "seems  willing  to  allow:  and  if  the  Pelasgi  came  from  the 
east,  as  all  history  and  tradition  makes  them  to  have  done,  it  is 
\ory  possible,  that  a  body  of  them,  who  had  once  inhabited 
Lvdia,  moved  afterwards  into  Italy. 

'The  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  Pelasgic  or  Tyrrhenian 
migration  into  Italy  is  a  very  difficult  one.  We  have  said,  that 
we  conceive  the  Celts  to  be  the  first  people  who  entered  Italy, 
and  that  the  l^elasgic  settlements  on  the  coast  were  of  a  later 
date.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  adhere  rigorously  to  this 
precedence.  We  think  it  probable,  that  this  was  the  case  :  but  wc 
hear  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period :  and  if  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  may  be  depended  upon,  which  makes  the 
Pelasgic  kingdom  of  Sicyou  to  have  been  established  A.  C.  2089, 
it  is  possible,  that  in  some  of  their  maritime  expeditions  they  may 
have  visited  Italy  not  long  after  the  Celts  had  arrived  there,  or 
even  before.  What  we  wish  to  assert  is,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Italian  population  in  early  times  was  Celtic,  and  that  the 
Pelasgi  and  the  Celts  were  of  a  totally  diflferent  origin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  speculations,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult,  connected  with  the  history  of  man,  is  that 
which  concerns  the  origin  of  nations  and  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages. We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  whether 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  is  to  be  understood  of  the  ere- 
ation  of  certain  new  languages,  or  whether  the  dififerences  whicli 
now  exist  have  grown  up  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  been  the  gra- 
dual effect  of  separation.  Arguments  might  not  be  wanting  to 
lead  us  to  the  former  notion.  It  is  true,  that  the  differences  be- 
t\Aeen  the  Celtic  dialects  and  those  of  China  might  be  caused 
by  different  hordes  going  oft"  in  an  easterly  and  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  never  having  any  intercourse  afterwards  :  but  when  we 
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find  such  a  striking  difference  betweea  the  languages  of  the  Cel- 
tic and  Teutonic  nations,  the  latter  of  whom  followed  close  upon 
the  former,  M'ithout  any  other  people  intervening,  the  same  theory 
does  not  appear  adequate  to  explain  the  fact.  We  might  be 
prepared,  however,  for  great  dissimilarity  of  language  between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Pelasgi,  if  we  imagine,  as  seems  to  be  tlie  case, 
that  the  former  entered  Europe  by  passing  to  the  north  of  the 
Euxine,  while  the  latter  went  by  the  south  of  it.  If  this  were  so, 
many  ages  would  roll  away  before  the  two  tribes,  originally  of  the 
same  family,  came  again  into  contact;  and  it  is  not  improbable  to 
suppose,  that  this  meeting  would  lirst  be  brought  about  in  Italy. 

Without  pretending  to  settle  minute  details,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place  somewhere  in  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Euphrates.     It  was  here  that  the  great  hive  of 
mankind  w  as  gathered  together :  and  it  was  from  hence,  as  from 
a  common  centre,  that  they  sent  out  swarms  in  various  directions. 
It  was  generally  imagined,  that  the  Celts  were  the  same  people 
who  were  more  anciently  called   Cimmerians,  and  that  they  were 
descended  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japheth.     There  is  certainly 
some  resemblance  in  the  name  ;  and  it  is  not  undeserving  of  re- 
mark,  that  the  Cimmerii  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  A.  14.)  are 
supposed  by  some  commentators  to  have  been  seated  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Italy.     This  we  do  not  believe  to  be  correct;  but  it 
is  unquestionable  that  Homer  understood  by  the  Cmimerii  a  peo- 
ple who  inhabited   the  western  part  of  Europe.     These  Gorae- 
rians,  Cimmerians,  or  Celts,  we  imagine  to   have  left  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  in  a   northerly  direction.     Uncivilized   tribes,   whose 
only  occupation  is  to  provide  themselves  with  food,  would  not  be 
likely  to  cross  any  large  river,  till  their  increasing  numl>ers  com- 
pelled them  to   seek   for  room :  still  less  would   they  have  the 
desire  or  the  means  to  venture  across  any  portion  of  the  sea ;  but 
if  we  inspect  a  map,  it  will  appear  less  difficult  for  them  to  have 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Caffa,  or  Cimmerian   Bosphorus,  than  to 
have  surmounted  the  successive  obstacles  which  met  them  to  tiie 
north.     That  the   Cimmerians  did   cross  these   straits,  we  have 
undeniable  evidence  :  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  Cimmerian 
Chersonese  attest  the  fact,  and  to  this  day  the  name  of  Crimea 
preserves  a  trace  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.     Herodotus  informs 
us,  that  the  Cimmerians  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  Scythia:  (which  confirms,  by  the  way,  the  rela- 
tive order  of  migration  of  the  Celtic  and  Scythian  or  German 
tribes:)  and  in  this  direction  we  may  suppose  that  they  penetrated 
farther  and  farther  into  Europe,  till  they  finally  reached  the  ocean 
in  Gaul  and  Spain.     There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Celtic  tribes 
ever  settled  in  Greece,  and  the  physical  features  of  Europe  will 
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rxpliiiii  the  reason.  These  roaming  hordes,  who  were  only  tra- 
vfllin-^  in  search  of  a  fertile  eonntry,  would  not  be  tempted  to 
eross  the  Danube,  whi<li,  for  several  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  broad  and  rapid;  or  if  they  did,  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains would  drter  them  from  |)enetrating  farther  to  tiie  south. 
Thus  the  Celtie  tiibes  would  never  have  descended  into  Greece; 
and  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic,  they  would  gra- 
dually j)ass  through  the  deliles  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  by  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  into  Italy.  We  again  refer  our  readers  to 
a  map  of  luirope,  and  it  will  api)ear  highly  probable,  that  a  stream 
of  people,  llowing  from  the  east,  would  enter  Italy  from  the  north, 
witliout  lia\ing  deseeniled  into  Greece. 

That  Italy  was  first  peopled  from  the  north-east,  rather  than 
from  the  north-west,  seems  probable  a  priori,  though  we  cannot 
bring  much  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  so.  Mr.  Cramer,  how- 
ever, who  thinks  (erroneously  in  our  opinion,)  that  Italy  was  peo- 
pled from  Greece,  brings  these  settlers  along  the  shores  of  Epirus 
and  Illyrium,  and  so  by  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  into  Italy.  He 
l^robably  saw  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  lirst  inhabitants,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  came,  entered  the  peninsula  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  in  this  respect  we  perfectly  agree  with  him,  though  we 
believe,  as  stated  above,  that  this  migration  from  the  north-east 
was  not  of  Grecian,  but  of  Celtic  tribes.  When  the  Celts,  who 
were  gradually  advancing  westward,  became  entangled  in  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland,  some  straggling  members  of  their 
body  would  naturally  explore  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and 
thus  descend  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy  by  the  numerous  passes 
which  now  form  the  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
Here  also  we  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Cramer  agreeing  with  us; 
and  in  speaking  of  the  Sicani,  Siculi,  and  Ligures,  who  came 
from  the  west,  he  deduces  them  all  from  a  Celtic  stock.  This  is 
granting  nearly  all  that  we  desire.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  the 
Lndjri  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants,  and  these  he  does  not 
suppose  to  have  been  a  race  of  Celts.  We  think  it  probable 
that  they  were ;  and  in  assigning  tiie  relative  antiquity  of  the  colo- 
nists from  the  north-east,  and  those  from  the  north-west,  we 
should  be  disposed  not  to  make  any  great  difference  between 
them.  If  the  Sicani  were  settled  in  Sicily,  as  Thucydides  asserts, 
before  the  Siculi,  we  must  naturally  conclude  that  they  entered 
Italy  before  them,  and  that  the  former  were  gradually  pushed 
southward  by  the  latter.  Thucydides  indeed  adds,  that  the 
Sicani  came  from  Iberia,  having  being  driven  out  thence  by  the 
Ligures;  and  in  this  he  is  generally  supposed  to  mean,  that  the 
Sicani  came  from  Spain.  This  retrograde  movement,  at  such  an 
early  period,  would  certainly  be  a  perplexing  phenomenon :  but. 
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perhaps,  in  assuming  Iberia  to  mean  Spain,  the  geographers  have 
decided  hastily-  In  the  little  intercourse  which  there  was  between 
Greece  and  the  west  of  Europe,  it  is  probable  that  great  inac- 
curacy would  exist  as  to  the  names  of  places,  and  the  roving 
tribes  would  themselves  give  the  same  name  to  the  different  coun- 
tries which  they  successively  occupied.  Thus  we  know  that 
Italy  in  early  times  Mas  called  Hesperia,  till  a  more  western 
country  than  this  was  discovered,  and  the  name  of  Hesperia  was 
transferred  to  Spain.  So  also  Iberia,  the  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  in  later  times  undoubtedly  designated  Spain,  may  have 
been  applied  in  earlier  ages  to  a  country  much  more  to  the  east, 
or  indeed  to  many  countries ;  and  it  Mas  not  till  they  arrived  at 
the  ocean,  and  could  proceed  no  farther,  that  the  name  acquired 
a  fixed  and  settled  application.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Sicani,  Ligures,  and  Siculi,  entered  Italy  in  the 
order  here  mentioned ;  that  they  Mere  Celtic  tribes,  m ho  came 
from  the  north  or  north-MCst,  and  that  they  gradually  descended 
through  the  Mhole  of  Italy,  and  the  first  and  last  of  them  passed 
over  into  Sicily. 

We  may  mention  by  the  m  ay  that  the  different  names  of  bar- 
barous tribes  are  very  likely  to  mislead  geographers.  Many  per- 
sons seem  to  imagine,  and  Mr.  Cramer  is  not  altogether  free 
from  this  notion,  that  when  Me  read  of  Umbri,  Siculi,  Sicani, 
&c.  these  people  must  be  actually  different  nations,  and  must 
have  come  from  different  quarters.  This  Me  conceive  to  be  a 
mistaken  assumption.  In  the  first  place,  M-hen  migratory  hordes 
are  in  tranaitu,  and  taking  possession  of  a  new  country,  they 
would  hardly  have  any  name  at  all ;  they  would  not  want  to  speak 
of  themselves  collectively ;  and  they  must  come  into  contact  m  ith 
some  other  nation,  before  they  M'ould  be  distinguished  by  a  parti- 
cular name.  We  may  imagine,  however,  m  hen  any  portion  of  them 
became  stationary,  as  they  Mould  in  a  mountainous  country,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  valley  might  speak  of  their  neighbours  under 
some  collective  title  :  and  thus,  when  the  Celts  entered  Italy,  by 
different  defiles  of  the  Alps,  they  Mould  carry  w ith  them  different 
names ;  and  if  they  continued  distinct,  the  name  Mould  continue 
also.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  a  diversity  of  name  is 
not  the  smallest  proof  of  a  diversity  of  origin ;  nor  have  m'C  any 
more  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Umbri,  Sicani,  and  Siculi, 
Mere  a  different  people,  than  that  the  Brigantes,  Silures,  and  Or- 
dovices,  mIio  inhabited  different  parts  of  Britain,  Mere  distinct  in 
their  origin.  We  mav  add  that  the  same  name  might  be  borne 
successively  by  different  tribes ;  and  that  the  name  might  in  fact 
be  imposed  upon  the  country  rather  than  upon  the  people :  thus, 
for  instance,  the  people  Mho  lived  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Ge- 
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noil,  woir  (;ilK(l  Li;j;uies  :  but  if  the  first  tribes  who  bore  this 
ii;im(>  |):i>;s(il  on  lowanl  tlic  south,  the  neij^hbours,  who  were 
eiUur  not  awan-  of  the  chauge,  or  not  interested  in  it,  nii<>ht  still 
a|)|)lv  the  same  term  J^igures  to  the  next  oecnpiers  of  the  same 
(listriet ;  anil  this  may  aeeount  for  the  confusion  made  in  names 
of  countries  by  the  Grecian  geographers.  We  repeat,  however, 
that  the  exist(<nee  of  a  (li\i'rsity  of  appellation  is  no  proof  that  tiie 
occupiers  of  Italv  were  not  all  of  one  common  stock.  This  con- 
clusion could  only  be  drawn  from  a  diversity  of  language  :  national 
features,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  not  an  unsafe  test;  but 
since  we  cannot  pi  (tend  to  tell  at  the  present  day  whether  the 
Umbri  and  tlie  Siculi  were  similar  or  dissimilar  in  the  colour  of 
their  hair,  anil  the  contour  of  their  nose  or  cliin,  we  can  only  judge 
of  thera  by  their  language;  and  Mr.  Cramer's  own  work  will 
supply  the  proof,  that  (here  was  no  radical  diiference  in  any  of 
the  dialects  of  ancient  Italy.  At  least  we  have  met  with  oidy 
one  exception  to  this  fact,  and  that  perhaps  is  misrepresented  by 
Mr.  Cramer.  He  is  undoubtedly  right  in  observing,  that  the 
V'eneti  were  the  last  people  who  penetrated  into  Italy  by  that 
frontier;  (vol  i.  p.  \1'2.)  but  he  quotes  Polybius  as  saying,  that 
the  Veneti  ditlered  in  language  from  the  Gauls,  whence  he  con- 
cludes that  they  came  from  a  different  stock.  The  expression  of 
Polybius  is,  yXcuTTj;  ccWoia.  ^pwixevoi  (ii.  17.),  which  perhaps  may 
not  mark  a  greater  difference  than  what  we  know  to  exist  between 
the  dialects  of  the  Celtic  in  Wales  and  Scotland ;  and  we  may 
remember,  tliat  Polybius  was  comparing  the  language  of  the 
Veneti  with  that  of  the  Gauls  who  then  lived  in  Lombardy,  and 
whose  ancestors  had  probably  poured  into  Europe  many  centuries 
before  the  recent  colony  of  the  Veneti.  Polybius  iiimself  says, 
that  they  resembled  the  Gauls  in  dress  and  manner;  and  Strabo 
gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  they  were  Gauls.  We  therefore 
see  no  reason  for  mistrusting  the  conclusion  to  which  we  came 
above,  that  Italy  was  first  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes  from  the  north. 
As  to  which  of  the  numerous  people  were  entitled  to  be  called 
Aborigines,  we  confess  that  it  appears  to  us  an  unimportant 
question.  Some  modern  writers  have  discussed  it  with  as  much 
earnestness,  as  if  they  had  been  anxious  to  make  out  the  claim  of 
the  ancient  Athenians,  and  to  prove  that  some  one  tribe  had 
sprung  out  of  the  earth,  or  descended  from  the  clouds.  When 
we  speak  of  the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  we  of  course  mean  the  peo- 
ple who  first  inhabited  it;  and  when  Mr.  Cramer  says  that  the 
Undjri  appear  to  him  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  title  of  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  (vol.  i.  p.  14.)  we  are  not  disposed  to  diflfer 
from  him;  but  at  the  same  time,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of 
its  northern  frontier,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  settlers  came  in 
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many  and  nearly  simultaneous  bodies,  and  that  several  hordes 
would  be  united,  before  a  political  power  of  any  importance  would 
be  established. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  whether  any  settlements 
were  formed  in  Italy  by  people  of  a  totally  different  origin  from 
the  Celts.  Mr.  Cramer  is  evidently  of  opinion,  as  m'C  have 
stated  already,  that  the  first  inhabitants  came  from  the  east ;  by 
which  he  means,  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  M'ith  the  people 
who  first  settled  in  Greece.  With  this  position  we  cannot  agree. 
We  conceive  that  two  nations,  from  totally  different  stocks,  formed 
the  earliest  settlements  in  Italy,  the  Celts  and  the  Pelasgi.  Hav- 
ing given  our  opinion  concerning  the  Celtic  migrations,  we 
may  now  discuss  those  of  the  Pelasgi.  We  must  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Cramer,  that  the  Tyrrheni  and  Pelasgi  are  to  be  considered 
the  same.  Ancient  writers  have  preserved  accounts  of  very 
early  settlements  being  made  in  Italy  by  people  under  both 
of  these  names ;  and  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle 
the  question,  whether  the  Celts  from  the  north,  or  the  Tyr- 
rheni from  the  east,  were  the  first  to  set  foot  in  Italy.  We  are 
rather  inclined,  however,  to  give  precedence  to  the  former.  An- 
tiquaries have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  Pelasgi  from  Peleg,  the 
descendant  of  Sheni,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  deduced 
the  Celts  or  Cimmerians  from  Gomer  the  son  of  Japheth.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  certainly  evidence  to  show,  that  the 
Pelasgi  reached  Europe  by  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  passing 
through  Asia  Minor.  They  are  stated  from  the  first  to  have  been 
of  a  wandering  turn,  and  to  have  been  addicted  to  expeditions  by 
sea.  That  this  latter  circumstance  should  exist  in  the  Pelasgic, 
rather  than  in  the  Celtic  tribes,  will  appear  extremely  probable, 
if  we  consider  the  directions  in  which  the  two  families  proceeded. 
The  Celts,  as  soon  as  they  were  got  to  the  west  of  the  Euxine, 
Mould  never  have  a  sight  of  the  sea  till  they  reached  the  western 
extremity  of  Europe  ;  but  if  we  suppose  the  descendants  of  Peleg 
to  have  left  the  plain  of  Shinar  at  the  same  time  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Gomer,  they  would  naturally  reach  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean in  a  third  of  the  time  which  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  Gomerians  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  the 
same  cause,  which  led  the  Gomerians  to  extend  themselves  pro- 
gressively in  a  western  direction,  would  oblige  the  Pelasgi  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  sea.  Their  numbers  were  increasing, 
and  they  were  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  continent;  they  had 
therefore  nothing  to  do  but  to  spread  themselves  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  send  off  colonies  by  sea.  The  narrow 
straits  of  the  Hellespont  would  not  be  difficult  to  cross,  even 
without  the  aid  of  ships  \  and  several  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean 
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ueie  within  siylit  of  llu>  shore.     Accordingly  vvc  fnul  that  Lemnos 
and  Ind.ius   wtir  odoni/cd   1)V  the   Pehisgi  in  very  early  tunes ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  l.lLs   ns",  tliat  the  ancient  name  ol  Lesbos 
uas  Pelasgia.      Hence  they  seem  to  have  sent  out  expeditions  tor 
coioni/ation  or  piracv  into"  various  countries  of  Greece.     Part  ot 
Thessalv  Nvas  called  Peh.sjiia,  an<l   the   Pelasgic  wall  of  Athens 
is  well  "known    to    the    classical  reader.     We  may   suppose  the 
Pihis-ic  settlements  in  Thessaly  to   have   been  previous  to   the 
Tro)an   war,  because  Homer  recognizes  the  name;   but  he  also 
men'tions  the    Pelasgi    as   a  separate    people,   who  lived  in    the 
neiiihixmihood  of  Caria,  which    coniirms  what  was  said  above, 
that  the  Pchisgi,  in  their  journey  westward,  traversed  Asia  Minor. 
Jt  seems  not  iinprobable  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caria  were 
themselves  Pelasgi  :    at  least  we  know  from  Thucydides,  that  the 
Carians  had  a  naval  force  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  history, 
and  Minos  is  said  to  have  collected  a  navy  which  defeated  ihein. 
.      We  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  maritime  expeditions  ot 
the  Pelasgi  to  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.     Perhaps  many 
of  the   stories,  which  the  early  poets  preserved  of  the  fabulous 
ages  before  the  records  of  authentic  history  began,  may  be  traced 
to  these   wandering  voyages  of  the  Pelasgi.     If  any  of  them  re- 
turned  back  to  the  quarter  from  whence  they  set  out,  they  \yould 
naturally  recount  the  wonders  which  they  had  seen;  and  it  is  not 
unnatural,  that  these  wonders  should  be  exaggerated.     The  poets 
also  would  not  neglect  such  valuable  supplies;  and  without  ad- 
hering to  unities  of  time  and  place,  they  might  bring  together  the 
stories  which  were  related  by  many  different  parties,  and  work 
them  into   an  entertaining  whole.     The  Argonautic  expedition 
may  have  been  one  of  these  poetical  romances  ;  the  basis  of  which 
was  a  scattered  collection  of  truths  cemented  together  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  compiler.     This  curious  fable  had  evidently  many 
variations ;  or,  as  wc  should  say  now,  it  went  through  many  edi- 
tions.    At  first,  it  was  confined  to   a  voyage  from  Thessaly  to 
Colchos  on  the  Euxine :  and  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that 
Thessaly  is  known  to  have  been  the  first  and  principal  settlement 
of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece.     Succeeding  poets  appear  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  marvellous  additions  to  tiiis  voyage ;  and 
the  best  way  of  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  route,  by  which 
the  Argonauts  were  made  to  return  to  their  countiy,  is  to  suppose, 
that  the  wonrlers  of  different  travellers  were  also  woven   together 
without  any  regard  to  the  connex-ion  or   probability  of  events. 
According  to  some,  the  ship  Argo   was  carried  over  land  and 
launched  at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  such  a  story  is  so  wild 
and  extravagant,  that  it  could  only  have  been  added  with  a  view 
to  introduce  the  adventures  of  some  persons,  who  had   returned 
from  Italy  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  country. 
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It  has  been  a  frequent  attempt  of  commentators  to  settle  the 
geographical  descriptions  given  by  Homer;  and  among  other  dis- 
putes it  has  been  questioned,  whether  Ulysses  is  represented  as 
visiting  Italy.  Mr.  Cramer  is  evidently  inclined  not  to  attach 
much  credit  to  the  critics,  who  have  identified  ti)e  names  of  places 
in  the  Odyssey  with  certain  parts  of  Italy.  But  he  surely  goes 
too  far,  when  he  hints  that  Homer  describes  places  which  never 
had  an  actual  existence.  We  would  rather  imagine,  as  observed 
above,  that  in  common  with  his  brother  poets  he  led  his  hero  an 
imaginary  voyage,  but  introduced  into  his  narrative  the  accounts 
which  he  had  actually  received  from  dift'erent  travellers.  It  does 
not  follow,  that  Homer  himself  had  any  definite  notion  of  the 
situation  or  relative  distances  of  the  places  which  he  names :  as 
far  as  he  was  able  he  probably  adhered  to  truth :  but  his  main 
object  was  to  make  Ulysses  meet  with  all  the  perils  and  dangers, 
and  to  visit  all  the  strange  places,  of  which  he  had  received  any 
account.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  all  his 
statements ;  and  we  will  undertake  to  say,  that  it  never  can  be 
done.  Thus,  when  Homer  mentions  the  Cinnuerii,  it  is  very 
possible  that  he  had  no  notion  of  their  geographical  position ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  he  had  heard  of  such  people 
somewhere :  and  it  seems  almost  certain,  that  they  were  not  in 
Italy.  For  when  he  first' mentions  them,  he  says  (A.  lo.)  that 
they  were  near  to  the  ocean:  and  shortly  after  he  makes  such  an 
evident  distinction  between  the  ocean  and  the  sea  (M.  1,  2.)  that 
according  to  Homer  they  should  rather  be  placed  in  Spain.  The 
Pillars  of  Hercules  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  undoubtedly 
known  in  Homer's  days,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  few:  and  such 
a  long  voyage  would  naturally  be  embellished  with  many  marvel- 
lous adventures. 

Whether  we  are  to  understand  Sicily  by  the  country  of  the 
Cyclops,  is  a  more  difficult  question.  It  is  most  probable,  that  we 
should  be  right  in  doing  so,  because  all  later  writers  placed  the 
Cyclops  in  that  country.  Homer,  however,  seems  only  to  have 
heard  of  the  people,  and  to  have  known  nothing  of  their  relative 
situation.  He  at  least  makes  use  of  no  description,  which 
might  not  apply  to  any  other  country  as  well  as  Sicily.  All  that 
we  have  to  guide  us  is,  that  from  the  Malean  promontory  to  the 
land  of  the  Lotophagi,  was  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  during  which 
time  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale ;  and  from  the  Lotophagi  to 
the  Cyclops  was  apparently  a  "hort  distance.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  Cyclops,  according  to  Homer's  notion  of 
them,  were  a  barbarous  people.  They,  at  least,  could  have  no 
affinity  with  any  Grecian  stock,  and  they  appear  evidently  to 
have  occupied  their  country  before  any  ships  touched  there  from 
Greece  or  Asia.     We  conceive  them   to  have  been  the  Celtic 
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Al)ori;vnios.  llonur  expressly  says  that  they  liad  no  ships,  which 
\\o\\\i\  he  rather  singuhir,  if  we  believe  them  to  be  islanders  : 
Imt  the  r;i(t  is  in  aeconlanee  with  what  we  know  of  Celtic  cns- 
tonis.  Their  cuiniliy  was  «xlieinely  lei  tile,  and  com  and  vines 
are  mentioned  among  its  prodnctions.  The  people  lived  in  caves 
on  the  tops  of  high  hills:  and  in  Sir  II.  C  Iloare's  acconnt  ol 
Sicily  there  is  the  following  passage: — "  The  singnlarity  of  tlu; 
vallev  consists  in  the  traces  it  displays  of  the  habitations  of  a 
nnnierons  people,  whose  era,  and  even  whose  very  existence,  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  history.  These  dwellings  form  different 
stories,  excavated  in  the  rocks  on  each  side  the  valley  ;  some  at 
so  considerable  a  height  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  ladders,  or  by 
a  connexion  with  the  lower  story." — (p.  (jQ.)  This  furnishes  a 
close  illustration  of  Homer's  expression, 

'Ev  (TTrecrcj   yXaifugoKTi    .   .   .   (I.  1  13.) 

and  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  people  whom  Homer  calls 
Cyclops,  lived  in  Sicily.  It  seems  that  Telenuis,  the  son  of 
Eurymus,  had  visited  them  before  Ulysses,  (I.  509) :  and  though 
the  voyage  of  Ulysses  was  a  fable,  we  may  safely  believe  that 
Telemus  was  a  real  character,  who  had  actually  visited  the  country ; 
and  Homer  may  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  introducing  tiic 
name  of  one  of  his  own  friends  into  his  poem.  In  another  place 
(A.  106),  he  mentions  the  island  Trinacria  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show^  the  identity  of  that  country  with  what  he  had  before  named 
as  die  land  of  the  Cyclops.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  leave 
Homer's  Sinbad,  and  return  to  the  Pelasgi  or  Tyrrheni, 

We  have  said  that  they  appear  to  have  visited  Italy  in  very  earl} 
times  :  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  went  inva- 
riably by  sea.  Freret  would  wish  to  prove  that  they  reached  Ital} 
by  land;  but  Mr.  Cramer  well  observes,  that  they  "were  unques- 
tionably a  maritime  people  ;  and  their  first  settlements  Hadria, 
Spina,  and  Ravenna,  were  seaport  towns."  Few  events  in  his- 
tory are  more  remarkable  than  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
Tyrrheni  made  in  Italy ;  and  nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the 
advantage  which  civilization  possesses  over  numbers  and  more 
ancient  possession.  The  Unibri  and  Siculi  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  :  and  we  copy  the 
follovying  passage  from  Mr.  Cramer's  work,  which  excellently 
describes  the  manner  in  which  a  few  Pelasgic  adventurers  succes- 
sively spread  themselves  over  the  fairest  part  of  Italy. 

"They  gradually  advanced  from  the  Po,  into  the  country  of  the 
Umbri,  who,  being  then  at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their 
assistance,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy,  gave  them  settlements 
and  lands  in  the  newly-acquired  territory,  which  was  Etruria  Proper.     In 
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the  history  of  these  events  I  adhere  chiefly  to  the  authority  of  Philistus^  the 
Sicilian  historian,  who  makes  the  Siculi  of  Ligurian  origin  ;  and  states  that 
the  people  who  expelled  them  were  the  Umbri  and  the  Pelasgi,  that  being 
the  most  rational  and  intelligible  account  of  this  very  early  revolution. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  migration  of  the  Siculi  took  place 
about  eighty  years  before  the  siege  of  Tioy,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  event  by  Hellanicus,  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  very  far  from  the  mark  in  assigning  the  date  of  about  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  settlement  of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi 
in  Etrnria.  Here,  then,  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives, 
their  first  twelve  cities  ;  and  if  we  conceive  this  people  bringing  with 
them  all  the  improvements  in  war,  navigation,  and  general  civilization, 
which  Greece  was  then  beginning  to  derive  from  her  proximity  to  the 
East  and  to  Egypt,  into  a  country  only  inhabited,  and  that  partially,  by 
rude  and  savage  clans,  we  shall  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  great  and 
rapid  influence  which  they  would  exercise  over  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  Italy.  We  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  joined,  from  time 
to  time,  by  numerous  bands  of  Pelasgi,  adventurers  like  themselves,  as 
Ephorus  represented  them,  who  would  flock  from  dift'erent  parts  of 
Greece  to  any  country  where  renown  and  profit  were  to  be  acquired. 
The  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  had  hitherto  infested  the  ^gean,  would 
naturally  retire,  when  that  sea  was  protected  by  the  navy  of  Minos,  to 
the  seas  of  Italy,  to  exercise  there  the  habits  which  they  had  acquired 
from  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  remained  so  long  a  characteristic  of  their 
nation.  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  venture  to  send 
colonies  into  Sicily  till  long  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread 
inspired  by  those  formidable  depredators.  From  the  tradition  preserved 
by  Lycophron,  it  would  appear  that  they  formed  settlements  on  almost 
every  part  of  the  coast  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  Their  colonies  in 
Campania  and  in  Lucania,  where  Psestum  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
founded  by  them,  as  well  as  others  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  also 
sufficiently  attest  their  busy  and  enterprising  spirit.  They  seem  in  fact 
to  have  spread  themselves  over  all  Italy,  and  in  that  sense  we  may 
perhaps  take  the  assertion  of  Livy  to  be  time,  that  the  Tuscan  name  had 
reached  every  part  of  the  peninsula  and  its  seas  before  the  arrival  of 
jEneas.  But  it  was  in  Eti-uria,  properly  so  called,  that  the  Tyrrheni  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  this  power,  and  established  under  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities." — (Vol.  i.  p.  163,  &c.) 

The  whole  of  this  extract  so  entirely  agrees  with  our  own 
theory  as  to  the  population  of  Italy,  that  we  wonder  Mr.  Cramer 
should  not  more  decidedly  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  its 
first  inhabitants  were  Celts.  The  resemblance  which  the  Etruscan 
and  Latin  languages  bear  to  the  Greek,  would  not  at  all  lead  us 
to  awree  with  Mr.  Cramer  in  thinkins:  that  the  first  inhabitants 
were  of  a  Grecian  stock.  We  have  already  said,  that  a  civilized 
people  will  always  impress  its  language  upon  one  which  is  more 
barbarous,  if  the  two  become  blended  together :  and  there  is  a 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Victorinus,  which  we  believe  is  not 
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allmKil  to  in  Mr.  Cianioi's  book;  this  is,  that  the  Pehisgi,  under 
thr  linidancf  of  1  It  rciiK's,  introduced  htti  is  into  Latinin.  Wlio- 
cvtT  NVf  arc  to  suj>posc  this  Jlcrcnks  to  have  been,  ue  iiave  heic 
an  aekiiowK  (Ified  tiadilioii  that  letters  were  introthiced  by  tlie  Pe- 
hisgi;  and  evt  i\  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject  must  have 
obseiM'd  that  the  l>alin  hiiignage  reseinbh's  the  il'iolic  more  than 
any  otlier  Circcian  diahct;  and  the  vEolic  is  known  to  be  the 
oUh'st  foini  of  the  (J reek  hniguage.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
ancient  Etruscans  wrote  from  right  to  left,  and  the  old  Pelasgie 
inscriptions  are  also  written  in  the  same  way.  Tiiese  facts  may 
be  brought  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  learned  much 
from  the  Greeks  :  but  we  repeat  that  the  whole  course  of 
ancient  history  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  first  and  original 
settlers  were  of  a  totally  different  stock. 

^^  hen  it  is  said  that  tiie  Pelasgi  carried  letters  into  Italy,  this 
nnist  not  be  understood  of  the  first  comers  ;  for  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  Pelasgi  themselves  learned  the  use  of 
letters  from  the  Phoenicians  :  and  Cadmus,  who  had  the  honour 
of  importing  this  improvement  into  Greece,  did  not  arrive  there 
till  regular  settlements  had  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  sometime  subsequent  to 
Cadmus,  that  the  use  of  letters  was  carried  into  Italy.  The 
Pluinieians  themselves  may  perhaps  have  visited  the  Italian  coasts 
in  ancient  times  :  and  some  of  the  early  traces  of  civilization, 
which  we  meet  in  that  country,  may  have  been  owing  to  Phoeni- 
cian rather  than  to  Pelasgie  arrivals.  The  Egyptians  may  also 
have  contributed  their  share  in  introducing  some  improvements. 
Diodorus  Sicnlus  has  observed,  that  Egypt  sent  many  colonies 
into  dift'erent  parts  :  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  a  distinct  work 
was  written  upon  this  subject  by  Ister,  an  inhabitant  of  Alex- 
andria. But  of  these  Egyptian  colonies  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  History  has  preserved  the  names  of  Cecrops,  Erictho- 
nius,  Danaus,  and  others,  who  undoubtedly  went  from  tiiat 
country  into  Greece  :  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Shuckford,  that 
they  arrived  there  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  when  Egypt 
was  suffering  great  tyranny  and  oppression  from  the  new  dynasty 
of  shepherd  kings.  He  supposes  that  it  was  this  oppression 
which  caused  so  many  persons  to  quit  their  country  about  the 
same  time  and  seek  for  settlements  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  if  lar^e 
numbers  migrated,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  might 
settle  in  Italy.  But  upon  this,  as  observed  above,  neither  history 
nor  tradition  have  preserved  any  details.  The  fact  is  certainly 
not  improbable,  and  we  should  rejoice  if  Mr.  Cramer  could 
throw  any  light  upon  so  obscure  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Tuscan  power  grew  up  by  the  union  of 
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the  Tynlieni  with  the  Umbri,  or  whoever  else  were  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  parts  of  Italy.  The  Greeks,  as  might  be 
expected,  continued  to  speak  of  this  powerful  people  under  the 
name  of  Tyrrheni ;  but  the  Romans,  from  some  cause  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted,  spoke  of  them  under  the  appellation  of 
Etrusci  or  Tusci.  The  history  of  the  Tuscans,  if  we  had  mate- 
rials from  which  it  might  be  composed,  would  be  extremely 
interesting.  It  would  carry  us  back  into  times  long  antecedent 
to  the  reputed  foundation  of  Rome,  and  would  exhibit  to  us  that 
ancient  people,  powerful  by  land  and  sea,  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  flourishinu;  among  them.  We  should  find  them  decid- 
edly  the  leadmg  power  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  constantly 
coming  into  contact  with  the  formidable  navy  of  Carthage.  Mr. 
Cramer  in  a  few  words  describes  tlie  decline  and  ruin  of  their 
political  consequence. 

"  Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective  plan  for  securing 
their  conquests  and  strengthening  their  confederacies,  they  would  have 
been  the  masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  their  enterprises,  after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been 
desultory,  and  their  measures  ill  combined  and  ineffectual.  A  fatal  want 
of  internal  union  which  prevailed  amongst  their  states,  as  Strabo  judi- 
ciously observes,  rendered  them  an  easy  conquest  to  their  Gallic  invaders 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Sanniites  in  Campania  j  while 
Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  of  their  power  and  existence  those 
persevering  and  systematic  attacks,  which  vv^th  her  were  never  known  to 
fail.  The  history  of  the  Tuscans,  subsequently  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  Livy,  and  at  intervals  from  short  detached 
notices  in  the  Greek  historians  and  poets  :  but  a  rich  field  is  left  open  to 
the  antiquary,  who  would  illustrate  the  annals  of  this  interesting  people 
from  the  monuments  that  are  daily  discovered  in  their  country,  which 
seems  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  of  good  taste  through  a  per- 
petuity ofages."-— (Vol.  i.  p.  160,  170.) 

The  early  history  of  Rome  is  involved  in  still  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  Tuscans.  The  Roman  antiquaries  themselves 
disputed  as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  and  nothing  certain  was 
agreed  among  them.  But  this  is  a  minor  point,  compared  with 
the  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in  modern  times.  It  has 
always  been  thought  doubtful  whether  much  authority  should  be 
attached  to  the  history  of  Rome,  previous  to  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  when,  as  Livy  himself  tells  us,  all  the  records 
were  destroyed.  But  some  later  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
iconvince  us,  that  the  whole  of  the  early  Roman  history  is  altoge- 
Ither  a  fable.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  historical  scepticism,  Mr. 
Cramer  has  some  very  judicious  remarks  at  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

"  Let  us  retrench,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  gaudy  decorations  and  fan- 
iful  ornaments  with  which  these  historians  have  embellished  their  work. 
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hut  let  ns  not  at  the  same  time  oveilhrow  the  whole  fahric.  We  may 
juuiic  what  is  exuhciant  or  decayed,  and  weed  what  is  rank  and  unjiro- 
Jitahle;  hut  we  must  heware,  in  the  process,  of  encroaching  upon  wlia! 
is  sound,  or  rooting  out  what  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Let  it  Ik 
granted  that  the  rape  of  the  Sahinc  women  is  a  fiction,  it  may  still  \)c 
true  that  'J'atius  and  his  Curetes  were  once  masters  of  Rome.  ThouL^h 
it  be  uncertain  witli  respect  to  the  Iloratii  and  Cnriatii,  which  belonged 
to  Rome,  and  which  to  Alba,  we  may  still  believe  that  the  latter  city; 
sank  beneath  its  more  powerful  rival.  The  elder  Tarquin's  reign  doesj 
not  cense  to  be  an  historical  fact,  because  we  hear  an  absurd  story  of  an, 
eagle  unctneriug  his  head  on  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  con- 
stitution, said  to  have  been  framed  by  Servius  Tullius,  may  have  been 
the  result  of  longer  experience  and  more  practical  wisdom  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  single  reign  :  but  it  was  such  a  constitution  as  ]{omc  did 
receive,  and  which  it  was  afterwards  enabled  to  bring  to  a  state  of  greater 
perfection  than  any  ancient  form  of  government  that  we  are  ac(juainted 
with.  Suppose  the  story  of  Lucrctia  false,  we  cannot  deny  that  mo- 
narchy was  established  at  Rome,  and  made  way  for  consular  authority 
about  the  time  that  Livy  pretends,  though  that  historian  may  be  wrong 
in  giving  Valerius  Publicola,  and  not  lloratius  Barbatus,  as  a  colleague 
to  Jirutus.  The  valour  of  lloratius  Codes,  and  the  fortitude  of  Mutius 
Scivvola,  may  be  left  to  the  admiration  of  school  boys  ;  but  the  siege  ol 
Rome  by  I'orsenna  is  no  idle  tale  invented  for  their  amusement,  though  it! 
should  be  proved  that  the  consequences  of  that  event  were  not  sohonourable 
to  the  Romans  as  Livy  has  chosen  to  represent  them.  It  is  a  disputed 
point,  whetlier  two  or  five  tribunes  of  the  people  were  elected  at  first  : 
but  does  that  doubt  invalidate  the  fact  of  the  secession  to  the  Mons 
Sacer  ?  Cancel  three-fourths  of  the  Roman  victories  and  triumphs  over 
the  ^([ui  and  \'olsci,  will  it  be  less  true  that  the  former  were  nearly 
exterminated,  the  latter  coiupletely  subjugated  ?  Say  it  was  gold,  and 
not  the  valour  of  her  dictator  and  his  troops,  which  delivered  Rome  from 
the  Gauls  ;  she  may  surely  boast  of  having  lived  to  revenge  herself  on  the 
barbarian  foe,  and  of  having,  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  blotted  out  the 
stain  of  that  transaction,  and  of  the  shameful  rout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allia.  Li  short,  though  we  may  sometimes  pause  M'hen  reading  the 
early  annals  of  Rome,  and  hesitate  what  judgment  to  form  on  many  of 
the  events  which  they  record,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to  prevent  us 
from  straying  far  from  our  course,  and  to  lead  us  on  safely  to  the  terra 
firma  of  her  history." 

With  the  substance  of  these  remarks  we  full}'  agree :  that  is, 
we  think  it  highly  probable,  that  most  or  all  of  these  characteristic 
lacts  had  a  substantial  basis  of  truth  :  but  still,  if  they  were  pre- 
served only  in  tradition,  the  writers  who  first  worked  them  up 
into  a  connected  history,  might  perhaps  not  preserve  any  order 
of  dates,  and  might  supply  the  connecting  links  entirely  from 
their  own  imagination.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Diodes  of 
Peparethus  was  the  lirst  writer  who  gave  any  credit  to  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  such  as  it  has  come  down   to  usj  but  of  this 
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Diodes  nothing  is  known.  An  ingenious  hypothesis  might 
perhaps  be  framed  as  to  the  early  history  of  Rome  being  fabri- 
cated out  of  materials  taken  from  Greek  writinss.  It  is  certain 
that  many  mcidents  recorded  by  Herodotus  are  to  be  found  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius ;  and  this  coincidence  may  be  observed  in 
great  and  important  events,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  trifling 
and  ludicrous.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  story  of  Sextus  Tarquin 
cutting  oft'  the  heads  of  the  poppies,  which  is  an  evident  copy  of 
the  tale  related  by  Heiodotus  concerning  Thrasybulus  and  the 
ears  of  corn.  A  more  remarkable  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
birth  of  Romulus  compared  with  that  of  Cyrus.  Both,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  founders  of  great  empires ;  both  were  ex- 
posed in  their  infancy :  the  one  was  nourished  by  a  Molf,  or,  as 
the  antiquarians  interpreted  it,  by  a  woman  whose  name  was 
Lupa ;  and  the  nurse  of  Cyrus  was  Spaco,  which  in  the  Medan 
language  signified  a  bitch.  The  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
may  remind  us  of  what  Herodotus  relates  of  the  combat  between 
the  Argians  and  Tegeans,  though  in  the  latter  case  there  were 
300  on  each  side,  and  only  three  in  the  former.  The  history  of 
Herodotus  may  bring  to  our  recollection  many  coincidences  of 
this  kind;  some  of  which,  particularly  the  resemblance  between 
Romulus  and  Cyrus,  appear  almost  too  striking  to  have  happened 
twice  and  in  different  countries.  We  may  remember  also,  that 
Herodotus  ended  his  days  at  Thurium,  in  the  south  of  Italy  :  and 
it  is  well  observed  by  Tiraboschi,  that  when  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  derived  all  their  literature  from  Greece,  we  are  to  under- 
stand Magna  Graecia,  from  which  country  the  earliest  Roman 
writers  came,  and  in  which  Thurium  was  situated. 

Admitting,  however,  that  much  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  is 
fabulous,  or  borrowed  from  the  histories  of  other  countries,  much 
of  it  may  also  be  true  :  and  whatever  hypothesis  we  form  as  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  there  will  be  difticulties  to  encounter,  which 
the  ancient  Italian  writers  do  not  enable  us  to  surmount.  Thus  it 
seems  likely  to  remain  for  ever  undecided,  whether  Romulus  was 
the  founder  of  a  new  city,  or  whether  the  Tuscans  had  inhabited 
it  long  before.  That  such  a  person  as  Romulus  existed — that 
he  came  from  Alba,  and  occupied  a  strong  position  on  some  of 
the  seven  hills,  is  too  well  attested  by  history  and  tradition,  to  be 
altogether  denied ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  Tuscan  power  extended  over  all  that  part  of  Italy,  and  that 
\  eii  was  within  eight  miles  of  Rome,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  so  good  a  natural  position,  as  that  which  was  afforded  by  the 
seven  hills  and  the  river  Tyber,  should  have  been  neglected  by 
that  warlike  people.  Mr.  Cramer  mentions  many  facts  which 
})oint  out  a  connexion  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  early  inha- 
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l.itai.ls  (.r  Hoim-  (vol.  i.  p.  3 j4.)  ;  and  upon  the  ^vlu.lo  no  snppo- 
sitinii  i.ppi  ars  to   us   s.)  plausil.Io   as   tl.at  winch  makes  kome  to  ! 
haN.-  \nvn  built  and  occupied  by  the  Tuscans  n.  very  eail>  tnues,  ■ 
and  atui wards  to  have  been  seized  by  an  adventurer  trom  Alba. 

We  have  not  time  to  discuss  at  nuich  length  the  probabilitv  ot  . 
an  Arcadian  colonv  havintr  settled  on  the  Palatme  hill.  JMr.i 
Cramer  justlv  obsrives.  that  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  ancient  |, 
testinionv  insupport  of  such  an  event;  but  he  adds,  that  it  is  not  1 
probable  that  K\ander  actually  came  from  Arcadia,  as  that  district 
could  never  have  been  a  maritime  country.  That  the  Arcadians 
were  not  a  maritime  people  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  at 
least  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is  evident  from  the  fact  mentioned 
by  him  of  the  ships  which  led  their  forces  to  Troy  having  been 
furnished  bv  Agamemnon,  "because  they  took  no  concern  m 
naval  aifairs"."  Jiut  we  have  observed  above,  that  when  a  nation 
or  a  tril)e  were  in  the  habit  of  changing  their  abode,  the  name  by 
which  they  were  known  might  be  left  impressed  upon  different 
districts.  That  the  Arcadians  were  Pelasgians,  we  know,  not 
onlv  from  Pausanias,  who  expressly  asserts  the  fact,  but  from  tlie 
more  ancient  testimony  of  Herodotus.  It  is  perfectly  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  tribe  of  the  same  Pelasgi  who  ultimately  settled 
in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  may  have  sailed  in  very  early 
times  to  the  western  coast  of  Italy;  and  thus  an  Arcadian  colony 
may  have  settled  on  the  Palatine  hill,  tiiough  they  did  not  come 
from  the  country  which  was  subsequently  called  Arcadia,  and 
though  the  Arcadians  of  whom  Homer  spoke  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  maritime  affairs. 

The  classical  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  observed  the  total 
silence  of  the  early  Greek  writers  with  respect  to  Rome.  Aris- 
totle appears  to  have  heard  nothing  concerning  it,  though  he  took 
such  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions  and  the 
history  of  foreign  states.  Herodotus  might  have  been  thought 
still  more  likely  to  have  mentioned  it,  and  the  more  so,  because 
he  ended  his  days  in  Italy.  He  has  however  not  once  alluded  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  city.  Scylax  the  Geographer,  who  is  sujt- 
posed  to  have  written  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  is,  as  Mr.  Cra- 
mer observes,  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Rome.  Theo- 
phractus,  Theopompus,  and  Clitarchus,  also  alluded  to  it,  as  we 
are  told  by  Pliny,  and  tliey  lived  a  little  later  than  the  lime  of 
Alexander.  With  these  exceptions,  the  wars  of  Rome,  and  her 
gradual  encroachments  upon  the  territories  of  her  neighbours, 
appear  to  have  caused  little  sensation  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
fines of  Italy ;  a  fact  which  might  perhaps  be  brought  to  prove 
that  Rome  was  for  some  centuries  in  a  state  of  greater  obscurity 
and  insignificance,  than  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  would 
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endeavour  to  persuade  us.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  think  that 
the  ancients  possessed  some  traditions  of  the  early  intercourse 
between  Greece  and  Italy,  which  are  now  entirely  lost.  Thus 
Justin  tells  us  that  the  Phoceeans,  when  they  had  left  their  country 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  were  making  the  voyage  which  ulti- 
mately led  them  to  the  foundation  of  Marseilles,  sailed  up  the 
Tiber  to  Rome,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who 
was  then  king.  Herodotus  knew  nothing  of  this  story;  nor, 
though  he  mentions  the  flioht  of  the  Phoca?ans  in  considerable 
detail,  does  he  even  state  that  they  founded  Marseilles.  It  would 
be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  tradition  preserved  by 
Justin  is  altogether  a  fable.  The  dates  assigned  by  chronologists 
to  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  the  elder  Tarquin,  sufficiently  coincide 
to  make  this  visit  of  the  Phocasans  not  impossible ;  and  if  Poly- 
bius  is  correct  in  saying,  that  a  treaty  was  made  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  in  the  iirst  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the 
name  of  Rome  must  certainly  have  been  known  at  some  distance 
beyond  her  own  walls,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 

The  Greek  colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  which  gave  the  name 
of  Magna  Gra^cia  to  that  part  of  the  country,  must  be  looked 
upon  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  Pelasgic  adventurers 
alluded  to  above,  though  Mr.  Cramer  has  not  pointed  out  the 
distinction  with  sufficient  plainness.  The  Pelasgi,  who  visited 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  early  times,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
Greeks.  They  were  themselves  the  settlers  of  that  country  which 
M  as  subsequently  called  Hellas  or  Greece  :  and  though  their  voy- 
ages to  Italy  were  probably  made  at  a  later  period,  Greece  itself 
was  in  a  far  too  unsettled  state  for  some  hundreds  of  years  to 
send  out  colonies  into  distant  parts.  The  first  Pelasgi  were  evi- 
dently a  barbarous  and  unlettered  race ;  they  seem  to  have  had 
little  notion  of  civil  polity,  or  domestic  comfort ;  and  their  long 
voyages  were  probably  undertaken  more  from  a  restless  activity, 
and  a  dislike  to  settled  habits,  than  from  any  political  or  com- 
mercial spirit.  The  Pelasgic  Greeks  learned  the  arts  and  institu- 
tions of  civilized  life  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians ;  and 
the  remark  of  Thucydides  is  probably  conect,  that  it  was  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  a  long  continuance  of  internal 
wars,  that  Greece  had  leisure,  or  indeed  the  means,  to  send  out 
colonies.  Mr.  Cramer  indulges  himself  in  paying  high  compli- 
ments to  the  spirit  and  enterprize  of  the  Greeks,  who,  though  pos- 
sessing such  an  insigniticant  territory  themselves,  yet  established 
settlements  in  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  should  perhaps 
be  more  accurate  in  ascribing  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  to  the 
liatural  consequences  of  an  increasing  population.  Confined  in 
many  instances  to  a  narrow  space  between  mountains  and  the  sea^ 
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aiul  almost  coinpcllcil  to  keep  within  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town, 
they  were  oblijieii  to  send  out  colonics  whieh  might  find  a  niain- 
tenanrr  for  tlitinsilves  in  some  other  country.  And  thus  the  nu- 
merous stalls  >)(  Ma<;na  (Jra-eia  gradually  grew  up  into  indepen- 
dent and  nourishing  republics. 

'I'll ucvd ides  observes,  Uiat  Italy  and  Sicily  received  their  colo- 
nies for  the  most  part  from  the  Peloponnesus;  and  such  we 
minht  naturallv  expect  to  have  been  the  case.  The  local  situation 
of  Athens  would  direct  their  sailors  to  go  eastward,  and  visit  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor;  nor  would  they  be  often  tempted  to  double 
the  stormy  promontory  of  Malea,  and  venture  into  the  open  sea 
to  the  south.  The  I\lo[)onnesian  states,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
particularly  Corinth,  which  had  a  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  the 
istlnnus,  wouUl  naturally  send  out  their  ships  in  that  direction, 
which,  after  following  for  some  way  the  line  of  the  Epirot  coast, 
would  pass  over,  willi  liltle  risk,  to  the  opposite  and  neighbouring 
shores  of  Italy.  Accordingly  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Cramer,  that 
the  Achceans  "  were  the  first  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  southern  Italy :"  and  the  towns  of  Sybaris,  Cro- 
tona,  Metapontnm,  and  Caulon,  which  were  followed  by  Taren- 
tum,  I^ocri,  and  Khegium,  were  founded  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tions in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  them. 

The  first  settlements  of  this  kind  made  by  the  Achaeans  may  be  | 
supposed   to  have   taken  place  about  the  year  720  A.  C;    and 
though  the  new  comers  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fact,  they 
were  probably  descended  from  the   same  stock  with  some  of  the 
tribes  in  whose  neighbourhood  they  settled.     All  writers  appear 
to   argue,  that  the  Ginotri  were  the   most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
southern  Italy ;  at  least  that  they  were  the  people  who  occupied 
the  country  when  the  Achaeans  first  arrived   there  :  and  Italus, 
who  had  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  whole  peninsula,  is  j 
repoi  ted  to  have  been  a  chieftain  of  the  CEnotri.     Mr.  Cramer 
takes  some  pains  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  that  the  CEnotri  were  not  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  | 
nor  descended   from  an   Arcadian  colony.     We  repeat  what  we 
have  said  above,  that  the  first  Celtic  inhabitants  and  the  Pelasgic  j 
adventurers  who  afterwards  settled  amongst  them,  probably  be-  ' 
came  so  intermixed,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
them ;    and  the    confusion,    which    prevailed    upon  this   subject 
among  ancient  writers,  probably  arose  from  their  not  being  aware 
that  in  some  districts  the  Celtic  population  was  most  numerous, 
while  in  others  the  Pelasgi  had  gained  the  ascendency;  besides 
which,  they  appear  not  to  have  remarked,  that  the  Pelasgi  came 
to   Italy  from   many  difterent  quarters,   and  at  many  successive 
|)eriods. 
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When  we  reflect  upon  the  opulence  and  prosperity  to  which 
some  states  of  Magna  Gra^cia  attained,  it  must  excite  surprise, 
that  so  few  architectural  remains  have  survived  to  attest  their  an- 
cient grandeur.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  which  was 
once  so  famous,  and  now  presents  so  few  interesting  tokens  to 
the  traveller  and  the  antiquary.  The  situation  of  many  of  the 
towns  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  Some  of  them  are  known  to 
have  been  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  and  Strabo;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Tarentum  and  Rhegium,  scarcely  any  have 
retained  their  ancient  name  or  even  their  former  site.  The 
temples  of  Pajstum  are  almost  the  only  ruins  which  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  in  that  once  interesting  country;  and 
they  may  be  said  to  owe  their  preservation  rather  to  the  insalu- 
brity and  sterility  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  has  not  caused 
any  modern  town  to  make  use  of  the  materials.  Mr.  Cramer 
says,  in  a  note,  "  It  is  singular  that  no  ancient  writer  has  alluded 
to  the  temples  of  Psestum,  the  most  striking  edifices  unquestion- 
ably which  have  survived  the  dilapidations  of  time  and  the 
barbarians  in  Italy."  We  cannot,  however,  see  any  thing  remark- 
able in  this  silence.  It  is  probable,  that  almost  every  town  in 
southern  Italy  possessed  temples  and  other  public  buildmgs  of 
equal  or  even  greater  beauty;  for  the  style  of  the  remains  at 
Paestum  is  of  a  character  which,  though  bespeaking  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  is  certainly  inferior  in  elegance  and  in  chasteness  of 
design  to  many  other  edifices  which  still  survive.  The  fact, 
therefore,  of  their  not  being  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  is  not 
at  all  more  singular,  than  that  the  most  celebrated  statues,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de'  Me- 
dici, the  P'arnese  Hercules,  &c.  &c.  are  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
or  any  other  writer,  who  has  treated  of  the  works  of  art.  The 
reason  perhaps,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same ;  that  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  would  have  said,  in  the  words  of  King  Henry, 

"  I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  as  good  as  he." 

The  most  singular  circumstance   concerning  Paestum  is   the 

I  total  demolition  of  all  the  houses,  and   the  level  appearance  of  the 

I  soil  which  must  once  have  been  covered  with  buildings.     It  is  a 

'  matter  of  authentic  history,  that  Paestum  was  finally  destroyed  by 

[the  Saracens  in  the  year  915  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 

!  cathedral  of  Salerno  received  some  architectural  ornaments  from 

ithis  ill-fated  city.     But  what  is  become  of  the   remainder  of  the 

I  ruins?     No  other  town,  as  observed  above,  has  sprung  up  in  its 

neighbourhood;  there  is  a  church  and  one  or  two  houses  within 

[the  walls;  but,  with  these  exceptions,   there  is  nothing  but  the 

jwalls  themselves,  the  three  temples,  and  an  amphitheatre,  which 
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indicates  the  situation  of  an  ancient  town.  The  surface  also  ia 
not  particularly  uneven  nor  strewed  with  fragments.  The  guides, 
it  is  true,  will  stamj)  upon  the  ground,  and  inform  the  traveller 
that  it  is  hollow  uncUMiicalh;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  steps 
which  lead  up  to  the  temples,  the  soil  has  not  accumulated  above 
the  ancient  surface  to  any  remarkable  degree.  The  same  per- 
plexity concerning  the  site  of  deserted  towns  presents  itself  in 
other  places.  The  Campagna  of  Rome  was  once  nearly  covered 
with  houses  for  many  miles  from  the  walls:  excavations  often 
bring  to  light  some  of  the  foundations:  but  the  natural  process 
of  vegetation  appears  to  remove  the  traces  of  the  encroachments 
made  upon  it  by  man,  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  have  no  idea 
in  our  own  country,  where,  fortunately,  the  ruin  and  abandonment 
of  a  town  has  not  become  a  connnon  occurrence.  , 

We  have  a  word  or  two  to  add  concerning  the  roses  of  Paes- 
tum.  Every  poet,  every  traveller,  and  almost  every  reader  can 
(juote  passages  which  prove,  as  he  imagines,  that 

" twice  each  year  her  storied  roses  blew." 

Mr.  Cramer  has  collected  nearly  all  these  passages :  but  the 
only  one  which  can  support  the  idea  of  the  roses  blowing  twice  a 
year  is  that  from  Virgil,  who  speaks  of 

" bifcri  rosaria  Paesti." — Gcorg.  iv.  1 19. 

but  these  words,  if  we  understand  them  rightly,  only  mean— the 
rose   beds  of  the.  fertile  Passtum — the  epithet  biferi  being   ap- 
plied not  to  the  roses,  but  to  the  soil  of  Pa'Stum  generally,  which, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  produced  two  crops  in  the  year 
This  also  is  a  circumstance  attended  with  some  difficulty.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Paestum  was  lux- 
uriant and  productive  in  ancient  times ;  whereas  the  soil  is  nov« 
marshy  and  barren,   and  the  air  unwholesome.     The  climate  o 
Italy  has  certainly  undergone  considerable  changes;  but  whethei 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  some  causes,  over  which  art  has  nr 
control,    or   whether  the    spots,    which    are  now   unproductive 
might  be  reclaimed  by  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  is  a  qucs 
tion  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  subject.     Th 
following  observations  of  Mr.  Cramer  are  to  the  point,  and  ma 
interest  the  reader. 

"  It  has  been  thought  by  some  modern  writers,  that  the  climate  an 
temperature  of  Italy  have  undergone  some  change  during  the  lapse  c 
ages  5  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  for  instance,  w^as  colder  than  i 
is  at  present.  This  opinion  seems  founded  on  some  passages  of  Horace 
(OcL  i.9.  Epist.i.  7,  10.)  and  Juvenal,  {Sat.  vi.  521.)  in  which  men 
tion  is  made  of  the  Tiber  as  being  frozen,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  countr 
as  exhibiting  all  the  severity  of  winter.  But  these  are  circumstanct 
which  happen  as  often  in  the  present  day  as  in  the  time  of  Horace,  nc 
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is  it  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  see  snow  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  March 
or  even  April.  I  witnessed  a  fall  of  snow  there  on  the  12th  of  April, 
.1817.  Whatever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  some  districts,  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  clearing  away  of  great  forests,  or  the  draining  of 
marshes,  as  in  Lombardy,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  much  better 
cultivated  and  more  populous  country  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  other  hand,  great  portions  of  land  now  remain  unculti- 
vated, which  were  once  productive  and  thickly  inhabited.  The  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  part  of  Tuscany,  and  a  great  portion  of  Calabria,  are 
instances  of  the  latter  change." — vol.  i.  p.  10. 

To  the  passages  collected  by  Mr.  Cramer  concerning  the 
celebrity  of  the  Paestan  roses,  we  would  add  the  following  from 
Claudian,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  this  celebrity  was 
owing  to  the  country  about  Paestum  producing  double  roses. 

" vel  flore  sub  uno 

Ceu  gemin^e  Pa?stana  rosae  per  jugera  regnant." 

In  Nupt.  Hon.  24G. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Cramer  had  entered   a  little 
more  at  length  into  the   history  of  those  ill-fated  but  interesting 
towns,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.     He  says  indeed,  with  truth, 
that  so  many  books   have  been  written  on    the  antiquities   and 
works  of  art  discovered  in  Hercvdaneum,  that  the  subject  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  (vol.  ii.  p.  176)     And  with  respect 
to  Pompeii  he  refers  the  reader  to  "  the  many  excellent  works 
which  are  already  before  the   public."  (p.  180.)     It  is  not  upon 
the  modern  re-appearance,  or  the  fossil  antiquities  of  these  two 
cities,  that  we  wish  Mr.  Cramer  to  have  entered  into  a  discussion  : 
but  the  date  of  their  overthrow,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  whole 
of  this  coast,  which  has  evidently  been  ravaged  by  volcanic  action 
in  very  remote  times,  would  furnish  an  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing topic,  which  the  research  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cramer  would 
be  well  qualified   to  illustrate.     The  reader  would  hardly  under- 
stand, from  his  description,  that  Pompeii,  which  is  now  at  least  a 
mile  distant  from  the  sea,  was  formerly  a  maritime  town  ;  and  the 
different  nature  of  the  material  which  has  covered  the  two  places 
is  a  fact  of  considerable  importance,  when  we  are  investigating 
the  period  of  their  submersion. 

Mr.  Cramer  observes,  "  of  the  more  complete  catastrophe 
which  buried  Pompeii  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  we  have  no 
positive  account;  but  it  is  reasonably  conjectured,  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  famous  eruption  under  the  reign  of  Titus."  (vol.  ii. 
p.  180.)  This  was  in  the  year  79;  and,  in  our  own  country  at 
least,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  this  being  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  two  cities  were  destroyed.  There  are,  however, 
some  reasons  for  entertaining  doubt  on  this  head.  We  have  now 
i  lying  before  us  a  work  published  at  Naples,  in  1810,  by  C.Lippi, 
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the  title  of  which  is,  "  Fu  il  fiioco,  o  racqiia  che  sotterro  Pompei 
C(l  Krcoltiiior  and  thf  object  of  the  author  is,  to  prove,  what  ap- 
j)car.s  at  lii>t  si^ht  an  appalling  paratlox,  that  the  two  cities  were 
ilcstroNid  not  hy  liiv,  hut  !>}  water!  The  title  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, might  lead  us  to  think  it  more  absurd  than  it  really  is;  and, 
injustice  to  Signer  Lippi,  we  inform  our  readers,  that  he  sup- 
poses these  towns  not  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  but  subsecpiently;  and  that  their  submersion  was  not 
caused  by  a  volcanic  sliower,  projected  immediately  from  the 
crater,  (or  as  he  repeats  it  an  hundred  times,  non  gia  dalla  caduta 
delle  ceiu-ri  volcaniche,  lanciate  in  aria  del  Vesuvio,)  but  was  the 
effect  of  long  and  continued  rains,  which  brought  down  the  volcanic 
matter  that  had  been  accuuudating  for  ages  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  thus  buried  the  town  in  what  might  literally  be 
described  as  a  stream  of  cinders.  It  is  true,  that  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Naples,  of  which  Signor  Lippi  was  a  member,  brought 
the  question  to  a  vote,  and  decided  against  his  hypothesis  by  a 
majority  of  eighteen  to  two;  and  at  a  subsequent  sitting  they 
passed  a  decree,  that  no  niemorial  of  Signor  Lippi,  upon  this 
subject,  should  ever  again  be  entertained  by  them.  Notwith- 
standing this  very  scientific  mode  of  deciding  the  question,  there 
are  more  grounds  than  might  be  supposed  for  adopting  (if  we  may 
speak  geologically)  the  Neptunian  theory  rather  than  the  Plutonian. 
^\  e  cannot  at  present  enter  into  the  discussion  farther  than  to 
state  a  fact,  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  point  advanced  by 
Lippi,  that  in  a  covered  cloister  of  the  house,  which  stands  outside 
of  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  in  the  street  of  the  tombs,  a  row  of  jars 
was  found,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  volcanic  ashes.  It  might 
reasonably  be  asked,  if  that  city  was  buried  by  a  shower  of 
burning  matter  descending  perpendicularly  upon  it,  how  could 
these  jars  be  filled  when  they  were  standing  under  a  roof,  and  this 
roof  was  not  destroyed  ?  Signor  Lippi  argues,  that  they  were 
filled  by  a  stream  of  ashes  which  were  washed  into  the  cloister 
by  a  sudden  inundation :  and  his  reasoning  seems  more  plau- 
sible, when  we  are  told,  that  all  the  jars  which  were  standing  in  u 
row  were  not  found  to  contain  ashes  :  the  whole  of  the  cloister | 
was  filled;  the  upper  stratum  was  vegetable  mould;  beneath] 
which  was  a  layer  of  ashes;  but  the  strata  were  not  horizontal  :! 
and  those  jars  only  contained  volcanic  matter,  the  tops  of  which 
met  the  stratum  of  ashes  :  when  the  jars  rose  above  this  stratum 
they  were  filled  only  with  soil,  whence  Signor  Lippi  argues,  thutj 
the  ashes  did  not  descend  perpendicularly,  but  were  washed  in  by' 
a  stream  of  water.  It  may  be  added,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  manuscripts  found  in  Hercu- 
hmeum  had  not  been  acted  on   by   fire;  and  that   the  tufa,  with 
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•which  the  town  is  covered,  "was  the  result  of  tonents  laden  with 
sand  and  volcanic  matter,  and  descending  at  the  same  time  with 
showers  of  ashes  and  stones."  He  tells  us,  also,  that  from  the 
appearance  of  the  exterior  manuscripts,  and  the  interior  part  of 
the  manuscripts,  they  "  must  have  been  acted  upon  by  water." 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  probably  held  the  opinion,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  authentic  accounts  of  later  eruptions,  that  water 
issued  from  the  crater,  together  with  the  more  solid  materials ; 
and  though  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  Lippi  conceives  the 
aqueous  deposit  to  have  been  made,  he  may  certainly  appeal  to 
the  chemical  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  contirmiug 
his  own  theory,  or,  at  least,  not  contradicting  it. 

We  should  be  unwilling  to  conclude  from  these  or  any  other 
arguments,  whatever  weight  we  may  attach  to  them,  that  every 
commentator  and  antiquary  has  been  wrong  in  assigning  the 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  to  the  year  79  of  the 
Christian  era.  But  history  certainly  lays  some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  our  adopting  this  belief.  In  the  lirst  place  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  that  the  younger  Pliny 
mentions  the  overthrow  of  these  two  towns  in  the  letter  which 
relates  his  uncle's  death.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
have  entertained  this  belief.  But  if  they  will  examine  the  letter, 
they  will  find  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Herculaneum 
or  Pompeii.  It  is  there  stated,  that  showers  of  ashes  fell  at 
Stabiae,  whicli  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mountain  than 
Pompeii;  and,  therefore,  we  may  infer  that  the  latter  place  was 
visited  in  the  same  way  :  but  not  a  syllable  is  said  in  this  inte- 
resting letter  of  these  two  cities  being  buried.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  town  of  Stabile  has  been  covered  to  the  same  depth  as 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii :  and  since  Pliny,  who  names  this 
place,  does  not  mention  that  the  ashes  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
overwhelming  the  town,  we  may  infer,  that  the  eruption  which 
buried  Stabiae  was  not  that  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  but  one  which 
happened  subsequently,  and  which  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
destroyed  the  two  other  towns. 

Tacitus  is  sometimes  quoted  as  alluding  to  this  catastrophe, 
when  he  tells  us  that  some  cities  on  the  fertile  coast  of  Campania 
were  swallowed  up  or  overM'helmed  (Jiausta.  ant  obruta.)  But 
he  appears  to  be  there  treating  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  year 
79;  and  his  expressions  are  more  applicable  to  the  damage 
which  was  done  to  these  two  towns  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
year  QS.  Dio  Cassius  is  the  eailiest,  and  we  believe  the  only 
writer  of  antiquity,  who  expressly  says  that  these  two  towns  were 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  He  tells  us 
that  it  produced  lamentable  effects  in  many  other  quarters,  and 
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"  totally    ovorwlit'hucd    two    whole   cities,    Herculaneiim    and 
PoihikmI,  wliilo    the    people  were   sittiiio;  in  the   theatre."     But 
l)io  Cassiiis,  it  must  be  rcnieuibereil,  did  not  tlourisli  till  about 
the  year  '2uO :   and  what  he  says  of  the  inhabitants  being  seated 
in   the  theatre   at    the   time   of  the    eruption  appears  evidentl\ 
untrue  ;   lor  two  theatres  have  been  excavated  in  Pompeii,  and 
one  in  llereulaneum,  and  not  a  single  skeleton  has   been  found 
in  either.     We  can  hardly  indeed  imagine  the   calamity  to  haw 
come  so  suddenly  as  not  to  have  permitted  the  people  to  escape 
from  the  theatre,  which  is  the  meaning  necessary  to  be  given  to 
the  words  of  Dio :    and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  streets  of 
Pompeii,  as   far  as   the  excavations  have  been   carried,  militate 
against  the  idea  of  the  mountain  having  sent  forth  its  fiery  showers 
without    any    previous    notice.       It  is    impossible    to    read   the 
description  given  by  Pliny  of  the  consternation  which  was  caused 
by  the  eruption  of  79,  and  to   imagine  that   any  inhabitants  ol" 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  would  have  thought  of  atten<iing  an 
exhibition   in   the    theatre.     It  seems  not   improbable  that  Dio 
confounded  the  eruption  of  79  with  the  earthquake  which   hap- 
pened in  G.'>;  for  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  tiiat  a  great  part  of  Pom- 
peii was  thrown  down  in  the  latter  year:  (An.  xv.22.)and  Seneca, 
speaking  of  the  same  earthquake,  informs  us  that  part  of  Hercu- 
laneum was  in  ruins,  and  what  was  standing  was  in  great  danger 
at  the  time  of  his  writing.     Tlius  much  is  at  least  certain,  even 
from  the  account  of  Dio  himself,  that  the  two  cities  were  not  so 
"  totally  overwhelmed"  as  he  states  them  to  have  been  ;  for  he  goes 
onto  say,  that  Titus  immediately  despatched  two  consular  persons 
into  Campania  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been  done,  and 
to  establish   two   colonies   in  Herculaneum   and  Pompeii.     We 
learn  the  same  fact  from  Suetonius,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and 
speaks  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  happened  in  the  reiga 
of  Titus,  but  does   not  mention  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  by 
name.     He  adds  that  officers  were  sent  by  Titus  for  the  relief  of 
Campania,  and  that  the   goods  of  those  persons  who  were  killed 
by   the   eruption,  and  who    left    no  heirs,  were  applied    to    tiie 
restoration  of  the  cities  which  had  suffered.     This  contemporary 
account  may  be  depended  upon  as   true ;    from  which  it  seems 
plainly  to  follow,  that   the  immense  deposit  of  volcanic  matter 
which  concealed  the  two  towns  for  so  many  centuries,  could  not 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  eruption  in  the  time  of  Titus.  Had  they 
then  been  buried  to  their  present  depth,  the  emperor  would  never 
have  thought  of  digging  them  out.     It   would  have  been  vastly 
cheaper  to  build  a  new  town  upon  the  new  surface  which  had 
been    raised  •,    and    by    that   strong,   and    sometimes  infatuated 
altarhmcnt  which  binds  all  men  to  their  native  spot,  persons  are 
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never  wanting  in  that  populous  country  to  construct  houses  upon 
the  tops  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed,  and  to  sink  their 
foundations  in  lava  which  is  scarcely  yet  cold. 

Tertullian,  who  flourished  A.D.  200,  might  also  be  quoted  as 
confirming  the  notion  of  the  two  cities  being  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Titus  ;  for  in  refutation  of  the  notion  that  every  public 
calamity  was  caused  by  the  anger  of  the  Gods  against  the  Chris- 
tians, he  says,  that  fire  from  Vesuvius  covered  Pompeii  at  the 
time  when  there  were  no  Christians  who  could  be  accused  ; 
which  expression,  though  by  no  means  true,  even  if  we  apply  it 
to  the  eruption  of  79,  yet  requires  us  to  understand  it  of  some 
early  period  in  the  Christian  era ;  and  undoubtedly  the  year  79  is 
the  earliest  which  the  accounts  of  any  historian  will  allow  us  to 
assign.  Tertullian,  however,  lived  in  Africa,  and  did  not  write 
till  130  years  after  the  supposed  event  took  place:  neither  do 
his  words  necessarily  imply  that  the  town  was  completely  buried : 
(Ponipeios  de  sua  monte  perfudit  ignis.  Apol.  41.)ancl  against 
these  authorities  we  may  oppose  a  remarkable  passage  in  Florus. 
This  writer,  as  he  informs  us  himself  in  his  preface,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  and  he  speaks  of  nearly  200  years  having  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  his  own.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  he  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  beauties  and 
advantages  of  Campania :  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  are  mountains 
clothed  with  vines,  Gaurus,  Falernus,  Massicus,  and  Vesuvius 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  which  is  a  rival  of  jEtna  in  its  fires : 
cities  upon  the  seacoast,  Formiae,  Cumae,  Puteoli,  Naples,  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii,  and  the  very  chief  of  cities,  Capua,  which  was 
formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  three  largest  cities  with  Rome  and 
Carthage."  Here  is  an  author  writing  several  years  after  the 
reign  of  Titus,  and  he  names  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  among 
the  most  beautiful  towns  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  It  might 
be  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  speaking  of  these  towns,  not  with 
reference  to  his  own  times,  but  to  the  period  of  the  Samnite  war, 
the  history  of  which  he  was  then  writing,  and  which  took  place 
in  the  year  340  A.C.  This,  however,  seems  highly  improbable ; 
for  in  the  first  place,  in  the  very  passage  now  quoted,  he  speaks 
of  Vesuvius  as  a  volcano,  though  the  Romans  had  no  account  of 
any  eruption  previous  to  that  of  79  ;  and  having  alluded  to  this 
phenomenon,  he  would  hardly  have  mentioned  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  in  the  next  sentence  as  flourishing  cities,  if  he  had 
known  that  they  had  entirely  disappeared :  and  in  the  second 
place  we  may  observe  that,  speaking  of  Capua  as  the  chief  of 
cities,  and  a  rival  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  he  expressly  uses  the 
yvovA formerly  ;  from  which  it  is  natural  to  infer  that,  though  in 
his  time  Capua  had  lost  its  distinguished  pre-eminence,  yet  that 
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ForniiiP,  Cumvv.  Putooli,  Naples,  llerculaneuin,  and  Pompeii, 
were  still  inliiihitetl  towns. 

A\e  are  Ictt,  tlu  relore,  to  conclude,  that  if  Ilerculancum  and 
Pompeii  sutVeicd  from  the  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  which 
thev  most  probably  did,  (particularly  Herculaneum,  M'hich  is 
situated  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,)  either  a  part  only  of  the 
cities  was  destroyed,  or  they  were  not  buried  so  deep  as  to  render 
the  r»storation  of  them  impracticable. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  at  what  period  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, which  reduced  them  to  the  state  in  which  we  at  present 
see  them?  If  they  were  not  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  or 
if  thev  were,  and  the  emperor  caused  them  to  be  rebuilt,  when 
did  the  eruption  happen,  which  again  so  completely  overwhelmed 
them  ?  This  is  a  question  more  easy  to  be  put  than  to  be  an- 
swered. It  is  certain  that  no  subsequent  historian  mentions  any 
explosion  of  Vesuvius,  which  had  the  effect  of  burying  Hercu- 
laneum and  Ponqjeii :  but  authors  have  reckoned  up  thirty  erup- 
tions since  that  of  79,  and  some  of  them  are  stated  to  have  been 
awfully  violent.  A  very  great  one  took  place  in  203  ;  and  Tigo- 
nius  assures  us,  that  in  the  year  47'2  there  was  such  a  shower  of 
ashes  projected  from  tlie  mountain  as  to  cover  all  Europe,  and  to 
reach  even  to  Constantinople,  which  is  nearly  800  miles  distant ! 
The  Emperor  Leo  is  said  to  have  been  alarmed  at  these  unex- 
pected visitors,  and  to  have  Hed  from  the  city  in  dismay !  !  The 
truth  of  this  narrative  may  be  questioned  by  persons  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  scepticism  :  but  those  who  invented  such  a  story 
must  have  had  some  grounds  for  their  exaggeration  :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  eruption  of  that  year  was  greater 
than  any  of  which  the  persons  who  saw  it  had  any  record.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  have  a  list  of  the  years  in 
which  other  remarkable  eruptions  are  stated  to  have  happened : 
tliey  werein  512,  685,  1036,  1049,  1138,  1 139, 1306, 1500,  l631, 
1660,  1682,  1694,  1698,  1701,  1737,  1751,  1754,  1759,  1760, 
1765,  1766,  1776,  1778,  1779,  1794,  with  a  few  others  which 
have  happened  recently.  In  some  of  the  earlier  of  these  erup- 
tions the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  may  have 
been  completed.  They  may  perhaps  have  been  buried  at  diffe- 
rent times :  for  the  material,  which  covers  Pompeii,  consists  of 
small  ashes  not  cemented  together, whereas  the  strata,  which  are  cut 
through  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  are  as  solid  and  as  hard  as 
stone.  If  the  proofs  already  given  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  final  catastrophe  did  not  happen  in  79,  we  may 
add,  that  the  excavations  made  at  Herculaneum  have  brought  to 
light  six  strata  of  volcanic  matter,  which  have  evidently  been  depo- 
sited at  successive  periods. 
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The  history  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast  would 
furnish  interesting  matter  for  discussion,  if  Mr.  Cramer  would 
undertake  the  investigation.      It  is   sometimes   stated,  that  tiie 
eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus  is  the  first  which  is  known  to  have 
taken  place  from  Vesuvius.     It  may  be  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  details ;  but  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  that 
the  volcano  had  been  in  action  at  a  much  more  remote  period. 
The  streets  of  Pompeii  are  paved  with  lava ;  which  to  those  who 
believe  the  destruction  of  the  town  to   have  taken  place  in  79, 
must  be  a  proof  that  former  eruptions  had  occurred,  from  which 
this  lava  had   been  formed.     But  no  proofs  upon  this  head  are 
wanting.     It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  Tuscany  and  Cam- 
pania without  observing  volcanic  matter,  in  beds  of  greater  or  less 
thickness,   over  nearly  the  whole  surface   of  the  country.     The 
earth'  called  Puzzolana,  and   the  building  stone  called  Tufo,  so 
much  used  at  Rome,  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.     Vitruvius 
has  preserved  a  tradition  of  Vesuvius  having  exploded  in  ancient 
times ;  and   Strabo   and   Diodorus  Siculus  both  draw  the  same 
conclusion  from   the  appearance  of  the  mountain  in  their  own 
days,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.     The   Forum  of  Vulcan, 
which  is  described  by  Strabo,  appears,  as  Mr.  Cramer  observes, 
to  be  the  extinct  crater,  which  is  nosv  called  Solfatara.     Other 
names  were  given  by  the  ancients  to  this   part  of  the  country, 
which  seem  clearly  to  point  out  that  fires  had  been  seen  to  pro- 
ceed from  it  at  different  periods.     The  lake  Avernus,  the  rivers 
Styx  and  Cocytus,  the  Phlegraean  and  Elysian  fields,  with  many 
other  scenes  of  classical  celebrity,  have  all  been  placed  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  that  the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions  was 
somewhere   thereabouts  has   been  repeated   by  so  many  of  the 
poets,  that  it   is  needless   to  quote  the  passages.     Mr.  Cramer 
doubts  whether  Italy  contains  the  scene  of  Ulysses'  descent  into 
hell,  and  whether  the  Cimmerii,  who  "  were  covered  with  clouds 
and   darkness,  and  who  never  saw  the  light  of  the  sun,"  were 
understood  by  Homer  to  be  situated  in  Italy.     We  have  already 
given  as  our  opinion,  that  the   words  of  Homer,  if  taken  in  all 
their  detail,  do  not  seem  to  place  the  Cimmerii  in  Italy ;  but  we 
have  also  hinted,  that  Homer  probably  had  no  definite  idea  as  to 
where  they  were,  but  had  only  heard  of  such  people  from  travel- 
lers; and  since  later  writers  certainly  did  place  the  Cimmerii  on 
the  western  coast  of  Italy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sailors  who 
gave  the  account  to  Homer  had  been  in  those  seas  and  witnessed 
the  clouds  of  smoke  which  issued  from  the  hills.     There  is  every 
reason  to  think,  that  at  some  very  remote  period  the  whole  country 
was  on  fire  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  within  the 
range  of  authentic  history.     The  battle  of  the  Gods  in  the  Phle- 
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gr;vuu  fields,  ^heii  mountains  were  piled  upon  mountains,  like 
J*clion  upon  Ossa,  may  not  unnaturally  be  traced  to  an  ancient 
traililioii  of  lliese  numerous  volcanos  ;  and  a  Gra>cian  or  Phoeni- 
cian sailoi,  wlien  lie  returned  home  after  having  witnessed  the 
ph;enoniena  of  that  tremendous  coast,  might  be  allowed  to  in- 
(lidge  himself  in  a  little  romance,  and  may  very  innocently  have 
worked  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Homers  of  the  day.  Periiaps 
f^ouu'  of  the  miraculous  events  recorded  by  Livy  and  other  au- 
thors may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  volcanic  action.  The 
showers  of  stones,  which  fell  so  often  at  Alba  anil  in  Campania, 
(bt)lh  of  them  volcanic  countries,)  may  have  come  from  Vesuvius 
or  other  mountains.  We  woukl  refer  the  reader  particularly  to 
Livy  i.  31.  ik.  XXV.  7.  in  each  of  which  places  the  words  of  the 
historian  may  easily  be  applied  to  the  usual  effects  of  an  eruption. 
Pliny  also  mentions  a  shower  having  fallen  in  Lucania  of  matter 
resenil)ling  sponges,  (ii.  ,57.)  which  could  hardly  be  any  thing  else 
than  pumice  stone. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Cramer  and  his  interesting 
discussions,  having  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  \\g  shall  be  happy  to  resume  our  ac(iuaintance 
\\\\.\\  him,  if  he  continue,  as  we  trust  that  he  will,  to  carry  the 
same  spirit  of  research,  and  the  same  judiciousness  of  reflexion, 
into  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 


Art.  III. — A  Treatise  on  tlie  Evidence  of  the  Scripture  Miracles. 
By  John  Penrose,  M.A.  London.  Baldwin  and  Co.  1826. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

JMr.  Penrose  is  already  known  to  the  literary  world,  (though  not 
by  any  means  so  Mell  known  as  he  righteously  deserves  to  be,) 
first,  by  his  Bampton  Lectures,  which  exhibit  a  masterly  contrast 
between  the  true  wisdom  which  has  laid  the  imperishable  foun- 
dations of  Christianity,  and  that  miserable  counterfeit  of  wisdom 
which  never  fails  to  implant  the  elements  of  destruction  in  every 
Avork  of  imposture  :  secondly,  by  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Discipline  of  Human  Motives,"  a  performance  of  very  high 
merit,  but  whose  excellence  is  unhappily  encased  in  a  style  of 
composition,  penetrable  only  by  resolute  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion. He  now  appears  again  before  the  public,  with  the  present 
Treatise,  which  fully  sustains  his  reputation  as  a)i  able  and  honest 
reasoner,  and  a  profound  and  original  thinker. 

The  plan  of  this  Essay  is  very  comprehensive.     It  consists  of 
■a  preliujiiiary  dissertation,  containing  a  statement  of  the   nature 
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of  miraculous  evidetice ;  and  showing  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  exertion  of  a  power  unequivocally  superhunran  must 
be  held  conclusive  of  divine  authority ;  while  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  occupied  with  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  various  evidences 
we  possess  for  the  real  performance  of  the  scripture  miracles. — 
See  Preface,  p.  xvii. 

The  author  seems  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the  former  part  of 
this  plan  should  be  deemed  a  needless  trial  of  his  own  industry 
and  his  reader's  patience.  For  "  wherefore,  (he  imagines  it  will 
be  asked,)  wherefore  this  proof,  that  in  the  Scripture  Miracles 
we  possess  a  certain  sanction  of  truth?  What  Deist  now  im- 
putes to  magic,  or  to  demoniacal  agency,  the  miracles  which  we 
ascribe  to  Moses  or  to  Christ  ?  Who  is  there  who  does  not  allow 
them,  if  performed,  to  prove  the  agent's  divine  authority  ;  or  who 
questions  any  thing  of  them,  except  their  real  performance? 
Why  attempt  to  prove  what  is  not  brought  into  question?  Why 
beat  the  air  by  thus  solving  objections  which  no  modern  incre- 
dulity is  found  to  propose?" — Preface,  p.  xviii.  xix. 

These  apprehensions,  we  conceive,  the  author  may  conlidently 
dismiss.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  readily  conceded  to 
him,  that  the  "  principles  discussed  in  the  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation form  to  the  believer  a  necessary  part  of  his  entire  series 
of  proof;"  a  part,  too,  the  more  valuable,  "  because  the  notion, 
that  real  miracles  may  be  performed,  and  yet  not  be  decisive  of 
a  divine  authority,  has  certainly  been  the  persuasion,  if  not  of  the 
present  age,  yet  of  most  ages  of  which  we  have  any  historical 
record." — Preface,  p.  xxi.  But,  in  the  second  place,  we  believe 
that  the  principles  in  question  are  by  no  means  inapplicable  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  many  an  unsteady  believer,  even  at  this  day. 
We  apprehend  that  there  are  persons  who,  though  they  would 
never  think  of  imputing  to  magical  or  daimoniacal  agency  the 
miracles  of  Moses  or  of  Christ,  are  yet  thrown  into  much  per- 
plexity by  this  consideration — that,  if  any  created  order  of  beings 
has  the  power  of  producing  praeternatural  effects,  the  force  of  all 
miraculous  evidence  is  much  weakened,  if  not  altogether  destroyed. 
For,  if  Christ  and  Beelzebub  can,  each  of  them,  alter  the  course 
of  nature,  how  can  we  surrender  ourselves,  with  confidence,  to 
the  guidance  of  either?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  such  per- 
sons, unless  relieved  from  this  embarrassment,  will  find  no  refuge 
but  in  a  total  abandonment  of  the  miraculous  evidence,  or  in  the 
belief,  that  no  evil  being  can  be  entrusted  by  the  Almighty  with 
the  privilege  of  working  miracles ;  in  contradiction,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  the  plain  tenor  of  scripture. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  branch  of  this  alternative  was 
chosen  bj  Farmer;    and  to  his  vigour  and   acuteuess  we  are 
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accordingly  in(lel»tcd  for  a  triumphant  proof,  that  no  real  miracles 
Mere  wrought  bv  the  Magicians  of  Egypt,  or  by  the  Witch  of 
I'jidor.*  I'nfoitiinately,  however,  he  lias  pursued  his  principles 
(()  an  extent  which  brought  him  into  a  wilderness  of  dangerous 
spec\dati(»n,  wliere  his  learning  served  oidy  to  mislead  him.  We 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  digression 
from  our  more  innnediate  purpose,  if  we  seize  this  opportunity  of 
olVering  a  few  remarks  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  us,  on 
a  recent  perusal  of  his  work.  We  have  the  less  hesitation  in 
craving  this  indulgence  of  our  readers,  as  the  subject  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  design  of  Mr.  Penrose ;  and  as  the  peculiar 
notions  of  Farmer  are  by  no  means  extinct,  though  his  work  may 
not  now  be  very  generally  read.  And  we  shall  heartily  rejoice, 
if  our  observations  prove  in  some  degree  corrective  of  the  evils 
which  appear  to  us  inseparable  from  his  scheme  of  thought  relative 
to  this  very  important  department  of  theology. 

The  grand  error  then  which  runs  through  his  treatise  is,  the  pre- 
sumption, that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  what  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  moral  government  of  the  m  orld  is,  or  is  not,  com- 
patible with  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  reconcile  to  the  divine  equity  the  permission  of 
superhuman  agency,  to  all  appearance  in  behalf  of  falsehood,  he 
exhausts  his  ingenuity  and  erudition  in  devising  for  himself  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  interpretation ;  a  scheme  which  shall  relieve 
scripture  from  the  difficulties  he  attaches  to  the  belief  of  any  pre- 
ternatural interference  not  proceeding  direct! i/  from  God. 

Now,  it  may  safely  be  allowed,  that  it  would  be  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  goodness  of  God,  to  assert,  that  He  had  let  loose,  on 
responsible  and  moral  agents,  a  class  of  malignant  beings,  armed 
with  fearful  powers  of  delusion,  and  privileged  to  exert  those 
powers  according  to  their  own  caprice,  without  control  or  limi- 
tation. But  how  is  his  goodness  impeached  by  the  supposition, 
that  such  beings  may  have  a  limited  commission,  or  an  occasional 
license,  to  display  superhuman  agency  before  men?  How  can 
we  be  sure  that  it  may  not  have  formed  part  of  his  original  de- 
sign to  allow  such  occurrences,  either  for  the  exercise  of  our 
judgment,  or  the  trial  of  our  faith,  or  for  some  other  wise  but 
unsearchable  purpose?  If  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  this,  be 
to  impeach  the  Divine  Benevolence,  or  Justice,  how  can  we 
peruse  the  history  of  mankind,  or  survey  the  state  of  the  world, 
without  finding  a  perpetual  arraignment  of  those  attributes? 
^\  hat  shall  we  say  to  the  numberless  forms  in  which  evil  is 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  mysterious  texture  of  God's  providence  ? 

*  Parmei's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  c.  iv.  s.  1.  2. 
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and  who  shall  confidently  deny  that  the  visible  effects  of  malevo- 
lent spiritual  agency  may  sometimes  be  among  them ?  We  all 
perceive  that  men  are  left  very  much  to  their  own  powers  in  see- 
ing and  feeling  their  way  out  of  physical  and  moral  difficulties  ; 
and  Christians  know  that  the  honest  exercise  of  those  powers  has 
the  promise  of  a  blessing.  Why  should  these  conditions  be  inap- 
plicable to  any  particular  class  of  difficulties  or  trials?  Reason- 
ing independently  of  experience,  we  might  be  tempted  to  pro- 
nounce that  a  gracious  and  righteous  God  would  never  suffer 
"  a  strong  delusion "  to  go  forth  among  his  creatures,  in  any 
shape,  or  under  any  circumstances.  But  every  day's  observa- 
tion confounds  such  reasonings  and  surmises.  How  then  are  we 
to  prescribe  the  exact  degree  and  kind  of  difficulty  which  is  to 
attend  the  respective  varieties  of  our  probation. 

In  answer  to  all  this  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  God  can  never 
give  his  sanction  to  imposture.  But,  how  does  it  appear  that 
any  such  sanction  is  to  be  implied  from  a  license  occasionally 
given  to  evil  spirits  to  work  wonders,  more  than  from  the  general 
course  of  providence  which  has  allowed  so  much  success  to 
human  impostures  of  the  most  flagitious  kind.  It  seems,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  a  fixed  principle  of  the  divine  government, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  moral  probation  of  accountable  beings. 
In  that  case  every  economy,  whether  providential  or  miraculous, 
must  always  be  expected  to  propose  the  severest  trials  to  our 
reason  and  our  faith.  And  if  spiritual  agency  is  to  be  employed 
for  our  temptation  in  one  way,  it  is  difficidt  to  see  why  it  should 
not  be  permitted  in  another.  If  the  Devil  be  allowed  to  assail 
us  with  secret  suggestions,  why  are  his  emissaries  to  be  wholly 
debarred  from  the  grosser  resources  of  delusion  ?  Nay,  more  : 
can  it  be  questioned  that  internal  temptations  may  be  incom- 
parably more  dangerous  and  subtle  than  the  exhibition  of  lying 
M'onders?  Our  suspicions  are  naturally  armed,  even  against 
miracles,  in  support  of  questionable  doctrines.  But  what  mortal 
can,  of  himself,  be  a  match  for  invisible  principalities  and  powers, 
when  engaged  in  a  confederacy  with  flesh  and  blood  ;  that  is,  with 
his  own  depraved  and  inordinate  passions  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  maintained  by  Farmer,  that  miracles  performed 
by  lying  spirits  7nust  be  a  trial  too  severe  for  all  human  sagacity 
and  virtue.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  the  evidence  of  miracles  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  an  instrument  of  our  probation,  because  it 
must  operate,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
individual.  That  it  will  not  overcome  inveterate  obstinacy  is 
manifest  by  the  fate  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  And,  in  every  case, 
men  must  be  left  to  the  use  of  their  moral  and  rational  faculties, 
either  in  yielding  to  it,  or  resisting  it,  as  a  motive  operating  on 
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their  conduct.  But  he  will  not  allow  that,  in  any  case,  the  pro- 
bation can  be  carried  so  tar,  as  to  leave  the  man  to  the  guidance 
of  the  same  faculties,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  the  mi- 
racle proceeds  from  Ciod  or  from  some  inferior  agent.  He  as- 
serts that  miracles,  apparently  in  support  of  error,  never  could  be 
permitted  for  the  trial  of  mankind,  because,  by  their  very  nature, 
thev  are  calculated  lo  coi/i/ntnid  belief;  to  estah/ish  falsehood,  if 
produced  in  behalf  oi  falsehood;  and,  therefore,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  then)  negatives,  at  once,  all  notion  of  piobation.  But 
how,  then,  it  may  again  be  asked,  are  we  to  account  for  the  per- 
mission of  counterfeit  miracles,  closely  resembling  the  true;  so 
closelv,  at  least,  that  they  must,  infallibly,  produce  the  same 
effect  on  multitudes,  as  if  they  were  true? — so  closely,  that  it 
must  often  require  profound  discernment  and  laborious  inquiry 
to  find  out  the  imposture.  We  see  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
divine  perfections  to  suffer  large  portions  of  mankind  to  be  de- 
ceived; to  expose  them  perpetually  to  delusions,  which  a  vast 
proportion  of  them  seem  utterly  unprepared  to  resist  or  to  detect. 
ii  wicked  men,  then,  are  peiniitted  to  come  forward  with  signs 
and  "  lying  wonders,  and  all  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness," how  can  we  confidently  venture  to  exclude  the  agency  of 
"  seducing  spirits"  from  the  dispensations  of  God. 

To  this  question  Farmer  seems  to  think  it  a  sufficient  answer, 
that  "  against  human  craft,  human  caution  is  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity."* Now  this,  as  a  mere  abstract  and  theoretical  proposition, 
may  be  true.  It  is  true,  just  as  another  analagous  proposition  is 
true,  respecting  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  ;  namely,  that 
they  are  adequate  to  the  most  abstruse  and  sublime  discoveries  of 
science.  Thus,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  human  powers 
are  equal  to  the  complicated  task  of  calculating  the  moon's  mo- 
tion. But  it  is  also  true  that,  under  certain  circumstances  of  dis- 
advantage, a  journey  to  the  moon  is  not  a  whit  more  impractica- 
ble than  any  such  scientific  achievement.  Precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  human 
craft,  that  may  not  be  matched  by  the  highest  degree  of  human 
caution  and  sagacity.  But  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
there  must  be  nmumerable  instances  in  whi-ch  the  caution  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  opposed  to  the  fraud.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great 
practical  approximation  to  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  in  a  state  of 
advanced  civdization,  and  difi'used  intelligence,  more  especially  in 
those  countries  where  a  free  press,  with  its  ten  thousand  eyes  and 
tongues,  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  detect  and  proclaim  deception. 
But  what  becomes  of  this  assertion  in  darker  and  ruder  times? 

*  See  Farmer,  ch.  iv.  s.  5. 
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What  is  a  horde  of  barbarians,  or  even  a  tribe  of  ignorant  pea- 
sants, to  do  against  a  fraternity  of  practised  impostors?  At  all 
events,  what  a  length  of  time  may  elapse,  and  what  irreparable 
mischief  may  be  done,  before  the  cheat  can  be  exposed,  and 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  wicked  men!  And,  in  the  interval,  how 
does  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been  deceived  differ  from 
what  it  might  have  been,  had  preternatural  powers  been  actually 
employed  for  their  seduction? 

It  is  obvious  that  Farmer  has,  throughout,  lost  sight  of  an  im- 
portant distinction,  which,  in  all  inquiiies  of  this  nature,  should 
constantly  be  kept  in  mind;  the  distinction  between  error,  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  insurmountable  by  human  faculties,  how- 
ever exalted  or  improved;  and  error,  which  is  unavoidable  by 
individuals  placed  in  certain  predicaments.  That  mankind  will 
not  be  exposed  to  errors  of  the  former  description,  we  all  are 
strongly  impelled  to  believe.  That  many  portions  of  mankind 
are  actually  exposed  to  errors  of  the  latter  kind  is  notorious  and 
certain;  and  there  seems  no  ground  whatever  for  confidently  dog- 
matizing as  to  the  classes  of  created  beings  that  may  be  made 
instrumental  to  such  delusions. 

In  order,  however,  to  place  his  doctrine  in  the  strongest  point 
of  view,  Farmer  supposes  the  extreme  case  of  a  heathen,  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  idolatry  by  a  miracle  wrought  expressly 
for  the  confirmation  of  that  practice.*  The  heathen  in  that 
case,  for  aught  that  we  can  discern,  would  be  scarcely  blameable 
for  yielding,  if  he  were  entirely  without  any  antagonist  evidence 
of  equal  strength.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
blameable  than  he  would  have  been  for  yielding  to  e-  dence  which 
he  honestly  believed  to  be  miraculous,  though  in  reality  it  might 
be  nothing  but  delusion.  But,  if  he  should  have  before  him,  at 
the  same  time,  miraculous  notices  of  the  only  true  and  righteous 
God,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  stand  excused.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  idolatry  is  invariably  connected,  more  or 
less,  Avith  moral  depravity.  Supposing,  therefore,  (which  is  the 
extremity  of  concession,)  the  miraculous  pioof  on  either  side  to 
be  equally  strong,  it  would,  at  worst,  leave  the  man  neutral,  if  he 
vvere  not  led  by  his  corrupt  passions  to  prefer  the  more  licentious 
Jistitution.  If  fire  had  come  up  from  the  earth  to  consume  the 
lacrifice  offered  to  Baal,  when  the  flame  descended  from  Heaven 
)n  the  altar  of  Elijali,  the  idolatrous  priests  would  doubtless 
[lave  exulted;  and  the  Israelites  might,  without  blame,  have  felt 
ore  perplexity  at  such  an  appearance.  But,  even  so,  we  know 
lot  that  they  would  have  been  justified  in  at  once  deserting  the 

*  Farmer,  c.  iv.  s.  5. 
NO.  I. — JAN.    1827.  F 
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Clod  of  tlirir  fallicrs,  whose   statutes  were  pure  and  holy,  and 
whose  outstK  tched  arm  had  attendeil  them  lor  ages. 

lint,  after  all,  the  liistory  of  the  divine  dispensations  presents 
us  with  no  sueh   cases,     it  seems,  indeed,  impossible,  with  the 
Hihie  open  before  us,  to  doubt  that  superhuman  intelligences  may 
have  the  power  of  working   miracles.     Whether  that  |)ower   be 
inherent  in  their  nature,  or  only  consigned  to  them  by  special  ap^ 
poiutr^H'ut,  is  an  inquiry  of  little  moment :   for  if  such   beings  be 
allowed  to  interfere   at  all  in  human  aftairs,   their  interference 
must,  to  us,  be  miraculous,  whether  they  are  acting  within  theiri 
own  natural  sphere  or  not.     But  the  great  and  important  circum- 
stance to  be  observed,  is,  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  is  always 
represented  as  under   limitation  and  control.     In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  nearest  approach  to  a  competition  of  miracles  is  to  be! 
found   in  the  contest  between  Moses  and  the  necromancers  ol 
Egypt.     Now  let  us,  purely  for  the   sake  of  argument,  imagine! 
that  those  imj:)Ostors  had  the  advantage  of  preternatural  aid  ;    and] 
let  us  see  whether,  even  in  that  case,  the  contest,  as  it  is  recorded.' 
could  have  left  on  any  well-regulated  mind,  a  doubt  as  to  the 
conduct  demanded  by  the  occasion.     The  sorcerers,  we  will  sup- 
pose, were  enabled,  by  a  confederacy  with  evil  d2emons,  to   con- 
vert rods  into  serpents,  and  water  into  blood,  and  to  bring  up  frog' 
u})on   the  land.       But   here  the  efficacy  of   their  enchantmentff 
ended ;   and  they  were  themselves  compelled  to  acknowledge  tlu 
working  of  a  superior  agent.     And  then  followed  such  an  augus 
display  of  supernatural  power  as  must  have  convinced  any  sant 
mind,  that,  if  there  had  been  any  conflict  of  superhuman  agency 
it  was  between  inferior  spirits    and    the   arm  of  Omnipotence 
What  comparison  could  there  be  between  the  performance  of  tli' 
magicians,  and  the  potent  word  which  called  hail  and  flre  froii 
heaven,  which  spread  over  the  land  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt 
and  which  smote  all  the  firstborn  throughout  the  realm  of  Pha 
raoh  ?     Let  us  imagine  that  we  ourselves  had  been  witnesses   c 
these  scenes,  could  we  have  hesitated  a  moment  which  to  trust,  th 
"juggling  fiends"   of  Egypt,  or  the  mighty   God   of  "Israel? 
W'ould  it  ever  have  occurred  to  us,  that  the   "  finger  of  the  Lord 
was  to  be  resisted,  because  certain  strange  things  had  recent) 
been  achieved,  either  by  crafty  men,  or  deceiving  spirits  ?     W  her( 
then,  is  the  overpowering  trial  of  faith  or  discernment,  implied  i 
such  an  exhibition? 

If  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find   instances  ( 
da^moniacal  action,  which  all  safe  interpretation  must  pronounce 
to  have    been   real.*      The   subject   is,    indeed,  confessedly  aV 

*  "  A  late  learned  and  ingenious  author  (Dr.  Farmer)  lias  written  an  elaborate  dissd 
tation  to  evince,  that  there  was  no  real  possession  in  the  daemoniacs  mentioned   in  til 
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obscure  and  diiFicult  one :  but,  whatever  be  its  difficulty,  it 
surely  does  not  arise  from  any  impeachment  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter implied  in  the  reality  of  da^moniacal  possession.  The  tor- 
ments endured  were  the  same,  whether  inflicted  by  disease,  or  by 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Whether  the  possession  were  real 
or  not,  the  belief  of  its  reality  was  sufi^ered  to  become  almost  uni- 
versal in  Judea.  Those  reasoners,  therefore,  who  allow  them- 
selves a  license  of  speculation,  respecting  what  is,  or  is  not, 
consistent  with  the  divine  benevolence,  will  be  sure  to  find 
much  the  same  difficulty  in  the  subject,  whether  the  possession 
be  held  to  have  been  real  or  imaginary.  Neither  can  any  fair 
objection  be  raised  on  the  ground,  that,  if  evil  spirits  could  work 
such  miracles,  no  miracles  whatever  can  be  decisive  of  divine 
authority :  for,  whenever  the  influence  of  these  beings  on  the 
faculties  of  men,  is  brought  under  notice  in  the  Gospel  history,  it 
seems  to  have  been,  partly  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
that  it  was  an  influence  exercised  purely  by  permission,  and  under 
perpetual  superintendence  and  restriction.  If  we  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  that  the  Lord  had  ever  totally  abandoned  his 
dominion  over  evil  spirits,  even  for  a  time,  and  had  left  them  to 
the  unbridled  exercise  of  their  malice,  in  torturing,  distracting, 
and  deceiving  any  portion  of  the  himian  race — we  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  strongly  tempted  to  distrust  all  miraculous  evidence, 
and  to  wish  for  some  scheme  of  interpreting  Scripture  which 
should  relieve  us  from  so  much  perplexity.     But  our  faith  can  be 

Gospe! ;  but  tl)at  the  style  there  employed  was  adopted  merely  in  conformity  to  popu- 
lar prejudices,  and  used  of  a  natural  disease  ....  Concerning  his  doctrine,  I  shall  only 
say,  in  passing,  that  if  there  had  been  no  more  to  urge  from  sacred  writ,  in  favour  of  the 
common  opinion,  than  the  name  of  ^aifxovi^o/xDiog,  or  even  tiie  phrases  ^aifA,6vtov  £;i^£(v, 
IkCixXXsw,  &c.  T  should  have  thought  his  explanation  at  least  not  improbable,  iiut  when  I 
find  mention  made  of  the  number  of  daemons  in  particular  possessions,  their  actions  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  those  of  the  man  possessed,  conversations  held  by  the  former, 
about  the  disposal  of  them,  after  their  expulsion,  and  accounts  given  how  they  were  actu- 
ally disposed  of;  when  I  find  desires  and  passions  ascribed  peculiarly  to  them,  and  simi- 
litudes taken  from  the  conduct  they  usually  observe  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deny  their 
existence,  without  admitting  that  the  sacred  historians  were,  either  deceived  iheniselves, 
in  regard  to  them,  or  intended  to  deceive  others.  Nay,  if  they  were  faithful  historians, 
this  reflection,  I  am  afraid,  would  strike  still  deeper." — Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  i. 
diss.  vi.  sect.  10. 

"  In  the  New  Testament,  where  any  circumstances  are  added  concerning  the  dasmo- 
niacs,  they  are  generally  such  as  show  that  there  was  something  preternatural  in  the 
dbtemper  ;  for  these  disordered  persons  agreed  in  one  story,  and  paid  homage  to  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ;  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from  madmen,  of  whom  some  would  have 
worshipped,  others  would  have  reviled  Christ,  according  to  the  various  humour  and  be- 
haviour observable  in  such  persons." — Jortin.  Rem.  on  Heel.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Second 
Edition. 
j  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  language  and  conduct  of  our  Saviour  himself 
I  seems  calculated  to  encourage  the  notion,  that  the   patients  were  possessed  by   evil 

..  I  spirits,  and  not  merely  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or  madness. 
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ill  notlanneror.sliipwreik,  when  we  liiul  llial  the  liifenial  powers 
are  proiliieed,  oiil>  to  be  iel)ukeil  and  hatlled.  The  diemons  are 
made  suhject  even  to  the  disciples  of  Christ :  and  Satan  Inmselt 
is  seen  fallinjj;,  like  linhtniiii;-,  from  heaven.  The  right  hand  ot 
CJod  is  put  forth  to  nstrain  the  malice  of  the  Devil,  as  a  pledge 
of  the  dual  and  eompleti;  destruction  of  his  kingdom. 

On  ihf  wholi-,  then,  it  appears,  that,  in  our  speculations 
respecting  miracles,  we  are  not  reipiiretl — because  we  are  not 
enabh-d— to  draw  a  clear  line  of  restriction  round  the  agency  of 
in\isil)le  ixings.  IJnt  it  also  appears,  that  they  who  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  admit  the  exercise  of  superhuman  power  by 
beings  not  absolutely  divine,  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this 
admission.  'I'he  only  just  inference  from  it  is,  that  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  in  many  otiiers,  the  divine  government  is  profoundly 
mysterious.  Inscrutable,  however,  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
department  of  it  to  unsettle  our  reliance  on  miracles  performed 
for  purposes  obviously  unexceptionable  and  benevolent.  There 
is  in  all  the  dealings  of  God,  so  much  that  is  unfathomable  by  us, 
that  it  must  be  dangerous  to  frame  our  views  upon  the  j)resump- 
tion,  that  this  or  that  j)articular  course  of  things  is  incompatible 
vith  his  perfections.  W  hether  by  the  agency  of  men  or  dtemons 
— certain  it  is,  that  delusions  of  the  most  abominable  kind  have 
been  successfully  practised.  But  this,  assuredly,  does  not  ex- 
empt us  from  the  duty  of  exercising  our  judgment  on  every  case 
of  miraculous  evidence  connected  with  our  salvation.  And  if  we 
approach  the  task  in  a  pro})er  temper,  we  shall  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  a  way 
that  puts  to  shame  all  the  works  of  darkness,  whether  carried  on 
by  human  or  by  s[)iritual  agency. 

Ue  trust  that  Mr.  Penrose  will  not  imagine  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  him,  or  his  treatise,  in  offering  these  remarks  on  the 
objectionable  speculations  of  Farmer.  We  believe  that  we  have, 
advanced  nothing  but  what  is  in  full  accordance  with  his  own 
views.  Our  observations,  indeed,  are  little  more  than  an  expan- 
sion of  what  is,  very  justly,  suggested  by  himself,  namely, 
"  that  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  necessary  that  God  should  protect 
our  reasonings  from  all  possible  error  with  respect  to  miracles, 
more  than  other  subjects."— (p.  295.)  And  should  any  one 
complain,  that  his  conscience  and  his  judgment  are  destitute  of 
a  competent  guide  to  conduct  him  through  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  many  imaginable  cases  of  miraculous  attestation,  to  Mr. 
Penrose's  preliminary  dissertation,  we  should  confidently  refer 
him  for  satisfaction. 

The  princi])le  there  established  by  Mr.  Penrose  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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First,  that  every  superhuman  act  confers  on  the  agent  a 
superluunan  authority,  when  appealed  to  for  that  purpose. 

Secondly,  that  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  such  authority 
is,  not  merely  superhuman,  but  absolutely  infallible  and  divine, 
unless  one  of  two  things  can  be  shown  ;  namely,  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  agent  involve  some  doctrine  that  is  incredible  or 
inadmissible,  or  that  they  are  at  variance  with  some  authority 
unquestionably  more  potent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  any  inadmis- 
sible doctrine  be  involved,  or  any  acknowledged  and  superior 
authority  invaded,  then  we  are  bound  either  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  performance  of  the  miracle — (unless  the  evidence 
for  it  should  appear  quite  irresistible) — or,  at  all  events,  to  reject 
the  pretensions  of  the  person  by  whom  the  miracle  is  wrought. 
And,  as  to  the  difficulties  which  may,  in  some  conceivable  cases, 
attend  the  application  of  this  rule,  it  is  our  duty  to  rely  on  the 
aid  and  guidance  of  that  power,  to  whom  we  are  taught  to  look 
under  all  other  temptations. 

For  the  establishment  of  these  positions,  Mr.  Penrose  appeals, 
as  he  is  fully  warranted  in  doing,  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution  of  man.  Wherever  that  constitution  is  tolerably 
sound,  it  will,  of  course,  enable  the  inquirer  to  take  the  first  of 
the  above  steps.  No  person  in  his  senses  can  listen  to  a  teacher 
who  enlightens  the  blind,  or  calls  down  fire  from  heaven,  with- 
out a  much  more  profound  submission,  than  he  will  render  to  an 
instructor,  invested  with  no  such  superhuman  powers.  But,  then, 
the  mere  exhibition  of  power,  if  wholly  abstracted  from  all  other 
'considerations,  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  make  him  bow  to  the 
superhuman  authority,  as  positively  infallible  and  supreme.  He 
cannot  be  quite  certain,  that  the  wonders  he  has  beheld  may  not  be 
the  work  of  some  agent,  inferior  to  the  highest,  but  incomparably 
more  potent  than  man.  And  though  the  power  intrusted  to 
such  agents,  either  for  good  or  evil,  may  be  strictly  limited,  yet,  if 
the  limits  which  confine  it  are  undiscernible  by  him,  he  can  be  in 
no  condition  to  pronounce  whether  those  limits  have  been  passed 
or  not. 

How,  then,  is  he  to  stir  a  step  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  has 
advanced?  How,  but  by  following  the  natural  impulses  of  a 
sound  mind  ?  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  these  internal  sugges- 
tions will  lead  him  to  reason  thus  :  "  I  have  before  me  the  strongest 
evidence  of  an  authority  more  than  human.  I  further  find  myself 
incapable  of  questioning,  that  this  evidence  is,  prima  facie,  at 
least,  a  proof  that  the  same  authority  is  supreme.  How,  then, 
is  this  presumption  to  be  converted  into  certainty?  Clearly  by 
the  total  absence  of  any  thing  to  repel  it.  I  feel,  that  in  all  cases 
it  is  unreasonable  to  refuse  assent  to  the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
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protuii'cl ;  tluit  to  do  so,  wlicn  the  evidence  is,  of  itself,  nearly 
oveipowt  rin<i,  and  wholly  uncontradicted,  is  little  less  than  insa- 
nity. 1  shall,  therefore,  rely,  without  hesitation,  on  the  niira- 
cuious  evidence,  as  indicative  of  the  divine  will,  unless  it  can  be 
show  n  to  involve  any  thing  which  renders  that  belief  utterly  unte- 
nable. If  this  reasoning  be  fallacious,  the  error  seems  to  be  one 
which  no  human  integrity  or  wisdom  can,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  possibly  avoid  :  and  there  is  something  within  me  which 
dictates  the  assurance,  that  to  such  error  the  whole  race  of  man 
never  can  be  exposed." 

Such  appear  to  be,  sidjstantially,  the  views  of  Mr.  Penrose, 
though  not  expressed  exactly  in  his  own  words.  We  see  no 
reason  for  withholding  the  fullest  acquiescence  in  the  criterion 
which  he  j)roi)oses.  And,  as  for  any  practical  difficulties  which 
may  occur  in  the  use  of  it,  they  are  such  as  never  can  "  give 
pause"  to  any  honest  heart  or  unperverted  understanding.  Spi- 
noza himself  declares  that,  if  he  could  be  once  persuaded  that 
I^azarus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  after  lying  four  days  in 
the  grave,  he  would  break  his  system  to  pieces,  and  embrace  the 
Christian  faidi.*  And  we  presume  that  there  are  few  persons, 
(at  least  in  Christian  Europe)  who,  on  witnessing  such  a  scene, 
would  not  instantly  throw  away  their  doubts,  without  stopping  to 
reason  upon  other  cases  of  real  or  supposed  miraculous  inter- 
ference. 

But  what,  (it  has  been  asked  within  our  own  knowledge,)  what, 
if  a  person  who  had  witnessed  a  miracle — for  instance,  tiie  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus — should  walk  across  the  way,  and  there  be  pre- 
sent at  the  performance  of  another  miracle,  precisely  similar,  by 
another  person  of  opposite  pretensions?  Would  not  these  rival 
exhibitions  shake  to  pieces  his  faith  in  all  miraculous  testimony? 
Would  not  one  such  instance  for  ever  deprive  all  superhuman  ap- 
pearances of  their  power  to  command  belief? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  very  safely  be  replied,  that  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  no  instance  similar  to  this  has  occurred; 
and  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  far  as  any  thing  may  be  averred 
with  certainty,  none  such  ever  will  occur.  But,  secondly,  let  us 
suppose  the  case  to  happen.  Let  us  conceive  a  person  to  have  be- 
held Lazarus  rising  up  from  the  tomb.  His  impulse  would  undoubt- 
edly be,  at  once  to  acknowledge  that  the  person,  at  whose  bidding 
the  dead  man  came  forth,  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  And 
this  impulse  would  be  perfectly  overpowering,  unless  something 
should  occur  to  weaken,  or  to  counteract  it.  Let  us  then,  next, 
imagine  that  Judas  Iscariot  had  at  that  time  deserted  his  Master, 

•  Farmer,  p.  110. 
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and  that,  on  the  very  same  day,  another  corpse  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, restored  to  life  at  his  word,  in  the  presence  of  the  very  man 
who  had  witnessed  the  former  miracle.     What  would  be  the  con- 
duct of  that  witness,  supposing  him  to  be  a  person  of  ordinary 
candour  and  discernment?     Would  he,  without  a  moment's  fur- 
ther examination,  declare  that,  from  thenceforth,  he  should  con- 
sider all  miraculous  evidence  as  good  for  nothing  ? — that  the  proof 
must  be  worthless  which  could  be  brought  forward  by  two  such 
opposite  characters? — that  the  miracles  could  give  him  no  sort  of 
confidence  in  the  pretensions   of  either;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  reject  the  authority  of  both?     Would  he  not  rather  fall 
back  on  his  convictions  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  righteous 
and  holy  God,  the  source  of  all   power  and  might?     And  would 
not  these  convictions  compel  him  to  pause  awhile,  and  to  suspend 
his  judgment,  in  full  confidence   that,  in  the  end,  he  should  be 
graciously  conducted  through  his  difficulty?     Or,  if  the  agony  of 
his  embarrassment  should,  for  the  time,  overpower  the  principle 
of  faith  within  him,  would  he  not,  at  least,  feel  himself  prompted 
to  compare  the  consequences  of  admitting   the  claim  of  one  or 
other  of  these  two  wonder-workers?   and  (till  his  doubts  should 
finally  be  cleared  up)  to  take  him  for  his  guide,  whose  doctrine 
or  pretensions  involved  nothing  repugnant  to  the  unalterable  prin- 
ciples of  right?     Would  not  this  be  a  much  more  safe  and  right- 
eous course  in  him,  than  to  distort  and  dislocate  his  faculties  by 
an  effort  to  throw  off  the  pressure  of  all  miraculous  evidence;  an 
effort  which  never  can  be  made  without  the  utmost  violence  to 
our  nature  ?     We   are   so  constituted,  that  the  concurrence  of  a 
superhuman  act  with  unimpeachable  tenets  must  be  sufficient  to 
compel   the   assent  of  every  sound  intellect.     If  a  case   should 
occur  in  which  the  condition  of  an  unquestionable  doctrine  was 
wanting,  or  which  presented  the  appearance  of  conflicting  autho- 
rities, much   perplexity  and   confusion   would   doubtless   ensue. 
But  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to   follow  the 
guidance  of  our  moral  instinct,  which,  unless  enfeebled  or  per- 
verted, will  always  tell  us  that,  miracle  or  no  miracle,  wrong  never 
can  be  changed  into  right;  and  that  signs  and  wonders,  without 
end,  could  never  justify  us  in  embracing  folly,  unrighteousness, 
or  impiety. 

As  for  the  case  where  the  supernatural  display,  and  the  doc- 
trines or  principles  connected  with  it,  should  be  equally  unex- 
ceptionable, on  either  side,  we  cannot  insult  our  readers  by  wast- 
ing a  thought  upon  it.  That  such  a  case  never  can  occur,  will 
readily  be  allowed  by  all  who  do  not  love  disputation  better  than 
truth,  and  who  have  not  lost  all  trust  in  the  moral  government 
of  God. 
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We  trust  that  the  above  statements  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
expose  the  despit  able  sophistry,  which  charges  the  friends  of  re- 
vealed reli<;ion  with,  lirst,  provini;-  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle, 
and  then  tin-  miracle  by  the  doctrme.  One  really  would  imagine, 
to  hear  the  crowings  anil  chucklings  of  the  philosophers  over  this 
unhappv  i)aralogism,  that  the  believers  were  in  the  habit  of  debat- 
intr  \vith  their  adversaries  after  the  following  notable  and  saga- 
cious fashion : — 

"  How  can  you,  gentlemen  ficctluukers,  reject  the  doctrines  of  Reve- 
lation, when  you  find  them  attested  by  such  illustrious  and  astonishing 
miracles  ?" 

"  How  ?  ^\'hy,  in  the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether  the  miracles  ever 
were  performed  ■,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
they  were  wrought  by  divine  authority  or  not." 

"  O  !  but  how  can  you  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  respecting  these 
two  points,  when  you  sec  what  glorious  and  heavenly  doctrines  we  have 
to  produce  for  their  establishment  ?" 

Now,  most  assuredly,  if  believers  could  be  convicted  of  having 
so  long  contentedly  followed  their  noses  about  such  a  circle  as 
this,  they  would  be  fit  for  the  very  highest  distinctions  in  the 
famous  University  of  Noodledom  ;  and  would  deserve  nothing 
better  than  to  be  lashed  for  ever,  w  ith  all  their  honours  thick  upon 
them,  round  that  same  circle,  by  the  "  puniest  whipsters"  of  the 
intidel  school.  Before,  however,  they  are  invested  with  their  suit 
of  motley,  it  may  be  as  well  that  they  should  be  allowed  distinctly 
to  state  for  themselves  the  process  by  which  they  arrive  at  their 
convictions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  they  believe  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 
a  teacher  of  superhuman  authority,  because  lie  did  such  mighty 
works  as  exceed  the  power  of  man. 

Secondly,  finding  neither  in  his  own  life  and  precepts,  nor  in 
the  pretensions  of  other  teachers,  any  thing  to  limit  their  reliance 
on  that  authority,  they  hesitate  not  to  confide  in  it  as  absolutely 
conclusive  and  divine. 

Thirdly,  on  the  strength  of  his  divine  commission  they  receive 
all  his  sayings,  and  believe  him  to  be  the  Christ  the  son  of  the 
living  God. 

Fourthly,  perceiving  the  truths  revealed  by  him  to  be  capable 
of  a  highly  moral  and  beneficial  application,  they  feel  strongly 
confirmed  in  the  justness  of  their  conclusion. 

L.astly,  being  thus  assured  of  his  plenary  authority,  they  rest  on 
it,  not  only  as  proving  his  own  peculiar  doctrines,  but  as  furnishing 
an  additional  and  independent  sanction  to  all  the  moral  principles 
involved  in  his  teaching.  So  that  morality,  which  before  may 
have  appealed  only  to  reason,  now  appeals  to  revelation  also. 
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Now  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  where  is  the  illogical  assump- 
tion in  this  proceeding?  We  have  assumed,  as  an  ultimate  truth, 
what  we  suppose  no  one  will  deny,  that  man  only  obeys  a  natural 
impulse  when  he  suffers  himself  to  be  powerfully  influenced  by 
great  authority.  We  have  also  assumed  that  the  inquirer  is  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  moral  sanity;  that  he  has  in  him  the  elements 
of  morality ;  for,  otherwise,  the  second  step  in  the  above  process, 
if  taken  at  all,  would  be  taken  in  pure  ignorance  and  blindness. 
Without  such  assumption,  how  could  man  pretend  to  be  qualified 
for  any  inquiry  relating  to  morals  or  religion  ?  And  what  sceptic 
is  there  so  besotted  as  to  maintain,  that,  before  we  can  become 
impartial  judges  in  such  questions,  we  must  get  rid  of  all  our 
moral  preferences  and  antipathies  ?  No :  the  argument,  as  we 
have  put  it  above,  does  not  circulate.  It  does  not  merely  bring 
us  back  to  the  point  where  we  began.  It  sets  off  from  the  firm 
ground  of  instinctive  moral  perception ;  but  it  pursues  a  path 
which  rises  at  every  step,  till  it  leads  us  round  to  a  position  infi- 
nitely more  elevated  and  commanding  than  that  from  which  we 
started ;  a  position  which  enables  us  to  survey,  more  clearly  than 
before,  all  the  grand  truths  of  natural  religion,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  opens  a  prospect  of  still  greater  magnificence,  even  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  with  "  the  glory  thereof." 

Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  the  charge,  that  doctiines  are  pro- 
duced by  us  in  proof  of  miracles.  It  is  not  so.  We  only  take 
care  to  ascertain  that  the  teacher  propounds  nothing  to  shake  the 
power,  which  miracles  naturallj/  possess,  of  commanding  human 
assent.  In  doing  this,  we  have  recourse,  it  is  true,  to  certain 
principles,  without  which  man  would  be  no  more  fit  to  institute 
the  inquiry  at  all,  than  the  calves  of  the  field,  and  tlie  asses  of  the 
desert.  And  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  those  prin- 
ciples (though  they  may  derive  fresh  sanction  from  miracles,)  are 
such  as  no  miraculous  evidence  can  overthrow.  If  a  teacher 
were  one  hour  to  raise  the  dead,  and  the  next  hour  were  to  pro- 
pose, on  the  strength  of  that  wonder,  a  scheme  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, which  should  confound  the  land-marks  of  good  and  evil, 
who  can  doubt  that  we  should  be  fully  justified  in  disregarding 
I  his  miracles,  and  in  rejecting  his  doctrine  ?  The  only  proper 
reply  to  him  would  be — "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  T 

By  way  of  illustrating  these  views,  let  us  suppose  that  an  am- 
bassador produces  his  credentials  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  that 
they  appear  to  be  in  all  respects  complete.  The  next  step  is  to 
examine  the  proposals  which  the  representative  is  instructed  to 
make  on  the  behalf  of  his  master.  If  they  contain  nothing  grossly 
improbable  or  strange,  the  negociation  proceeds,  of  course,  without 
any  question  as  to  the  ambassador's  authority.     But  what  if  it 
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should  iippeai  llint  his  instructions  are  outrageously  extravagant, 
or  egregionsly  trilling  and  absurd — at  variance  \vith  the  obvious 
intcn  sts  and  the  known  character  of  his  employer,  or  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  plainest  elements  of  international  law?  Would 
not  the  members  of  the  cabinet  begin  to  look  at  each  other? 
^^'ouh^  they  not  be  strongly  tempted  to  surmise,  that  they  might 
pos.sii)lv  have  given  too  hasty  a  recognition  to  the  powers  of  the 
negocialor?  Would  they  not  suspect  that  they  had  been  dealing 
with  a  person  who  had  somehow  or  other  fraudulently  intruded 
himself  into  the  diplomatic  functions?  And  would  not  these 
suspicions  lead  them  to  look  again,  and  a  little  more  closely,  at 
his  credentials,  and  to  see  whether  they  could  not  discover  there 
some  traces  of  forgery  and  imposture?  And  what  would  be  their 
astonishment  at  seeing  one  of  their  own  body  get  up  to  protest 
against  this  proceeding — to  condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  reasonable 
and  enlightened  men ! — to  charge  his  colleagues  with  a  breach  of 
all  the  rules  of  logic — and  to  declare  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  act  with  men  who  could  first  examine  the  credentials  of  an 
envoy  to  authenticate  his  alleged  instructions,  and  then  canvass 
his  instructions,  in  order  either  to  verify  or  disparage  his  creden- 
tials! 

This  imaginary  case  seems  to  furnish  as  exact  an  illustration 
of  the  question  as  can  be  derived  from  any  proceedings  between 
mere  human  parties.  And  if  it  should  be  urged  that  miracles 
form  a  species  of  credential  so  essentially  different  from  every 
other,  that  if  they  are  not  in  all  cases  positively  conclusive  of  the 
supreme  authoritv  of  the  agent,  they  can  iit  no  case  be  worthy  of 
regard, — we  can  only  reply,  that  to  assert  this,  is  to  assume  the 
whole  matter  in  debate. 

But  it  will  be  thought  high  time  that  Mr.  Penrose  should  be 
heard  upon  this  point,  which,  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  he  has 
not  overlooked. 

"  "Wc  do  not  adduce  the  probability  of  the  doctrine  as  aifecting  in  any 
degree  the  proper  strength  of  that  testimony  which  we  allege  for  the 
truth  of  the  performance  of  the  miracle  3  but  only  as  increasing  the 
capability  of  the  thing  taught  to  be  sustained  or  supported  by  that  same 
testimony. 

"  Nor  is  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  any  means  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular case,  in  which  the  question  is  that  of  the  evidences  of  religion,  but 
is  also  adopted  in  almost  all  questions  whatever,  which  the  human  facul- 
ties can  be  applied  to  discuss,  as  one  of  the  best  recognized  laws  of  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  testimony  whatever  can 
establish  any  known  or  clear  contradiction  to  any  truth  already  certain 
and  allowed.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  all  vehement  improbabi- 
lities approach  to  the  nature  of  such  contradictions.  Supposing  the  evi- 
dence a  known  and  definite  power,  every  greater  degree  of  improbability 
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is  justly  and  strictly  to  be  accounted  a  greater  weight  which  that  one 
and  the  same  power  has  to  sustain  :  and  though  some  powers  are  equal 
to  sustain  enormous  weights,  yet  if  we  allow  any  case  to  be  once  brought 
into  question,  we  are  entitled  to  argue,  that  the  less  the  weight,  or  the 
greater  the  probability,  the  more  constantly  and  certainly  it  may  be  sus- 
tained. Thus  the  same  evidence  on  which  we  credit  a  probable,  we 
habitually  distrust,  for  an  improbable,  story.  Byron's  account  of  a  race 
of  giants  in  Patagonia,  was  discredited  even  on  its  first  publication,  by 
persons  who  certainly  never  thought  of  doubting  that  he  had  really  an- 
chored on  the  coast  of  that  country.  We  have  both  parts  of  the  rela- 
tion on  the  same  authority ;  yet  the  authority,  which  is  equal  to  prove 
the  probable,  is  not  equal  to  sustain  with  the  same  assurance  the  impro- 
bable part  of  it. 

"  So  also  as  to  miracles  :  and  on  the  very  same  principle.  And  it  is 
particularly  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  almost  all  doubtful  miracles, 
or  miracles  with  regard  to  which  men  keep  their  judgments  suspended, 
that  some  apparent  probability  possessed  by  those  miracles  is  commonly 
the  sole  reason  which  operates  to  prevent  their  absolute,  and  perhaps 
universal  rejection." — pp.  212 — 214. 

And  again,  having  observed  that  the  miracles  of  scripture  take 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  mind,  "  because  its  doctrines  are  eminently 
probable,  exactly  coincident  with  what  we  know,  from  nature,  of 
God,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  moral  faculties  of  mankind," 
he  adds,  very  Justly: — 

"  It  is  possible  that  all  persons  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  this  pro- 
bability. But,  as  in  that  most  just  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
which  we  derive  from  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  we  do  not  dis- 
allow the  great  mass  of  this  evidence,  because  there  may  have  been  some 
few  persons  too  ignorant  to  know,  or  too  vicious  to  be  disposed 
to  believe  in  him,  so  also  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Christian 
religion.  There  may  be  many  minds  too  much  imbruted  in  sense  ; 
there  may  be  many  too  much  vitiated  by  pleasure,  and  many  others  too 
conceited  and  overweening,  to  be  able  to  discern  the  just  claims  of  a 
religion,  which  calls  on  man  to  be  wise  and  holy ;  which  teaches  him 
that  in  his  relation  to  God,  he  must  abjure  the  feeling  of  self-depend- 
ence, and  bring  every  thought  into  obedience  to  Christ.  But  if  these 
very  ends  be  the  best  moral  ends  of  religion,  its  having  these  ends  is 
in  fact  its  highest  probability.  And  the  goodness  or  probability  of  these 
ends  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  indeed  by  the  prejudices  of  a  Christian  edu- 
cation, however  salutary  some  of  those  prejudices  may  be,  but  still  less 
by  the  known  prejudices  of  vice,  by  brutal  ignorance,  or  by  proud  im- 
piety. In  every  nation,  and  in  every  age,  he  that  feareth  God,  and  work- 
eth  righteousness,  is  the  judge  of  the  probability  of  the  Christian  system, 
in  the  degree  in  which  its  merits  can  be  laid  fairly  before  him  :  and  that 
persons  of  this  class  are  they  who  account  it  most  probable,  is,  I  believe, 
a  fact  which  it  would  be  quite  idle  to  deny. 

"  It  therefore  is  evident  that  the  probability  of  our  religion,  supposing 
that  we  substantiate  that  probability,  must  weigh  as  an  argument  of  the 
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reality  of  those  miracles  which  we  find  brought  to  attest  it.  Nothing,  I 
think,  Clin  be  more  indispntahlc  than  this  conclusion;  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  the  Christian  religion  possesses,  to  every  unprejudiced 
eve,  which  is  able  to  take  in  all  its  pretensions,  the  highest  probability 
of  a  divine  original." — pp.  217 — 219. 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Tucker,  a  writer  of  acknowledged 
acutencss,  and  whose  habits  of  thought  were  as  remote  as  can 
well  be  imagined  from  a  servile  acquiescence  in  established  notions. 
He  illustrates  the  subject  in  his  usual  style  of  ingenuity  and  ori- 
ginality : — 

"  If  (says  he)  a  man  of  honest,  judicious  character,  but  a  little 
straightened  in  present  cash,  should  receive  a  strong  impression  in  a 
dream,  that  his  deceased  friend  had  bid  him  look  under  a  particular 
bush,  where  he  should  find  a  purse  of  money;  though  he  had  no  faith  in 
dreams,  it  is  very  likely  he  might  have  the  curiosity  to  poke  about  a 
little  under  the  bush.  If  the  direction  had  been,  to  lay  five  guineas 
there,  which,  on  his  returning,  the  day  after,  he  should  find  grown  to  an 
hundred,  he  would  hardly  care  to  run  the  risk :  yet,  upon  the  advice 
being  repeated  four  or  five  successive  nights,  with  pressing  entreaties 
and  expostulations,  he  might  be  tempted  to  try  the  experiment.  But,  if 
he  were  commanded  to  break  open  a  neighbour's  house  for  the  money, 
with  an  assurance  of  the  deed  being  lawful  and  safe,  I  imagine  he  would 
require  a  better  warrant  than  even  twenty  dreams,  before  he  would 
proceed  to  execution.  In  like  manner,  if  other  persons  had  told  him  of 
having  had  such  dreams,  and  found  them  accomplished  in  all  points, 
upon  following  their  directions,  he  would  want  different  degrees  of 
evidence  to  convince  him  of  their  being  true. 

"  Therefore,  where  the  facts  reported  are  frivolous,  unbecoming,  or 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  justice  and  mercy,  they  carry  a  higher  degree 
of  improbability  on  that  very  account :  for  though  we  have  not  so 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  what  is  agreeable  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  to 
render  every  thing  appearing  foolishness  and  evil,  incredible,  yet  we 
must  and  ought  to  give  their  due  weight  to  the  judgments  of  our 
understanding,  that  salutaiy  guide  given  us  from  God,  for  our  general 
direction." — Tucker,  vol.  v.  c.  11.  pp.  493,  494,  495. 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  same  considerations  by 
which  we  pronounce  on  the  credibility  of  a  miracle,  may  fairly 
be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  whether  it  came  from 
God,  should  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to  question  its  actual  per- 
formance. 

It  is  most  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Penrose,  that  Scripture  and 
reason  conspire  to  sanction  the  two  conditions,  on  which  he 
insists,  as  a  criterion ;  namely,  a  credible  doctrine,  aiid  an  unri- 
valled authority  (p.  26,  &c.).  The  first  instance  which  he  pro- 
duces is  the  celebrated  passage  in  Deuteronomy  : — "  If  there 
arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth 
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thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to 
pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  let  us  go  after  other  Gods  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet  .  .  .  .for 
the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you  ....  and  that  prophet,  or  that 
dreamer  of  dreams  shall  be  put  to  deatii,  because  he  hath  spoken 
to  turn  you  away  from  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  &.c.  &c.  &c.  (Dent.  xiii.  v.  1 — 5.) 
In  this  passage  there  is  no  assertion  that  the  sign  or  the  wonder 
must  necessarily  be  the  sole  work  of  human  imposture.  It 
merely  inculcates  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  in  such  a  case,  they 
might  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  any  reasoning  or  inquiry 
on  the  subject.  With  the  prophet  or  the  dreamer  they  were  to 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  reject  him,  and  to  stone  him ;  and 
this,  whether  the  fraud  were  purely  his  own,  or  carried  into 
effect  by  supernatural  help.  And  why  were  they  to  deal  thus, 
even  in  the  teeth  of  an  appeal,  verified  by  the  event  ?  Because 
the  doctrine  taught  was  idolatry ;  because  the  authority  defied 
was  that  of  Jehovah,  whose  uplifted  hand  had  delivered  them 
from  the  house  of  bondage ;  and  because  their  allegiance  to 
Him  ought  to  be  proof  against  all  power  brought  into  com- 
petition with  his  Omnipotence. 

Again,  when  our  Lord  was  charged  with  casting  out  devils,  by 
the  aid  of  Beelzebub  their  prince,  his  reply  left  untouched  the 
question,  whether  the  wicked  spirits  really  possessed  any  influence 
in  such  cases.  It  seemed  tacitly,  indeed,  to  admit  that  they  did 
possess  it ;  but  it  turned  chiefly  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing, 
that,  if  such  power  really  belonged  to  Satan,  he  would  arm  any 
one  with  it  against  his  own  dominion.  In  other  words,  it 
appealed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  and  ministry, 
which  were  in  direct  and  notorious  opposition  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  the  powers  of  hell  could  be  supposed  to  interfere  in 
the  concerns  of  men.  Here  then  is  a  case  of  miracles,  which 
leaves  it,  at  least  uncertain,  whether  evil  beings  could  not  per- 
form the  like ;  but,  which  refers  us  at  once  to  the  principles 
and  the  doctrines  connected  with  their  performance,  as  a  test 
M'hereby  to  determine  whether  they  indicated  a  divine  authority, 
or  not.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  proposes  a  principle  sufficient  to 
guide  us  in  every  similar  difficulty,  and  to  distinguish,  at  all 
times,  between  the  craft  of  the  devil  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Once  more  ;  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  says, 
"  though  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed  :" 
a  sentence  which  requires  us  to  confront  the  miracle  and  the 
doctrine  together,  before  we  admit  the  authority  of  the  foimer. 
It  is  to  no   purpose  to  say,  that  this   is   a  burst  of  rhetoric. 
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inlrotluccd  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  and  impression.  It  may 
be  so.  But,  like  all  good  rhetoric,  it  assumes  nothing  that  is 
not  foundeil  on  reason  and  truth.  St.  Paul,  of  course,  could 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  an  angel  would  ever  display  his 
supirliunum  power,  for  the  perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
But  he,  doubtless,  did  intend  to  declare,  that,  even  if  such  a 
case  should  happen,  it  would  be  tlic  fault  of  the  converts  them- 
selves, if  they  were  not  proof  against  the  delusion.  And  if,  at 
this  day,  Satan  should  clothe  himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and 
should  propose  any  other  name  whereby  men  might  be  saved, 
but  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  who  might  be  misled  by  him 
would  certainly  not  have  to  plead,  as  their  excuse,  the  insu- 
perable force  of  the  seduction.  * 

So  much  for  the  error  of  those  who  conceive  that  any  instance 
of  supernatural  action,  produced,  to  all  appearance,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood,  disarms  and  disqualifies  for  ever  all  the 
miraculous  testimony  that  can  be  alleged  in  support  of  truth. 
Of  this  error  we  think  Mr.  Penrose  has  completely  disposed.  The 
result  of  his  whole  argument  appears  to  be  this  ; — We  cannot 
positively  demonstrate  that  we  are  secure  from  impenetrable 
deceptions,  practised  upon  us  by  invisible  beings.  But,  never- 
theless, we  are  so  framed,  that  the  first  and  natural  effect  ot  a 
miracle  is  to  seize  forcibly  on  our  convictions.  This  power  over 
the  mind  it  will  most  certainly  retain,  unless  the  belief  of  it 
should  appear  to  be  incumbered  with  some  dead  weight  of 
absurdity,  licentiousness  or  impiety.  Should  this,  however,  be 
the  case,  from  that  instant  the  wonder  begins  to  lose  its  hold. 
Its  grasp  relaxes  gradually,  and  suffers  us,  at  length,  to  retreat 
towards  those  imperishable  principles,  whose  authority  is  superior 
to  the  force  of  any  contrary  evidence.  Should  the  miracle  be 
loaded  with  no  such  difficulty,  we  inevitablj/  acquiesce  in  the 
authority  indicated  by  it,  as  absolutely  infallible. 

The  value  of  the  principles  established  by  Mr.  Penrose,  is 
not  to  be  estimated  solely  by  their  application  to  the  doubts  and 
difliculties  which  may  occur  to  Europeans  in  studying  the  evi- 
dences of  the  religion  which  they  profess.  They  deserve  the 
deepest  attention  of  all  persons,  who  purpose  to  engage  in 
missionary  labours  among  the  nations  of  the  east ;  especially 
those  who  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  The  necessity 
of  a  very  careful  and  very  peculiar  preparation  for  such  labours, 
is  forcibly  shown,  by  a  recent  publication,  edited  by  Professor 
Lee,  in  1824,  viz.  Controversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  between  the  late  Henry  Martyn  and  certain 
Persian  Doctors  of  Islamism.  To  these  tracts,  Mr.  Penrose 
has  alluded  in  his  Preface ;    and  from  them  it  appears  that  the 
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Christian  Missionary  in  those  countries  has  impediments  to 
encounter  entirely  remote  from  all  European  apprehension.  He 
will  find  adversaries  whose  strength  lies  in  their  very  ignorance 
and  perverseness.  His  condition  will  somewhat  resemble  that 
of  an  accomplished  master  of  any  exercise  or  pastime,  who  is 
liable  to  be  perpetually  defeated  and  confounded  by  the  anoma- 
lous movements  of  an  antagonist  imperfectly  versed  in  the  true 
principles  of  the  game.  He  will  be  met,  at  every  turn,  with 
objections  which  he  would  hardly  have  expected  even  from 
intellects  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  He  will  perceive  himself  to  be 
engaged  with  minds,  which  have  all  the  subtlety,  indeed,  but 
little  of  the  solidity  and  good  sense,  which  belongs  to  mature  age. 
He  will  accordingly  feel,  at  times,  as  if  his  own  superior  discern- 
ment and  intelligence  did  but  embarrass  him,  and  disqualify  him 
for  the  contest.  He  must  consent  to  meet  the  adverse  party 
upon  ground  which  has  long  been  abandoned,  if  it  ever  was 
occupied,  in  more  enlightened  communities.  Of  the  disadvan- 
tages that  will  be  arrayed  against  him,  some  notion  may  be 
formed  by  a  statement  of  the  leading  principles  current  among 
the  Mahomedan  divines,  on  the  subject  of  miracles.  They 
maintain,  then,  that  we  can  pronounce  nothing  to  be  miraculous, 
until  we  are  in  full  and  perfect  possession  of  all  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  human  ingenuity  and  science.  Is  water  turned 
into  wine?  the  most  eminent  alchymists  of  the  age  must  be 
assembled  to  determine  whether  we  can  safely  pronounce  such 
a  change  to  be  the  effect  of  superhuman  power.  Should 
inveterate  diseases  be  healed,  or  faculties  restored  to  the  disabled, 
our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  until  an  inquest  of  physi- 
cians shall  have  sat  upon  the  case,  and  decided  on  its  character. 
Should  tempests  be  silenced,  or  the  dead  raised,  by  a  word, 
nothing  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  wonder,  unless  a  synod  of 
magicians  should  declare  that  such  an  achievement  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  their  art.  From  these  principles  it  would  follow, 
that  as  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  improvement,  it  cannot  be 
known  till  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  extraordinary  acts  are 
miraculous  or  not.*  They  maintain,  further,  that  the  evidence 
of  those  facts,  which  Jews  and  Christians  call  miraculous,  is 
becoming  constantly  feebler  by  lapse  of  time  ;  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  it  must  waste  away  into  insignificance. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  how  it  is  that  the  Mahometans  have 
agreed  to  regard  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  as  invested  with  the 
prophetic  office  at  all,  or  to  allow  that  any  miracle  ever  was 
wrought  by  them  ?  The  answer  truly  is,  that  w^e  are  ivholly  in- 
debted for  this  concession  to  the   declaration  of  their  own  pro- 

*  Controv.  Tracts,  pp.  194.  215. 
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pliet! and  tluil,  but   for  him,  the  work!  wouki,  to  this  day,  have 

remained  in  utter  ignorance  whether  the  wonders  rehited  in  our 
Scriptures  were  wrought  l)y  power  from  on  higli,  or  merely  by 
virtue  of  an  acquaintance  with  certain  occult  powers  of  nature. 
Take  the  statement  of  one  of  the  Persian  disputants : 

"  As  to  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus  being  equally  convincing, 
wc  say  we  owe  this  to  the  relation  of  a  prophet,  namely,  Mohammed. 
And  upon  the  siipposition  of  his  having  withheld  his  testimony  to  this 
point,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  much 
less  of  obtaining  an  assurance,  that  they  were  prophets,  and  their  works 
miracles." — Coutrov.  Tracts,  p.  241, 

The  «iucstu)n  tiien  occurs,  how  is  it  that  they  have  contrived  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  pretensions  of  their  own  prophet  were 
well  founded?  And  here  we  have  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  perverse  ingenuity  which  sometimes  leads  men  to  glory  in 
that  which  is  their  shame,  and  to  derive  strength  and  confidence 
from  that  which  is  their  weakness  !  They  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  any  one  who  does  a  wonderful  act, — who  appeals  to  that  act 
in  support  of  his  prophetic  authority, — and  accompanies  it  by  a 
successful  challenge  to  all  the  workl  to  perform  the  like,  has  a 
claim  to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  mankind.  And  they  affirm 
that  Mahommed  is  the  only  teacher  who  has,  beyond  all  question, 
satisfied  these  conditions.  The  Koran  is  his  wonderful  work. 
To  that  he  appealed  for  the  establishment  of  his  authority.  And 
the  work  itself  abounds  with  repeated  challenges  to  all  mankind 
to  produce  a  single  sentence  that  approaches  it  in  beauty  and 
grandeur.  These  challenges  have  been  unanswered  for  1200 
years.  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  presumed,  that  they  will  re- 
main unanswered  till  the  end  of  time;  and  that  to  rival  even  a  line 
of  this  one  book,  is  a  task  which  exceeds  all  the  resources  of  ge- 
nius or  science.  Besides,  the  wonders  performed  by  Moses  or 
Jesus  were  designed  purely  to  make  an  impression  on  vulgar 
minds  in  a  state  of  society  comparatively  rude  and  dark;  and 
whatever  force  may  have  belonged  to  them,  the  lapse  of  ages  has 
ever  since  been  wearing  away.  The  Koran,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  permanent  and  incomparable  miracle.  It  is  addressed  purely 
to  the  intellect.  Every  year  that  elapses,  and  every  advance  that 
is  made  in  mental  attainment,  does  but  contribute  strength  to  its 
evidence;  for  the  greater  the  improvement  of  the  human  powers, 
the  more  complete  must  be  the  triumph  of  that  work,  which  con- 
tinues to  defy  all  competition! 

Now,  when  it  appears  that  such  opinions  as  these  are  current 
among  the  learned  professors  of  a  religion,  credited  by  so  many 
millions  of  the  human  race, — opinions  which  represent  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles  as  icholly  inconclusive, — it  is  highly  important  that 
all  who  propose  to  themselves  a  conflict  with  the  errors  of  that 
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religion,  should  very  distinctly  count  the  cost,  and  survey  the  diffi- 
culties, of  such  a  warfare.  And,  for  this  reason,  we  should  earn- 
estly recommend  to  such  persons  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's book,  as  containing  the  soundest  principles,  relative  to  this 
subject,  in  which  the  missionary  can  be  trained.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  somewhat  too  sanguine  to  suppose,  that  the 
principles  laid  down  by  him  must  be  decisive  in  the  controversy 
with  a  Mahometan.  Before  complete  success  can  be  expected, 
the  Musulman  must  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  some  of  his  pecu- 
liar notions  respecting  miraculous  agency.  The  principle  of  Mr. 
Penrose  is  this  :  that  an  act  above  human  power  indicates  a  super- 
human authority,  if  connected  with  a  credible  doctrine,  and 
confronted  by  no  superior  authority.  Now  this  the  adversary 
might  possibly  grant :  but  then  he  would  be  certain  to  reply,  that 
an  act  not  above  human porver  can  confer  no  superhuman  authority, 
let  the  doctrine  be  what  it  may;  and  then  he  would  add,  that  the 
wonders  shown  by  Moses  or  by  Jesus,  do  not  certaudy  indicate 
any  superhuman  agency;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  unquestionably 
within  the  compass  of  human  art.  If,  according  to  their  notions, 
magic  necessarily  implied  a  confederacy  with  superhuman  agents, 
then  Mr.  Penrose's  principles  might  be  brought  at  once  to  bear 
directly  on  the  question.  But,  unhappily,  magic  appears  to  be 
regarded  by  Mahometans  as  a  purely  human  accomplishment;  as 
a  science  of  extreme  difficulty  indeed,  and  of  rare  acquisition,  but 
accessible  to  minds  of  superior  energy  and  penetration.  A  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  therefore,  confers,  in  their  estimation,  no  divine  or 
even  superhuman  sanction  on  the  adept,  more  than  a  proficiency 
in  any  other  abstruse  art.  The  antagonist  of  Martyn  Avould, 
probably,  decline  to  acknowledge  a  claim  of  prophetic  authority, 
on  the  strength  of  the  pretender's  walking  on  the  sea,  or  raising 
the  dead,  just  as  he  would  refuse  to  receive  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
for  a  prophet,  merely  on  the  strength  of  a  most  astonishing  course 
of  chemical  experiments. 

That  the  above  is  a  just  representation  of  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  every  learned  Musulman,  respecting  the  powers  of 
magic,  may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  Mohammed  Ruza,  in  his 
I  reply  to  Martyn  ; — 

"  It  is  very  well  known  that  acts,  in  all  appearance  similar  to  those 
Iperformed  by  the  prophets,  have  been  performed  by  sorcerers,  magicians, 

land  jugglers Those  who   are   skilled  in  talismans  or  necro- 

(mancy  have  performed,  and  do  still  perform,  such  wonders  as  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  real  essence  of  things.  They  are  able  so  to  aftect  the 
winds,  as  to  restrain  them  from  blowing  ;  both  men  and  animals,  so  as 
to  deprive  them  of  motion.  Besides,  there  was  a  well  known  magician 
who  kept  seven  camels  in  a  string,  and  who,  entering  in  at  the  mouth  oi 

NO.  I. — JAN.  1827.  G 
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the  first,  aiitl  passiiit^  out  nt  liis  tail,  would,  with  tlie  greatest  case,  pas* 
through  them  all." — Conlrov.  'rracls,  \).  207. 

And  again, — 

"  Although  the  restoration  of  a  dead  man  to  life  by  Jesus  cannot  be 
nst-ribcd  fo  tho  ctVc-ct  of  nu-dicinc,  (which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mere  cmnKialioii  of  a  word,  or  tlic  exertion  of  the  will,)  still  it  might  be 
ascribed  to  enchantment.  For  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  the  recovery 
from  j)ains  and  fevers  eHected  by  mere  incantation  :  from  a  few  lines 
drawn  upon  a  wall,  nuich  trouble  and  distress  caused:   and  the  spleen 

removed  by  driving  a  nail  only  into  the  middle  of  a  cube ! 

It  will  be  difficult  to  say  whether  any  of  the  acts  of  Moses  or  Jesus  ex- 
ceeded these  ;  or  whether  any  one  who  can  remove  a  pain  or  a  fever  by 
no  other  means  than  merely  reciting  an  incantation,  may  not,  also,  re- 
store one  to  life  who  has  been  three  days  dead.  We  believe  he  may 
restore  one  who  has  been  dead  a  much  longer  time! 

'•  If  it  be  objected  that  no  enchanter  has  hitherto  appeared  who  has, 
either  by  art  or  the  operation  of  medicine,  restored  a  dead  man  to  life, 
we  reply  :  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  if  they  have  performed  what  we  have 
already  mentioned;  for  their  inability  to  do  the  rest  may  have  resulted 
from  their  want  of'  experience ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  very  few  ac- 
quainted with  these  arts  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world  j  and  that, 
therefore,  the  power  of  hitman  nature,  in  these  respects,  is  not  yet  so  far 
known,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  any  one  thus  skilled  may  not  also  re- 
store a  corpse  to  life." — Controv.  Tracts,  p.  211 — 213. 

Now,  wiiat  is  to  be  done  with  people  who  are  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  this  ?  What  can  be  hoped  from  the  advancement  of 
the  soundest  principles  in  opposition  to  such  barbarous  ignorance 
and  credulity '  We  have  here  precisely  the  same  stupid  and 
childish  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  enchantment,  as  that  which 
often  retarded  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the  primitive  ages. 
And  all  argument  must  be  utterly  vain,  until  this  persuasion  shall 
have  retired  before  the  light  of  a  sounder  philosophy,  and  a  juster 
view  of  the  limits  of  human  power;  such  a  view,  for  instance,  as 
that  w  Inch  is  given  by   Mr.  Penrose  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  j 

An  enlightened  and  impartial  moderator  over  the  dispute  1 1 
would,  indeed,  find  but  little  difficulty  in  deciding  it,  even  with-lit 
out  an  absolute  and  total  rejection  of  the  Mahometan  notions.! ! 
He  would  see,  that  when  an  important  and  beneficial  revelation  ift 
is  attested  by  stupendous  wonders,  it  is  little  less  than  downright  1 1^ 
insanity  to  question  it,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  surmised  tolfl 
exist  a  certain  rare,  occult,  and  mysterious  science,  whose  powerSjll* 
for  any  thing  that  can  positively  be  known  to  the  contrary,  mayl»f 
be  adequate  to  the  production  of  similar  effects.  He  would  per-lAJlii 
ceive,  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  are  no  more  warranted  in  resorting! ifi 
to  the  supposition  of  magic,  than  to  that  of  an  interference  by  ^ 
superhuman  beings,  independently  of  God.     He  would  further|i 
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not  fail  to  observe,  that,  by  the  concession  of  the  adversary, *  no 
magician  has  yet  been  found  who  has  restored  a  corpse  to  life ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  an 
achievement  is  within  the  powers  of  enchantment.  And  if  it  were 
urged,  that  things  as  difficult  have  been  notoriously  accomplished 
by  magicians ;  he  would  remark  that  our  coiij'essed  ignorance  re- 
specting the  extent  of  magical  agency,  disables  us  from  pro- 
nouncing as  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of  its  operations.  He 
would,  also,  observe,  that  whenever  a  pretender  to  the  prophetic 
character  performs  an  act  apparently  above  human  power,  and 
appeals  to  it  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  that  very  appeal  vir- 
tually involves  a  public  challenge  to  the  performance  of  similar 
prodigies.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  Jesus  appealed  to  his  won- 
drous works,  as  evidences  of  his  character :  and  yet  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  his  own  resurrection  and  ascension,  are  events,  which, 
for  1800  years,  have  never  been  rivalled  or  approached.  All  tliis, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  a  plain,  unmystified  understanding.  But  all  this,  we  have 
very  little  doubt,  would  be  urged  quite  in  vain  upon  Hagi  Elhar- 
amein  Mohammed  Ruza  of  Hamadan,  or  upon  Mirza  Ibrahim, 
preceptor  of  all  the  Moolas  If 

But  even  if  w^e  were  to  succeed  with  the  professors  of  Moham- 
medism  in  this  part  of  the  argument,  a  still  more  serious  difficulty 
would  remain  ;  namely,  the  adventure  of  dislodging  them  from 
that  other  refuge  of  lies,  their  belief  that  the  Koran  is,  itself,  the 
most  stupendous  and  irrefragable  of  all  miracles,  and  sufficient  to 
exait  their  Prophet  very  far  above  Moses  or  Jesus  Christ.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  this  is  a  notion  which  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
yield  to  any  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  a  mixed  aft'air  of  taste 
and  superstition,  two  of  the  most  intractable  elements  that  argu- 
ment can  have  to  encounter.  It  is  a  prejudice  which  probably 
never  will  give  way  to  any  direct  assault.  A  wider  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  and  science  of  other  nations,  and  especially  of 
Christian  Europe,  might  gradually  make  some  impression  upon 
it,  if  such  enlarged  knowledge  were  not  interdicted  by  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Professor  Lee  evidently  con- 
siders the  case  as  hopeless  ;  and,  accordingly,  recommends  that 
the  ground  of  miracles  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  that  of  pro- 
phecy assumed,  as  affording  much  more  safe  and  advantageous 
positions  against  a  Mohammedan  disputant.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  think  that  the  Musulman  might,  at  least,  be  silenced 
(though  he  certainly  would  not  be  convinced)  by  the  retort,  that 
if  the  Koran  be  a  miracle,  it  is  a  miracle  only  to  the  Arabs ;  and 
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to  iVw.  proltably,  except  tli«>  Kanied  ami  accoinplislied,  among 
tluMii  :  that  the  rest  of  the  world  must  jiulge  of  it  by  a  translation, 
as  the  generality  of  Christians  judge  of  their  Scriptures  ;  and  that, 
under  this  disadvantage,  which  is  common  to  both,  the  Bible  ap- 
pears to  us  in  all  respects  incomparably  superior  to  the  Koran. 

Notw  ithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  however,  we  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Penrose,  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  have  the  whole 
question  of  miracles,  in  all  its  bearings,  accurately  settled.  The 
argument  respecting  them  is  a  weapon,  which  should  be  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection  of  keenness  and  brightness;  and  should  be 
kej)t  in  readiness  to  assail  this  monster,  if  ever  it  should  be  strip- 
ped of  the  scaly  epidernns,  which  now  seems  to  render  it  invul- 
nerai)le.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  skill  and  labour  of  Mr. 
l^enrose  have  been  eminently  valuable  in  preparing  the  weapon  for 
thiscontiict,  and  for  every  other  service  in  which  it  can  be  employed. 
The  above  speculations  have  detained  us  nmch  longer  than  we 
originally  intended.  They  relate,  however,  to  matters  of  mea- 
sureless importance.  And  we  have  for  this  reason  been  unwilling 
to  resist  the  impulse  conununicated  to  our  own  thoughts  by  the 
work  of  Mr.  Penrose ;  or  to  neglect  an  oppoitunity  of  co-ope- 
rating w  ith  him,  in  the  attempt  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
minds  of  persons  sincerely  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  their 
faith.  ^\  e  regret,  however,  that  these  discussions  have  left  us  so 
little  space  to  devote  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  a  full  and  careful  analysis. 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  advert  incidentally  to  the  First 
Chapter,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prove  that  those  facts,  which 
are  related  in  Scripture  as  miraculous,  were  so  in  reality  ;  that 
is,  were  acts  clearly  and  unequivocally  superhuman.  And  this,  of 
course,  involves  tiie  discussion  of  a  question,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded;  namely,  the  extent  of  mere  human  knowledge 
and  power. 

The  Second  Chapter  is  divided  into  six  sections,  and  contains 
an  array  of  the  evidence  we  possess  of  the  actual  performance  of 
those  wonderful  works.  In  considering  the  direct  evidence,  Mr. 
Penrose  makes  a  judicious  selection  of  four  examples,  in  order 
to  exhibit,  broadly  and  distinctly,  the  foundation  of  our  assent  to  l| 
the  fact,  that  such  things  were  really  and  truly  accomplished — viz.  I 
(1.)  The  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  which  conducted  the  Israelites. Ij. 
(2.)  The  restoration  of  the  blind  man  to  sight,  as  recorded  in  the 
9th  chapter  of  St.  John.  (3.)  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  ;  and 
(4.)  our  Saviour's  own  resurrection.  The  author  then  considers 
all  the  auxiliary  evidences:  disposes  of  the  objections,  that -our 
proof  is  derived  from  interested  parties  ;  or  that  it  is  enfeebled 
by  lapse  of  ages ;   and  shows  that,  though  time  may  weaken  the 
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power  of  the  strongest  evidence  to  impress  and  interest  the  atten- 
tion, it  never  can  destroy  or  diminish  the  real  weight  and  value  of 
such  evidence.  The  sixth  section  recapitulates  the  preceding- 
arguments  and  conclusions,  and  shows  the  futility  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  credulity  made  the  disciples  believers:  and  that  tlieir 
enthusiasm,  seconded  by  pious  fraud,  propagated  their  belief 
throughout  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world. 

From  this  chapter  we  might  easily  select  abundant   extracts, 
calculated  to  show  the  patient  meditation  with  which  the   author 
has  explored  all  the  depths  of  his  subject.     There  are,  however, 
tew  parts  of  the  treatise  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  might 
be  more  profitably  directed,  than  to  the  latter  part  of  Section  III. 
We  all  know  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous  is  a  most  valuable 
and  convenient  topic  in  the  hands  of  the  freethinkers.     It  saves 
them  a   world  of  thought  and  research.     Into  this  quality  they 
resolve  all  the  histories  of  preternatural  agency.     Mankind,  they 
tell  us,  are  by  nature  voraciously  credulous ;   and  superstition  is 
intensely  contagious;    and,   as  for  enthusiasm,    its  operation  is 
absolutely  electrical  :   it  is  propagated  with  the  force  and  rapi- 
dity exhibited  by  the  galvanic  battery.    Accordingly,  the  demand 
for  wonders  has,  in  every  age,  been  so  universal,  and  so  insatiable, 
that  wise  men  have  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  a  vast  limbo, 
amply  stored  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  prodigies,  in  which 
the  public  mind   might  at  all   times  expatiate  and  take  its  pas- 
time.    That  this  is  the  right  solution  of  all  questions  relative  to 
miracles   is  obvious  :    for  has  not  Dr.  Johnson  himself  told   us, 
that  he  would  make  half  London  believe  that  they  had  seen  a  man 
walk  across   the  Thames,  dry-shod  ?   and  why,  then,  should  not 
Moses    make    the    Israelites    believe   that    they  had    themselves 
walked  dry-shod  over  an  arm  of  the    Red   Sea?     There  is  no 
portent  in  the  annals  of  the  marvellous  that  was  ever  more  gree- 
dily swallowed,    than    this    notable    account    of  all  wonders   is 
received,  from  the  mouths  of  their  professors,  by  the  scholars  of 
the  freethinking  school — falsely  so   called  ! — the  school,   rather, 
whose  disciples  would  more  willingly  endure   a  month  at  the 
Brixton  tread-wheel,  than    encounter,  for  half  an  hour,  the  toil 
of  really  thinking  for  themselves.    We  wish  the  masters  and  pupils 
of  this  Indus  inipudentia  no  worse  a  penance,  than  to  lay  aside 
their  nonsensical  and  lying  vanities,  and  to  pass  a  little  time  with 
Mr.  Penrose.     It  would  be  weariness  to  their  very  flesh  to  come 
to  close  quarters   with  an  honest  and  steady  thinker.     But  the 
discipline  would  be  wondrous   salutary !     And  to  such  among 
them  as  have   not  yet  their  "whole  head  sick,  and  their  whole 
heart  faint,"  with  the  enervating  influences  of  their  vile  Castle  of 
Indolence,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  following  consi- 
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dfratloiis.  After  remarking,  that  in  all  questions  of  evidence, 
llu"  cl\;iractor  of  the  witnesses  is  a  point  of  primary  importance, 
Mr.  Penrose  proceeds  thus: — 

"  But  the  Scripture  witnesses 'are  in  all  respects  unimpeachable.  No- 
thin};  can  he  less  tumultuary,  nothing  less  enthusiastical,  than  the  whole 
stylo  and  cliiuactcr  of  all  their  relations.  I  know  of  no  narratives  com- 
posed by  leaders  of  parties,  as  the  sacred  historians,  no  doubt,  in  some 
sense  were,  in  which  there  exists,  together  with  the  same  perfect  since- 
rity, so  Httle  of  that  natural  heat  with  which  an  actor  relates  acts  of  his 
own,  or  with  wliich  a  follower  details  the  history  of  his  chief.  They  are 
all  written  with  a  very  impressive,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  very  sub- 
dued, tone  of  feeling.  Tliey  are  all  the  compositions  of  grave  and  sober 
men,  wbo  had  a  degree  of  sadness  mixed  up  in  their  composition,  or  who 
appear  to  have  written  under  a  most  awful  sense  of  their  high  responsi- 
bility for  the  exact  accuracy  of  their  relations.  They  report  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  a  (Uvinc  instructor  :  they  think  themselves  made  '  a  spectacle 
unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.'*  They  recount  their  own 
errors,  and  even  their  incredulities,  and  this  humbly,  not  in  that  confident 
boasting  of  which  vice  is  often  made  the  occasion.  Are  these  the  men 
of  whom,  under  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  to  suppose  it  imaginable 
that  they  were  so  blinded  by  enthusiasm  that  they  could  not  discern  the 
clear  evidence  of  the  senses  ? 

"  In  the  Epistles,  no  doubt,  written  by  some  of  these  very  men,  a  great 
ardour,  or  it  may  be  said  enthusiasm,  is  to  be  discerned.  But  then  this 
is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  an  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  fact,  and  also  a  consequence  which  that  conviction  must  have  pro- 
duced even  in  men  of  the  most  cautious  temperaments.  To  be  cautious 
in  receiving  all  new  facts  and  opinions,  and  to  be  ardent  in  asserting 
them  when  we  are  convinced  of  their  truth,  is  the  very  perfection  of  our 
active  find  intellectual  powers.  And  that  the  coolest  and  wariest  of  all 
the  disciples,  who  may  have  examined  most  critically  all  the  evidence  of 
Christ's  miracles,  should  become  on  conviction  a  most  zealous  assertor  of 
all  the  doctrines  which  his  divine  master  delivered,  should  put  forth  in 
his  teaching  all  the  spirit  of  a  devotee,  is  only  a  consequence  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  things  :  or  rather  it  proves  that  those  teachers  who  were 
first  entrusted  with  the  promulgation  of  our  holy  religion,  were  selected  i 
with  that  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  belongs  in 
perfection  to  Him  only  who  formed  it.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  certain 
that  the  natural  temper  of  the  witnesses  was  that  of  men  in  whom,  if 
Ave  can  confide  in  any  man,  we  may  confide  as  being  accurate  judges  of 
fact,  as  persons  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  credulity. 

"  The  most  important  point,  however,  is,  that  all  credulity  requires  a 
previous  disposition  either  to  beheve  the  particular  fact  proposed  to  it,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  miracle,  to  side  with  that  cause  in  which  the  miracle  is 
said  to  have  been  performed.  If,  in  a  question  relating  to  matters  of 
fact,  we  have  reason  to  distiiist  the  evidence  of  a  mob,  or  of  any  indi- 
vidual whose  powers  of  discrimination  we  are  inclined  either  to  suspect 
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or  deny,  it  is  because  their  prejudices  are  on  that  side  to  which  they  de- 
pose. One  of  those  prejudices^  it  may  be  said,  is  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous.— But  it  is  not  so  in  cases  where  the  belief  of  the  marvellous  runs 
counter  to  any  other  prepossessions  either  more  rooted,  or  equally  rooted, 
in  the  mind.  Even  in  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  men  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  or,  it  may  be  said,  credulity  in  general_,  is  certainly  not 
more  strongly  rooted  than  the  contrary  vice  of  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
evidence,  where  the  evidence  is  for  what  they  do  not  choose  to  believe. 
He  who  will  obstinately  resist  equal  proof  of  another  kind  will  resist 
obstinately  also  the  evidence  of  miracles.  'They  who  believe  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  will  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.' 
If  we  regard  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  Paris  as  genuine,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  Jesuits  were  no  less  inclined  to  refuse  the  credit  which  was 
justly  due  to  them,  than  if  we  regard  them  as  having  been  only  falla- 
cious, we  conclude  in  like  manner  that  it  was  the  inclination  of  the 
Jansenists  to  embrace  them  with  far  more  eagerness  than  they  were 
Avorth. 

"  But  the  miracles  which  were  performed  by  Moses  and  Christ  are 
wholly  clear  of  every  possible  imputation  of  resting  on  the  evidence  of 
men  who  sxcallou'ed  them  greedily.  Of  the  temper  of  the  Jews  in  their 
passage  to  Canaan,  if  we  know  any  thing,  we  know  that  their  preposses- 
sions were  to  I'eturn  to  Egypt,  to  rebel  against  Moses,  to  prefer  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  to  him.  Assuredly,  with  this  temper,  they  were 
far  more  likely  to  dispute  a  true  miracle  than  to  believe  in  a  false.  And 
with  regard  to  our  Saviour,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  enemies^,* 
but  also  the  testimony  which  we  have  of  the  friends  of  the  religion  is  the 
testimony  of  men  whose  prepossessions  could  not  have  warped  them  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  miracles  which  they  record.'' — (pp.  152 — 157.) 

In  Chapter  III.  it  is  shown,  by  a  satisfactory  investigation,  that 
imposture  never  was  supported  by  such  evidence  as  that  by 
which  the  Scripture  miracles  are  established.  In  the  course  of 
this  chapter  some  very  judicious  and  acute  remarks  are  intro- 
duced respecting  the  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  the  Jewish 
temple.  The  following  observations  on  that  subject  appear  to 
us  highly  important. 

"  I  have  to  add,  also,  farther,  that  this  miracle  comes  to  us  on  far  less 
evidence  than  the  Christian  miracles,  because  it  is  less  connected  with 
other  facts,  or  with  history.  This  stoiy  of  Julian  is  of  a  mere  insulated 
fact.  True  or  false,  there  is  nothing  else  which  depends  on  it.  But  the 
miracles  of  Christianity,  and  we  might  say  the  same  of  those  of  Judaism, 
are  the  very  hinge  of  the  whole  system.  Setting  aside  the  question  whe- 
ther they  were  performed  or  not,  the  belief  of  those  miracles  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  one  great  principle  or  cause  of  its  propagation.  Deny  the 
story  of  Julian,  and  the  main  series  of  history  goes  on  still  as  before. 
Deny  Christ's  miracles,  and  you  have  still  to  explain  how  the  belief  of 
Christianity  could  be  imposed  on  mankind:  you  have  a  chasm  in  history 
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von-  (lirticiilt  to  till,  but  whicli  must  be  Hlled,  if  you  would  assign  any 
cause  at  all  of  events  Avliicli  have,  and  liave  had  for  ages,  a  most  consi- 
derable influence  on  human  affairs. 

'J'liis  |M)int  of  view,  I  may  add,  seems  to  me  so  important,  that  though 
we  were  to  eoiuede  the  validity  of  the  whole  claim  made  by  Gibbon  tor 
the  strength  and  efficacy  of  those  mere  human  causes  to  which  he  ascribes 
tlie  propagation  of  Christianity,  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  just  evidence 
of  the  religion  would  be  materially  weakened  by  that  concession.  To  a 
certain  extent  Gibbon's  argument  is,  no  doubt,  valid.  It  explains  much, 
and  it  does  not  greatly  matter  /low  much,  of  the  method  used  to  efl'ect  the 
establishment  of  the  religion.  But  the  germ  of  the  religion  it  leaves 
wholly  unaccounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  those  original  mi- 
racles of  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  this  treatise  to  assert  the  per- 
formance. In  truth,  in  the  work  of  this  eminent  historian  there  is  but 
little,  ///  (/le  u-ai/  of  argit/iiciit,  which  we  need  distrust  on  the  ground  of 
hs  unfairness  towards  the  Christian  religion.  The  disgrace  and  the  mis- 
chief of  its  offence  against  religion  consists  almost  wholly  in  the  moral 
contagion  of  that  sarcastic  impiety  which  pervades  it,  and  which,  though 
each  drop  makes  but  a  feeble  impression,  is  from  mere  repetition  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme,  and  will  often  have  even  on  the  philosophical  mind 
an  effect  almost  mechanical." — (pp.  253 — 255.) 

Of  tlie  truth  of  these  latter  remarks,  we  are  most  fully  per- 
suaded. W' e  iiave  little  doubt,  that  if  the  pages  of  Gibbon  were  to 
be  entirely  cleared  of  every  thing  like  ironical  and  profane  insi- 
nuation, and  the  15th  and  l6th  chapters  were  to  be  perused  for 
the  first  time  by  a  person,  unsuspicious  of  the  historian's  infide- 
lity, he  might  rise  from  the  perusal  as  ignorant  of  that  circum- 
stance as  he  sat  down.  His  impression  might  be,  that  he  had  met 
v\itli  a  powerful  statement  of  the  secondary  causes  employed  by 
Providence  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  without  dreaming 
of  an  insidious  design  to  disparage  its  divine  original. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  exposes  the  unreasonableness  of  the  demand 
which  scepticism  sometimes  makes  for  more  full  and  cogent  mira- 
culous evidence  ;  and  contains  a  very  striking  exposition  of  the 
consequences  which  probably  might  have  resulted  from  a  more 
general  conviction  amon<;  tlie  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
and  Messiahship.  Had  the  whole  nation  been  then  won  over  to 
Christianity,  it  must  have  become  identified  with  Judaism,  and 
might,  on  that  account,  have  been  contemned  universally  through- 
out the  heathen  world.  Besides,  if, on  our  Saviour's  resurrection, 
the  Jews  had  become  friends ,  we  should  have  lost  all  that  invaluable 
evidence  for  the  miracles,  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  held  to  be  undeniable,  even  by  Jewish  adversaries  and  perse- 
cutors. To  these  considerations  Mr.  Penrose  adds,  that  an  union 
of  Jews  and  Christians  at  our  Saviour's  death,  would  hardly  have 
prevented  the   rebellion  of  the  whole   nation  against  the  Roman 
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yoke  ;   an  enterprize  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  must  have 
been  higlily  discreditable  to  the  Christian  cause. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  employed  in  showing  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  miracles  is  of  a  nature  which  leaves  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  our  moral  faculties.  "  The  proof, 
though  decisive,  cannot  be  completed  without  a  long  and  attentive 
derivative  process."  During  this  process,  the  bad  passions  may 
be  secretly  at  work  "  to  poison  the  welcome"  of  humiliating 
trudi,  while  it  is  slowly  winning  its  way  into  the  mind  :  and  the 
vigilance  necessary  to  counteract  and  repress  their  influence  may 
convert  the  inquiry  into  a  trial  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing. And  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  miracles  could  impose 
no  moral  probation  on  those  who  saw  them  performed,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  exercise  of  candour  and  fairness,  at  that  time, 
consisted  in  making  the  inference,  that  the  miracles  were  wrought, 
not  by  magic,  or  by  djemoniacal  agency,  but  by  the  power  of  God : 
an  inference,  which,  from  the  state  of  opinion  in  those  days,  was 
very  far  from  being  a  matter  of  course.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
cussion from  page  278,  to  the  end  of  chapter  IV.,  deserves  to  be 
most  attentively  studied. 

The  Fifth  Chapter  we  regard  as  an  extremely  important  one!  It 
tends  to  disencumber  the  subject  of  the  Scripture  miracles  of  a 
vast  mass  of  extraneous  matter,  by  establishing  this  position  ; — 
that,  in  proving  their  truth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  a  strict  line 
of  distinction  between  true  and  false  pretensions  to  miracles. 
We  have  here  a  principle  highly  valuable,  as  offering  essential 
relief  to  many  minds,  which  labour  under  the  weight  of  questions 
connected  with  the  whole  history  of  ecclesiastical  miracles.  It  is 
asserted  by  Middleton  and  Gibbon,  that  the  claim  of  miracles  has 
been  equally  confident  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  first  of 
the  fathers,  to  the  last  of  the  popes.  The  assertion,  whether  false 
or  true,  was  no  doubt  insidiously  directed  against  the  credit  of 
the  Scripture  miracles  themselves.  But  it  may  be  very  safely 
maintained,  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Penrose,  that  their  credit 
does  not  require  the  disproof  of  that  assertion.  In  our  inquiries 
respecting  them,  we  need  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  embarrassed 
for  a  moment,  by  disputes  concerning  the  truth  of  any  super- 
human occurrences  alleged  to  have  happened  since.  It  may  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  draw,  before  hand,  a  broad  and  vigorous  line 
of  demarcation,  which  shall  obviously  separate  all  true  miracles 
from  all  fraudulent  wonders.  But  yet,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
see,  whether  a  particular  fact  is  at  a  great  distance,  even  from  the 
most  ill  defined  boundary,  whether  on  the  right  side  or  the  wrong. 
Now  this,  we  contend,  to  be  precisely  the  case  with  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture.     They  occupy  a  position   of  their  own. 
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Tliov  do  not  stand  near   the  border  territory.     They  are  quite 
clear  ol    the  debateable  hind.     Let  the  evidenee  required  for  the 
establishment  of  a  miracle  be  fixed  at  the  very  liighest  point  war-   I 
ranted  by  the  best  authenticated  cases  in   ecclesiastical   history —    | 
still  tin-  \v(Mulerful  works  of  Scripture  will  be  found  to  stand  on  an    < 
elevation  incomparably  more  conmianding.     They  are  far  out  ot 
the  reach  of  disturbance  from  any  debate,  which  may  arise  in  the 
regions  below  them,  between  the  partisans  and  the  adversaries  of 
all  other  pretensions. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  is  led  to  notice,  with  just  disappro- 
bation, llw  prejudice  which  is  ready,  almost  without  inquiry,  to 
fix  a  mark   of  discredit  on  all  miracles  whatever,  except  those 
recorded  in  Scripture.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  such  claims 
to  miraculous  power  should  be  scrutinized  with  the   severest  jea- 
lousy.    But  still,  we  are  scarcely  warranted  to  get  rid  of  them  all 
by  one  sweeping  rejection,  on  the  ground  so  commonly  taken ; 
namely,  that    frequent   miracles  would   confound    the   order    ot 
nature,  and    disable   us  from    pronouncing    whether   Moses  or 
Jesus  Christ  had  performed  any  thing  which  could  invest  them 
witl\  supernatural  authority.     If  miracles,  indeed,  were  to   hold 
divided  empire  with  ordinary  occurrences,  they  must,  of  course, 
soon  lose  their  distinctive  character.     But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  confusion  could  arise  from  an  almost  perpetual   current  ol 
preternatural  agency,  running  constantly  in  some  particular  direc- 
tion, through  the   wide   regions  of   God's    general   Providence. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  power  of  working  miracles 
Mere  at  this  day,  undoubtedly  and  exclusively,  attached  to  the  ^ 
teachers   of  Christianity.     The  most  prodigal  exercise  of  such  I 
power,  by  this  one  order  of  men,  could  never  impair  the  force  or  | 
the  distinctness  of  that  standing  evidence.     There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  ground  for  concluding  that  miracles  have  been  discontinued, 
because,  by    their  continuance,  their  efficacy  would  necessarily 
have  been  destroyed.     See  p.  297,  &c. 

The  Sixth  and'last  Chapter  relates  to  the  claims  upon  our  atten- 
tion, belonging  to  alleged  miracles  not  recorded  in  Scripture. 
This  inquiry,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  Christianity.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  inquiry  of 
great  interest  and  importance  ;  and — it  may  be  added — of  formi- 
dable difficulty  and  complication,  if  pursued  in  all  its  details. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  are  some  considerations  by  which  it 
may  be  reduced  within  a  moderate  and  manageable  compass. 
The  practical  "  question  is,  not  whether  we  can  put  a  general 
negative  on  all  claims  of  miracles  except  those  of  Scripture,  but 
whether  those  claims  assume  a  shape,  or  a  seriousness,  which 
reasonablv  entitles  them  to  regard  and  attention.     Till  cause  be 
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shown,  why  any  subject  should  be  examined,  we  are  authorized  to 
neglect,  even  thougli  we  should  be  unprepared  to  refute,  the  par- 
ticular evidence,  or  the  facts  alleged  in  it." — (p.  305.)  Why,  for 
instance,  should  men  waste  their  existence  in  weighing  and  mea- 
suring the  vast  mass  of  testimony,  which  has  filled  the  world  with 
the  prodigies  of  witchcraft,  or  with  veracious  and  delectable  his- 
tories of  apparitions?  Why,  even,  should  they  be  counting  the 
grains  of  that  scanty  and  precarious  evidence  which  ascribes  mira- 
culous power  to  the  truly  pious  missionary  Xavier.  Either  the 
end,  for  which  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought,  must  be 
important,  or  the  attestation  to  them  must  be  weighty,  before 
they  can  reasonably  challenge  our  attention.  If  these  presump- 
tions are  wanting,  we  may  fairly  relieve  ourselves  from  the  duty 
of  any  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  w^atchful  against  a  rash  and 
hasty  disregard  of  miraculous  stories  ;  for  such  precipitation  may 
betray  us  into  the  pernicious  sophistry  of  Hume  ;  who  certainly 
was  guilty  of  an  atrocious  contempt  of  all  good  logic  in  affirming, 
that  because  many  such  accounts  are  false,  none  can  be  true. 
The  proper  corrective  of  this  wretched  fallacy  is  to  be  found  in  a 
note  of  Mr.  Penrose,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  stated  thus. 
The  general  improbability  of  miracles  is  undoubtedly  very  great ; 
but  this  improbability,  great  as  it  is,  never  can  amount  to  a  cer- 
taiutij  that  all  miracles  are,  without  exception,  false.  The  general 
improbability  that  human  testimony  should  be  fallacious,  may, 
perhaps,  be  slight :  but  this  improbability  is  capable  under  some 
circumstances  of  being  converted  into  a  moral  certainty,  that,  in 
a  particular  instance,  the  testimony  is  true.  To  argue  from  the 
general  improbability  of  any  class  of  occurrences,  to  the  univer- 
sal certainty  of  their  falsehood,  is,  manifestly,  illegitimate.  But 
there  is  nothing  illogical  in  proceeding,  even  from  a  considerable 
probability  of  their  falsehood  in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  positive  cer- 
tainty of  their  truth  in  very  extraordinary  ones.  We  have  here  a 
distinction  of  immense  importance.  It  looks  very  plausible  to 
say,  that  miracles  are  highly  improbable,  while  the  deceitfulness 
of  human  testimony  is  notorious ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  vague 
and  general  comparison,  to  reject  all  accounts  of  supernatural 
agency.  But  the  above  considerations  effectually  unmuffle  this 
precious  sophism.  They  enable  us  to  see,  that  there  may  be 
cases,  in  which  the  miracle  is  not  improbable,  while  the  testimony 
is  absolutely  conclusive.     (See  note  A  to  p.  l6.) 

But  we  are  compelled  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We 
have  dealt  chiefly  in  commendation  of  this  work,  and  have  now 
left  ourselves  no  room,  even  if  there  were  any  serious  occasion 
for  censure.  We  abstain  from  a  useless  notice  of  subordinate  po- 
sitions and  statements,  here  and  there,  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
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capable  of  improvement  or  limilatioii.  We  regard  the  work  as 
a  >ery  \alual)le  accession  to  Knglisli  Theology,  and  could  vvish 
that  its  style  were  somewhat  more  popular,  in  order  that  it  migiit 
have  the  fullest  possible  chance  of  general  usefulness.  Those 
readers  who  shrink  from  any  serious  demand  on  their  patience  and 
exertion,  will,  perhaps,  on  the  fust  perusal  of  it,  be  apt  to  think 
that  they  have  got  hold  of  a  very  hard  book.  They  certainly  will 
liave  got  hold  of  a  book  that  requires  a  sustained  application  of 
tlu  ir  faculties:  and  it  is  possible  that  the  author  might,  in  some 
slight  degree,  have  lightened  their  toil  by  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  useful  artiiices  of  composition.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  subject  is  a  grave  and  severe  one  ;  and  those  per- 
sons can  have  no  very  vivid  regard  for  truth,  who  are  unwilling  to 
do  such  treatises  as  this  the  justice  of  repeated  perusal.  It  is  no 
mean  privilege  to  possess,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  the  re- 
sult of  laborious  and  independent  thought,  honestly  devoted,  for  a 
series  of  years,  to  questions  of  the  most  sacred  importance. 


Art.  IV. — All  Historical  View  of  the  Flea  of  Tradition,  as  main- 
tained in  the  Church  of  Home,  6;c.&)C.By  George  Miller,  D.D. 
&c.  &c.     8vo.     4s.     London.     Rivington. 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  pure  Christian  Religion,  whose  ex- 
ertions have  been  called  forth  by  renewed  attempts  of  Popery 
auainst  the  Protestant  Church  in  these  countries,  we  are  happy  to 
number  the  able  and  learned  Doctor  Miller.  The  various 
literary  works,  by  which  this  eminent  man  has  benefited  society, 
bear  so  clearly  the  stamp  of  genius  ;  his  historical  lectures,  par- 
ticularly, contain  so  much  useful  information,  and  interesting 
novelty"  of  thought ;  and  his  "  Observations"  lately  published, 
"  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  reference  to  Arianism,  and 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed,"  are  so  excellent,  that  we  opened  his 
last  publication,  which  now  lies  before  us,  with  confident  antici- 
jKilions  of  its  value.     Our  expectation  has  been  realized. 

Our  space  must  confine  us  to  a  brief  and  general  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  Doctor  Miller's  publication. 
AVe  refer  our  readers  for  more  particular  information  to  the  valu- 
able tract  itself.  The  author,  following  a  course,  novel  in  the  re- 
vived controversy  with  the  Romish  Church,  proposes  "  to  examine 
as  a  question  of  history,  the  tradition  alleged  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  support  of  its  peculiar  tenets,  to  investigate  the  opinions  of 
those  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  age  to  age,  who  have  been  refer- 
red to  in  the  controversy,  and  thus  to  trace  the  history  of  the  plea." 
(p.  1,'2.)     The  immediate  occasion  of  Doctor  Miller's  publica- 
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tioii  was  furnished  by  a  resolution  which  certain  Roman  Catho- 
lics adopted  in  a  meeting  at  Carlow  in  the  last  Summer,  and  by 
an  exhortation,  which  Dr.  Doyle,  titular  bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  subsequently  addressed  to  the  Romish  Clergy  of  Car- 
low  and  its  vicinity.  The  purport  of  the  Resolution,  and  of 
Dr.  Doyle's  exhortation,  "  has,"  (says  our  author,)  "  been,  not 
simply  to  assert  that  the  revelation  of  our  Saviour  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  partly  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  partly  by  tradi- 
tion ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  Christian  to  seek 
in  the  Scriptures  a  knowledge  of  his  religion ;  but  to  represent 
tradition  as  the  indispensable  interpreter  of  those  Scriptures,  and 
as  giving  authority  to  the  meaning  which  it  shall  pranounce  to 
be  true." 

The  result  of  Dr.  Miller's  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
plea  of  tradition,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  his 
work,  is  summed  up  by  him  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  history  of  that  tradition,  which  is  now 
maintained  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  just  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings.  Apparently  unknown  to 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  an^iounce  their  possession  of  a  deposit  so  important  to  the 
Church,  and  so  creditable  to.  themselves  5  it  is  discovered^  first,  among 
the  gnostic  heretics,  who  in  the  affectation  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things  had  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  with  many  inven- 
tions, which  required  some  other  sanction  than  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  then  adopted  from  them  by  two  fatliers  of  the  Church 
(Irenaeus  and  Tertuhian  ;)  but  only  to  repel  the  arguments  of  those  who 
had  first  pleaded  against  the  Scriptures  a  spurious  tradition,  and  had  then 
so  falsiBed  the  records  of  Christianity,  as  to  embarrass  any  inference  from 
their  genuine  communications.  When  this  use  had  been  made  of  the 
argument,  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  such  an  appeal  was  incongruous 
and  unnecessary,  for  it  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the  Church,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  resumed  in  the  great  controversy  of  Arianism 
by  either  party  for  the  support  of  their  tenets.  After  an  interruption  of 
almost  two  centuries  and  a  half  among  the  western  Christians,  and  in 
Greece  of  the  much  longer  period  of  more  than  five  centuries  and  a  half ; 
we  again  find  trachtion  pleaded  as  an  authority  ;  but  in  each  case  for  a 
practice,  woiioY  9.  doctrine;  each  practice,  also,  plainly  condemned  by  the 
written  word.  The  argument  was  then  abandoned,  and  each  plea  dis- 
owned by  one  of  the  two  Churches,  until  the  very  crisis  of  the  reform- 
ation, when  it  was  once  more  brought  forward,  to  oppose  the  appeal 
which  the  reformers  had  made  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  as  these  reformers 
had  objected  to  doctrines,  not  less  than  to  practices,  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  was  then,  for  the  first  time,*  pleaded  in   favour  of  doctrines. 

*  Dr.  Miller  of  course  means,  for  i\\efint  time  imth  the  authority  of  the  Church  :  for 
some  individuals,  (Scotus  among  thera)  had  attempted  to  defend  certain  new  points  of 
faith,  as  declared  by  the  Latewn -Council,  by  the  aid  of  alleged  tradition  ;  "  and  Uius," 
sa^fs  Stillingfleet,  ""Scotus  helped  himself  out  in  the  dark  point  of  transubstantiation." 
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•Even  then,  however,  in  the  very  agony  of  the  papal  power,  it  vyas  not 
pleaded  that  the  Scripture  was  not  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  tradi- 
tion, the  latter  being  represented  only  as  entitled  to  efjual  reverence, 
and  not  as  a  superior  and  controlling  authority  for  divine  truth.  'I'his 
last  step  was  taken  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Cardinal 
DiUarimiic,  who  in  his  too  candid  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  did  not 
hesitate  to  maintain,  that  the  gospel,  without  unwritten  tradition,  is  an 
empty  name,  or  words  without  sense.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
imitating  the  boldness  of  the  Cardinal,  have  declared,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  tradition."    (p.  65,  G7 .) 

Though  soinc  of  the  facts  here  stated,  have  been  adverted  to  by 
Stillingrieet,  Ellys,  and  others,  in  a  former  period  of  the  contro- 
versy;  and  that  relating  to  Cardinal  Belkirmine  has  been  well 
dwelt  on  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Comparative  View;"  (p.  15, 
IG.)  yet,  the  history  possesses  much  novelty  and  interest;  and  is, 
perliaps,  the  only  regular  historic  view  of  the  subject,  which  we 
have.  We  thank  Dr.  Miller  for  this  his  new  service  ;  and  recom- 
mend his  book  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  feel  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure  in  expressing  gratitude  to  this  distinguished 
Divine,  for  his  zealous  and  able  exertions. 

Dr.  Miller's  appendix  to  his  "  Historical  View  of  the  Plea  of 
Tradition"  contains  interesting  extracts  from  original  authorities. 


Art.  V. —  1.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deacoury  of  Dei'by,  at  the  Visitations  at  Derby  and  Chester- 
field, June  22  and  23,  182a;  and  published  at  their  request. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Sec.  Archdeacon  of 
Derby,  and  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  London, 
Longman  &.  Co.  1826. 

2.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Derby,  at  the  Visitations  at  Derby  atid  Chesterfield,  June  15, 
atid  l6,  1826;  a)id  published  at  their  request.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  Butler,  D.D.  F.R.S.  8vc.  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  London,  Longman  &  Co. 
1826. 

The  information  comprised  in  the  first  of  these  charges  is  so 
shortly  and  clearly  stated,  and  may  prove  so  highly  useful  as  a 
pattern  for  others  to  follow,  and  as  part  of  a  general  survey  of 
the  present  state  of  our  Church  Establishment,  that  we  tran- 
scribe it  entire  from  the  Archdeacon's  pages. 
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"  The  Archdeaconry  of  Derby  is,  as  you  know,  commensurate  with 
the  county,  and  divided  into  three  deaneries,  Derby,  Ashbourne,  and 
Chesterfield.  There  are,  however^  about  thirty  churches,  which,  being 
either  peculiar  or  donative,  are  not  under  archidiaconal  jurisdiction. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  lie  in  the  north-western  side  of  the  county, 
from  about  Bakewell,  towards  Buxton  and  Ashbourne. 

'^  Of  the  remainder,  being  163  parishes,  there  are,  in  the  deanery  of 
Derby,  91;   in  that  of  Ashbourne,  2 1  ;   and  in  that  of  Chesterfield,  5 1 
churches. 

"  These  are  divided  into  rectories,  vicarages,  or  chapels  and  curacies, 

"  Of  these  there  are  in  the  deanery  of  Derby     .     27  rectories, 

30  vicarages, 
34  curacies. 


91 


^'  In  that  of  Ashbourne     .     .  9  rectories, 

3  vicarages, 
9  curacies. 


21 


"  In  that  of  Chesterfield     , 16  rectories, 

19  vicarages, 
16  curacies. 


51 


In  all 52  rectories, 

52  vicarages, 

59  curacies  and  chapels. 


163 


"  There  are  also  three  or  four  small  chapels  on  some  parochial  town- 
ships within  the  archdeaconry,  which,  being  served  only  once  a  fort- 
night, or  even  less  frequently,  by  the  incumbent,  or  curate  of  the 
mother  church,  and  not  being  entered  in  the  process  paper,  I  have  not 
taken  into  the  present  account, 

"  The  whole  income  of  these  163  churches,  according  to  the  returns 
I  have  received,  and  which  I  believe  are  tolerably  correct,  being 
divided  by  the  whole  number  of  churches,  gives  an  income  of  239^.  for 
each,  omitting  fractions  of  pence  and  shillings; — but  as  four  of  the 
churches  are  consolidated,  their  number  is  reduced  in  fact  to  159, 
instead  of  1 63  ;  and  thus  the  average  income  of  each  church  is  raised 
to  very  near  245/. ;  a  sum  which  may  be  considered  as  not  much  differ- 
ing from  the  average  value  of  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 


()(]  Aicluleacoii  liutloA  Charge. 

"  Ot  llicse  159  livings,  for  so  many  wc  must  call  them,  for  the  rea- 
son I  have  alreiuly  assigned,  there  are 

23  of  or  ahovc  the  value  of  500/. 
10  from  -100/.  to  .      .      .     .  500 

15  300 400 

19  '200 300 

12  150 200 

31   100 150 

30  50 100 

19  not  exceeding  ....     50 


159 


"  Of  these,  58  arc  above  the  average  of  245/.,  and  101  below  it. 
The  tithes  of  90  churches,  being  considerably  more  than  one-half  the 
number  in  the  archdeaconry,  are  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators  j— 
and  those  of  18  more,  though  in  ecclesiastical  hands,  arc  not  in  those 
of  the  incumbent  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong. 

"These  159  livings,  comprising  1C3  churches,  are  served  by  135 
clergymen,  either  as  incumbents  or  curates  :  For  28  churches,  being 
for  tlie  most  part  chapels  of  ease,  are  served  by  the  incumbent  or  curate 
of  the  mother  church,  or  by  the  minister  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 

"  Of  the  above  163  churches,  91  have  houses  fit  for  the  residence  of 
a  clergjMuan  ;  20  have  houses,  but  unfit  for  the  residence  of  a  clergy- 
man 5  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  these  last-mentioned  are  mere  cottages, 
just  capable  of  accommodating  a  labourer  and  his  family  ;  and  52  have 
no  house.  So  that,  in  fact,  there  are  72  churches  which  virtually  have 
no  place  of  residence  for  their  minister. 

"  On  the  91  livings  which  have  houses,  there  are  resident  GO  incum- 
bents, and  21  curates.  In  the  remaining  10  cases,  in  which  neither 
incumbent  nor  curate  appear  resident,  the  incumbent,  generally,  is  so 
virtually;  cither  living  in  his  own  house  in  the  parish,  instead  of  the 
parsonage,  and  doing  himself  the  duty,  or  residing  on  an  adjoining 
living,  and  doing  also  the  duty  of  that  on  which  he  does  not  reside. 

"  Of  the  20  livings  which  have  no  fit  houses,  and  the  52  which  have 
no  house  at  all,  many  are  of  small  value  ;  and  being  themselves  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  clergyman,  and  of  small  population,  requiring 
only  single  duty,  are  served  by  the  curate  or  incumbent  of  a  neighbour- 
ing'parish.  There  are,  however,  5  of  these  which  have  their  incum- 
bent, and  5  which  have  their  curate  resident  in  the  parish ;  and  of  the 
remaining  G2,  the  duty,  in  39  cases,  is  performed  by  the  incumbent 
himself. 

"  There  were  educated,  in  schools  connected  with  the  church  estab- 
lishment, at  the  time  my  survey  was  completed,  1 1,759  children  j  but 
owing,  I  hope  in  some  degree  to  my  own  previous  recommendations, 
and  no  doubt  much  more  to  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  our 
able  and  excellent  diocesan  has  taken  up  the  subject  during  his  last 
year's  visitation,  I  trust  this  number,  large  as  it  appears,  is  now  consi- 
derably augmented. 
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"  At  the  time  of  my  own  survey  there  were  29  parishes,  containing 
HjOOO  inhabitants,  without  any  school  whatever. 

"  I  cannot  but  press  this,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  most  seriously  upon 
your  attention.  In  an  age  of  all  others  the  most  experimental,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  most  impatient  of  moral  and  religious  restraint  and  dis- 
cipline, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  possible,  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  by  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  making  those  early  impressions  in  favour 
of  genuine  and  practical  religion,  which  are,  of  all  others,  the  most 
likely  to  be  permanent." — Yirst  Charge,  p.  I — 9. 

The  second  charge  refers  to  a  much  more  difticult  and  delicate 
question, — the  extent  to  which  the  education  of  the  lower  orders 
may  be  advantageously  and  safely  carried.  Archdeacon  Butler 
describes  the  possible  dangers  of  the  experiment  with  his  usual 
ability,  and  perhaps  he  overrates  them  ;  but  the  corrective  sug- 
gested in  the  following  admirable  passage  places  the  question  in 
its  proper  light. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  example  of  our  northern  fellow-snhjects  may 
be,  and  often  is  alleged,  as  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  diffused  educa- 
tion, and  far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  or  depieciate  their  merits. 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  if  they  are  distinguished  for 
sobriety,  quietness,  and  industry  in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  let  me  add,  for 
courage  and  discipline  in  time  of  war  3  the  cause  is  not  so  much  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  as  in  the  general  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  in  that  country  to  religious  education.  This  is  the 
great  and  essential  cause  of  their  national  civilization,  and  this  is  the 
point,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  to  which  1  anxiously  wish  to  draw  your 
attention.  If  education  is  to  be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible,  let  it 
be  thus  directed,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  effects.  But  if  it  is 
not  thus  regulated,  and  much  more,  if  it  is  entirely  xvithdraxcn  from  this 
great  object,  to  philosophical  dogmas  or  abstract  speculations,  we  can- 
not expect  that  it  will  produce  substantial  good.  With  this  object  in 
view,  it  will  make  men  better  citizens,  better  neighbours,  better 
parents,  better  husbands,  better  friends.  It  will  teach  them  to  be 
sober,  diligent,  patient  and  content.  It  will  give  them  not  only  clearer 
views  of  their  duties,  but  nobler  motives  to  fulfil  them.  It  will  not 
only  enlighten  their  understandings,  but  purify  tiieir  hearts.  This  is 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  too  widely  spread  ;  this  must  produce  hap- 
piness to  all ;  to  those  who  give,  to  those  who  receive,  and  to  those 
who  practise  it.  This  takes  no  jnan  from  his  proper  sphere,  interferes 
with  no  useful  calling,  occupies  none  in  frivolous  speculations,  or  un- 
necessary pursuits — administers  to  no  folly — creates  no  discontent. 
This,  then,  my  Brethren,  is  what  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  your 
attention.  That  you,  who,  as  pastors  of  the  flocks  committed  to  your 
care,  are  required  to  see  that  none  be  lost,  be  diligent  especially  to  tiain 
up  the  rising  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
Christian  duties. 

NO.  I. — JAN.  1827.  H 


yy  Anlulcacon  Butler's  Chargi'S. 

"  Tlu>  advoriitcs  of  {general  education  say,  that  the  spirit  is  gone 
forth,  anil  wlio  ^hall  stop  it  ?  A\'ho,  my  Brctlircn,  wonkl  seek  to  stop 
it,  while  it  is  not  productive  of  harm,  or  can  be  made  productive  of 
gt)o(!  ?  Wlio  would  seek  to  stop  it,  while  it  is  merely  directed  even  to 
purposes  of  rational  instruction  or  amusement  ?  Considered  as  an  cx- 
licrinient  tor  these  purposes,  no  one  can  wish  it  ill.  But  experiments 
in  uncautious  hands  are  never  free  from  liazard,  and,  in  other  sciences 
besides  that  of  medicine,  arc  often  fraught  with  the  most  perilous  con- 
secjuences,  'I'hey  nujy  be  undertaken  by  the  ignorant  or  unwary,  but 
the.  remedy  for  the  mischief  they  occasion  is  often  beyond  the  skill  of 
the  experienced  and  the  wise.  They  are  like  the  letting  out  of  water, 
which  is  not  always  safe  or  salutary  :  if  it  is  directed  in  its  proper  chan- 
nels, it  may  nourish  the  plants,  and  make  the  earth  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly ;  if  it  is  suffered  to  flow  without  restraint,  where  it  ought  to 
rctresh  and  invigorate,  it  may  inundate  and  destroy.  Be  it  our  part, 
then,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  direct  its  course ; 
and  if  the  spirit  of  learning  has  gone  forth  irresistibly  into  the  world, 
let  us  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  the  best  and  holiest  purposes.  Let  us 
recollect,  as  I  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  as  long  as  we  have 
an  established  national  Church,  no  education  but  that  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  its  litiugy  and  doctrines  can  be  strictly  national.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  are  the  appointed  teachers  in  that  Church,  and  let  us 
endeavour  to  be  at  least  as  faithful  in  our  office,  as  the  ministers  of 
other  congregations,  which  dissent  from  us,  are  in  theirs.  1  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  seek  to  make  converts  and  proselytes,  or  interfere 
with  the  religious  instniction  Avhich  men  of  other  persuasions  give  their 
children,  but  that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  those  who  do  belong  to 
us,  steadfast  in  tlwir  faith,  by  giving  them  such  early  lessons  of  piety, 
and  such  instructive  explanations  of  what  the  Gospel  requires  them  to 
believe  and  do,  as  may  remain  with  them  through  their  lives. 

"  .^bove  all,  my  Brethren,  while  we  form  their  tender  minds,  and 
inculcate  precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon  line,  let  us  not  only  be 
careful  to  do  this  with  all  diligence  and  all  patience  ;  but  let  us  inforce 
our  insti-uctions  and  sanctify  our  precepts  by  our  own  example  ;  thus, 
and  thus  only,  may  we  hope  to  succeed  in  our  endeavours.  If  we  thus 
sow  the  seed  of  religious  knowledge  in  the  youthful  mind,  and  thus 
water  it,  God  will  give  the  increase  ;  with  his  blessing  we  shall  reap 
the  ti-uils,  and  our  own  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 


■"is:^^ 


(     9R     ) 

Art.  VI. — Boast  not  th/self  of  to-morroio :  a  Sermon,  preached 
at  Middle  Claijdon  Church,  at  the  Faneral  of  General  Sir 
Harri/  Calvert,  Bart.  G.C.B.  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  who  died  at  Claydon  House,  Bucks,  after  an 
illness  of  eight  hours,  Sept.  4,  1 826.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Blunt, 
A.M.  Vicar  of  Clare,  Suffolk  ;  Curate  of  Chelsea,  Middlesex; 
alternate  Evening  Preacher  at  the  Philanthropic  Society; 
and  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Js. 
London.     John  Hatchard  and  Son.     1826. 

We  extract  what  appears  to  us  the  most  important  passage  in 
this  discourse. 

"  When  I  say  that  I  trust  our  dear  departed  friend  was  prepared,  you 
have  a  right  to  ask  me  why  I  venture  such  an  assertion  ;  this  is  not  the 
place  and  not  the  time  to  make  light  assertions  upon  a  subject  so  solemn 
and  important.  I  will  then  tell  you  why  I  say  so  ;  it  is  not  because  I 
believe  him,  as  I  most  assuredly  do,  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  most 
perfect  integrity  and  the  most  i/fexible  uprightness  and  consciousness,  in  all 
the  duties  between  man  and  man,  blameless ;  it  is  not  because  I  have 
known  him  minister  largely  to  the  wants  of  others,  and  sympathize 
most  deeply  and  most  feelingly  with  them  in  their  distress  ;  it  is  not 
because  1  have  myself  seen,  since  this  sad  event  has  happened,  the  tears 
gush  from  the  widow's  eyes,  and  have  beheld  the  sorrows  of  the  poor 
whom  his  Christian  kindness  had  deeply  and  dearly  attached  to  him  ; 
it  is  not  because  we  may  without  one  grain  of  flattery,  and  without  one 
word  of  exaggerated  praise,  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  .Job,  "  When  the 
ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him,  when  the  eye  saw  him,  then  it  gave 
witness  to  him  ;  because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and  he  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy."  These  are  features  in  the  character  of  him  for 
whom  we  mourn,  to  which  we  may  look  back  with  feelings  of  melan- 
choly pleasure,  and  to  which,  I  confess,  I  do  advert  with  sensations  of 
sincere  delight ;  but  it  is  not  for  any,  or  for  all  of  these,  that  I  would 
speak  of  him  as  of  one  prepared  to  meet  his  God  :  no !  highly  as  I 
respect  and  value  and  love  charities  and  virtues  such  as  these,  I  dare  not 
magnify  them  thus  :  I  dare  not  say  that  they  could  ever  qualify  a  sinful, 
fallen  creature,  such  as  man,  even  in  his  best  estate,  to  stand  acquitted 
in  the  presence  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  holy  God  :  no,  my  brethren,  our 
noblest  charities,  our  holiest  deeds  are  mingled  with  sin ;  instead  of 
forming  a  plea  for  mercy,  they  themselves  need  repenting  of,  they  them- 
selves require  washing  in  the  blood  of  Christ  to  render  them  even 
acceptable  to  God.  When  I  say  I  trust  he  was  prepared  for  this  awful, 
this  unexpected  summons,  I  ground  it  upon  the  firm  belief  that  he  had 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  gospel,  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  vital  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  sinner,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  onlv  Saviour  and  Deliverer  :  that  he  had  cast  oft  every 
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(lopcudcncc  upon  himself,  and  had  come  in  sincere  repentance  and  deep 
consciousness  of  his  sins,  and  of  his  need  of  a  free  and  full  forgiveness, 
to  the  cross  of  his  Redeemer.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  ground  of  my 
assertion  ;  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  charities  of  life  are  nothing  in  the 
sight  of  (iod,  except  they  are  the  fruits  of  a  true  and  living  faith, 
except  they  proceed  from  a  heart  renewed  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  and 
truly  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  And  even  then, 
valuable  and  absolutely  neccssurj/  as  they  are,  as  evidences  of  our  belief, 
it  is  not  to  them  that  we  look  foi*  our  acquittal,  our  acceptance  with 
God  ;  it  is  to  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  and  to  that  alone. 
It  is  this  lively  interest  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  this  "  being  one 
with  Christ  and  Christ  with  us,"  which  alone  can  give  a  man  peace  at 
the  last,  and  enable  us  to  be  "  presented  faultless  in  the  presence  of 
His  glory  with  exceeding  joy." — p.  13 — 16. 

There  are  several  objections  to  this  passage.  Mr.  Blunt 
proposes  to  tell  us  why  he  trusts  that  the  highly  respected  per- 
son, at  whose  funeral  this  discourse  was  delivered,  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  God.  And  from  all  that  we  had  known  or 
heard  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  we  should  have  imagined, 
lliat  the  preacher  had  undertaken  a  very  easy  task.  Sir  Harj-y 
Calvert  passed  a  long  life  in  the  serious,  open  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  public  worship, 
and  a  regular  partaker  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  His 
actions  were  not  inconsistent  with  his  profession.  In  private  he 
was  a  kind  and  faithful  friend,  a  tender  and  vigilant  parent,  and 
was  remarkable  for  purity  of  morals,  and  strict  sobriety  of  con- 
duct. His  official  services  are  known  throughout  the  country ; 
and  were  never  spoken  of  without  praise.  He  was  the  unwearied 
promoter  of  every  thing  which  could  improve  the  religious  and 
moral  character  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  his  labours  were 
crowned  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  success,  because  they 
were  temperate,  and  wise. 

Might  we  not,  therefore,  have  expected  to  be  told  concerning 
such  a  man,  that  his  truly  Christian  conduct  established  the 
reality  of  his  Christian  character :  that  his  faith  was  proved  by 
his  works ;  and  that,  as  far  as  mortals  could  see  or  know,  he  lived  a 
sincere,  and  died  a  happy  disciple  of  his  Saviour  ?  Mr.  Blunt 
expresses  himself  in  very  different  language.  He  mentions  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  in  terms  which  are  theoretically  correct ; 
and  which  it  would  have  been  quite  proper  to  address  to  the 
living  man,  if  he  was  supposed  to  rely  upon  his  works  ;  or  to  his 
mourning  relations,  if  they  were  understood  to  think  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  joys  of  heaven  as  a  reward.  But  these  points 
were  not  under  consideration.  The  preacher  was  stating  his 
own  reason  for  trusting  that  a  departed  friend  was  blessed  ;  and 
he  grounds  it  upon  a  firm  belief  "  that  he  had  been  brought  to  a 
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vital  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  sinner,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  only  Saviour  and  deliverer;  that  he  had  cast  off  every 
dependence  upon  himself,  and  had  come  in  sincere  repentance, 
and  deep  consciousness  of  his  sins,  and  of  his  need  of  a  free  and 
full  forgiveness,  to  the  cross  of  his  Redeemer.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  the  ground  of  my  assertion."  And  this  might  be  said 
as  truly  of  a  mere  death-bed  penitent,  as  of  one  who  had  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  by  a  long  course  of  holy  living. 
.We  admit,  that  if  the  sentiments  so  justly  attributed  to  this  indi- 
vidual, were  not  entertained  by  him,  his  religion  was  nothing 
worth ;  but  they  might  have  been  entertained  by  him  without 
rendering  his  condition  secure ;  and  Mr.  Blunt's  belief  that  they 
were  entertained,  must  rest  at  last  upon  those  very  facts  which  he 
refuses  to  take  into  consideration.  Works,  he  confesses,  are 
"  absolutely  necessary  as  evidences  of  our  belief;"  and  yet  when 
inquiring  into  the  reality  of  a  man's  belief,  he  sets  these  evidences 
aside,  and  refers  us  to  his  own  private  conviction  that  the  de- 
ceased was  a  true  Christian.  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in 
this  mode  of  reasoning ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  adopted  by  so 
respectable  and  zealous  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Blunt. 


Art.  VII. — A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  the  Use  of  English  Readers.  By  William  Car- 
penter. Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo.  l6s.  Lon- 
don.    1826. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  volume  with  some  degree 
of  curiosity,  in  consequence  of  the  assiduity  with  which  it  has 
been  advertised  in  different  periodical  journals  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  with  a  declaration  "  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  any  existing  work."  We  were  not  aware  of  "  any  existing 
work,"  to  which  the  compiler  of  the  volume  now  under  consider- 
ation could  allude,  except  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,"  and  Mr.  Hartw^ell  Horne's 
**  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  The  former  is  an  admirable  manual,  comprising 
almost  every  thing  which  "  English  Readers"  could  require ;  and 
at  the  same  time  containing  the  result  of  so  much  learned  re- 
search,  that  the  scholar  may  with  pleasure  recur  to  it,  to  revive 
his  recollections.  But  this  manual  Mr.  Carpenter  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen.  On  comparing  his  book,  however,  with  Mr. 
Horne's  work,  the  mystery  was  solved  at  sight:  for  so  close  is 
the  resemblance  between  these  publications,  that  the  two  Sosias 
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(\\\l\\  uliose  feats  the  daily  journals  have  told  us  the  public  has 
been  so  highly  iliverted)  are  not  more  alike  than  is  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's book  to  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  in  the  mode  of  printinir, 
the  arrangement  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  work,  the  identity 
of  references  to  English  authors,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  same 
quotations  from  the  same  authors,  (m  one  or  two  nistances  with 
Mr.  Home's  numeration  of  paragraphs, )  and  in  the  same  order 
and  for  the  same  purpose  with  which  Mr.  Hornc  has  given  them. 
On  a  more  minute  collation,  suspicion  was  converted  into  cer- 
tainty; and  our  deliberate  conviction  is,  that  the  book  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  is  as  artful  a  piece  of  pla- 
giarism, as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  critic  to  expose;  and  of 
plagiarism  not  exclusively  confined  to  Mr.  Home  (though  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Introduction  are  princi- 
pally concerned  :)  for  we  have  detected  passages  ostensibly  given 
as  direct  quotations  from  English  authors,  which,  we  are  pretty 
certain,  from  actual  comparison,  have  been  taken  at  second  hand 
(if  we  may  use  such  an  expression)  from  other  writers  who  have 
given  the  same  quotation,  the  same  reference,  and  on  the  same 
subject;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  writers  alluded  to  have 
printed  their  quotations  bonajide  as  such,  with  quotation  commas; 
uhile  Mr.  Carpenter  has  appropriated  the  passages  in  question 
to  himself,  without  indicating  in  any  way  their  beginning,  conclu- 
sion, or  extent,  and  in  some  instances  without  any  reference  to 
the  pages  which  he  professes  to  quote.  We  will  now  state  some 
of  the  evidence  which  has  led  us  to  this  conclusion,  and  our 
readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  book  contains  directions  for 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  and  in  almost  the  first  page  of  his 
Preface,  he  has  taken,  with  one  alteration,  the  title  of  Mr.  Home's 
obser\ations  on  the  same  subject.  The  commencement  of  Mr. 
Honre's  Introduction  (first  edition,  or  the  last  chapter  of  Vol.  I. 
of  subsequent  impressions,)  is  "  On  the  Moral  Qualifications 
for  studying  the  Scriptures."  This  Mr.  Carpenter  entitles 
"  the  moral  qualifications  for  a  profitable  reading  of  the 
Scriptures."  It  was  stumbling  upon  this  coincidence,  at  the 
verj'  outset,  that  excited  our  suspicions :  and  the  further  we  pro- 
ceeded, those  suspicions  were  progressively  confirmed. 

The  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  first  part  comprises 
rules  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in  which,  besides  the 
literal  sense,  we  have  die  scope,  context,  parallel  passages,  analogy 
of  faidi,  and  practical  reading,  severally  discussed.  Mr.  Home 
has  chapters  on  the  same  subject,  though  differently  arranged : 
and  here  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  one  or  two  instances,  quotes  Mr. 
Home  for  some  matter  which  w  as  no  where  else  extant ;  but  for- 
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gets  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  him  for  two  second-hand 
quotations,  one  from  Bishop  Hoisley,  and  the  other  from  a  dis- 
course by  Mr.  H.  T.  Burder.  The  extract  from  Bisliop  Horsley 
occurs  in  Mr.  Home's  chapter  on  parallel  passages,  and  he  refers 
to  his  "  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Resurrection,  &;c.pp.  221 — 228." 

Mr.  Carpenter  omits  one  sentence,  and  also  a  few  dots 

which  JNlr.  Home  had  given  to  show  that  he  had  omitted  some 
sentences  ;  and  Mr.  Carpenter  has  printed,  an  one  entire  rpiot at ioii, 
what  Mr.  Hume  had,  by  quotation  commas,  distinguished  as 
taken  from  several  pages  of  Bishop  Horsley,  even  to  a  little  dash 

which   is   not  in   the   Bishop's   volume  :  and  Mr.  C.  cites 

y,ine  Sermons,  p.  121,  &c.  Now,  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
compare  Mr.  Home  with  the  third  edition  of  the  Bishop's  Ser- 
mons, and  we  find  that  his  reference  is  correct :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  Mr.  C.  did  not  consult  the  book  in  question,  from  the  vague 
reference  he  has  made  to  the  title,  and  from  his  referring  to  "  p. 
121,  (^f."  where  the  passage  he  pretends  to  cite  is  not  to  Ije 
found  :  for  that  passage  is  the  commencement  of  Bishop  Horslev's 
Four  Sermons  on  the  Evidence  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection.  So 
again,  in  the  extract  alluded  to,  from  Mr.  Burder,  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter gives  the  same  quotation  on  the  same  subject  as  Mr.  H.  had 
done,  and  then  gravely  tells  us,  "  since  the  above  was  w ritten, 
I  have  met  with  the  following  judicious  remarks,  of  which  I 
gladly  avail  myself,  "  Svc.  Scc,  when  the  very  passage  was  before 
him,  at  the  time  he  copied  from  Mr.  Home  this  sentence,  (to  his 
very  italics,) — "  The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general  or  spe- 
cial." !  Can  any  one  believe  that  such  a  coincidence  is  purely 
accidental  ?  especially  when  we  add  that  Professor  Franck's 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  Mr.  Car- 
penter professes  to  refer,  has  no  such  sentence.  But  we  hasten 
to  more  important  instances. 

Part  II.  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  volume  tieats  on  what  he  calls 
"  Helps  towards  a  right  Understanding  of  Scripture."  On  the 
nature  and  sources  of  those  "  helps  "  he  has  many  things  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Home,  which  show  most  clearly  that  the  Introduc- 
tion was  before  him  when  he  wrote  :  for  we  find  him  introducing 
the  same  quotation  from  an  old  author,  and  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject : — Though  he  refers  to  a  ditl'erent  edition,  he  is  evidently 
indebted  to  Mr.  H.  for  the  authority.  In  one  instance  he  takes 
a  long  paragraph  (nearly  an  entire  page)  for  which  he  refers  to 
Mr.  Home's  fourth  edition,  but  gives  no  quotation  commas  to 
mark  the  extent  of  his  obligation  ;  and  after  he  has  given  his 
reference,  he,  without  acknowledg»nent,  takes  from  a  subsequent 
page  the  names  of  certain  authors,  whose  works  Mr.  H.  had  in- 
dicated as   worthy  of  perusal.     But  it  is  in  the  "  Prefatory  Ob- 
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scrvatlons  on  the  several  Books  of  Scripture,"  that  we  find  the 
sweepinti  use  ihat  has  been  made  of  Mr.  II. 's  hd>ours.  He  dis- 
poses his  prefatory  observations  on  the  several  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  any  of  our  readers  may  see  on  referring  to  the  contents 
of  his  fomth  volume  under  the  heads  of  Author,  date,  genuine- 
ness, and  anthenlicifi/ — occasion,  scope  or  design  (he  uses  these 
wortis  inditVerenlly),  and  anali/sis  of  its  contents.  No  other 
English  writer  exactly  pursues  this  order,  but  the  foreign  authors 
whom  Mr.  H.  has  consulted  do  follow  it\  and  so  does  Mr. 
Carpenter,  without  acknowledgment :  for  he  tells  his  readers 
(p.  J7)  that  he  proceeds  "  to  notice  in  order  the  several  books  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  furnish  such  information  respecting  their 
authors — dates — titles — scope  or  design — auihenticiti/  and  con- 
tents as  is  requisite  for  attaining  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  respec- 
tive matters  treated  of  in  them." 

Scarcely  a  page  occurs,  in  this  portion  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
book  in  which  we  have  not  found  several  lines  taken  verbatim,  in 
some  instances  to  Mr.  Home's  very  Italics  :  and  in  one  instance, 
!Mr.  Home's  pt'Ci///flr  order  of  arranging  the  prophetical  books 
is  taken  without  any  acknowledgment!  Mr.  H.  dirvides  the 
prophets  into  three  classes,  viz.  "  The  Prophets  who  tlourished 
before  the  Jiabylon/V///  captivity" — "  The  Prophets  who  flourish- 
ed near  to  and  during  the  Babylon?fl/i  captivity;"  and  "the  Pro- 
phets who  tlourished  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  ;" 
and  he  treats  "  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,"  Amos,  &c. 
&c.  (vol.  iv.  pp.  147 — 21 1  of  the  fourth  edition,  or  vol.  ii.  pp. 
237 — 320  of  the  first  edition.)  Our  readers  shall  now  see  how 
closely  Mr.  Carpenter  has  imitated  Mr.  Home's  order,  in  pp. 
108  to  134.  "  I.  Prophets  who  flourished  prior  to  the  Baby- 
lonisH  captivity."  "  1[.  Prophets  Avho  flourished  near  to  and 
during  the  BabyloniSH  captivity ;"  and  "III.  Prophets  who 
flourished  after  the  return  from  Babylon."  Our  readers  will  here 
observe  that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  altered  BabyloniAN  into  Baby- 
lonisii,  and  has  substituted  "  prior  to "  for  "  before."  We 
should  not  have  dwelt  on  this  seemingly  trifling  circumstance  ; 
but  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  prophets  so 
arranged  by  any  English  writer.  The  only  English  authors 
vhom  Mr.  Carpenter  professes  to  cite:  viz.  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  (whose  Elements  of 
Theology  we  suspect  he  cites  at  second  hand  from  Mr.  Home,) 
have  7/0  such  order.  The  truth  is,  that  no  English  writer  has  so 
arranged  the  prophets  before  Mr.  H.  whose  order  Mr.  C  has 
taken  for  nearli/  thirty  closeli/  printed  pages,  without  any  indica- 
tion of  the  source  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  method. 

We  now  come  to  direct  instances  of  passages  palpaljly  taken 
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from  Mr.  Home  and  other  writers,  without  acknowledgment. 
In  vol.  iv.  if).  11.  Mr.  Home  has  enumerated  the  types  of  the 
Messiah  ;  Mr.  Carpenter  also  presents  several  "  types  of  the 
Messiah,"  giving  the  same  identical  types,  the  same  references, 
the  same  italics,  the  same  semicolons.  He  has  added,  indeed, 
the  word  tahernachd,  as  being  the  English  of  the  Greek  word  of 
St.  John,  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  H.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  single  word,  the  passage  is  from  Mr.  Home  without 
acknowledgment,  and  without  considering  whether  all  the  sub- 
jects so  indicated  as  types  were  really  typical  of  the  Messiah. 
The  tabernacle  is  clearly  no  type  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  St.  John's  language  only  alluded  to  it.  Mr.  Home,  in 
his  fifth  edition,  has  very  properly  expunged  this  ;  but  Mr.  Car- 
penter has  copied  Mr.  H.'s  fourth  edition  verbatim  et  punctua- 
tim,  without  stopping  to  consider  whether  every  thing  there  stated 
was  strictly  applicable.  The  introductory  remark  on  the  title  of 
Deuteronomy  is  palpably  altered  from  Mr.  Home,  the  heads  of 
part  of  whose  analysis  of  that  book  are  taken.  We  also  recognize 
from  Mr.  Home  whole  sentences  interwoven  in  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's prefaces  to  the  several  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  Job.  On  the  book  of  Psalms  we  find  Mr.  C. 
copying  part  of  Mr.  Home's  quotation  from  Bishop  Horsley,  On 
the  Structure  of  the  Psalms,  and  with  the  very  same  reference 
"  Bp.  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi."  !  On  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  Mr.  Carpenter  affects  to  quote  (but  without  quotation 
commas)  Mr.  Holden's  learned  and  well  executed  "  Attempt  to 
illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,"  "Prelim.  Discourse,  p.  Ixv." 
for  what  is  not  there.  In  vol.  iv.  p.  122,  Mr.  Home,  having 
given  with  quotation  commas  an  extract  from  Mr.  Holden's  Mork, 
cites  correctly  "Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  Ixv,  Ixviii — Ixxii:"  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  Synopsis  of  Ecclesiastes  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  Mr.  Home's  volume ;  only  Mr.  C.  has  run  to- 
gether the  subjects  of  the  several  sections  ;  and  the  titles  or  sub- 
jects of  the  two  parts  which  Mr.  Home  has  printed  in  small  ca- 
pital letters,  Mr.  Carpenter  has  printed  in  italics.  We  should 
not  have  mentioned  these  particulars ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  these 
titles,  {which  are  found  in  Mr.  Home's  work,)  viz. 

"Part  I.  The  Vanity  of  all  earthly  Conditions,  Occupations,  and 
Pleasures. 

"  Part  II.  The  Nature,  Excellence,  and  beneficial  Effects  of  Wis- 
dom or  Religion." — 

These  titles,  we  repeat,  do  not  exist  in  Mr.  Holden's  Analytic 
cal  Table  of  Contents,  nor  in  his  paraphrase.  He  mentions  them, 
indeed,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation.  Mr.  Home  has  supplied 
tlicm  in   his   work;  whence  Mr.  Carpenter  has  mutilated  Mr. 
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Homo's  Analvsis,  copying  however  all  the  jxireiithcses  in  which 
he  had  iiulosc'd  ilic  rcfoienccs  to  the  book  of  Eicicsiastes,  and 
>\  hit  li  parentheses  do  not  exist  in  Mr.  llohlen's  liook.  But  we 
nuist  leave  Mr.  Home  a  little,  to  point  out  Mr.  Carpenter's  obli- 
gations to  another  author,  who  has  distinguished  himself  b_y  the 
scrupulous  iidelitv  with  which  he  has  indicated  passages  bond 
Jidc  cited  by  him — we  mean  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  (p.  v.)  he  thus 
expresses  himself: 

"  On  the  style  of  the  prophets  much  has  been  said  by  several  learned 
men,  particularly,  Cabnet,  Loxvlh,  IJishop  Nexcton,  Vitringa,  Miehaelis, 
Iloiibigant.  'Y\\ciT  chx^i  observations,  and  especially  those  most  within 
the  reach  of  the  common  people,  have  been  selected  and  abridged  with 
great  care  and  industiy  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Smith,  of  CHUibleton,  in 
liis  little  tract  intituled  "  A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the 
"Writings  of  the  Prophets,''  to  which  it  forms  preliminary  observations." 

We  will  now  give  Mr.  Carpenter's  observations  on  this  topic, 
requesting  our  readers  to  compare  the  words,  which,  in  both 
extracts,  we  have  printed  in  italics. 

"  On  the  style  of  the  prophets  much  has  been  written,  particularly  by 
Cabnet,  Lowth,  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  and  Newton.  From  the  prelimi- 
nary observations  to  Dr.  Smith's  "  View  of  the  Prophets/'  &c.  where  the 
principal  observations  of  these  learned  writers  have  been  abridged  with 
^/ca^  judgment,  the  following  remarks  have  been  selected,  (p.  95.) 

The  coincidence  in  these  two  passages  is  too  obvious  to  need 
any  remark :  we  w  ill  only  add,  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  Dr. 
Smith's  quotations,  with  the  accustomed  marks,  to  show  the 
extent  of  his  obligations  :  and  that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  given  the 
same  passages  from  Dr.  Smith,  amounting  to  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  pages,  but  without  any  mark  to  indicate  the  beginning, 
conclusion,  or  extent  of  his  quotation.  He  found  the  passage 
cited  by  Dr.  Clarke  ;  he  takes  Dr.  C's  introductory  remarks,  as 
■his  0X071,  and,  guided  by  the  Doctor's  research,  he  goes  to  the  same 
source  and  gives  the  same  passage  from  the  same  or  some  other 
■edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  book.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  indebted  to  Dr.  Clarke  witliout 
acknowledgment.  His  analysis  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  accor- 
ding to  Vitringa,  in  p.  114,  is  t^ken  from  the  Doctor's  Preface 
already  alluded  to,  with  a  few  alterations.  Before  we  quit 
Isaiah,  we  must  remark,  that  in  noticing  the  style  of  that  Pro- 
phet, Mr.  C.  (p.  113)  has  taken  an  entire  paragraph  verbatim 
from  ISIr.  Home's  4th  volume,  p.  l65,  without  any  quotation 
marks ;  which  he  has  blended  with  two  pages  taken,  also  verba- 
tim, from  Dr.  Gray's  "  Key,"  to  Avhich  he  refers  with  "p.  368, 
^c."  but  without  indicating  how  much  he  owes  to  that  learned 
Divine.     Mr.  Home's  arrangement  of  the  prophecies   of  Jerc- 
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miah,  after  Dr  Blayney,  is  copied  verbatim  with  his  introductory 
and  concluding  remarks. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  New  Testament.  In  p.  142  we 
find  Mr.  Carpenter  introducing  a  long  extract  from  Bishop 
Marsh's  translation  of  Michaelis,  (Vol.  111.  Part  I.  pp.  40 — 85,) 
with  some  remarks,  ostensibly  his  own,  but  almost  verbatim  from 
Dr.  Clarke.     We  will  first  give  the  Dr.'s  words. 

"  The  follo-whig  harmonhed  Table  of  Conteiits  of  the  four  GosjOffo  I  have 
borrowed  from  Professor  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  Marsh,  vol.  Hi.  p.  40,  c^c.,  and  think  it  will  be  of  use  to  the 
reader  in  pointing  out  where  the  same  transaction  is  mentioned  by  the 
evangelists  ;  what  they  hare  in  common,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  The 
arrangement  of  facts,  as  they  occur  in  St.  Matthew  is  here  generally  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  other  evangelists  collated  with  his  account."  (Coniiiient 
on  four  Gospels,  signature  4  T.  last  page.) 

Mr.  Carpenter,  p.  142,  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

"  The  following  harmonised  table  of  contents  of  the  four  Gospels  will  be 
found  serviceable  to  the  reader,  in  pointing  out  where  the  same  trans- 
action is  mentioned  by  the  different  evangelists.  It  is  taken  from 
Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis,  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
rul.  Hi.  p.  40,  cVf."  (We  request  our  readers  to  note  this  identity  of 
-reference.)  "  The  arrangement  of  facts  as  they  occur  in  St.  Mattheio  is 
here  generally  followed  ;  and  the  other  evangelists  are  collated  with  his 
account."      (p.  142.) 

Mr.  Carpenter  then  introduces  a  short  paragraph  from  Mi- 
chaelis, which  Dr.  Clarke  has  not,  and  teiminates  his  remarks 
with  the  following  sentence,  which  is  from  Dr.  Clarke,  with  one 
•or  two  verbal  alterations. 

"  The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  several  sections,  point  out  the  consecu- 
tive order  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  they  can  be  ascertained."     (p.  142.) 

"  The  consecutive  facts  are  Jiumbered  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  sup- 
posed chronological  order  of  their  occurrence."     (Clarke,  ut  supra.) 

The  harmonized  table  of  Michaelis  then  follows.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  introduced  the  notes  which  are  in  Part  II.  of  Bishop  Marsh's 
translation,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  has  added  some  short 
but  valuable  remarks  of  his  own.  Mr.  Carpenter  also  gives  the 
notes  of  Bishop  Marsh  at  the  foot  of  his  page,  in  the  same 
way  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  done  ;  thus  leading  us  to  suspect  that 
he  sent  the  commentary  of  the  latter  to  the  printer  instead  of 
transcribing   Michaelis. 

In  pages  182  to  194  Mr.  Carpenter  has  taken  only  thirteen 
closely  printed  pages,  which  he  calls  "  An  analysis  of  the  four 
Gospels,"  from  Mr.Townsend's  arrangement  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (vol.  ii.  pp.  740  to  753,)  with  one  of  his  very  modest  etce- 
teras—" Vol.  ii.  p.  741,  &c." 

With  regard  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  (to  omit 
iiumy  short  unacknowledged  passages,)  we  have  to  remark,  that 
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some  parts  of  Mr.  Home's  observations  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
iSIattluw  are  taken  verbatim,  to  his  very  references;  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  tenets  of  the  heresiarch  Cerinthus,  in  vol.  iv.  pp. 
Q.[)3,  294,  is  copied  by  Mr.  Carpenter  (p.  17j),  verbatim,  to  his 
very  italics;  and  that  his  analysis  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in 
the  foUowiniT  pages,  including  his  reference  to  Ilosenmuller, 
uhose  scholia  Mr.  Carpenter  evidently  did  not  consult,  is  also 
copied  verbatim,  as  well  as  his  analysis  of  the  same  apostle's  first 
epistle,  and  the  very  useful  canons  for  interpreting  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  Mr.  Home  has  abridged  in  his  oivii  language  from 
Dr.  Woodliouse's  translation  (now  very  rare)  of  that  mysterious 
proi)hecy,  to  which  work  Mr.  Home  has  correctly  referred,  but 
which  Mr.  Carpenter,  as  usual,  has  cited  with  an  tSe. 

The  last  portion  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  volume  treats  on  biblical 
antiquities  :  and  here  he  has  made  so  much  use  of  Mr.  Home's 
peculiar  arrangement,  that  for  manj/  pages  together  the  head  lines 
(as  we  believe  they  are  termed)  are  identically  the  same  . . .  e.  g. 
Criminal  Laiu — Militari/  Affairs — Feast  of  Taheruacles,  &c.  8ic. 
&.C.  Mr.  Home's  third  volume  is  wholly  devoted  to  biblical  an- 
tiquities :  it  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  historical  and  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  Uoli/  Land;  Mr.  Carpenter,  too,  favours  us  with 
a  sketch  of  sacred  geography,  and  in  his  minor  arrangements  he 
pursues  Mr.  Home's  method  of  treating  the  subject.  He  tells 
us  in  a  note,  that  he  has  adopted,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Reland  in  his  PalestinalUustrata;  availing 
himself  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  most  authentic  and  re- 
cent travellers,  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land. 
AVe  doubt  this  assertion.  Not  a  few  of  his  statements  are  indeed 
taken  from  "  The  Modern  Traveller,"  a  well  compiled  little 
work,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  did  not  consult  the  laborious  and 
generally  accurate  Reland,  when  he  drew  up  his  account  of  the 
mountains  of  Palestine.  Reland  treats  them  in  this  order  :  Le- 
banon, Hermon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  Bashan,  and  other  smaller  mountains.  Mr.  Home 
also  professes  to  have  consulted  Reland  and  the  modern  travel- 
lers. His  order  is  this :  Lebanon,  including  Hermon  (which 
recent  travellers  have  shown  to  be  part  of  the  range  of  Lebanon), 
Carmel,  Tabor,  the  Mountains  of  Israel,  Gilead,  Abarrin,  Pisgah, 
and  Nebo.  He  has  clearly  had  Reland  before  him,  and  followed 
his  order  where  it  was  correct;  and  how  minutely  he  has  com- 
pared and  digested  the  narratives  of  modern  travellers  any  of  our 
readers  may  judge,  who  will  turn  to  his  Sketch,  which  is  drawn 
up  almost  with  the  precision  of  an  eye  witness.  Mr.  Home's 
order,  and  not  seldou),  the  chief  part  of  his  descriptions  of  the 
mountains  is  taken  verbatim  by  Mr.  Carpenter;  for  thus  runs  his 
enumeration:  1. Lebanon;  '2.  Carmel;  3. Tabor;  4.  The  Moun- 
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tains  of  Israel  or  Ephraim  ;  5.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead,  Pisgah 
and  Nebo.  Can  this  numerical  coincidence  be  the  effect  of  ac- 
cident? Mr.  Home,  in  enumerating  the  mountains  of  Palestine, 
refers  to  his  description  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  mountains  which  are  either  within  the  limits  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city.  Mr.  Carpenter  refers  to  his 
"  next  section"  for  a  notice  of  the  same  mountains  ! 

Mr.  Home's  second  great  division  of  his  third  volume  is  "  Po- 
litical  Antiquities  of  the  Jews ;"  this  title  is  copied  verbatim,  and 
Mr.  Home's  order  (which  we  have  seen  in  no  other  English 
writer  before  him)  is  in  several  instances  copied,  as  well  as  almost 
every  one  of  his  English  references. 

In  the  departments  of  sacred  and  domestic  antiquities,  his  or- 
der, and  frequently  the  titles  of  his  sections,  is  taken  ;  not  seldom 
portions  of  his  matter,  even  to  parentheses,  which  are  not  in  the 
books  which  Mr.  Carpenter  has  professed  to  cite. 

We  had  marked  many  passages,  principally  from  Mr.  Home, 
but  some  also  from  other  authors,  whose  quotations  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter has  made  free  to  borrow,  without  acknowledgment.  Not  a  sec- 
tion of  Mr.  Home's  work  concludes  without  references  to  all  the 
authorities  consulted  by  him,  among  which  are  numerous  foreign 
works;  and  on  the  same  subjects  Mr.  Carpenter  as  punctually 
gives  similar  but  mutilated  references,  always,  however,  coiijining 
himself  to  English  authorities.  We  will  subjoin  one  instance, 
taken  at  random.  Having  given  the  summary  of  the  Cerinthian 
heresy,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  Mr.  Home  mentions 
his  authorities  in  a  note  to  vol.  iv.  p.  294. 

"  Mosheini's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 347.  Dr,  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  325— 327.:  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  567— 569.  Dr. 
Ovren's  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  pp.  88 — 92.  To  this  learned 
writei-  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding  observations." 

Mr.  Carpenter,  having  copied  Mr.  Home's  293d  and  294th 
pages  verbatim,  subjoins  the  following  note,  in  page  175. 

"  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  337,  &c.  Lardner's  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  567,  &c.  Owen  on  the  Four  Gospels,  p.  88,  &c.  And  Bishop 
Percy's  Key,  p.  58,  &c." 

This  reference  to  Bishop  Percy  is  merely  thrown  in  to  conceal 
the  plagiarism ;  for  that  excellent  little  manual  furnishes  no  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  subject.  What  the  bishop  has  said  appears 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Dr.  Owen  (for  he  cites  no  autho- 
rity) :  and  is,  besides,  printed  in  a  different  way ;  he  numbers  the 
several  articles  of  the  Cerinthian  creed — Dr.  Owen  does  not.  Mr. 
Home,  who  did  consult  Dr.  Owen,  has  condensed  all  the  articles 
together  in  the  summary  he  has  given  ;  dividing  each  article  with 
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a  li\ phoii  ( — ),  Ml .  Carpenter  copies  Mr.  Home  to  these  very  hy- 
phens, garbles  liis  references,  and  snperadds  a  reference  to  ano- 
ther wnter  who  does  not  furnish  any  new  ilhistration  to  the  sub- 
ject he  pretends  to  have  under  discussion. 

\N  e  eouhl  swell  this  article,  aheady  perhaps  too  long,  to  double 
its  present  extent.  From  what  we  have  stated,  however,  we  feel 
assured  of  the  verdict  which  all  candid  readers  must  deliver 
respecting  Mr.  Carpenter's  book,  than  which  a  grosser  instance 
of  plagiarism  has  never  fallen  under  our  cognizance.  Mr.  Car- 
penter does  not  pretend  that  his  work  is  an  abridgement.  He 
offers  it  as  a  new  work,  drawn  from  original  authorities ;  whereas 
he  is  indebted  for  all  his  most  valuable  English  references  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Home  and  of  other  writers  on  sacred  literature. 
Where  they  have  honourably  quoted,  he  has  taken  their  quota- 
tions and  their  references  without  scruple,  but  he  has  most  com- 
monly garbled  them  with  an  &c.  to  conceal  the  amount  of  his 
obligations.  Mr.  Home  tells  us  (in  his  Preface),  that  his  work 
has  cost  him  the  labour  of  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  great,  we 
are  persuaded,  that  labour  must  have  been,  and  deeply  shall  we 
regret  anv  injury  that  he  may  experience  from  any  artful  plagi- 
arism ;  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  professions  of  its  compiler, 
is  defective  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  We 
look  in  vain  for  information  on  many  topics  of  Scripture  antiqui- 
ties and  interpretation,  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect :  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  careful  "  English  reader" 
of  the  Bible  may,  by  the  help  of  Bishop  Tomline's  manual,  and 
of  Fleury's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Israelites,  acquire  a 
much  more  accurate  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
than  they  can  from  !Mr.  Carpenter's  bulky  volume. 


Art.  Vn. — l\co  Sermons,  preached  at  GuUdford,  in  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Stoke,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  at  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  Visitatio)is,  1825;  the  latter,  before  the  Honourable 
and  Venerable  T.  De  (hay,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 
By  Charles  Jerram,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  subject 
of  baptismal  Res;eneration.  8vo.  pp.  68.  25.  London. 
Wilson.      1826. 

To  discover  that  we  had  been  hitherto  in  error,  to  confess  the 
fact  before  men,  and  to  point  out  the  method  by  which  others 
may  be  undeceived,  are  three  of  the  rarest,  most  difficult,  and 
most   useful  works  which  a  minister  of  religion   can   perform : 
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and  each  of  them  has  been  achieved  with  signal  success  by  Mr. 
Jerram,  in  the  unpretending  pamphlet  now  before  us.  The 
facts  of  his  case  shall  be  communicated  to  our  readers  in  his  own 
perspicuous  words. 

Pi  "As  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  have  under- 
gone some  change,  and  differ  from  those  of  many  of  my  most  respected 
friends,  I  think  it  right  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  change. 

.  "  About  six  years  ago,  a  brother  clergyman,  for  whom  I  entertain 
a  high  respect,  put  into  my  hands  two  manuscript  sermons  on  baptismal 
regeneration,  which  he  thought  of  publishing,  with  a  request  that  I 
would  freely  state  my  opinion  on  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
subject.  As  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  some  of  his  statements,  and 
had  nothing  better  of  my  own  to  suggest,  I  determined  to  examine  the 
subject  de  novo,  and  to  form  my  own  independent  judgment  of  the 
whole.  For  this  purpose  I  resolved  to  set  aside  all  preconceived  opi- 
nions ;  to  forget,  as  far  as  I  could,  all  that  I  had  previously  read  ;  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  our  church  does  really  maintain  upon  it. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  some  confusion  in  my  views  of  it  might  have 
arisen  from  an  anxiety  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  our  church  with 
what  appeared  to  me,  the  scripture  doctrine  of  regeneration.  I  deter- 
mined therefoi-e,  for  the  present,  to  think  nothing  of  any  apparent  dis- 
crepancy of  this  nature ;  but  to  follow  her  through  her  formularies  of 
baptism,  her  articles,  and  such  other  documents  as  might  throw  light  on 
her  meanings  and  if,  after  all,  I  should  find  her  in  some  respects  at  va- 
riance with  the  canon  of  truth,  to  ascribe  the  error  to  human  infirmity, 
and  to  place  the  fact  among  the  daily  accumulating  mass  of  proofs  that 
nothing  which  proceeds  from  man  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  result  of 
this  inquiry  I  will  now  frankly  state.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  our 
church  does  consider  spiritual  regeneration,  in  all  cases,  imparted  to 
those  who  rightly  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  :  or,  in  other  words, 
that  all  who  have  the  qualifications  which  our  church  supposes,  and  are 
baptised,  according  to  her  formularies,  do,  in  truth,  receive  not  only 
"  the  outward  and  visible  sign"  of  this  ordinance,  but  also  "  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace."  Following  up  this  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers  on  this  point,  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  they  identified  baptism  with  spiritual  regeneration  ;  and  pursuing 
the  subject  to  the  highest  authority,  I  am  also  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament." — pp.  47,  48, 

Mr.  Jerram  proceeds  to  quote  those  well-known  passages  in 
the  Baptismal  Services,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Articles,  which 
prove  that  our  church  considers  regeneration  as  conferred  in 
baptism,  and  not  as  meaning  what  he  had  formerly  supposed  it 
to  mean,  and  what  "  he  presumes  most  of  his  respected  friends" 
suppose  it  to  mean — "  the  change  of  mind  in  which  repentance 
and  faith  originate."  From  tiie  Church  he  proceeds  to  the  Fa- 
thers, and  from  the  Fathers  to  the  Scripture. 
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'*  Having  thus  ascertained,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the  doctrine  of 
our  chiu'cli  as  to  spiritual  regeneration,  I  consulted  such  of  the  primitive 
fathers  as  were  within  my  reach,  as  to  their  views  upon  it  ;  and  without 
stating  the  various  steps  which  led  to  the  conclusion,  1  liave  the  fullest 
conviction  that  they  are  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  our  church.  In 
the  earliest  and  purest  times  of  our  religion,  baptism  and  regeneration 
were  used  as  synonimous  and  convertible  terms." — p.  54. 

"  In  pursuing  this  subject  still  further,  and  bringing  it  to  the  standard 
of  scriptural  authority,  I  observed  that  our  church,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  does,  in  point  of  fact,  ground  her  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration on  the  word  of  God  ;  for  in  the  commencement  of  her  formulary 
for  baptism,  she  states  that  '  our  Saviour  Christ  saith,  none  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  except  he  be  regenerate  and  born  anew  of 
water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  alluding  to  the  conversation  which  our 
Lord  had  with  Nicodemus,  as  recorded  in  the  third  of  St.  John's  gospel, 
and  which  she  evidently  considers  as  relating  to  the  Christian  ordinance 
of  baptism.  I  found  also  that  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church 
founded  the  same  doctrine  on  the  same  passage  of  scripture,  for  Justyn 
Martyr,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  universal  practice  of  the  church 
respecting  baptism,  says,  that  all  baptized  persons  are  '  regenerated  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  ourselves  were  regenerated,'  by  being  '  washed 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  j'  'for,'  he  adds, 
'  Christ  himself  has  said,  "  unless  ye  be  regenerated,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven:"  '  and  that  he  here  refers  to  our  Lord's 
conversation  with  Nicodemus,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  because  he  imme- 
diately alludes  to  the  impossibility  of  entering  a  second  time  into  the 
mother's  womb,  and  being  born.  Now  I  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  au- 
thority which  our  church  and  the  primitive  fathers  had  for  grounding 
baptismal  regeneration  on  this  discourse  of  our  Lord  by  the  following 
considerations: — I  found  that  the  subject  of  regeneration  by  baptism 
was  not  a  new  doctrine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  had  a  much  earlier 
date  than  that  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  was  coeval  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  Jews  when  they  received  among  them  a  proselyte  from 
the  Gentiles." — pp.  .55,  56. 

"  This  historical  fact  illustrates  the  conversation  which  our  Lord  had 
with  Nicodemus.  This  teacher  of  the  Jews,  who  was  convinced  of  our 
Lord's  Messiahship,  came  to  him  by  night,  to  obtain  further  information 
respecting  his  new  dispensation.  He  was  immediately  told  that  no  man 
could  enter  into  his  kingdom  unless  he  were  '  born  again.'  This  decla- 
ration surprised  Nicodemus,  for  though  he  must  have  well  known  that 
this  figurative  language  was  applied  to  Jewish  proselytes,  he  had  no 
conception  that  a  Jew  on  acknowledging  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
descend  from  their  father  Abraham,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this 
dispensation  as  a  Gentile  did  to  Judaism  ;  and  therefore,  seeing  no  pro- 
priety in  the  figurative  allusion,  as  applicable  to  himself,  he  took  the 
words  in  their  natural  sense,  and  asked  the  strange  question,  '  How  can 
a  man  be  born,  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  the  second  time  into  his 
mother's  womb,  and  be  born  r'  Upon  this,  our  Lord  renewed  his  as- 
sertion, with  the  additional  information,  that  beside  the  baptism  with 
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water,  whicli  bad  been  bitberto  customary,  tbere  must  be  a  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  '  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  tbe  spirit, 
be  cannot  enter  into  tbe  kingdom  of  beaven.'  In  tbis  respect  tbere  was 
no  difference  between  Jew  or  Gentile.  Doth  must  pass  through  tbe 
same  ordeal ;  both  must  be  born,  like  the  Jewish  proselyte,  '  of  water  3' 
and  more  than  this,  no  one  could  be  a  partaker  of  the  ultimate  blessings 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom,  who  was  not  also  '  born  of  the  spirit.'  At 
tbis  declaration,  Nicodeniiis  again  expresses  bis  surprise.  Every  thing 
was  contrary  to  bis  previous  expectation,  and  be  asks  '  bow  can  these 
things  be  ?'  Our  Lord,  then,  in  tbe  language  of  reproof,  says,  '  Art  tbou 
a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  r'  and  then  aigues  the 
improbability  of  his  understanding  '  heavenly  things,'  if  he  had  so  little 
knowledge  of  facts  of  tbe  most  ordinaiy  occurrence." — j)p.  57 ,  58. 

His  only  remaining  doubt  was  whether  the  Church  and  the 
Fathers  "  had  used  the  terra  regenenition  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament :"  and  havinof  observed  that  the 
sense  of  the  word,  when  applied  to  this  life,  must  always  be  me- 
taphorical, he  perceives  that  in  Matthew,  xix.  ^8,  it  must  either 
"  signify  a  transition  from  one  state  of  things  to  another,"  or  refer 
to  a  future  state  of  existence,  while 

*"'  In  the  remaining  passage  (Titus,  iii.  5.)  the  metaphorical  is  obvi- 
ously tbe  only  true  meaning.  It  runs  thus  :  *  After  that  the  kindness 
and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  bis  merry  be  saved 
us,  by  the  xvas/iing  of  regcftcraiion,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
All  commentators  identify  '  tbe  laver  of  regeneration'  with  baptism,  and 
therefore  this  is  an  unexceptionable  scriptural  sanction  to  our  church, 
in  denominating,  as  she  has  done,  this  crdinnnce  regeneration ;  and  that 
it  means  no  more  than  a  translation  from  a  state  of  nature  to  that  of 
grace,  is  plain,  from  tbe  fact,  that  the  change  of  soul  and  spirit,  which 
is  often  represented  as  regeneration,  is  set  forth  in  tbe  following  clause, 
by  tbe  expression  '  tbe  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"  Thus  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
as  held  by  our  church,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  only  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  that  term  occurs  : 
in  the  latter  of  them,  clearly  and  unequivocally;  and  in  the  former,  if 
understood  ^oT/rfl^ne///,  by  direct  im{)iication,  according  to  tbe  opinion 
of  many  early  commentators  5  and  if  literally,  then  it  has  no  relation  at 
all  to  tbe  subject  in  question." — pp.  61,  62. 

This  conclusive   statement  is  not  more  creditable  to  the  dis- 
[cernment  of  the  writer,  than  the  open  rejection  of  a  long-cherished 
error  is  creditable  to  his  candour  and  love  of  truth.     That  he  did 
Jpot  make  the  discovery  sooner  is  no  disparagement  to  his  saga- 
"■  city,  nor  to  the  correctness  of  his  present  opinions.     It  argues 
^great  ignorance  of  the  power  of  prepossession  to  think  that  it 
just  yield,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  reasons  which. appear  unan- 
NO.  I.~JAN.  1827.  I 
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SNveiable  when  llicy  have  gained  an  early  admittance.  It  requires 
an  unusual  cft'ort,  an  eflbrt  of  which  few  men  are  capable,  to 
bring  religious  tenets  to  a  test,  and  reject  whatsoever  prove  un- 
sound. 'J'ho  worth  of  such  an  action  cannot  be  easily  overrated; 
and  even  if  it  is  attended  with  partial  failure,  if  the.  whole  truth  is 
not  perceived  at  once,  but  is  separated  slowly,  painfully,  and 
partially  from  the  baser  matter  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  the  agent 
iu  the  process  is  still  entitled  to  high  commendation,  and  perhaps 
the  chiuige  in  his  sentiments  is  more  satisfactory  to  those  whom 
he  joins,  and  more  useful  to  those  whom  he  forsakes,  than  if  a 
suiiden  rejection  of  old  notions,  and  adoption  of  new  ones,  laid 
him  open  to  the  charge  of  fickleness,  or  to  the  suspicion  of  run- 
ning eagerly  from  one  extreme  to  another. 

The  latter  accusation  at  least  cannot  be  advanced  against  Mr. 
Jerram.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that  he  has  not  yet 
discovered  the  full  force  of  his  own  able  reasonings,  or  pursued 
tliem  to  their  legitimate  conclusion.  The  following  passages 
will  explain  our  meaning. 

"  From  what  has  been  advanced,  I  think  two  or  three  things  are  very 
clear.  The  first  is,  that  Repentance  and  Faith  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
all  that  takes  place  in  baptism,  and  form  7io  part  of  what  is  there  transacted 
or  conferred.  They  are  required,  in  adults,  as  qualifications  for  baptism ; 
and  are  stipulated  for  infants,  as  duties  to  be  hereafter  performed,  when 
they  arrive  at  a  suitable  age.  Hence  that  change  of  mind,  that  renewal 
of  soul,  which  are  implied  in  Repentance  and  Faith,  are  evidently  no 
part  of  baptismal  regeneration  ;  they  are  distinct  in  themselves,  and 
take  place  at  different  times.  It  is  obvious  then,  that,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  baptismal  regeneration,  it  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with 
that  change  of  heart  which  Repentance  and  Faith  suppose  and  imply. 
Admitting  that  all  infants  are  partakers  of  the  former,  still  not  one  of 
them  can  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  the  latter,  when  they 
become  practicable  ;  and  so  long  as  an  individual  in  our  flock  continues 
in  impenitence  and  unbelief,  it  is  our  duty  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
"  Repentance  toward  God,  and  Faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
By  whatever  name  we  may  designate  this  change  of  heart,  whether  we 
call  it  regeneration,  renovation,  or  conversion,  it  must  take  place,  or 
there  can  be  no  pvarticipation  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel."  — p.  39. 

"  I  observe,  therefore,  lastly,  that  our  church  considers  all  her  members 
as  having  undergone  a  twofold  change ;  one  in  their  nature,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  Repentance  and  Faith  ;  the  other  in  their  state  and  condition, 
by  which  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  are  confeired,  and  this  is  by 
baptism  :  and  they  bear  the  relation  to  each  other  of  duties  and 
privileges :  the  former  belongs  to  us,  and  the  latter  to  God.  In  strict- 
ness, indeed,  both  these  changes  proceed  from  God.  The  grace  or 
power  of  Repentance  and  Faith  as  really  comes  from  him  as  the 
remission  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  :  but  still  there  is  a  wide  | 
difference  between  the  two.     It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  sinner  to 
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repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  and  he  is  again  and  again  commanded  to 
do  so,  and  the  performance  of  these  is  his  own  act  ;  but  it  is  not  man's 
province  in  any  way  to  confer  pardon  of  sin,  or  tlie  privilege  of 
adoption,  or  the  reward  of  eternal  life.  This  is  God's  prerogative,  and 
is  exercised  without  any  participation  with  man.  Now  when  it  is 
observed,  that  it  is  to  the  change  in  our  state  and  condition,  to  the 
conferring  of  inestimable  privileges  and  spiritual  blessings,  to  the 
introduction  to  a  new  and  glorious  order  of  things,  that  our  church  has 
appropriated  the  term  Regeneration  ;  we  have  only  to  restrict  our  use 
of  it,  when  we  would  speak  with  doctrinal  precision,  to  this  blessed 
change ;  and  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  variety 
of  expression  with  which  the  holy  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 
furnish  us,  to  set  forth  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  former  change  ; 
for  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a  renovation  of  heart,  a 
renewal  of  the  soul  in  righteousness,  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature,  a  new  creation,  a  conformity  of  the  will  and  affections  to  the 
mind  of  God,  and  the  only  source  from  which  a  life  of  Christian 
obedience  can  flow." — pp.  41 — 43. 

We  apprehend  that    in    these  passages  Mr.  Jerram  has   not 
adhered  to  the  admirable  plan  which  led  him  to  discover  the  true 
meaning  of  regeneration.      He  observes,    most  justly,  (p.  49) 
that  "  repentance  and  faith"  are  requisites  for  baptism ;    that  in 
adults    they    are    pre-requisites,    and    that   persons    baptized    in 
infancy  '  are  bound  to  perform  them  both,  when  they  come  to 
age.'     But  what  is    meant  by  'repentance   and    faith?'     Upon 
what  authority  does  Mr.  Jerram  state  that  they  imply  '  a  change 
of  mind,'  *  a  renewal  of  soul,'   '  a  change  of  nature,  the  fruit  of 
which   is   repentance   and  faith,'   '  a  participation  of  the   divine 
nature,  a  new  creation,  a  conformity  of  the  will  and  affections  to 
the   mind   of   God,    and    tiie   only  source   from  which   a   life  of 
Christian  obedience  can  flow?'    We  answer  without  hesitation, 
not  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church.     We  refer  him  confidently 
to  the  Baptismal  Services,  the  Catechism,  the  Confirmation  Ser- 
vice, and  the  Liturgy,  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  words. 
The  Catechism  declares  the  requisites  for  baptism  to  be   "  re- 
pentance whereby  we   forsake  sin,  and   faith  whereby  we  stead- 
fastly   believe    the    promises     of    God    made    to     us     in    that 
sacrament;"  and  adds,  that   infants  promise   both  of   these   by 
their  sureties.     The  public  baptism  of  infants  gives  the  promise 
of  their  sureties   at   full   length ;    and  it  contains  a  pledge  "  to 
renounce   the  devil    and    all    his   works,  and   constantly  believe 
God's    holy  word    and    commandments."     In   the   Confirmation 
Service,  the  persons  that  come  to  be   confirmed,  "  renew  the 
solemn  promise  and  vow  which  was  made  in  their  name  at  bap- 
tism, ratifying  and  confirming  the  same  in  their  own  persons,  and 
acknowledging    themselves  bound  to   believe    and   do  all  those 
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thiitits.  which  their  goclfathers  and  goihnothois  then  undertook  for 
them."' 

The    (lilVt  lenip.    therefore,    between    the    statements    of    Mr. 
.lernini  ami  the  Chureh,  is,  that  the  hitter  considers  "  repentance 
and  faitli,"  as  synonymous  with  renouncing  the   devil,  believing 
Gttd's  word,  and  obeying  his  commandments;   while  the  former 
ex})lains   the  words  as   implying  more   than   this,  viz.   an   entire 
change  of  heart  and  nature,  of  which  the   fruit  will  be  repen- 
tance  anil  faith,  and  without  which  repentance  and  faiUi  cannot 
exist.     This    difference   is   very  important,  especially  when   Mr. 
Jerrani   tells   us,   in    a   note   to    his  Appendix,  (p.  49  )  that  the 
Church  applies  the  word  regeneration  "  to  the  grace  that  confers 
priri/e<yes  on  Christians,  and  not  to  that  which  gives  the  power  to 
perform   duties."     How  this    can    be    said    of  a  Church  which 
explicitly  declares  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  in  Ins  gospel, 
that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  the  child  about  to  be  bap- 
tized, "to  release  him  of  his  sins,  to  sanctijjj  him  with  the  Holy 
(ihost,  to  give  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  everlasting  life," 
we   are   utterly   at   a   loss   to   conceive.     Can    an   individual   be 
sanctiiied  with   the   Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  want  that  grace  which 
gives  the  power  to  perform  duties?     And  if  such  grace  were  not 
given  in   baptism,  and  yet  were  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of 
every  individual  who  arrives  at  years  of  discretion,  can  we  believe 
that    the   church   would    never  once   have    mentioned    it  ?     She 
mentions  the  baptismal  vow,  again  and  again  :  she  reminds  the 
sponsors  of  it,  she  teaches  chddren  to  say  that  they  are  bound 
to  do  and  perform  all  things  that  were  promised  for  them ;  and 
she   calls   upon   catechumens,  to    ratify  and   confirm  the  same, 
with  their  own  mouth  and  consent,  openly  before  the  congregation. 
But  that  the  grace  given  in  baptism  confers  no  power  of  doing 
these  things,  is  neither  stated,  nor  implied,  nor  even  hinted  at, 
from  one  end  of  the  Prayer-book  to  the  other. 

Nor  would  an  appeal  to  Scripture  be  more  successful  than 
an  appeal  to  the  Church.  Mr.  Jerram  refers  us  to  Acts,  xx. 
20,  21.  "I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you,  but 
have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house 
to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks, 
Repentance  toward  God,  and  Faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  This  does  not  prove  that  the  repentance  and  faith, 
thus  testified  by  St.  Paul,  can  only  be  produced  by  a  grace 
different  from  that  which  is  conferred  in  baptism.  Nor,  indeed, 
has  it  any  bearing  upon  the  precise  question  which  Mr.  Jerram 
is  examining.  For  to  whom  did  the  apostle  thus  testify?  either 
to  unbelieving  Jews  and  Greeks,  in  which  case  the  passage  has 
no  immediate  reference  to   Christians,  or  to  believing  Jews  and 
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Gentiles,  in  which  case  it  refers  to  men  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity after  they  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  must, 
consequently,  have  repented  and  believed  before  they  were 
baptized.  But  even  if  he  could  escape  from  this  dilemma,  JNIr. 
Jerram  would  not  be  nearer  to  his  point.  We  most  cordially 
admit  the  universal  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith  ;  it  was 
testitied,  as  he  observes,  by  St.  Paul ;  it  was  testified  by  St. 
Peter ;  it  is  testified  throughout  the  whole  Bible  in  characters 
which  they  that  run  may  read.  But  where  is  it  said,  that  such 
i;epentance  must  be  preceded  by  a  change  of  nature,  a  change  of 
heart,  a  renewal  of  the  soul  in  righteousness,  and  a  participation 
of  the  divine  nature  ?  That  it  must  be  preceded  by  grace,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  that  grace  must  completely  change  our 
nature  before  we  can  feel  repentance,  that  is  to  say,  such 
sorrow  for  sin  as  produces  newness  of  life,  is  a  mere  assumption 
without  proof.  The  only  passages  from  Scripture  which  have 
ever  been  adduced  to  establish  it,  are  those  which  Mr,  Jerram 
most  justly  considers  as  applying  to  regeneration  in  baptism,  and 
which,  consequently,  he  is  estopped  from  quoting  in  support  of 
another  change  not  wrought  in  baptism.  And  if,  as  we  flatter 
ourselves,  the  same  conscientious  search  after  truth,  which  has  led 
him  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  the  church  on  regeneration, 
should  also  enable  him  to  discover  her  sentiments  on  repentance 
and  conversion,  we  have  only  to  hope  that  he  may  follow  up 
that  discovery,  by  perceiving  that,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the 
former  instance,  the  church  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Scripture. 
There  is  one  other  passage  to  which  we  must  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

"  In  the  course  of  ibis  investigation,  many  collateral  subjects  came 
under  my  consideration,  and  seem  to  have  received  new  light  from  their 
relation  to  this  important  topic  3  especially,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  importance  which  our  church,  in  common  with  the  New  Testament, 
attaches  to  the  duties  of  repentance  and  faith.  She  admits  none  of  a 
responsible  age  to  a  participation  of  her  spiritual  privileges  who  have 
not  performed  these  duties.  And  upon  this  point  I  cannot  but  think 
there  has  been  a  serious  neglect  among  many  of  her  ministers.  It 
appears  to  me  that  these  duties  have  not  been  inculcated  in  their  real 
nature  and  importance,  upon  all  descriptions  of  characters,  with  that 
frequency  and  urgency  which  the  extremity  of  the  case  demands  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  here  that  two  very  distinct  classes  of  Christian  ministers  in 
our  church  appear  to  be  at  issue.  One  of  them  much  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  all,  without  exception,  experiencing  that  change  of  heart 
which  leads  to  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  an  entire  dependence  on  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  for  its  pardon  ;  and  they  deny  that  the 
sacraments  are  of  any  avail  without  it.  The  other  class  do  indeed 
press  these  duties  on  the  profane  and  profligate ;  but  they  seem  to  think 
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tlifiu  unncrcssary  to  those  who  have  been  religiously  educated,  and  have 
not  niatcrially  departed  from  the  decencies  of  Christianity.  With  regard 
to  these,  tlicy  would  urge  the  importance  of  improvement,  and  of 
forming  progressive  habits  of  piety  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  think 
tliat  any  thing  like  that  internal  change  of  heart,  which  the  former 
consider  as  essential  to  true  repentance  and  faith,  is  requisite.  It  should 
seem  that  all  the  change  that  was  needed  took  place  in  baptism,  and 
that  all  that  now  remains  is  to  cherish  the  grace  then  received  ;  and 
everything  that  is  required  of  a  Christian  will  be  fully  accomplished. 

*'  Now  this  doctrine  appears  to  me  at  equal  variance  with  our 
chinch,  which  recpiires  all,  without  exception,  to  repent  and  believe  5 
and  excludes  those  that  have  not  done  so,  from  the  spiritual  privileges 
of  the  gospel;  and  also,  with  the  New  Testament,  which  testifies  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  the  lace  of  man  universally,  the  necessity  of 
repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — p.  62. 

The  doctrinal  portion  of  this  extract  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
sentiments  which  have  been  already  examined.  But  the  state- 
ment respecting  the  mode  of  preaching,  which  Mr.  Jerram 
condemns,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inaccurate.  He  tells  us,  that 
there  is  a  class,  who  think  it  unnecessary  to  press  certain  duties 
upon  any,  except  the  profane  and  the  profligate.  And  what  are 
these  duties?  "The  change  of  heart  which  leads  to  a  godly 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  an  entire  dependence  on  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ ;"  or  as  he  expresses  it  lower  down,  "  repentance  and 
faith."  That  is  to  say,  because  a  class  of  preachers  does  not 
maintain  the  universal  necessity  of  a  certain  change,  which  Mr- 
Jerram  considers  essential  to  repentance  and  faith,  therefore  such 
preachers  do  not  maintain  the  universal  necessity  for  repentance 
and  faith ! !  We  can  only  say  that  no  such  class  of  preachers  is 
known  to  us ;  nor  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  can  it  be  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Jerram.  A  gentleman  who  has  given  such  con- 
vincing proofs  of  readiness  to  retract  an  error  in  doctrine,  must 
be  equally  ready  to  retract  an  error  in  fact ;  and  when  he  next 
describes  a  set  of  men  from  whom  he  is  compelled  to  differ,  we 
are  sure  that  he  will  be  scrupulously  careful  to  describe  them 
as  they  are.  The  mistake  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed 
is,  we  doubt  not,  unintentional,  and  ought  not  to  diminish  tlie 
praise  and  thanks  that  are  due  to  him  for  his  candid  avowal  of 
ancient  mistakes,  and  clear  exposition  of  his  present  opinions. 
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Art.  IX. — The  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  from  the  time 
of  its  establishment  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  composed 
from  the  Original  Documents  of  the  Archives  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  from  those  of  subordinate  Tribunals  of  the  Holyi 
Ojfice.  Abridged  and  translated  from  the  Original  Works  of 
D.  Jean  Antoine  Llorente,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toledo,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Charles  III.,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s.  London.  Whit- 
taker,  182G. 

Our  direct  knowledge  of  the  history  and  transactions  of  the 
Inquisition  is  unusually  scanty,  and  in  most  instances,  carries 
with  it  but  little  weight  of  authority.  Nor  indeed  do  we  readily  see 
how  this  could  be  otherwise ;  for  secrecy  was  one  of  the  leading 
principles  of  this  institution,  and  that  which  it  sought  to  hide 
could  be  revealed  by  two  methods  only ;  the  treachery  of  its 
agents,  or  the  disclosures  of  such  victims  as  had  escaped  its  ex- 
treme vengeance.  It  is  evident  that  no  great  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  either  of  these  sources  ;  the  good  faith  of  a  deserter  is 
proverbially  mistrusted  ;  and  however  truly  an  unhappy  prisoner 
might  relate  his  own  individual  sufferings,  he  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed more  opportunities  than  other  men  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  general  system  by  which  they  were  occasioned.  More- 
over it  was  inconsistent  with  the  keen-eyed  vigilance  of  this  tri- 
bunal, that  many  who,  in  either  of  these  ways,  had  obtained  die 
poM  er  of  unlocking  the  secrets  of  its  prison-house,  should  return 
to  upper  day.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  professed  Histories  of  the 
Inquisition,  we  are  presented  M'ith  little  more  than  transcripts 
from  each  other ;  that  the  mode  of  arrest,  the  conduct  of  audi- 
ences, the  horrors  of  the  torture-chamber,  and  the  final  dismis- 
sion to  penance  or  liberty,  have  been  copied,  with  slight  variation, 
from  quarto  to  duodecimo,  and  re-copied  back  again  from  duode- 
cimo to  quarto,  without  sufficient  vouchers  for  authenticity  or 
accuracy ;  and  although  it  may  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  the 
whole  is  false,  nevertheless  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  major 
part  is  either  purely  imaginary,  or  a  mixture,  in  which  a  weak 
tincture  of  Truth  is  largely  "  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies." 

The  earliest  account  of  the  Spa)iish  Inquisition,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  contained  in  a  small  French  volume,  without 
the  name  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  printed,  but  bearing  date 
1568,  Histoire  de  Vhiqnisition  d'Espagne;  and  this,  in  many 
points,  more  especially  in  the  disgusting  description  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  copied  nearly  to  the  letter,  by  almost  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject.     The  work   is  anonymous,  and  do«s  not 
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piosciit  any  data  upon  which  a  jiulgment  of  the  pretensions  of  its 
author   to  our  contiileuce  can  be  founded.     As  far,  then,  as   this 
tract  has  been  followed  by  others,  we  may  be  forgiven  if  belief  in 
it  is  susi)ended.     In  lOoG  an  English  narrative  of  the  etiorniities 
of  this  tribunal  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  then  Protector,  under 
the  title  of  Clamor  Sanguinis  Mavti/rnm  ;    but  this,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  devoid  of  authorities.     Geddes,  who  was  Chaplain  of  the 
English  Factory  at  Lisbon,  from  lG78  to  KiSf),  was  a  man  of  acute 
observation  ;  he  had  witnessed  an  auto-da-fe  in  that  Capital  in 
IGSC — and  he  recounts  the   pathetic  exclamation  of  one  of  the 
condemned,  who,  during  the  short  interval  between   the  gate  of 
his  dungeon  and  the  stake,  raised  his  eyes  with  rapture  to  the  Sun, 
which  he  had  not  beheld  for  many  years,  and  asked  how  it  was 
possible  that  those  who  saw  that  glorious  body  could  worship  any 
being  but  Him  who  created  it.     He  was  immediately  gagged,  and 
the  procession  {/lorrendu/n  ac  treinenduni  spcctaculuni,  as  Pegna, 
himself  an  Inquisitor,  has  iitly  termed  it,)  moved  on.     The  exer- 
cise of   ministerial   functions    by  a   Protestant  clergyman    gave 
offence  to  the  Portugueze  Inquisition,  and  Geddes  was  summoned 
before  it.     He  pleaded  the  existing  treaty  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments, and  contended  boldly,  but  ineffectually,  for  his  privi- 
lege;  and,  in  the  entl,  notwithstanding  the  manly  support  which 
he  received  from  the  English  merchants,  who  wrote  home  repre- 
senting their  case,  and  claiming  a  right  to  a  Chaplain  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  Religion,  he  was  suspended  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  through  the  agency  of  which  James  II.  was  at  that 
time  labouring   to  restore  Popery  in  England.     Of  that  which 
Geddes  relates  in  his  Vieic  of  the  Inquisition  i)i  Portugal  {Misc. 
Tracts,  1.  5.)  whenever  he  speaks  from  his  own  knowledge,  there 
can  be  no  occasion  to  doubt;    and  the  picture  is  sufficiently  ter- 
rific.    He  had   seen,  with  his   own   eyes,   the  insane  barbarity, 
and  heard  the  deafening  yells  of  the  populace  when  they   were 
preparing  to    "make  the  dogs  beards."     Before   the  piles   were 
lighted,  the  miserable  victims,  who  were  chained  on  a  seat  near 
their  summit,  were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded them  ;  and,  at  a  given  signal,  bundles  of  lighted  furze, 
fastened  on  long  poles,  were  thrust  in  their  faces,  till  their  chins 
were  singed  to  a  coal;  and  this  prelude  of  torture  lasted  during 
more  than  half  an  hour,  before  the  fagots  were  kindled,  and  they 
expired  under  a  slow  flame  ;   for  their  height  above  the  fire  was 
such  that  it  barely  reached  their  seats. 

Limborch,  who  comes  next  in  order  of  time,  had  doubtless 
received  much  information  from  Orobio,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who, 
after  escaping  from  the  Inquisition,  had  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
and  with  whom  this  distinguished  Arminian  held  a  much  more 
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important  "  friendly  conference,"  {collatio  arnica)  respecting  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity.  But  Orobio  probably  had  little  to 
communicate  beyond  that  which  respected  himself.  It  was  the 
possession  of  a  Book  of  Sentences  of  the  Inquisition  of  Thoulouse 
which  gave  Limborch  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  this 
accursed  Court.  This  black  register  contained  all  the  Sentences 
passed  between  1307  to  IS'iS,  and  Limborch  appended  it  to  a 
Historia  Licjidsitionis,  l692,  in  which  many  valuable  facts  are 
ably  and  ingeniously  deduced  from  writings  of  certain  Inquisitors, 
of  whom  a  catalogue  is  prefixed  to  his  work.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  legitimate,  and,  indeed,  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  such  an  Historian  can  be  founded.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state,  that  this  work  of  Limborch  was  translated  into 
English  in  1736,  by  the  learned  and  laborious  Sam.  Chandler, 
who  prefaced  it  by  a  copious  Introduction,  from  his  own  pen,  on 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Persecution,  and  the  real  and  pretended 
causes  of  it :  a  paper  which  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Berriman.  Wherever  Limborch  relies  solely  upon  his  own  acute- 
ness  and  sagacity,  he  presents  his  readers  with  a  narrative  ably 
and  substantially  put  together,  upon  framework  not  likely  to  be 
disjointed — but  occasionally  he  has  condescended  to  borrow ;  and 
whenever  he  does  so,  our  confidence  ceases.  His  work,  however, 
on  the  whole,  is  not  only  the  fullest,  but  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant with  which  we  have  met  on  this  subject. 

A  French  work,  Memoires  Historiques  ponr  servir  a  VHistoire 
des  Inquisitions,  was  produced  at  Cologne  in  1716,  in  two  volumes, 
12mo.  It  contains  some  pretty  cuts  in  tait/e  douce,  and  is  put 
together  without  any  deficierrcy  in  the  fiimsiness  and  presump- 
tion which,  for  the  most  part,  characterize  Memoires  pour  servir. 
Mr.  Baker,  a  clergyman,  in  1736  compiled  art  English  quarto, 
which  pretends  to  little,  and  fulfils  its  pretences  ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  booksellers,  from  time  to  time,  have  put  forth  sundry 
minor  works  on  the  Inquisition,  as  often  as  a  demand  seemed  to 
present  itself;  in  which  the  undigested  crambe  of  former  Histories 
has  been  diligently  recooked,  and  engravings  of  the  vault  of  torture, 
the  san  benito,  the  fuego  rivolto,  and  the  skulls,  marrowbones, 
and  devils  of  the  relaxed,  have  been  carefully  inserted. 

The  work  of  Paolo  Sarpi  relates  more  particularly  to  Venice, 
Historia  dell'  Inquisitione  e  particolarmente  delta  \  eneta — in  its 
announcement  there  is  no  want  of  confidence :  Opera  pia,  clotta  e 
curiosa,  a  consiglieri,  casuisti  e  politici  motto  iiecessaria ;  and, 
what  perhaps  will  scarcely  be  anticipated,  after  such  a  puff  direct, 
it  does  not  vaunt  itself  beyond  its  merits.  It  contanis  a  great 
mass  o(  of{\cm\ formulae,  from  which  a  distinct  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of,  at  least,  the  outward  modes  of  procedure,  in  the  parti- 
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cular  Court  of  wliicli  it  treats.  Michel  Angelo  Lerri,  Inqui- 
sitor of  Motleua,  has  left  a  similar  tract  respecting  his  own  tribu- 
nal.     Ihcirinf'orniatione  del  modo  di  trattare  le  cause,  IGO8. 

in  l^nolish'we  have  three  narratives,  furnished  by  separate  indi- 
\iduals  wlio  liave  been  inii)risoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. W'iHiani  Lithgow's  account  of  his  travels  and  sufferings, 
is  very  generally  known  ;  and  although  largely  interspersed  with 
the  nuMvellous,  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  truth  in  many  of  those 
parts  relating  to  the  inquiry  now  before  us.  Lithgow  was  a 
pedestrian,  of  the  school  of  the  fantastic  Tom  Coryat;  and  he 
verified  the  adage  which  adjudges  to  pupils  a  superiority  over 
their  masters:  for  Coryat  was  far  outwalked  by  him.  "  In  his 
three  voyages,"  as  he  himself  informs  us,  "  his  painful  feet  have 
traced  over,  besides  passages  of  seas  and  rivers,  thirty- six  thou- 
sand and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near  to  twice  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  earth."  But  his  evil  stars  put  an  end  to  his  ambula- 
tory powers,  by  throwing  him  into  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Malaga.  He  w  as  arrested  at  first  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  in 
16'20;  but  the  charge  was  speedily  converted  into  one  of  heresy, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  compel  him  to  change  his  faith. 
During  the  progress  of  this  regeneration,  he  was  so  cruelly  sub- 
jected to  torture,  as  to  be  crippled  for  life.  A  fortunate  accident 
enabled  him  to  make  his  circumstances  known  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  he  was  demanded  from  and  surrendered  by  his  per- 
secutors. Of  the  miserable  state  to  which  their  barbarities  had 
reduced  him,  sufficient  ocular  testimony  was  afforded  to  the  most 
incredulous  ;  for,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  such  was  still  his 
mangled  condition,  that  when  James  I.  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
and  converse  >vith  him,  he  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  on  a  fea- 
ther bed  to  Theobald's,  where  he  was  repeatedly  exhibited  to  a 
crowded  Court.  The  king  sent  him  twice,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters ;  but  his  partial  restoration 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  new  misfortunes.  He  had  been 
directed  by  James  to  apply  to  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, for  the  full  value  of  the  property  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  the  Governor  of  Malaga,  and  for  an  additional  sum 
as  a  compensation  for  the  injustice  of  his  confinement.  Gondo- 
mar promised  fairly,  but  protracted  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise; 
and  Lithgow,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  bitterly  upbraided  him 
in  the  Presence  Chamber.  The  pride  of  the  Spaniard  could  not 
brook  this  public  insult,  and  the  parties  drew,  and  fought  upon 
the  privileged  spot.  The  rank  of  Gondomar  secured  him  from 
punishment  for  this  high  offence ;  but  the  less  protected  Lithgow 
atoned  for  it  by  nine  months  fresh  imprisonment  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea. 
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Isaac  Martin  passed  two  thirds  of  a  year  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Granada,  in  1718.  He  also  was  released  by  the 
interposition  of  the  English  ambassador,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  200  lashes.  His  story  may  be  found  in  a  small  volume 
published  by  himself  at  the  time,  and  it  is  repeated  by  Baker. 
The  latest  prisoner  who  has  recounted  his  sufferings  in  English 
is  John  Coustos,  a  lapidary,  and  a  native  of  Berne.  He  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  Freemasonry,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
deny,  by  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon ;  and,  after  numerous  unavail- 
ing attempts  to  seduce  him  from  his  profession  of  Protestantism, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  gallies  :  an  application  from  George  II. 
procured  his  discharge  after  a  short  service ;  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  England,  where  he  published  his  adventures  in  1746. 
From  the  tone  of  the  Preface  which  introduces  them,  it  was 
plainly  the  intention  of  the  existing  Ministry,  under  whose  auspices 
they  were  edited,  to  address  them  to  a  political  object :  since  an 
exposure  of  the  frauds  and  cruelties  practised  by  the  great  public 
organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  might  be  thought  well 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  national  abhorrence  from  that  Reli- 
gion, for  the  revival  of  which,  under  the  expelled  dynasty,  the 
flames  of  Civil  war  had  so  recently  been  kindled.  Notwithstanding 
this  party  purpose,  we  see  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  narrative 
of  Coustos,  and  still  less  that  of  Martin;  and  as  far  as  they  go, 
i.  e.  as  affecting  the  individual  cases,  they  both  afford  damning 
evidence  of  the  iniquity  of  this  institution. 

But  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  weaving  their  own 
texture  from  the  raw  material,  and  of  creating  for  themselves  that 
most  powerful  and  incontrovertible  of  all  convictions,  which  is 
furnished  by  deductions  fairly  drawn  from  the  statements  of  the 
very  parties  concerning  whom  they  seek  information — deductions 
which  these  parties,  when  they  made  these  statements,  never  ima- 
gined, and  still  less  intended,  should  be  drawn, — a  plentiful  har- 
vest may  be  found  in  the  works  of  tlie  Inquisitors  themselves.  Ni- 
colas Eymeric,  a  Dominican,  was  created  Inquisitor  General  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Arragon  in  the  year  1356.  He  was  afterwards 
named  Chaplain  to  Gregory  XI.  at  Avignon,  and  Judge  of  He- 
retical Causes,  and  he  died  a  Cardinal,  having  filled  these  high 
and  confidential  offices  during  four  and  forty  years.  No  one, 
therefore,  can  be  supposed  more  competent  to  tell  all  which  the 
Holy  Office  permitted  or  desired  to  be  told ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  patient  investigator  of  truth  will  meet  with  a  rich  treasure  in 
his  Directorium  Inquisitorum.  This  work  was  first  printed  at 
Barcelona  in  1503;  afterwards  twice  at  Rome  in  1578  and  1587, 
and  at  Venice  in  1596,  each  time  with  the  commentaries  of 
Pegna,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently.     It 
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in  di\i(k'(l  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  Artieles  of 
Faitli :  the  second  of  the  punishments  assigned  to  heretics  by 
the  Canon  huv  and  tlie  Decretals;  of  heresy  itself  and  its  ditilerent 
kinds;  and  of  the  crimes  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
In(|iiisition  :  the  third  of  the  various  processes  of  this  tribunal; 
of  the  power  and  pi  ivileges  of  its  otlicers  ;  of  witnesses,  criminals, 
juilunients,  and  executions.  It  is  not  possible  within  our  present 
limits  to  do  more  than  oft'er  this  slight  abstract  of  the  principal 
heads  of  this  important  work.  Its  value,  however,  may  be  esti- 
mated bv  a  recollection  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  experience, 
during  almost  half  a  century,  of  one  who  was  the  prime  mover  ofi 
the  great  engine,  the  machinery  of  which  he  partially  describes. 

The  tract  of  Johannes  Calderinus  (he  must  not  be  confounded 
with  his  namesake,  Doniitius,  who  was  an  admirable  classical 
scholar,  and  flourished  near  a  century  before,)  de  Ihcreticis, 
appeared  in  1571-  Like  that  of  Eymeric,  it  is  a  copious  Direc- 
tory, but  we  know  too  little  of  its  author  (alas  !  for  fame !  he  is 
stated  at  the  head  of  his  first  chapter  to  be  luler  primarios  siuc 
(C/.atis  ce/eherrimiis,)  to  determine  his  competence  to  the  task. 
Pegna,  a  Spaniard,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  1588 
was  Auditor,  and  subsequently  Dean  of  the  R'oman  Rota.  Be- 
sides commenting  upon  the  work  of  Eymeric,  he  edited  the  Ln- 
cerna  Inquisitorinn  of  Franciscus  Bernardus  Comensis,  and  him- 
self wrote  an  Instructio  sen  Praxis  Liqnisitorum ;  titles  wliich 
sufficiently  declare  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  works  to  which 
tliey  belong.  To  these  may  be  added  the  names  of  three  other 
volumes;  one  by  Francesco  Bruno,  De  Lidiciiset  Turturd — Lyons, 
1547;  another  by  Paramo,  De  Origine  et  Frogressu  Officii 
Saiicta  Iiiquisitioitis,  ejusque  dignitate  et  utilitate  :  Madrid, 
1598;  and  the  last  by  Carena,  who  writes  himself  Advocatus 
Fiscalis  Off.  Inq.,  and  who  published  at  Cremona,  in  1642,  De 
Off.  Inq.  et  Modo  procedendi  in  causis  Fidei. 

Of  Arcliibald  Bower  we  have  purposely  forborne  to  speak. 
We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  cunning  and  needy  Scotchman, 
who  would  have  said  and  done  anything  for  money,  and  who 
therefore  can  have  little  claims  upon  our  credence.  That  he  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Douay,  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  Jesus,  publicly  taught  Humanities  (as  his  learned  countrymen 
express  themselves)  and  Philosophy  under  its  direction,  and  in 
the  end  became  Counsellor  of  the  Inquisition  at  Macerata,  we 
see  no  reason  to  deny.  After  this  hopeful  training,  at  forty  years 
of  age,  in  172G,  he  abandoned  his  offices,  escaped  from  Italy,  and 
turned  a  hackney  Protestant  scribbler  in  England.  He  himself 
stated  that  this  exchange  arose  from  disgust  at  the  enormities 
which   he  had   witnessed  in   the   Holy   Office.      Others  boldiv 
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jsserted,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue 
with  a  Nun  to  whom  he  was  Confessor ;  and  there  appears  nothing 
in  his  general  character,  or  subsequent  conduct,  which  justifies 
us  in  pronouncing  this  accusation  to  be  untrue-  His  Faithful 
Account  of  his  Motives  for'  leavmg  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Court  of  Inquisition,  was  printed  in  1 7-50.  Little  credit  was 
attached  to  it  at  the  time,  and  his  reputation,  which  was  at  a  very 
low  standard  among  his  contemporaries,  has  not  been  elevated 
iibove  it  by  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

A  predecessor  in  the  san:te  line  with  Bower,  and  as  much  his 
superior  in  honesty  as  he  was  below  him   in  abilities,  (for  the 
Scotch  Ex-Jesuit  possessed  a  considerable  coating  of  knowledge, 
ind  a  truly  national  dexterity  in  displaying  and  applying  it,)  was 
Hieronimo    Bartheiemi   Piazza.     He  had  been  a  Dominican,  a 
Reader  of  Philosophy  and  Divinity,  and  one  of  the  Delegated 
Judges  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,     Having  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
and,  he  published  in  17^2  A  Short  and  True  Account  of  the  In- 
quisition and  its  Proceedings,  as  it  is  practised  in  Italy,  set  forth 
n  some  particular  Cases,  by  H.  B.  P.  S)C. ;  and  noiv  bi/  the  grace 
^f  God  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  England.     Piazza  married  and 
ettled  in  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  livelihood  by  teaching 
i^rench  and  Italian,  more,  as  is  recorded,  to  his  own  profit  than 
hat  of  his  pupils.     But  his   integrity  was  never  impeached,  and 
is  book  contains   some  curious  particulars,  which  we  have  no 
oubt  are  authentic.     That  his  former  trade,  even  after  his  retire- 
aent,  had   left  some  of  its  hardness  about  his  heart,  may  rea- 
onably  be  supposed ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  he 
elates  the  following  piteous  anecdote,  which  fell  under  his  own 
nmediate  cognizance,  with  much  unction  and  evident  glee,  as  if 
e  thought  it   a  capital  good  story.     A  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
y  the  Inquisition  after  an  offender  who  was  scanted,  and  a  par- 
cular  description  of  his  person  was  diligently  circulated.     He 
lust  have   been  sufficiently  ill-favoured,  for  the  unhappy  Sosia 
'ho  was  arrested  by  mistake  in  his   stead,  is   described   as  "a 
ountry  curate  of  poor  look  and  weakly  condition,  pale,  lean,  and 
f  grave  countenance."     Terrified  by  his  accusation,   although 
onscious  of  his  innocence,  this  miserable  prisoner,  when  brought 
p  to  be  examined  a  second   time   by  Piazza,  "  would  answer 
othing  but,  always  trembling,    Quod   dixi,   diii;   quod  scripsi, 
ripsi."     "  This  comical  story  "  of  "  the  speechless  and   whim- 
cal  curate,"  was  immediately  communicated  to  head-quarters ; 
Ki  the  close  of  it  is  detailed  as  follows  : — 

"  So  the  poor  country  curate,  Ms  hands  being  tied  behind  his  l)ack,  was 
iiied  on  horseback  with  great  solemnity,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occa- 
5ns,  surrounded  by  all  the  Signori  Paientati  and   their  servants,  in  a 
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cavnlcftdc,  1  being  :it  the  head  of  'cm,  from  Osimo  to  Ancona,  wbeie  the 
General  Imjiiisitor  rcsiclcd.  Here  he  exerted  all  his  cunning,  industry, 
and  CRUKLTV  to  make  the  poor  curate  speak,  but  to  no  purpose,  till  at 

LAST   IIK   WAS  FOUND   TO  HAVK  TURNED  MAD,  AND  AT  THE   SAME  TIME  WAS 

DiscovKRED  TO  HE  INNOCENT  ;  for  wc  heard  from  other  Inquisitors  that  the 
person  that  was  indeed  guilty,  had  been  lately  arrested  and  taken  up  in 
some  otlicr  place.  This  was  the  end  of  the  pitiful  case  of  this  poor 
country  curate,  who  was  finally  set  at  liberty  and  declared  innocent  by 
the  General  Incjuisitor  ;  but  what  became  of  him- afterwards  God  knows, 
for  I  never  heard  any  news  of  him  after  this  unlucky  accident." 

This  sad  history  docs  not  require  any  comment.  A  respectable 
and  unortending  Ecclesiastic  is  dragged  as  a  public  spectacle,  ex- 
posed to  the  scorn  of  the  rabble,  before  a  tribunal,  the  well  known 
liorrors  of  which  deprive  him  of  his  senses.  Torture  is  used 
(for  so  much  we  think  may  fairly  be  understood  by  "  cruelty  ")| 
to  procure  his  self-condenmatiou ;  and  when  his  innocence  is 
incontestably  established,  he  is  turned  loose  and  unprotected  on, 
the  Morld,  without  any  compensation  for  his  sufferings,  or  any 
guardianship  over  his  insanity,  too  happy  to  have  escaped  with 
liberty,  or  perhaps  with  life,  from  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  "  unlucky  accident."  It  w^as  Bovver's  falsification  of  thisi 
story  which  mainly  led  to  the  detection  of  his  imposition.  He 
laid  the  scene  at  Macerata,  in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisitorial 
Court  of  which  place  he  pretended  to  have  read  the  particulars. 

A  single  other  name  will  bring  to  an  end  our  references  to  the 
writers  on  the  Inquisition  with  whom  we  chance  to  be  acquainted: 
a  list  which  we  feel  that  we  have   already  extended  beyond  its 
due  limits.     Of  the  personal  history  of  Reginaldus,  or  Gonsal- 
vius  Montanus,  very  little  can  now  be  learned,  except  that  he  was 
a  Spaniard  and  a  Protestant.     He  is  supposed  by  Limborch  to 
have  collected  a  reformed  congregation  at  Seville,  about  the  time 
of  the  decease  of  Charles  V.;  and  it  is  evident  from  his  writings 
that  he  afterwards  was  a  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  pub- 
lished, in  1567,  Sancta  Inqnisitionis  Hispanica  Artes  aliquot  de- 
lectcc  ac  palam  traducta.     Most  of  the  cases  with  w  hich  he  illus- 
trates the  enormities  of  this  tribunal,  are  repeated  by  some  student 
who  had  heard  them  from  his  mouth,  and  who  printed  them  at ' 
Heidelberg,  about  forty  years   after  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
under  the  form  of  De  Inquisitione  Hisp.  oratiunculcs  vii.  ex  nar- 
rationibus  R.  C.  M. ;  and  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources 
they  have  been  unsparingly  borrowed  by  later  compilers.     Seiior 
Llorente  says,  but  without  citing  authority,  (and  we  have  not  met 
with  any  confirmation  of  the   statement,)   that   Gonsalvius  had 
escaped  from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Seville.     As  we 
have  not  any  guide  to  assure  us  of  their  authenticity,  we  abstain 
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from  citing  any  details ;  but  we  shall  present  our  readers  M'ith  the 
good  round  vituperation,  in  two  learned  languages,  with  which 
he  assails  the  Institution,  the  wickedness  of  which  he  undertakes 
to  expose  by  facts  : — 

"  Est  igitur  Inquisitio  horribilis,  execrabilis  et,  post  Ecdesioc  nomen  cog- 
nitum,  inaudita  etiam  apud  eferatissimas  gentes,  et,  ut  una  verbo  dicam, 
plane  Diubolica,  tain  animi  quam  corporis,  carn'rficina.  quam  contrd.  fas 
et  jus  divinum  ac  humaimm,  Romani  Pontificis  mancipia,  permissu  Regum 
et  jiissu  Antichristi,  exercent  in  f  deles ;  ed  immanitate  qua  major  animo 
concipi  iiequeat,  nedum  oratione  exponi ;  tantilm  in  hunc  Jinem,  ut  Idolola- 
tria  Hetrusca  stabitiatur,  et  superstitio  Romana  ad  posteritatem  propagetur, 
cum  certo  Fidei  Christiana:  interitu." 

To  the  end  of  the  volume  are  appended  certain  epigrams,  from 
which  we  shall  venture  to  select  one,  which  may  enable  our  readers 
to  determine  the  reason  which  induces  us  not  to  transcribe  more. 

In  Triumviros  Inquisitionis. 

Ti(Ti<p6yr]TE  Kcii  AX»/crw,  ^eivt)  re  Mt'yatpa 

Ti^wpot  ac7£/3wj',  wg  \6yog,  elv  A^iSy : 
Ew(T£/3ewv  ^'  avhpwv  kvl  yrj  Tpe'ig  elcrlv  I/Sj/peg 

Atjpioi  (hfiorepoL  rerpaicig  Eivpevi^ojv. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  Seiior  Llorente,  from  whose  confused 
and  ill  arranged  histories  we  shall  endeavour  to  pick  out  the  most 
striking  particulars.  It  is  but  just  to  the  original  author  to  pre- 
mise, that  the  English  work  is  an  abridgement ;  but  the  compiler 
speaks  of  that  which  he  has  translated  as  "  complex  and  volumi- 
nous," and  of  his  own  version  as  being  "  free  and  condensed." 
All  things  will  bear  comparison,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  we  had 
the  means  of  consulting  the  originals,  we  might  assent  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement,  respecting  which,  at  present,  we  are 
compelled  to  express  some  doubt. 

Seiior  Llorente  styles  himself  Secretary  to  the  Inquisition  of 
Madrid  during  the  years  1789,  1790  and  1791?  and  therefore  he 
has  "  the  firmest  confidence  of  being  able  to  give  to  the  world  a 
true  code  of  the  secret  laws  by  which  the  interior  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion M'as  governed,  and  to  compile  this  History." 

"  No  one  could  write  a  complete  and  authentic  History  of  the  Inquisition, 
who  was  not  either  an  Inquisitor  or  a  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Office.  Per- 
sons holding  only  these  situations  could  be  permitted  to  make  memoranda 
of  Papal  Bulls,  the  ordinances  of  Sovereigns,  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  the  '  Supreme,'  of  the  originals  of  the  preliminary  processes  for  suspicion 
of  heresy,  or  extracts  of  those  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  archives. 
Being  myself  the  Secretary/  of  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  during  the  years 
1789,  1790  and  1791,  I  have  the  firmest  confidence  in  my  being  able  to 
give  to  the  world  a  true  code  of  the  secret  laws  by  which  the  interior  of  the 
Inquisition  was  governed,  of  those  laws  which  were  veiled  by  mystery  from 
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all  mankuid,  excepting  those  men  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  their  poli- 
tical import  was  exclusively  reserved.  A  firm  conviction,  from  knowing 
the  (ici'p  objects  of  this  tril)unal,  thiit  it  was  vicious  in  principle,  in  its 
constitution,  and  in  its  laws,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  hccn  said  in 
its  support,  induced  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  advantage  my  situation 
aflordcd  mo,  and  to  collect  every  document  I  could  procure  relative  to 
its  history.  My  perseverance  has  heen  crowned  with  success  far  beyond 
my  hopes,  for  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  materials,  obtained  with 
labour  uiul  expense,  consisting  of  unpublished  nianusoripts  and  papers, 
mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  deceased  luijuisitors,  and  other  officers  of 
the  institution,  in  18()9,  1810  and  1811,  when  the  Inquisition  of  Spain 
was  suppressed,  all  the  archives  ■were  placed  at  niij  disposal;  and  f'vom 
180!)  to  1812  I  collected  everything  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  conse- 
quence in  the  registers  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  this  History." — Preface, 
pp.  12,  13. 

There  is  much  about  this  account  which  gives  us  but  an  evil 
impression  of  its  author.  During  the  three  years  that  he  was 
Secretary  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  office  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  yet  he  continued  in  it,  for  no  other 
purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  than  to  collect  materials  for  his  History; 
a  History  which  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  publish  but  for 
the  events  which  led  to  the  overtlirow  of  the  Inquisition;  an 
event  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  enough  foresight 
and  sagacity  to  prognosticate  six  and  thirty  years  ago.  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  further  is  communicated  save  the  follow- 
ing singular  paragraph,  which  places  the  author  on  a  level  with 
that  which  Tucca  and  Varis  were  intended  to.be,  and  the  Sultan 
Omar  really  was. 

"  When  Joseph  was  acknowledged  King  of  Spain,  the  archives  of  the 
Supreme  Council  and  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition  were  confided  to 
me,  in  conscciuence  of  an  order  from  his  Majesty.  With  his  approbation, 
I  burnt  all  tlic  criminal  processes,  except  those  which  belonged  to  History, 
from  their  importance,  and  the  ranlc  of  the  accused  ;  but  I  preserved  all 
the  registers  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Council,  the  Royal  Ordinances,  the 
Papal  IJulls  and  Briefs,  the  papers  of  the  affairs  of  the  tribunal,  and  all  the 
informations  taken  concerning  the  genealogies  of  the  persons  employed 
in  the  Holy  Office,  on  account  of  their  utility  in  proving  relationship  in 
trials  when  it  is  necessary." — p.  56G. 

The  Preface,  moreover,  concludes  with  a  statement  of  a  cruelty 
so  atrocious  as  not  a  little  to  stagger  our  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment, if  not  in  the  veracity  of  this  writer.  It  requires  a  large 
proportion  of  credulity  to  admit  that  such  a  punishment  as  is 
described  below  could  be  adjudged,  only  six  years  back,  in  a  civi- 
lized European  Capital ;  and  that  by  a  tribunal  which  it  is  admitted 
(p.  Gl.)  has  long  ceased  to  inflict  torture  on  its  prisoners. 
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"  The  fyllowing  fact  shows  that  the  inquisitors  of  our  own  days  do 
not  fall  below  the  stanciard  of  those  who  followed  the  fanatic  Torquemada. 
*  *  *  *  was  present  when  the  Inquisition  was  thrown  open,  in  1820, 
by  the  orders  of  the  Cortes  of  Madrid.  Twenty-one  prisoners  were 
found  in  it,  not  one  of  whom  knew  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  he  was: 
some  had  been  confined  three  years,  some  a  longer  period,  and  not  one 
knew  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

*'  One  of  these  prisoners  had  been  condennied,  and  was  to  have  suf- 
fered on  the  following  day.  His  punislinient  was  to  be  death  by  the 
Fe/iduliti/i.  The  method  of  thus  destroying  the  victim  is  as  follows : — 
the  condemned  is  fastened  in  a  groove,  upon  a  table,  on  his  back  ;  sus- 
pended above  him  is  a  Pendulum,  the  edge  of  which  is  sharp,  and  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  become  longer  with  every  movement.  The  wretch 
sees  this  implement  of  destruction  swinging  to  and  fro  above  him,  and 
every  moment  the  keen  edge  approaching  nearer  and  nearer:  at  length  it 
cuts  the  skin  of  his  nose,  and  gradually  cuts  on,  until  life  is  extinct.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  holy  office  in  its  mercy  ever  invented  a  more 
Imniane  and  rapid  method  of  exterminating  heresy,  or  ensuring  confisca- 
tion. This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  a  punishment  of  the  Secret  Tri- 
bunal, A.D.  1820  !  !  ["—Preface,  p.  xix. 

Having  thus  vented  our  misgivings,  we  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  tlie  degree  of 
trust  which  they  may  choose  to  repose  in  Seiior  Llorente.  On  his 
opening  chapter  there  is  little  occasion  to  pause;  it  is  a  very 
meagre  abstract  of  Church  History  during  the  tirst  twelve  centuries. 
To  the  thirteenth  century,  in  common  with  other  writers,  he  attri- 
butes the  establishment  of  a  General  Inquisition ;  planned  by 
Innocent  III.  against  the  Albigenses,  furthered  under  his  auspices 
by  St.  Dominic,  and  finally  established  by  Gregory  IX.,  who 
was  elected  to  the  Popedom  in  1227.  The  Arragonese  branch 
can  be  traced  by  authentic  records  as  far  back  as  the  year  1232, 
and,  in  the  course  of  this  century.  Courts  were  established  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Lerida  and  Girona. 
Castile  adopted  it  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  crimes  over 
which  the  old  Inquisition  professed  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  were 
heresy  and  suspicion  of  lieresy,  sorcery,  the  invocation  of  daemons, 
schism,  concealment  or  assistance  of  heretics,  and  refusal  by  a 
noWe  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  expel  heretics  from  any  pos- 
sessions over  which  he  had  power.  Bishops  were  the  ordinary 
Inquisitors,  by  divine  right ;  but  the  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Pope  were  independent  of  them ;  and  although  the  Inquisition  had 
a  particular  prison  for  the  accused,  yet  Bishops,  if  called  upon, 
were  obliged  to  lend  their  houses  for  the  abode  of  prisoners.  No 
reader  of  any  English  history,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Lingard's,  is  likely 
to  have  forgotten  the  tender  mercies  of  Butcher  Bonner's  Coal 
Hole. 

NO.  r. — JAN.  1827.  K 


i:]()  Hislon/  of  t lie  liujuisifiou  uj'  Spain. 

On  tlir  acces.slou  of  Fi-nliiiaml  aiul  Isabella,  and  the  conse- 
»liuiit  uiiioii  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Aiiagon  and  Castile,  the  Inqui- 
sition was  permanently  established  in  both,  under  much  more 
severe  regulations,  and  in  that  whieh  may  be  considered  its 
modern  form.  Its  etVorts  at  lirst  were  principally  directed  against 
the. lews;  many  of  them,  though  outwardly  converted  through 
fear,  and  called'  New  C/iristians,  or  Mnrranos,  (the  cursed  race,) 
secretly  returned  to  the  Religion  of  their  fathers.  Confiscation 
was  a  grand  ol))ectwith  the  avaricious  Ferdinand,  and  the  Inqui- 
sition alVorded  him  a  ready  instrument  for  wringing  their  treasure 
from  the  gt)lden  Hebrews.  The  unbaptized  were  forbidden  front 
exercising  the  j)rofcssion  of  physician,  surgeon,  barber,  merchant 
and  iimket^per,  they  were  compelled  to  wear  u  distinguishing 
batlge,  and  to  inhabit  separate  quarters,  to  which  they  w^ere  to 
retire  before  night. 

"  A  convert  was  considered  as  relapsed  into  heresy,  if  he  kept  the  sab- 
bath out  of  respect  to  the  law  which  he  had  abandoned  3  this  was  suffi- 
ciently proved  if  he  wore  better  linen  and  garments  on  thac  day  than 
those  which  he  commonly  used,  or  had  not  a  fire  in  the  house  from  the 
preceding  evening ;  if  he  took  the  suet  and  fat  from  the  animals  which 
were  intended  for  his  food,  and  washed  the  blood  from  it ;  if  he  examined 
the  blade  of  the  knife  before  he  killed  the  animals,  and  covered  the  blood 
with  earth ;  if  he  blessed  the  table  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  ;  if  he 
has  drunk  of  the  wine  named  caser,  (a  word  derived  from  caxer,  which 
means  Inxiful,)  and  which  is  prepared  by  Jews  ;  if  he  pronounces  the 
bahara  or  benediction  when  he  takes  the  vessel  of  wine  into  his  hands, 
and  pronounces  certain  words  before  he  gives  it  to  another  person  ;  if  he 
cats  of  an  animal  killed  by  Jews  ;  if  he  has  recited  the  Psalms  of  David 
without  repeating  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end  ;  if  he  gives  his  son  a 
Hebrew  name  chosen  among  those  used  by  the  Jews  ;  if  he  plunges  him 
seven  days  after  his  birth  into  a  basin  containing  water,  gold,  silver, 
seed-pearl,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  substances,  pronouncing  at  the 
same  time  certain  words,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews ;  if  he 
draws  the  horoscope  of  his  children  at  their  birth ;  if  he  performs  the 
ruaya,  a  ceremony  which  consists  in  inviting  his  relations  and  friends  to 
a  repast  the  day  before  he  undertakes  a  journey ;  if  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  has  been  placed  in  that  posture 
before  he  expired ;  if  he  has  w'ashed,  or  caused  to  be  washed,  in  hot 
water  the  body  of  a  dead  person,  and  interred  him  in  a  new  shroud,  with 
hose,  shirt,  and  a  mantle,  and  placed  a  piece  of  money  in  his  mouth ;  if 
he  has  uttered  a  discourse  in  praise  of  the  dead,  or  recited  melancholy 
verses )  if  he  has  emptied  the  pitchers  and  other  vessels  of  water  in  the 
house  of  the  dead  person,  or  in  those  of  his  neighbours,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  ;  if  he  sits  behind  the  door  of  the  deceased  as  a  sign 
of  grief,  or  eats  fish  and  olives  instead  of  meat,  to  honour  his  memory  ; 
if  he  remains  in  his  house  one  year  after  the  death  of  any  one,  to  prove 
his^rief."  ..."  On  the  6th  of  January,  1481,  six  persons  were  burnt. 
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seventeen  on  the  26th  of  March  following,  and  a  still  greater  number  a 
month  after ;  on  the  4th  of  November^  the  same  year,  t\vo  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  Ntiv  Christians  had  suflFered  the  punishment  of  burning,  and 
seventy-nine  were  condemned  to  the  horrors  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
in  the  town  of  Seville  alone.  In  other  parts  of  the  province  and  In  the 
diocese  of  Cadiz,  two  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  were 
burnt ;  according  to  Mariana,  a  still  greater  number  were  burnt  in 
effigy,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  suffered  different  canonical 
punishments.'' — pp.  35,  36,  37. 

It  was  in  1483  that  Father  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  a  Domi- 
nican and  prior  of  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Segovia, 
was  appointed  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor  General  of  Spain.  His 
name  was  most  appropriate  to  his  office,  (perhaps  it  sounds  still 
more  so  in  Latin,  de  Tiirrecremata,)  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Inquisition  has  frequently  been  lucky  in  the  same  way  :  thus 
we  meet  with  Philip  de  Barbaris,  as  Inquisitor  of  Sicily;  Gaspard 
Juglar,  of  Saragossa;  Philip  de  Clemente,  as  Prothonotary  of 
Arragon ;  Ximenez  de  Cinazas,  as  a  Commissioner,  and  Cardinal 
de  Judice,  as  Grand  Inquisitor.  Torquemada  drew  up  the  first 
instructions  of  the  Spanish  tribunal ;  they  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  articles,  and  their  general  spirit  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fifteenth. 

"  If  a  semi-proof  existed  against  a  person  who  denied  his  crime,  he 
was  to  be  put  to  the  torture  ;  if  he  confessed  his  crime  during  the 
torture,  and  afterwards  confirmed  his  confession,  he  was  punished  as 
convicted  ;  if  he  retracted  he  was  tortured  again,  or  condemned  to  an 
extraordinary  punishment." — p.  41. 

A  few  of  Senor  Llorente's  observations  on  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  examinations  were  regulated,  will  show  how  little 
chance  there  was  that  a  prisoner  should  escape  if  he  once  fell 
within  the  toils  of  the  Holy  Office.  Thus  neither  the  accused  nor 
the  witnesses  were  ever  informed  of  the  cause  of  their  citation ; 
they  often,  therefore,  stated  circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  On  these  they  were  interrogated  as  if  they 
formed  the  main  accusation ;  so  that  accidental  depositions  served 
as  fresh  denunciations,  and,  upon  these,  new  processes  were  com- 
menced. All  tribunals,  in  connection  with  that  before  which  a 
prisoner  was  cited,  were  required  to  furnish  against  him  any  accu- 
sation which  might  chance  to  exist  on  their  registers  ;  and  if  one 
and  the  same  charge  was  represented  by  different  Courts  in  diffe- 
rent terms,  (as  it  scarcely  ever  could  happen  otherwise,)  each 
separate  representation  was  adduced  as  a  distinct  charge.  The 
same  practice  was  adopted  with  witnesses,  and  if  a  single  conver- 
sation was  related  in  a  diffeient  manner  by  any  given  number  of 
persons,  the  charge  formed  upon  this  testimony  appeared  to  indi- 
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c:iU'  tliat  tlu-  accused  had  expressed  liimself  lieretically  on  as  many 
ditVcreiit  occa.sious  as  tlu  re  were  witnesses  against  liini.  Hence 
the  prisoner  often  iniai;ined  that  he  was  accused  of  a  great  number 
of  criujes,  and  if  he  answered  one  article  in  a  difl'erent  manner 
from  another,  (not  perceiving  that  thc^  facts  were  identical,)  he  was 
deemed  guillv  of  contradiction  and  falsehood  in  his  re})lies.  Even 
if  he  coid'essed  all  that  the  witnesses  deposed,  he  might  still  he 
subjected  to  tlu-  (jnestion;  and  although  Senor  Llorente  has 
wisely  abstained  fiom  disgusting  his  readers  by  particular  repre- 
sentation of  the  severity  of  toitme,  he  nevertheless  aliirms,  that 
none  of  the  accounts  already  given  by  others  can  be  taxed  with 
exaggeration.  If  the  |)risoner  selected  a  lawyer  for  his  defence, 
this  advocate  w  as  neither  allowed  to  see  the  original  process,  nor 
to  communicate  with  his  client.  The  sentence,  be  it  what  it 
might,  was  never  communicated  to  the  condemned  till  the  com- 
mencement of  execution :  when  those  destined  to  the  stake  were 
given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  relaxed,  and  those  who  were  to 
be  reconciled  by  different  penances  were  attired  in  the  san  benito, 
with  a  paper  mitre  on  their  heads,  a  cord  round  their  necks,  and 
a  wax  taper  in  their  hands.  The  son  benito  was  a  corruption  of 
sacco  bendito,  (the  blessed  vest  of  penitence,)  it  was  a  close  tunic, 
like  a  Priest's  cassock,  with  crosses  of  a  different  colour  on  the 
breast,  and  in  Spanish  was  properly  named  zflmrt/777.  St.  Dominic 
and  the  original  Inquisitors  kindly  gave  it  as  a  protecting  badge 
to  reconciled  heretics,  at  a  time  when  all  who  were  suspected  of 
heresy  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  even  if  unarmed,  by  the 
fury  of  the  Papists. 

A  decree   of  the   Cortes  in  1516  abolished  the  punishment  of 
perpetual  imprisonment  as  inflicted   by  the  Inquisition,  and  this 
for  a  reason  of  some  considerable  weight,  "  because  the  prisoners 
die  of  hunger  and  cannot  serve  God  ;"  but  the  code  which  contained 
the  regulations  was  never  ratified,  and  Cardinal  Adrian,  the  tutor 
of  Charles  V.,  and  the  successful  rival  of  our  own  Wolsey  for  the 
Papacy,  increased  the  severity  of  the  existing  laws.     Philip  II., 
forty  years   afterwards,  issued   that   fearful  ordinance,  by  which 
death  and  confiscation  became  the  portion  of  any  one  who  dared 
to  sell,  buy,  keep  or  read   books   prohibited  by  the  Holy  Office  ; 
and  the  Indices  expurgatoria  were  framed  on  such  vague  princi- 
ples, that  we  find  that  of  the  Inquisitor  General,  Don  Gaspard 
de  Quiroga,  in  1582,  prohibiting  the  Index  of  Valdes  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  same  ministry ;   while  that  of  Valdes  himself  for- 
bids all   Hebrew  books,  and  such  in  other  languages  as  treat  of 
Jewish  customs,  together  with  all   sermons,  writings,  letters  and 
discourses  whatever  on  the  Christian  Religion,  its  mysteries,  sacra- 
ments, and  theHoly  Scriptures,  provided  they  were  in  manuscript. 
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Sorcery  appears  to  have  attracted  great  attention  from  the  In- 
quisition, and  Senor  Lorente  has  presented  us  with  the  adventures 
of  a  celebrated  magician.  Doctor  Eugene  Torralva,  a  physician  of 
Cuenga,  whom  Cervantes  has  immortalized  in  the  adventure  of 
the  Dolorida.  "  No  hagas  tal,"  says  Don  Quixote  to  Sancho, 
while  both  were  bestriding  Clavilciio,  wy  acutrdate  del  verdadero 
cuento  del  Licenciado  Torralva,  a  quien  lleixiron  los  Diablos  en 
volandas  por  el  aijre  cahallero  en  una  carta,  cerrados  los  ojos,  i/  en 
doce  horas  llego  a  Roma,  y  se  apeo  en  Torre  de  Nona,  que  es  una 
■calle  de  la  ciudad  y  vio  todo  el  fracaso,  asalto,  y  mnerte  de  Bor- 
bon,  y  por  la  manana  ya  estaban  de  vuelta  en  Madrid,  donde  dio 
cuenta  de  todo  lo  que  bavia  visto :  el  qual  asiinismo  dexo,  que 
quando  iba  por  el  ayre,  le  mando  el  Diablo  que  abriese  los  ojosy 
y  los  abrio,  y  se  vio  tan  cerca,  a  su  parecer,  del  cuerpo  de  la  luna, 
que  lapudiera  asin  con  la  niano  y  que  no  oso  niirur  la  tierra  por  no 
desvanecerse."  ii.  94. 

Torralva,  when  examined  by  die  Inquisition,  stated,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  he  formed,  at  Rome,  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  a  Dominican,  named  Brother  Peter. 

"  This  man  told  him  one  day,  that  he  had  in  his  service  one  of  the 
good  angels,  whose  name  was  Zeqiiid,  so  powerful  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  future,  that  no  other  could  equal  him  ;  hut  that  he  abhorred  the 
practice  of  obliging  men  to  make  a  compact  with  him  ;  that  he  was 
always  free,  and  only  served  the  person  who  placed  confidence  in  him 
through  friendship,  and  that  he  allowed  him  to  reveal  the  secrets  he 
communicated,  but  that  any  constraint  employed  to  force  him  to  answer 
questions  made  him  for  ever  abandon  the  society  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
had  attached  liimself  Brother  Peter  asked  him  if  lie  would  not  like  to 
have  Zcquid  for  his  friend,  adding  that  he  could  obtain  that  favour  on 
account  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  them  ;  Torralba  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Spirit  of  Bro- 
ther Peter." 

''Zcquid  soon  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  fair,  with  flaxen 
hair,  dressed  in  flesh  colour,  with  a  black  surtoutj  he  said  to  Torralba, 
I  will  belong  to  thee  as  long  as  thou  livcsf,  and  xdll  follow  thee  xrherevcr 
thou  gocst.  After  this  promise  Zcquid  appeared  to  Torralba  at  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  moon,  and  whenever  he  wished  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another,  sometimes  in  the  figure  of  a  traveller,  sometimes  like  a 
hermit.  Zcquid  never  spoke  against  the  Christian  religion,  or  advised 
him  to  commit  any  bad  action;  on  the  contrary,  lie  reproached  him  when 
he  committed  a  fault,  and  attended  the  church  service  with  him  ;  he  al- 
ways spoke  in  Latin  or  Italian,  although  he  was  with  Torralba  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Turkey  ;  he  continued  to  visit  him  during  his  imprisonment 
but  seldom,  and  did  not  reveal  any  secrets  to  him,  and  Torralba  desired 
the  spirit  to  leave  him,  because  he  caused  agitation  and  prevented  him 
from  sleeping,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  returning  and  relating 
things  which  wearied  him." — p.  1 31. 

Torralba  received  fees  for  some  cures  which  he  had  performed 
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tlirough  herbs,  the  secret  virtues  of  which  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  his  Faiuiliar.  and  Zeijuiel  on  tliis  account  reproached  hiin 
t'ov  his  avarice.  Occasionallv,  however,  when  the  physician,  thus 
debarretl  iVoin  U|^itiniate  practice,  became  sad  from  want  ot 
monev,  he  found  six  (htcats  at  a  time  lying  in  his  chamber;  but 
Zequiel,  when  (juestioned,  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  had 
supplied  them. 

"  The  Canhnal  do  Santa  Cruz,  in  1  a  1 6,  commissioned  Torralba  to  pass 
a  niglit  with  his  physician,  Doctor  Morales,  in  the  honse  of  a  Spanish 
Lady  named  Rosa/c.s,  to  ascertain  if  what  this  woman  related  of  a  phan- 
tom, wliich  she  saw  every  night  in  the  form  of  a  nnndcred  man,  was  to 
be  believed  ;  Doctor  Morales  had  remained  a  whole  night  in  the  house, 
and  had  not  seen  any  thing,  when  the  Spanish  lady  announced  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ghost,  and  ihe  Cardinal  hoped  to  discover  something  by 
means  of  Torralba,  At  the  hour  of  one,  the  woman  uttered  her  cry  of 
alarm  ;  Morales  saw  notliing,  but  Torralba  perceived  the  figure,  which 
was  that  of  a  dead  man,  behind  him  appeared  another  pliantom  with  the 
features  of  a  woman,  Torralba  said  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  JV/iat 
dust  thou  seek  licit  f'  The  ()hantom  replied,  a  treasure,  and  disappeared. 
Zequiel,  on  being  questioned,  replied,  that  under  the  house  there  was  the 
body  of  a  man  who  had  been  assassinated  with  a  poignard.'' — p.  136. 

The  vovage  to  Rome  is  related  much  in  the  same  manner  by  Se- 
iior  Llorente,  as  by  Cervantes,  save  that  the  sea  is  substituted  for 
tlie  moon,  mucii  to  the  detriment  of  the  sublimity  of  the  narrative. 
The  rumours  which  this  marvellous  journey  occasioned,  led  to 
Torralva's  denunciation.  He  confessed  all  that  has  been  related 
concerning  Zequiel,  but  wisely  confined  to  his  bosom  certain 
doubts  which  he  had  elsewhere  expressed  respecting  the  immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  and  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  ;  nevertheless  the 
Council  decreed  that  he  should  be  tortured,  "  as  much  as  his  age 
and  rank  permitted."  Tiie  points  sought  to  be  discovered  were 
these ;  why  lie  connnunicated  with  Zequiel ,''  Whether  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  bad  angel  ?  Whether  he  had  made  a  compact 
with  him  ?  if  so,  what  was  its  nature  ?  and  whether  he  had  invoked 
him  at  first,  or  afterwards,  by  any  conjuration  ?  The  rack  induced 
him  to  admit  that  he  noio  believed  the  Spirit  to  be  a  bad  angel, 
because  he  had  brought  him  into  misfortune ;  but  he  continued  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  compact.  The  trial  was  suspended  for 
one  year,  and 

"On  the  Cth  of  March,  1531,  Torralba  was  condeuined  to  the  usual 
abjuration  of  all  heresies,  and  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
and  the  san-benito  during  the  pleasure  of  the  inquisitor-general  3  to  hold 
no  further  conmiuuion  with  the  spirit  Zequiel,  and  never  to  attend  to 
any  of  his  propositions  5  these  conditions  were  imposed  on  him  for  the 
safety  of  his  conscience  and  the  good  of  his  soul." — p.  140. 

The  Admiral  of  Castile,   however,   soon   procured  a  remission 
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of  Torralva's  punishment,  and  retained  him  as  his  physician. 
His  adventures  have  been  introduced  into  different  parts  of  the 
Carlos  Famoso,  a  poem  written  by  Louis  Zapate,  in  \oi]C). 

Another  remarkable  prisoner,  during  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
was  Juan  Perez  de  Saavedra,  a  native  of  Cordova.  His  father 
was  a  military  officer,  and  Saavedra,  who  early  exhibited  marks  of 
considerable  ability,  employed  it  like  Chatterton,  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  art  of  forgery.  His  tirst  experiments  were  harmless, 
but  they  soon  assumed  a  less  ambiguous  character,  and  by  coun- 
terfeit Papal  Bulls,  Royal  ordinances.  Letters  of  change,  and  vari- 
ous signatures, he  passed  himself  for  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
military  order  of  St.  Jago,  and  received  the  salary,  amounting  to 
three  thousand  ducats,  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Other  similar  means 
produced  him  the  large  sum  of  360,000  ducats,  and  his  ingenious 
vdlany  might  have  descended  undiscovered  to  the  grave,  if  ambi- 
tion had  not  prompted  him  to  a  liight,  scarcely  paralleled  in  daring 
•and  extravagance.  He  forged  a  Bull  from  Pope  Paul  HL,  and 
letters  bearing  the  signatures  of  Charles  V.  and  Prince  Philip,  his 
son,  to  John  HI.  King  of  Portugal,  earnestly  requesting  him  to 
establish  the  Liquisition  in  his  dominions.  Passing  to  Seville  he 
hired  a  large  tram  of  attendants,  bought  litters  and  plate,  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  Cardinal  Legate,  a  latere,  from  the  Apostoli- 
cal See.  In  that  city  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction  for 
eighteen  days,  and  having  announced  his  approach  to  the  Court  of 
Lisbon,  he  was  met  on  the  frontier  with  all  due  honours,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  Capital,  in  which,  during  three  months,  he  success- 
fully maintained  the  delusion.  But  the  mask, however  skilfully 
worn,  could  not  be  supported  for  ever.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  particular  facts  which  led  to  his  detection ;  but  while  he  was  en- 
gaged on  a  tour  through  the  several  Dioceses  of  the  kingdom,  he 
was  entrapped  and  arrested  by  the  Familiars  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. He  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  service  in  the  gallies, 
wherein,  however,  he  passed  altogether,  not  less  than  nineteen; 
for  the  Alcaldes  of  Madrid  refused  to  grant  his  release  until  they 
were  compelled  to  accord  it  by  a  Papal  Brief,  which  this  arch- 
swindler  had  dexterity  enough  to  procure,  by  representing  that  he 
had  done  several  things  extremely  useful  to  Religion  and  the  State, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  false  legation.  Jn  lo(J2,  he  was  presented  to 
Philip  H.  and  the  narrative  which  he  related  to  that  Monarch, 
was  written  down  as  he  delivered  it  by  Antonio  Perez.  Five 
syears  afterwards,  Saavedra  himself  composed  a  similar  history  for 
the  Inquisitor  General. 

But  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  case  which  was  ever  sup-' 
posed  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition, 
both  as  respects  the  station  or  the  fate  of  the  culprit,  is  lliat  o{ 
the  miserable  Don  Carlos — miserable,  whether  we  regard. him  as 
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tlio  vivtim  of  hit!  own  evil  and  dcpravrd  passions,  or  of  the  viu- 
iliclivi-  jralousv  of  a  cruel  fatlu-r.      Siiior   Hoitnte   prolessi's  to 
have  cxaniineil  the  archives  of  the  Holy  Office  with  the  closest 
care;  and   from  these  he  affirn»s  that   Don   Carlos  was  ntither 
tried  nor  condennied   by  the  Incpiisition,  as  all  former  narratives 
iiave  asserted ;    that  an   opinion  was   given   against  iiini    hy   the 
Council  of  State,  of  which  the  Inquisitor-general  was  President ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  have  occasioned  the  very  general  error; 
and    that  he   perished  in  the  end  through  a  verbal   sentence  ap- 
proved   by  his  father.     The  stipulation  that  Don  Carlos  should 
marrv  Isabella  of  France  was  inserted,  as  a  secret  article,  in  a 
treaty  concluded  when  the  Prince  was  as  yet  not  more  than  thir- 
teen vears  of  age;  and  there  is  reason,  as  Senor  Llorente  con- 
cludes, to  suppose  that  he  never  was  acquainted  with  this  design; 
nor  has  he  found  in  the  MSS.  which  he  has  consulted  any  fact 
which  may  justify  the  belief  that  he  was  ever,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
love  with  his  stepmother.     His  disposition,  even  from  boyhood, 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  an  insane  ferocity,  which  led  him 
to  amuse  himself,  in  very  early  years,  by  cutting  the  throats   of 
young   rabbits,  and  watching  their  expiring   agonies.     This  in- 
^tinctive  perversion  was  increased  by  a  severe  fall,  which  injured 
the  spine  and  head,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
His  vices  were  confirmed  by  manhood,  and  he  occasionally  broke 
but  into  furious  and  indecent  bursts  of  passion,  which  led  to  acts 
of  extravagant  and  brutal  violence.     He  often  struck  his  servants, 
and  on  one  occasion,  his  bootmaker  having  brought  home  a  pair 
of  boots  which   v\ere  too  small,  ihey  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Prince's  order,  cooked,  and   forced  down  the  unhappy  cobbler's 
throat,  to  the  great  danger  of  his  life.     He  attempted  (and  it 
Mould  have  been  fortunate  for  humanity  if  he  had  succeeded)  to 
stab  the  Duke  d'  Alva;  and,  in  the   end,  when   a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  him  and  his  cousin,  Anne  of  Austria,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  tardiness   of  the  preliminary  negociation,  he  pro- 
jected (like   our  own  Charles  1.)  a  secret  visit  to  Germany,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  nuptials — a  fact  (if  it  be  such)  which 
^vould  effectually  disprove  his  accredited  love  for  his  stepmother. 
The  persons  to  whom  he  applied  for  money,  that  he  might  com- 
pass this  wild  project,  awakened  in  him  thoughts  of  more  ambi- 
tious tendency.     They  promised  to  declare  him  chief  Governor  of 
the   Low  Countries,  and,  in  the   end,  kindled  in  his  mind  the 
atrocious  hope  of  compassing  his  father's  assassination.     So  in- 
cautiously, however,  did  he  proceed,  and  so  indiscriminately  and 
openly  did  he  communicate  his  guilty  intentions,  that  Philip  was 
early  apprized  of  them.     The  following  account  of  the  Prince's 
arrest  is  given  from  the  narrative  of  one  of  his  ushers,  written  a 
few  days  after  it  had  taken  place. 
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"  The  piince,  my  master,"  says  he,  "  had  been  for  some  days  unable 
to  take  a  moment's  rest;   he  was  continually  repeating  tiiat  he  wished  to 
kill  a  man  whom  he  hated.     He  informed  Don  John  of  Austria  of  his 
design,  but  concealed  the  name  of  the  person.     The  king  went   to  the 
Escurial,  and  sent  for  Don  John.     The  subject  of  their  conversation  is 
not  known  ;   but  was  supposed  to  be  concerning  the  prince's  sinister  de- 
signs.    Don  John,  doubtless,  revealed  all  he  knew.     The  king  soon  after 
sent  post  for  the  Doctor  Velasco  ;   he  spoke  to  him  of  his  plans,  and  the 
works  at  the  Escurial,  gave  his  orders,  and  added  that  he  should  not  re- 
turn immediately.     At  this  time  happened  the  day  of  jubilee,  which  the 
court  was  in  the  habit  of  gaining  at  Christmas ;   the  prince  went  on  the 
Saturday  evening  to  the  Convent  of  St,  Jeiome.     I  was  in    attendance 
about  his  person.     His  royal  highness  confessed  at  the  convent,  but  could 
not  obtain  absolution,  on  account  of  his  evil  intentions.      He  applied  to 
another  confessor,  who  also  refused.     The  prince  said  to  him,  '  Deci(k 
more  quickly!     The  monk  replied, '  Let  your  liighness  cause  this  case  iu  be 
discussed  by  learned  men!     It  was  eight  o'clock   in  the   evening ;   the 
prince  sent  his   carriage  for  the  theologians  of  the  convent  of  Atocha. 
Fourteen  came,  two  and  two ;   he  sent  us  to  Madrid  to  fetch  the  monks 
Albarado,  one  an   Augustine,  the  other  a  Maturin  ;   he  disputed  with 
them  all,  and  obstinately  persisted  in  desiring  to  be  absolved,  always  re- 
peating that  he  hated  a  man  until  he  had  killed  him.     All  these  monks 
declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  prince's  retjuest,  he 
then  wished  that  they  should  give  him  an  unconsecrated  wafer,  that  the 
court  might  believe  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  same  duties  as  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family.     This  proposal  threw  the  monks  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation.    Many  other  delicate  points  were  discussed  in  this  confer- 
ence, which  I  am  not  permitted  to  repeat.     Every  thing  went  wrong; 
the  prior  of  the  Convent  of   Atocha  took   the  prince  aside,  and  endea- 
voured to  learn  the  quality  of  the  person  he  wished  to  kill.     He  replied 
that  he  was  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  and  said  no  more.     At  last  the 
prior  deceived   him,   saying,  '  My  Lord,  tell  me  u/iat  man  it  is  ;  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  possible  to  give  you  absolution  according  to  the  degree  of  satis- 
faction your  highness  wishes  to  take!     The  prince  then  declared  that  it 
was  the  king,  his  father,  whom  he  hated,  and  that  he  would  have  his 
life.     The  prior  then  said,  calmly,  '  Does  your  highniss  intend  to  kdl  the 
king  yourself,  or  to  employ  some  person  to  do  it  T     The  prince  persisted 
so  firmly  in  his  resolution,  that  he  could  not  obtain  absolution,  and  lost 
the  jubilee.     This  scene  lasted  until  two  hours  after  midnight;   all  the 
monks  retired  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  particularly  the  prince's  con- 
fessor.    The  next  day  I  accompanied  the   prince  on  his   return  to  the 
palace,  and  information  was  sent  to  the  king  of  all  that  had  passed. 

"  The  monarch  repaired  to  Madrid  on  Saturday ;  the  next  day  he 
went  to  hear  mass  in  public,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  the  princes. 
Don  John,  who  was  ill  with  vexation,  went  to  visit  Don  Carlos  on  that 
day,  who  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  asked  him  what  had  been  the 
subject  of  his  conversation  with  the  king.  Don  John  replied  that  it  was 
about  the  gallies.  The  prince  asked  him  many  (juestions  to  find  out 
something  more,  and  when  he  found  that  his  uncle  would  not  be  more 
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explicit,  lie  drew  Ills  sword.  Don  Jolin  retreated  to  tlic  door;  finding 
it  shut,  he  stood  on  his  defence,  and  said,  '  Stop,  i/oiir  highness."  Those 
who  were  ontside  having  lieard  him,  opened  the  doors,  and  Don  John 
retired  to  liis  hotel.  Tlie  prince,  feeling,  indisposed,  went  to  bed,  where 
he  remained  till  six  in  the  evening  ;  he  then  rose  and  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown.  As  he  was  still  fasting  at  eight  o'clock,  he  sent  for  a  boiled 
capon  ;  at  half-past  nine  he  again  retired  to  bed.  I  was  on  duty  on  that 
<lay  also,  and  I  supped  in  the  palace. 

"  .At  eleven  o'clock  I  saw  the  king  descending  the  stairs ;  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Duke  de  Feria,  the  grand  prior,  the  lieutenant-general 
of  the  guards,  and  twelve  of  his  men  :  the  king  wore  arms  over  his  gar- 
ments, and  had  a  helmet  on  ;  he  walked  towards  the  door  where  1  was  ; 
I  was  ordered  to  shut  it,  and  not  to  open  it  to  any  person  whatever. 
These  persons  were  already  in  the  prince's  chamber,  when  he  cried, 
'  JTho  is  (here?'  The  officers  went  to  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  seized 
his  sword  and  dagger.  The  Duke  de  Feria  took  an  arquebuse  loaded 
with  two  balls.  The  prince,  having  uttered  cries  and  menaces,  was  told, 
'  The  Council  of  Shite  is  present.'  He  endeavoured  to  seize  his  arms,  and 
to  make  use  of  them  ;  he  had  already  juniped  out  of  bed  when  the  king 
entered.  His  son  then  said  to  him,  '  11  hat  docs  your  majesty  xvanf  with 
inc  f  '  You  xcill  soon  know,'  replied  the  king.  'I'he  doors  and  windows 
were  fastened;  the  king  told  Don  Carlos  to  remain  quietly  in  that  apart- 
ment until  he  received  further  orders  ;  he  then  called  the  Duke  de  Feria, 
and  said,  '  I  give  the  prince  info  your  care,  that  you  may  guard  him  and 
take  care  of  him:'  then  addressing  Louis  Quijada,  the  Count  de  Lerma, 
and  Don  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  he  said  to  them,  '  1  commission  you  to 
serve  and  amuse  the  prince  ;  do  not  do  anything  he  commands  you  vcith- 
out  first  informing  7ne.  I  order  you  all  to  guard  him  faith  fully,  on  pain  of 
being  declared  traitors'  At  these  words  the  prince  began  to  utter  loud 
cries,  and  sa\d,-^'You  had  much  better  kill  me,  than  keep  me  a  prisoner  ;  it 
is  a  great  scandal  to  the  kingdom  :  if  you  do  not  do  if,  I  shall  knoxc  how  to 
kill  myself'  The  king  replied,  '  that  he  must  take  care  not  to  do  so,  be- 
cause such  acts  were  only  commitfed  by  madmen.'  The  prince  said,  '  Your 
majesty  treats  me  so  ill,  that  you  will  force  me  to  come  to  that  extremity, 
cither  j'rom  madness  or  desperafipn.'  Some  other  conversation  passed  be- 
tween them,  but  nothing  was  decided  on,  because  neither  the  time  nor 
place  permitted  it." — pp.  390—394. 

During  his  coiifinenient  Don  Carlos  manifested  the  greatest 
impatience.  He  refused  to  confess ;  and  was  so  irregular  in  his 
jneals  and  jepose  that  a  perpetual  fever  preyed  upon  him.  He 
put  ice  in  his  bed  to  temper  the  insupportable  heat  and  dryness 
of  his  skin.  He  walked  about  naked  for  whole  nights,  and 
during  eleven  days  refused  any  sustenance,  only  drinking  immo- 
derately of  iced-water,  whicli  failed  to  relieve  his  burning  thirst.  A 
malignant  fever  and  dysentery  was  the  consequence  of  this  rash- 
ness. ]\Ieantimc  the  king  created  a  special  Commission  for  the 
examination  of  the  case.  He  himself  presided,  and  his  assessors 
were  Cardinal   Espinosa,  the  Inquisitor-general ;    tlie  Prince  of 
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Evoli;  and  Don  Diego  Bribiesca  de  Miiiiatones,  a  Councillor  of 
Castile.  These  Commissioners  condemned  the  unhappy  Prince 
to  death,  for  having  attempted  parricide  and  treason ;  but  they 
added,  at  the  same  time,  that  general  laws  might  be  suspended  in 
causes  affecting  the  Blood  Royal,  and  that,  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  the  King  might  commute  the  punishment.  Philip,  how- 
ever, affected  the  Roman  Father.  He  opposed  his  conscience  to 
liis  heart,  (the  real  balance  would  have  been  nicely  adjusted)  and 
stating  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  his  Kingdom  if  it 
were  to  be  governed  by  a  King  "  devoid  of  knowledge,  talent, 
judgment,  and  virtue,  full  of  vices  and  passions,  and  above  all, 
furious,  ferocious,  and  sanguinary,"  he  resolved  upon  permitting 
the  laws  to  take  their  course,  (a  most  convenient  expression 
whenever  an  act  of  cruelty  is  to  be  perpetrated)  "  notwithstandino- 
his  attachment  to  his  son  and  his  anguish  at  so  terrible  a  sacri- 
lice."  The  conclusion  of  the  Tragedy  is  well  known,  although  the 
precise  manner  by  which  the  catastrophe  was  brought  about  has 
been  differently  represented.  The  King  suggested  that,  from  the 
state  of  health  in  which  the  Prince  then  was,  there  could  be  little 
hope  of  prolonging  his  life,  and  that  it  would  be  right  to  suffer 
him  to  commit  some  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  which  would 
produce  his  death.  Before  this  took  place,  however,  due  care 
for  his  salvation  imperiously  required  that  he  should  confess  and 
be  absolved.  The  Prince  of  Evoli  was  commissioned  so  to  ex- 
press himself  to  Olivarez,  the  attendant  physician,  that  he  could 
not  mistake  the  part  which  he  was  expected  to  perform.  Olivarez 
accordingly  administered  a  medicine  which,  in  the  expressive 
words  of  Louis  Cabrera,  (Hist.  Philip  II.  vii.)  a  contemporary 
employed  in  the  palace,  "  did  not  produce  any  beneficial  effect, 
and  the  malady  appeared  mortal."  Don  Carlos  confessed;  three 
days  after  the  King  visited  him,  twice  gave  him  his  blessing,  and 
retired  loeeping,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  the  Prince  ex- 
pired. 

There  is  little  of  interest  in  the  remainder  of  this  volume.  The 
passion  for  «M^os-ria^2,  as  public  amusements,  continued  to  a  late 
season.  The  new  Queen,  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  was  entertained  with  one  of  these  celebrations  on 
her  first  arrival  in  Spain,  in  1560,  when  she  was  no  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  age;  and  in  iGSO,  when  Charles  II.  married 
Maria  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  nineteen  miserable  wretches  expired 
in  the  flames  in  testimony  of  the  national  joy.  Soon  after  Diaz, 
the  Bishop  elect  of  Avila,  the  royal  confessor,  was  accused  of 
having  consulted  diemons.  Charles  II.  had  been  unsuccessfully 
exorcised  by  Diaz ;  for  his  failure  in  progeny  was  gravely  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  demoniacal  possession.     But  a  rival 
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•onimor  oMoiUd  fioiii  (lie  foul  fiiMid  an  admission  that  :i  spell 
had  Imhii  put  upon  tlio  king,  becanse  the  holv  sacnnncnt  was  hit 
in  \\\c  (liurth  without  hMnj>s  or  wax  candles,  and  tht*  coniniunitics 
ol  monks  were  dvinj;;  of  hunger;  and  J)iaz,  in  order  to  iinhewiteh 
his  master,  icdonhled  his  incantations.  'JMiis  was  the  basis  of 
a  subse<p»ent  charge  from  which  he  escaped  by  flight. 

In  M'.Vl  Donna  Aguida,  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  of  great 
reputation  for  sanctity,  expirtcl  under  the  torture.  The  charges 
against  her  were  infanticide  and  compact  with  the  devil;  and  of 
the  truth  of  one  of  these,  at  least,  very  adequate  proofs  seem 
to  Inive  been  adduced.  Still  later,  in  1781,  a  Nun  was  burned 
for  a  similar  diabolical  connection.  She  was  the  last  person 
who  was  conunitted  to  the  flames  by  the  Inquisition,  in  1808 
Huonaparte  decreed  the  suppression  of  this  tribunal:  in  1813 
the  Cortes-General  of  Spain  renewed  the  decree  as  on  their 
own  authority;  and  in  the  following  year,  one  of  the  first  mea- 
snres  after  the  return  and  restoration  of  our  then  faithful  ally, 
Ferdinand,  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Holy  Office  in  its  for- 
mer power  and  privileges. 

We  shall  add,  in  conclusion,  Senor  Llorente's  calculation  of 
the  number  of  victims  whom  the  Inquisition  has  sacrificed.  From 
the  data  on  which  he  professes  to  have  formed  them,  they  by  no 
means  demand  implicit  assent.  The  first  statement,  however, 
is  furnished  by  the  parties  themselves,  and,  horrible  as  it  is, 
its  truth  therefore  must  be  admitted.  In  the  Castle  of  Triana, 
at  Seville,  wherein  the  Inquisitorial  tribunal  w  as  held,  an  inscrip- 
tion, erected  in  1524,  imports  that  between  that  year  and  149^ 
about  1000  persons  had  been  burned,  and  20,000  condemned  to 
various  penances.  In  the  four  years  of  the  Marian  persecution 
288  persons  were  burned;  so  that  Gardiner  and  Bonner  exceeded 
Torquemada  in  zeal  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one.  During 
the  3(X)  years  from  1481  to  1781,  31,912  heretics  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames — and,  adding  to  this  period  the  years  up  to 
the  present  time,  17,639  eftigies  have  been  burned,  representini"^ 
such  criminals  as  the  Inquisition  could  not  catch  for  more  sub- 
stantial vengeance — and  £91,4o(J  have  been  condemned  to  severe 
penances.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  that  Persuasion  which  we  are 
required  to  admit  into  a  free  participation  of  power,  and  the  re- 
instatement of  which  in  the  means  of  offence  among  ourselves, 
we  are  considered  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and  illiberal  for  con^ 
tinning  to  oppose. 
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Art.  X. —  1.  Precis  (In  Si/sttme  Hierogliipliiqiie  dei  aiiciens  Egi/p- 
tieus,  on  Recherches  stir  les  elemein  premiers  de  cefte  tcriiure 
sacree,  sar  les  diverses  combiitaisoi/s,  et  siir  les  r/zpporfs  de  ce 
systhne  avec  les  a  lines  niethodes  grtij)hii/ues  Egi/pfieii/ics.  Par 
M.  ChaiiipoUiou  le  .leuiie.  Avcc  ua  volauie  tie  |)lanclies 
(lithographiees).  A  Paris.  IS'24.  1  vol.  large  Svo.  iG.  4to. 
32  plates. 

2.  f. eft  res  a  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas  d'Aidps,  Pair  de  FraJice,  S)C. 
relatives  an  Mnste  royal  Egyptieti  de  Turin.  Par  le  meme. 
Premiere  Lettre — Monuments  ilisloriques.  A  Paris.  1824. 
Large  Svo.  pp.  109.  Three  I^lates. 

3.  Deuxieme  Lettre.     A  Paris.     1820.     Plates  4—1 6. 

Whofa'ER  has  experienced  tlie  pleasure  felt  by  a  traveller  as  he 
watches  the  dispersion  of  the  mist  which  conceals  the  valley 
beneath  him ;  and  sees  one  almost  uniform  blank  suddenly  re- 
placed by  all  the  variety  of  hill  and  dale;  lawn  and  forest;  tran- 
quil pools  and  rapid  torrents; — will  be  aware  of  the  sensation 
produced, — though  in  a  very  different  degree, — by  a  perusal  of  the 
woiks  named  above.  ^lost  readers  will  probably  feel  much  dis- 
appointment on  lirst  looking  into  them,  especially  such  as  are 
unprepared  bv  an  acquaintance  with  the  able  essay  on  hierogly- 
phics contained  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  liritan- 
nica.  Finding  nulcli  that  looks  like  gratuitous  hypothesis,  vague 
conjecture,  and  unwarranted  inference,  they  will  be  tempted 
to  lay  the  book  aside  in  despair,  and  conclude,  that  M.  Cham- 
pollion's  system,  though  less  extravagant  than  Kircher's,  and  more 
definite  than  Palin's,  has  no  point  d'  appni,  no  tixed  point,  nothing, 
in  short,  which  is  so  iunuoveable  as  to  afford  a  firm  basis  for  fur- 
ther speculations.  On  a  closer  examination,  however,  this  method 
of  interpreting  the  hieroglyphics  will  appear  in  a  very  different 
light,  and  so  many  unexpected  coincidences  will  occur,  so  many 
independent  evidences  arise,  all  tending  to  the  same  point  and 
leading  to  the  same  conclusions,  that  the  most  sceptical  will 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  with  the  Italian  proverb,  "  Se 
lion  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato !"  It  is  indeed  as  much  in  the  results  of 
M.  Champollion's  researches,  as  in  the  system  itself,  that  its  pro- 
bability is  manifested,  and  for  that  reason  the  tracts  named  at 
the  head  of  this  Article,  have  been  added  to  his  Precis  du  Sys- 
t^nie  Hieroglyphique.  The  full  merit  of  the  latter  could  hardly 
be  shown  without  some  notice  of  the  former.  While  the  one 
unfolds  his  method  of  interpretation   and    gives  the  theory    of 
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Ills  (U)((i  iiu',  tilt'  other  .sli()\vs  Its  practical  application  and  tl,ie  value 
ol  iIk"  know  U'diii'  obtiiinotl  by  it. 

M.ClianipoIlion's  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts; 
1.  An  '  IntioiUiction/  pointing  out  the  object  and  extent  of  his 
M'ork  (i.  1  — 112.);  '2.  A  developement  of  the  observations  which 
form  the  basis  of  his  system  (ch.  i. — viii.  pp.  112 — 251.);  3.  The 
system  itself,  illustrated  by  its  application  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  which  are  thus,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  explained  (ch.  ix.  x.  pp.  1251 — 400.)  From  his  Intro- 
duction it  will  not  be  necessary  to  extract  any  thing  more  than 
the  substance  of  the  six  Propositions  by  which  it  is  terminated. 
Its  object  is,  in  fact,  to  demonstrate  the  inadmissibility  of  some 
unguarded  expressions  dropped  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review;  (Oct.  1822.  No.  LV.  pp.  188.  192,  193)— a  point 
so  manifest  to  all  persons  not  blinded  by  precipitation  and  dog- 
matism, that  M.  ChampoUion  might  perhaps  have  spared  him- 
self some  trouble  without  doing  any  injury  to  his  cause.  He 
also  wishes  to  point  out  where  he  has  gone  beyond  Dr.  Young  in 
the  application  and  enlargement  of  the  views  which  that  learned 
and  acute  scholar  first  developed,  and  to  show  the  universality  of 
the  method  of  representing  sounds  hy  images,  first  discovered  from 
its  aj)plication  to  the  expression  of  names  foreign  to  the  Egyp- 
tians.    The  six  propositions  mentioned  above  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  was  used  to  express  royal 
names  and  titles  in  every  age. 

2.  That  the  p/ionetic  alphabet  is  the  true  key  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  hieroglyphics. 

3.  That  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  at  all  periods,  to  express 
words  as  well  as  names  in  their  own  language. 

4.  That  all  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  contain  a  great  number 
of  words  so  expressed. 

5.  That  characters  belonging  to  different  classes  were  used 
simultaneously  in  such  inscriptions;    and 

6.  That  from  all  the  preceding  propositions  a  general  theory  of 
the  hieroglyphical  system  of  writing  may  be  deduced. 

Tlie  first  five  of  these  propositions  are  merely  an  introduction 
to  the  sixth,  and  from  these  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Precis 
are  derived.  Being  aware  that  analysis  is  more  agreeable  in 
a  new  and  disputable  doctrine  than  synthesis,  M.  ChampoUion  has 
judiciously  begun  by  giving  a  short  view  of  the  progress  of  this 
branch  of  study  (chap.  i.  12 — 38),  and  shows  its  results  first  (1) 
in  the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  (chap.  ii.  38 
— 49)  expressed  in  hieroglyphics  ;  then  (2)  by  deducing  an  alpha- 
bet from  them,  and  ascertaining  that  some  were  strictly  ideogra- 
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pkic  (ch.  iii.  49 — Qo),  while  others  were  invariably  phonetic,  he 
next  proves  (3)  that  the  particles,  terminations,  and  other  gram- 
matical forms  of  the  Egyptian  language,  were  expressed  pho- 
netically (chap.  iv.  QQ — 83)  ;  that  (4)  in  the  vernacular  names 
some  hieroglyphics  were  the  actual  images,  others  only  the 
symbols  of  the  idea  expressed  (chap.  v.  vi.  84 — 130);  that  (5)  the 
same  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  titles  given  to  gods  and 
princes  (chap.  vii.  131  — 172);  and  (6)  that  the  names  and  titles 
even  of  the  Pharaohs  were  expressed  by  the  same  method,  (chap, 
viii.  172 — 251.)  A  considerable  portion  of  this  introduction  is 
polemical,  for  the  author  is  very  desirous  of  proving  that  he  has 
borrowed  little,  if  anything,  from  the  lucubrations  of  Dr.  Young. 
By  his  extreme  courteousness  he  has  almost  disarmed  criticism, 
and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  his  having  in  many 
cases  anticipated  that  learned  and  acute  writer's  discoveries,  it 
maybe  doubted  whether  he  is  altogether  willing  to  do  him  entire 
justice  any  more  than  he  was  in  another  work,  (L'Egypte  sous  les 
Pharaons,i.  xxv.)  to  deal  quite  fairly  with  an  adversary  M'ho  com- 
plained of  a  parallel  injudiciously  drawn  by  one  of  his  friends. "^ 
Though  all  this  part  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  pertinent  ex- 
amples, and  gives  scope  to  a  variety  of  interesting  remarks, 
yet,  as  it  is  only  introductory,  and  the  most  important  portion  of 
it,  that  which  relates  to  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs,  has  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  a  former  article,  (British  Critic,  Oct.  1825.  No.  I. 
p.  87 — 94)  it  will  be  most  proper  now  to  pass  on  to  the  concluding- 
chapters,  (ch.  ix.  251 — SQQ.  ch.  x.  oGG — 400),  and  give  as  large 
an  abstract,  as  our  limits  will  allow,  of  the  "  Elements  of  the 
Hieroglyphic  System  of  Writing,"  which  they  contain. 

M.  Champollion's  first  inquiry  (§  i.  253 — 258)  is  directed  to 
"  the  forms  of"  the  *'  signs"  by  which  the  Egyptians  expressed- 
their  ideas.  Of  these  the  iTiost  ancient  and  obvious  were  with 
them,  as  with  the  Chinese  and  Mexicans,  images  of  the  things 
signified;  but  visible  objects  alone  could  be  thus  represented; 
those  which  fall  under  the  other  senses,  and  most  especially 
abstract  ideas,  could  only  be  expressed  by  symbols  derived  from 
such  images ;  hence  arose  the  different  classes  into  which  the 
hieroglyphical  characters,  on  an  attentive  examination,  natu- 
rally fall.  These  classes  are  distinctly  pointed  out  by  M.  Cham- 
pollion ;  but  he  first  notices  the  different  degrees  of  perfection 
with  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  executed  (§  ii.  258 — 263) ;  their 

*  See  Observations  sur  quelques  points  de  la  Geographie  de  I'Egypte,  (Paris,  1812,) 
by  M.  Etienne  Quartrcraere,  Greek  Professor  at  Rouen,  whose  Coptic  Lexicon,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  be  longer  withheld  from  the  public. 
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|>robal)lo  mimhois,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  asccrtaiiuHl,(?}  iii.  2f)S— 
J()8)  and  the  various  directions  in  which  tlioy  arc  placed.  (§  iv. 
o()S— '27'J.) 

\\  ith  regard  to  style  of  execution,  the  hieroglyphics  may  be 
also  subdivided  into  riveditVerent  orders: — \.pure  hieroglyphics, 
which  are  distinct  images  of  the  objects  represented  :  2.  unibnitic 
liieroglvphics,  which  are  mere  outlines  sunk  into  the  stone,  in 
order  to  be  fdled  with  paste  or  enamel:  S.  profiks,  or  similar 
outlines,  drawn  or  scratched  with  a  graver,  and  filled  up  with 
some  uniform  colour:  4.  linear  hieroglyphics,  a  reduction  of 
Uiose  in  the  last  class  to  an  imperfect  sketch  or  hint  of  the  thing 
signilied:  .">.  the  hieratic  character,  or  short-hand  liieroglypliies ; 
forming  a  mere  memorandum  of  the  implied  image,  and  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  present  Chinese  character  does  to  the 
original  forms  of  the  Syang-hing,  or  "  images"  used  in  the  earliest 
ages  :  (i.  the  demotic,  or  popular  hand,  an  abbreviation  even  of 
the  hieratic  character,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance, 
though  it  often  happens  that  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  funda- 
mental hieroglyphic  can  be  traced.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  a 
minute  comparison  of  corresponding  texts  in  all  these  different 
styles,  could  convince  any  one  of  their  filiation,  and  it  was,  we 
believe,  by  such  a  process  that  Dr.  Young  (to  whom  alone 
tJiat  discovery  is  due) — (Hieroglyph.  I>it.  p.  14.)  ascertained 
the  fact,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  alphabetic  character  what- 
ever; and  that  the  epistolographic  or  demotic,  as  well  as  the 
hieralic,  were  merely  compendious  abridgments  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics. M.  ChampoUion  has  very  properly  added  a  plate,  con- 
taining the  same  text  expressed  in  all  these  different  characters, 
except  the  last:  the  identical  symbols,  however,  do  not  always 
recur,  equivalents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  corresponding  texts,  being 
occasionally  substituted.  The  three  first  of  these  orders  are 
merely  varieties  of  the  true  hieroglyphics ;  the  fourth  is  con- 
sidered as  the  hieratic  by  Dr.  Young,  and  the  fifth,  which  he 
calls  enchorial,  is  that  so  named  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  whence 
all  certain  knowledge  of  these  characters  is  derived.  The  sixth, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  M.  ChampoUion  in  this  place,  is 
found  in  deeds  and  other  documents  preserved  with  mummies,  and 
approaches  so  near  to  the  5th,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
are  really  distinct. 

The  number  of  hieroglyphic  characters  absolutely  differing 
from  each  other,  has  been  variously  estimated,  and,  as  M.  Cham- 
poUion observes,  cannot  possibly  be  determined  till  most  of 
the  inscriptions  in  those  characters  have  been  copied.  His  own 
observations  led  to  the  following  results  : — 
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Of  hieroglyphics  representing 

( 1 )  Heavenly  bodies^  there  are      1 0 

(2)  Man     .  .  .  .120 

(3)  Limbs  of  the  human  body      GO 

(4)  Wild  beasts     ...     24 

(5)  Domestic  animals     .         .10 

(6)  Limbs  of  beasts       .  .22 

(7)  Birds,  and  limbs  of  birds       .50 

(8)  Fish        .         .         .         .     10 

(9)  Reptiles  .         .         ,30 
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(10)  Insects           .         ,  ,  .     14 

(11)  Vegetables     .         .  .60 

(12)  Houses,  &c.     .      .  .     24 

(13)  Furniture,  &c.        .  .100 

(14)  Dress  and  accoutrements     80 
(1.5)  Tools  and  utensils     .  .    150 

(16)  Cups,  vessels,  &c.     .  ,30 

(17)  Geometrical  figures  .     20 

(18)  Monsters       ,         .  .50 
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So  that  the  whole  amounts  only  to  864,  which  is  probably  much 
below  the  truth.  With  regard  to  the  place  of  these  figures,  great 
freedom  seems  to  have  been  allowed.  They  might  be  arranged 
either  perpendicularly  or  horizontally,  from  right  to  left,  or  from 
left  to  right;  but  the  latter  is  the  most  prevalent  order;  and  as  the 
figures  always  look  towards  the  side  where  the  inscription  begins, 
they  show  the  direction  in  which  it  must  be  read  :  care  was  also 
taken  to  leave  no  gaps,  so  that  the  smaller  figures  are  often 
arranged  in  vertical  groups,  though  the  whole  line  is  horizontal. 

The  classes  under  which  the  various  kinds  of  hieroglyphics  may 
be  distributed  are  thus  enumerated  : — (§  v.  p.  G7 1.)  1 .  The  prhni- 
tive  or  absolute  hieroglyphics,  called  "  figurative  characters"  by 
M.  Champollion.  (|vi.73 — 282.)  2.  The  symbolical,  or  rela- 
tive hieroglyphics  ;  (^  vii.  212 — 304.)  and  3.  The  p/ionetic  cha- 
racters. The  first,  as  before  observed,  are  the  images  of  the 
objects  expressed;  the  second  are  the  figures  by  which  abstract 
ideas  are  metaphorically  implied;  and  the  third  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  sounds. 

The  symbols  are  of  various  kinds,  and  often  enigmatical; — 
thus,  two  arms  holding  a  bow  and  arrow,  signify  "  a  battle;" — 
a  censer,  with  some  grains  of  incense,  "  an  act  of  adoration ;" — • 
a  man  throwing  javelins,  "an  insurrection;" — a  hair  pencil,  reed, 
pallet  and  ink-horn,  denote  painting,  writing  or  letters.  Some- 
times a  part  was  put  for  the  whole,  or  vice  versa ;  at  others, 
the  symbol  was  quite  arbitrary ;  as  the  beetle  used  for  "  pater- 
nity," and  "  the  world ;"  the  vulture  for  "  maternity ;"  and 
a  cieling,  or  a  woman  placed  in  the  position  of  a  cieling,  for 
"  the  heavens."  The  symbols  employed  to  represent  the  names 
of  the  deities  were  either  human  figures,  with  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals consecrated  to  those  gods,  or  the  animals  themselves,  bear- 
ing the  peculiar  insignia  of  the  god  whom  they  represented :  the 
ram,  for  Amnion  Cneph  ;  tiie  hawk  crowned  with  a  disk,  for 
Re  or  Phre;  the  ibis,  for  Thoth;  the  crocodile,  for  Suchis,  &c. 
Some  deities  are  also  represented  by  symbols,  the  origin  of  which 
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is  not  so  obvious;  an  eye  over  a  throne,  denotes  Osiris ;  a  Nilo- 
nieter,  Plitlia.  and  an  obelisk,  Annnon. 

Jiut,  by  sueh  symbols,  the  connexion  and  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  sentence  could  not  be  determined ;  for  that  purpose 
a  further  expedient  was  necessary;  and  the  Egyptians,  like  the 
Chinoso.  (Ueniusat,  Gram.  Chinoise,  p.  4,)  were  compelled  to 
devise  some  method  of  representing  sounds,  independently  of  the 
sense  attached  to  them.  The  dift'erent  character  of  their  lan- 
guages, however,  occasioned  a  corresponding  difference  in  their 
expedients  for  that  purpose.  The  Chinese  wanted  nothing  but 
single  consonants,  terminated  by  a  simple  or  nasal  vowel :  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  had  monosyllables  and  dissyllables  to 
represent,  many  of  them  beginning  or  ending  by  double  conso- 
nants ;  so  that  while  the  former  assumed  the  signs  of  well-known 
objects  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  monosyllables,  by 
which  those  objects  were  named,  the  latter  used  similar  signs  to 
represent  the  initial  sounds  alone,*  and  had  no  need  of  the  adjunct 
required  by  the  Chinese  to  indicate  the  peculiar  office  of  such 
characters.  The  hieroglyphics  appropriated  to  this  purpose  have 
been  denominated  by  M.  Champollion,  "phonetic;"  and  the 
discovery  of  their  being  universally  applied,  certainly  consti- 
tutes his  great  merit.  Dr.  Young  had  observed  the  coincidence 
of  certain  hieroglyphics  with  some  of  the  Coptic  particles,  (Ap- 
pend, to  Belzoni's  Travels,  491 — 507)  and  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  corresponding  enchorial  characters  and  the  letters  which 
form  those  particles ;  he,  therefore,  here,  as  elsewhere,  laid  the 
foundation  on  which  the  author  of  the  Precis  has,  with  so  much 
skill,  raised  his  superstructure.  But  our  learned  and  acute  coun- 
tryman does  not  seem  to  have  ever  supposed  that  other  significant 
words  in  the  Egyptian  language  were  expressed  by  these  picture- 
letters,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the 
work  before  us. 

Zoega,one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  modern  writers  on 
the  literature  of  ancient  Egypt,  has  shown  that  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  classic  authors  seems  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  used 
an  alphabetical  character.  (DeOrigineetUsu  Obelise,  556 — 558.) 
The  passages  which  he  cites  allude,  no  doubt,  to  the  demotic,  or 
enchorial  character,  which  suggests,  at  first  sight,  the  idea  of  letters 
similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Asiatic  nations;  and 
the  error  into  which  his   authorities  had  fallen  may  be  compared 

•  If  a  Chinese  wibhed  to  express  the  pronunciation  of  vang,  he  would  write  "cut 
v6,  shang  ;"  i.  e.  cut  off  the  v  of  vu,  and  the  ang  of  shang,  and  put  them  together  in 
order  to  form  vang.  In  many  compound  words  also,  some  of  the  component  parts  have 
been  added  merely  to  show  the  pronunciation,  but  in  these  cases  no  such  indication  is 
added  :  thus  the  characters  for  cypress  are  Pe-tree,  siguifyiiig  not  white  tree,  but  the  tree 
named  P6. 
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with  another,  to  which  they  also  gave  birth,  viz.  that  images  or 
symbols  alone  were  expressed  by  the  hieroglyphics.  Both  origi- 
nated in  the  slight  and  perfunctory  manner,  in  which  questions 
respecting  the  literature  of  foreign  nations  were  examined  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  (p.  320,321.)  The  more  closely  we  com- 
pare Egyptian  texts,  evidently  containing  the  same  subjects,  ex- 
pressed for  the  most  part  in  the  same  words,  the  more  distinctly  is 
it  manifested  that  the  demotic  or  enchorial  characters  correspond 
exactly  with  the  hieroglyphics ;  and,  that  when  there  is  any  dis- 
crepancy between  them,  it  is  not  occasioned  by  the  use  of  another 
letter,  but  by  the  equivalent  of  another  hieroglyphic  representing 
the  same  letter.  For,  as,  according  to  the  plan  mentioned  above, 
any  common  object,  of  which  the  name  began  by  the  sound 
required,  might  be  taken  to  represent  that  sound  ;  the  variety  of 
such  representatives  would  be  almost  unlimited,  and  the  texts  thus 
expressed  would  be  as  truly  a  series  of  images  as  those  in  which 
the  real,  or  symbolical  representations  of  the  things  signified  were 
employed.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  license,  as  to  the  literal  hiero- 
glyphics, that  occasioned  the  obscurity  under  which  the  Egyptian 
doctrines  were  sometimes  veiled :  but  in  ordinary  cases,  this 
change  of  imagery  occasioned  no  difficulty  to  the  reader — the  name 
of  the  figures  represented  immediately  recurred  to  his  recollection, 
and  whether  it  were  a  mouth  or  a  pomegranate,  it  equally  reminded 
him  of  the  initial  r  in  ro,  and  roman.  The  variety  of  such  signs, 
moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great :  five-and- 
twenty  (the  hieroglyphics  representing  S)  is  the  largest  number  yet 
ascertained  as  belonging  to  the  same  letter ;  and  these  might  be 
reduced  without  much  difficulty  to  seventeen :  so  that  the  Egyp- 
tian character  was  doubtless  both  read  and  written  with  much 
more  facility  than  the  Chinese,  the  real  difficulty  of  which  has, 
moreover,  been  greatly  over-rated. 

That  pictures,  like  those  used  by  the  Mexicans,  were  the  pro- 
totypes of  hieroglyphics,  and  that  the  addition  of  symbols  was  the 
next  step  in  this  method  of  expressing  ideas,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  at  what  time  signs  indicative  of  sounds  were  introduced,  and 
the  habit  of  abstraction  had  become  so  common  as  to  suggest 
the  combination  of  those  signs  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
place  of  oral  language,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  most 
ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions,  yet  examined,  consist  of  hierogly- 
phics of  all  ihe  different  orders,  so  that  the  system  followed  in 
the  first  ages  of  our  era  was  already  in  common  use,  at  least, 
twenty  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  that  period.  It  is  evi- 
dent, also,  that  the  phonetic  characters  belonged  to  an  alphabeti- 
cal system,  similar  to  that  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  in  which  all  but 
the  emphatic  vowels  are  pronounced  with  great  rapidity  and  very 
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iiulisliiutlv,  and  :uv,  llierefoiT,  implied,  hut  not  expressed.* 
Tlic  use  of  a  soft  brralliin<r,  also,  similar  to  llie  <////'of  tlie  same 
family  of  lan<vua;jos,  is  anotlior  peculiarity  whicii  seems  to  give 
some  colour  to  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Seyrt'arlh,  who  maintains 
that  the  demotic  is  a  corrn|)t  form  of  the  I^haMiician  alphabet, 
and  that  the  hieroglyphics  are  an  ornamental  and  mysterious 
moile  of  forming  the  same  letters.  That  hypothesis,  however,  is 
not  only  built  upon  a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  is  irreconcilable 
to  many  well  established  facts.  The  deficiency  and  uncertainty 
of  the  vowels  marked  in  the  phonetic  alpliabet,  so  far  from  afford- 
ing anv  ad\antage  to  the  opponents  of  M.  Champollion's  theory, 
are,  in  fact,  a  corroboration  of  its  truth  ;  for  the  Coptic,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Egyptian  language  written  in  the  Greek 
character — especially  the  Saidic  or  Theban  dialect  of  it — presents 
innumerable  examjiles  of  the  habitual  suppression  of  medial 
vowels  ;  and  has  an  abundance  of  words  formed  of  consonants 
alone.f  The  same  hieroglyphics  also  equally  mark  the  aspirated 
and  nnaspirated  letters,  and  those  which  stand  for  /  and  r  are 
used  promiscuously;  so  that  precisely  the  same  sounds  are  inde- 
terminate in  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  as  are  interchangeable  in 
the  Coptic;  and  the  figured  texts  may  be  read  off  with  equal  ease 
in  either  of  its  three  dialects,  the  Thebaic,  Memphitic,  or  Bash- 
muric;  for  p,c  and  t  in  the  first,  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
aspirates  in  the  second  ;  and  r  in  the  two  first  is  changed  into /by 
the  third.  The  long  vowels,  also,  are  subject  to  much  variation  in 
these  different  dialects,  just  as  the  a  in  Arabic,  is  generally  o  or  u 
in  Hebrew,  and  n  in  Punic. ;{: 

This  abundance  of  different  signs  representing  the  same 
sound  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  Egyptians  to  select  such  as 
might  convey  a  covert  allusion  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  object 
expressed  ;  and  on  this  principle  M.  Champollion  has  ingeniously 
accounted  for  the  use  of  some  phonetic  hieroglyphics  in  preference 
to  others  :  thus  the  ram  he  thinks  was  used  for  b  in  Nub,  (Chnu- 
bis  or  Cneph)  rather  than  a  censer  or  a  leg,  because  the  ram  was 
the  proper  symbol  of  the  god  so  named  :  the  vase,  also,  was  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  iV,  because  he  was  figured  with  a  vase  at  his 
feet.  The  lioti,  king  of  beasts,  is  used  for  L  or  li  in  names  of 
kings ;  the  ram  stands  for  the  B  in  "  Tiberius"  at  Esua,  because 

*This  implied  vowel,  called  Fat'iiah  (the  mere  opening  of  the  mouth)  b_y  the  Hebrews 
and  Aiabs,  is  pronounced  b^  the  Persians  and  Indians  like  the  u  in  our  words,  "  shut, 
rut,  cut."  It  corresponds  exactly  with  the  yet  of  the  Armenians,  which  is  always 
substituted  for  every  suppressed  vowel,  and  is  never  expressed  except  where  indispen- 
sably necessary. 

t  Such  as  mn  "  with  ;"  and  mnt,  "  attribute  ;"  rm,  "  inhabitant ;"  snt,  "  to  create  ;" 
tm,  "  to  shut ;"  stm,  "  to  hear ;"  ntk,  "  thee,"  &c. 

1  Head  is  Ras,  Ar.  ;  Rosh,  Heb. ;  Rus,  Punic. 
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Amnion  Chnubis  was  the  god  to  whom  that  temple  was  dedicated  ; 
the  censer  is  put  for  the  same  letter  in  sebastos — which  signifies 
"  adorable,"  "  augufst."  In  Roman  names  and  titles,  A  is  gene- 
rally expressed  by  the  eagle,  (akhoin)  the  known  emblem  of  the 
Roman  power. 

That  the  same  word  was  usually  expressed  by  the  same  symbols 
is  also  shown  by  another  circumstance,  first  noticed,  we  believe, 
by  M.  Champollion ;  viz.  that  certain  abbreviations  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  hieroglyphical  texts.  Sometimes  the  first 
and  last  phonetic  character,  or  the  first  alone,  is  placed  for  the 
whole  group.  This  is  only  done  in  common  words,  of  frequent 
occurrence ; — and  what  could  be,  <i  priori,  more  probable  than  the 
use  of  such  abbreviations,  when  we  see  such  extraordinary  ones 
introduced  into  the  legal  documents  of  the  Egyptians,  drawn  up 
in  Greek?  (See  Young  on  Hieroglyph.  Lond.  1823.  p.  149). — 
This  strong  corroboration  of  M.  Champollion's  doctrine  with 
respect  to  these  abbreviations,  he  has  either  overlooked  or  pur- 
posely left  for  others  to  point  out. 

As  a  summary  of  all  his  preceding  remarks,  he  closes  his 
eighth  section  (ch.  Q.  §.  8.  p.  327)  by  observing,  that  there  is  no 
system  of  Egyptian  characters  either  exclusively  representative, 
ideographic,  or  phonetic ;  but  that  these  three  methods  of  ex- 
pressing ideas  were  all  intimately  combined  and  used  in  the  hie- 
roglyphic texts,  not  only  at  the  same  time,  but  almost  in  the  same 
word. 

The  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  was  before 
observed,  convinced  Zoega  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alpha- 
betic   character  ;    but  if  the  demotic  and  hieratic  were   merely 
degradations  of  the  hieroglyphic  character,  must  not  that  testi- 
mony be  set  aside?     Before  an  answer  is  given  to  this  question, 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  what  may  be  called  the  cardinal  authority 
on  this  subject   furnished  by  any  Greek  writer. — It  is  a  passage 
from  the   Stromata    of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  which  appeared, 
to   M.  Champollion,  to  speak  so  clearly  in  favour  of  his  theory, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  trusting  to  his  own  interpretation,  and  there- 
fore   applied  to  M.  Letronne,  whose  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  has  been  so  clearly  proved  by  his  "  Recherches 
pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  I'Egypte." — 'Aur/xa  ol  Trap'  AiyuTrl/oij  ttui- 
SsoojO-jvoj,   says   Clemens  (Strom.  V.  657-  Ed.  Potter),  ttqcutov  [j-h 
Travloov  tyjv   AlyvTrrlcov  ygafx-uiaTctiv  ju-sfloSov  lxja.«v9avoya"»,  t^v  'EfllS- 
TOAOrPAc&IKHN  xaAoufitsvyjv   liuTsgov  85,  t^v  'lEPATfKHX,  fi 
^gcovrai    ol  Uqayqaiu^arfii'   CaTarriv  85   xai  TeXsuTdiav  rrjv  'lEPO- 
rAT4>IKHN,   ji;    ^  f;.sv    ^ti   oiSi   t£v  nPllTON    :STOIXEII2N 
KTPIOAOriKH;    r)    II  2TMB0ATKH.      TJ;?    8s  STMBOAI- 
KH2  ^  ftav  KTPIOAOrElTAI  KATA  MIMHlSlN,  *j    8'   wcrTrf^ 
TPOniKIiS  yqu^BTcn,  >5    8'  u'JliKohi  aXMyoqfnu^  KATA  TINAS 
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'AINIFMOTZ:.     "IIAjov    yoOv    ygu^ui    fiovXoixevoi     xvxXov  7ro»oO(r», 
o-eX^v>jv  gf   c7x^/x«    |Lt>,vo5»S£?,    RATA    TO    KTPIOAOTMENON 
'EIAO— •    TPOniKll^    Se    KiXT    olKStOTrjTCi   [xsTciyovlsg  xct)   /xeraTJ- 
flev755,  Ta  S'  e^aXXaxTOvTej,  to.   8e    •noKKot^wg  ju.£Tao-p(;r)jw.aTJ?ovTej  ;^a- 
eaTTOuo"Jv.     Tovj    yoDv   twv   /SacriXewv   sttuIvovc    QsoXoyovixevoig  fxvQoig 
wxgallhvTe:  uvuyqu^oucTi  lix  Twv  'ANArAY4>i2N.     ToD   8g  RATA 
tot::  'AINirMOTIi  TgiVou  eTSouj  liiy^iu  so-tm  roSg-  t«  /asv  ydg 
Twv  olKKmv  ua-TQCjov,  Sia  t^v  vogsluv  t^v  XoJjjv  oc^ewv  ccu/xao-iv  cnrslKct^oVf 
Tov    8s    "IIXjov   tw   toO     xuvQcigou.        This    remarkable    passage, 
which  was    strangely  misunderstood  by   Warburton,  though  his 
sagacity  sliowed  him  what  it  ought  to  signify,  (Bailey,  Hieroglyph. 
Origo  et  Natura.  /^    1.  p.  32),  is  thus  rendered  by  M.  Letronne  : 
Ceux  qui  parmi  les   Egyptiens   reqoivent   de  1'  instruction,   ap- 
prcnnent  d'  abord  le  genre    d'ecriture  egyptienne  qu'on  appelle 
epislo/ograp/iifjiie :  [ils  apprennent]  en  second  lieu  Vhitratiqiie, 
dont  se  servent   les  hierogrammates;  et  enfin  ridcroghjphique. 
L'hieroglyphique  [est  de  deux  genres],  I'un  exprimant  an  propre 
les  objets  par  les  lettres,   I'autre  les  representant  par  des  sym- 
boles.     L'hieroglyphique  symbolique  [se  subdivise  en  plusieurs 
especes] :    I'une  represente   les  objets  au  propre  par  imitation  ; 
I'autre  les  exprime  tropiquetnent ;  la  troisieme,  au  contraire,  les 
rapelle   au   nioyen  de  certaines  allegories  enigmatiques.     Ainsi, 
d'apres  la  niethode  de  reprtsenter  les  objets  au  propre,  les  Egyp- 
tiens veulent-ils  ecrire  le  soleil,  ils  font  un  cercle  ;  la  lune,  ils  tracent 
la  figure  d'un  croissant.  Dans  la  methode  tropique,  ils  representent 
les  objets   au  moyen  d'analogies  (ou  de  proprietes  semblables), 
qu'ils  transportent  dans  I'expression  de  ces  objets,  tantot  par  des 
modifications  [de  forme],  tantot  et  plus  souvent  par  des   trans- 
formations totales.     Ainsi,  ils  representent  par  des  anaglyphes 
[bas-reliefs   allegoriques],  les  louanges  de  leurs  rois,  quand  ils 
veulent  les  faire  connaitre  au  moyen  de  mythes  religieux.     Voici 
un  exemple  de  la  troisieme  espece  [d'ecriture  hieroglyphique]  qui 
cmploie  des  allusions  enigmatiques :  les    Egyptiens  figurent  les 
ustres  [planctaires]  par  un  serpent,  i  cause  de  I'obliquite  de  leur 
course  ;  mais  le  soleil  est  figure  par  un  scarabee. 

M.  Letronne  has  shown  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage 
(Precis,  3C9 — 401.),  that  the  three  kinds  of  writing  mentioned  by 
Clemens,  the  epistolographic,  hieratic,  and  hieroglyphic,  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  two  named  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and 
the  Rosetta  Inscription  ;  for  the  first,  w  hich  "  expressed  objects  as 
they  are,  without  figure  or  metaphor,  by  means  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,"  is  manifestly  the  demotic  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
and  the  enchorial  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  :  the  second  and  third, 
which  are  "  the  sacred  letters"  spoken  of  by  the  two  historians, 
are  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Inscription.     He  also  proves  by  a 
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passage  from  Plutarch  (Symp.  IX.  3)  that  by  "the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet,"  Clemens,  means  those  borrowed  from  the 
Phoenicians  by  Cadmus,  which  are  the  very  letters  for  which 
M.  Champollion's  researches  have  found  hieroglyphical  represen- 
tatives in  the  Egyptian  papyri  and  inscriptions.  The  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  hieroglyphics  into  the  Cyriologic,  forming  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  the  symbolic,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  three  classes,  also  strongly  corroborates  M.  Cham- 
pollion's theory,  and  furnishes  an  exact  counterpart  of  his  (1) 
representative  hieroglyphics  (caracteres  purement  figuratifs)  and 
oi his  {2)  symbolical,  or  tropical  ones;  while  the  {3)  anaglt/phs 
are  allegorical  delineations,  and  bas-reliefs  not  strictly  hierogly- 
phical, being  usually  accompanied  by  explanations  in  the  latter 
characters  (p.  30 1 ).  The  testimony  of  Clemens,  therefore,  who,  as 
a  Pagan,  had  been  instructed  "  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,"  not  only 
confirms  the  theory  delivered  in  the  Precis,  but  explains  what  the 
Ancients  meant  by  the  alphabetical  characters  of  the  Egyptians. 

M.  ChampoUion,  after  examining  what  the  Greek  writers  have 
said  on  this  subject,  (§.  ix.  327 — 334),  proceeds  to  point  out 
(§.  x.  334 — 350)  the  peculiar  use  of  these  different  kinds  of  hiero- 
glyphics. They  are  intermingled,  he  observes,  in  almost  every 
possible  way  :  the  same  word  exhibiting  in  the  same  page  either 
a  combination  of  all  three,  or  an  example  of  each  taken  separate- 
ly :  thus  Me  have  (1)  the  jar  and  the  goat ;  (2)  jar,  bird  and  goat ; 
jar,  bird,  and  goat-headed  image,  or  the  same  image  alone,  as  the 
expression  for  NAb  (Chnuphis).  Memphis  is  represented  by  a 
Temple  placed  beside  the  letters,  P,  T,  H,  signifying  "  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Phthah,"  *  Hephaestopolis,'  as  it  might  be  supposed  the 
Greeks  would  have  called  it ;  for  most  of  the  similar  names  given 
by  them  to  Egyptian  cities,  seem  to  be  translations  of  the  sacred 
names  of  those  places,  the  common  ones,  which  were  quite  dif- 
ferent, having  been  preserved  by  the  Arabs  : — hence  Shmin  was 
called  Panopolis ;  Shmun,  Hermopolis;  On,  Heliopolis;  Osyut, 
Lycopolis,  8ic.  The  grammatical  forms,  terminations,  affixes,  pre- 
fixes, &c.,  are  always  expressed  by  phonetic  hieroglyphics  ;  and 
generally  by  the  same  characters.  Ordinary  proper  names  are 
distinguished  by  a  generic  representative  character,  subjoined; 
thus  O  S  R  T  S  N,  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  (PI.  x. 
p.  197),  signifies  "the  man  Osortasen."  S  T  E  placed  before 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  signifies,  "  the  woman  Sate  or  Sati," 
(Satis.)  A  leg,  cap,  ring  and  lituus,  before  the  hieroglyphic  of 
"  a  God,"  signify  "  the  God  Benno  ;"  a  feather,  cap,  fasces  and 
bird  before  the  same  figure,  signify  "  the  God  Anebo  ( Anubis)." 
The  hieroglyphic  characters,  also,  are  never  united,  except 
through  the  whim  or  haste  of  the  writer,  (p.  347-) 
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It  lias  been  already  remarked   that  In   the  papyri,  and  occa- 

sionallv  on  stones  and  iniininiv-eases,  anotlier  kind  of  wiitinpj  is 
t'ounil,  apparently  qnitc  distinct  tVojn  the  hieroglyphics.  This, 
as  was  long  since  observed,  must  be  the  Epistolographic  or  de- 
motic, and  Dr.  Young,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Kosetta 
Inscription,  had  the  merit  of  ascertaining,  what  no  one  ever 
suspected  before,  that  it  is  merely  a  degradation  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, notwithstanding  their  apparent  dissimilarity.  M.  Cham- 
j>ollion,  treading  in  his  steps,  ami  enjoying  the  very  great  advan- 
taiie  of  ha\in«r  nothing  to  distract  his  attention,  advanced  still 
further,  and  discovered  that  the  hieratic  is  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  demotic  than  the  linear  hieroglyphic,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Young  to  be  the  character  used  by  the  sacred  scribes,  (lego- 
ygaaju-arsTf).  In  one  section  of  the  Precis  (ch.  ix.  §  1  J.  p.  350 — 
5()())  therefore,  the  special  purposes  for  which  these  two  characters 
were  used,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them,  are  more 
fully  investigated.  The  hieroglyphics,  in  their  perfect  form, 
were  too  cumbersome  and  difficult  of  delineation  for  general  use: 
the  (1)  outinie,  consequently,  or  slight  sketch,  was  substituted  as 
soon  as  writings  of  any  length  became  requisite.  These  outlines 
are  exact  counterparts  of  their  prototypes,  differing  merely  in 
finish.  But  the  desire  of  greater  rapidity  in  execution,  soon  pro- 
duced a  further  and  more  considerable  modification  of  the  original 
forms,  and  gave  rise  to  the  (2)  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  character,  in 
which  the  sacred  hymns  were  written.  Some  of  the  figures  used 
in  this  character  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  the  rest  are  such  imper- 
fect sketches  of  their  prototypes  as  to  be  recognized  with  diffi- 
culty. It  was  therefore  necessary  in  this  mode  of  writing,  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  new  or  unusual  forms,  and 
accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  phonetic  characters 
used  in  it,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  symbolic  or  represen- 
tative ones.  Abbreviated  and  rapid  as  this  hand  appears,  when 
compared  even  with  the  linear  hieroglyphics, it  was  still  too  com- 
plicated to  be  fit  for  the  common  business  of  life.  A  further 
reduction,  was  therefore  again  made,  more  simple  in  form  and 
more  rapid  in  execution  ;  and  this  m  as  called,  from  its  peculiar  use 
and  design,  the  demotic,  or  popular  hand.  In  it  the  most  common 
of  tl>e  sacred  characters  were  adopted  ;  almost  all  phonetic,  with 
few  duplicates;  so  that  of  all  the  modes  of  writing  used  in  Egypt, 
it  is  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious,  and  approximates  most 
nearly  to  an  alphabetical  character.  This  explains  at  once  why 
it  was  the  character  first  taught  by  the  Egyptians,  and  shows  that 
Clemens  has  mentioned  their  different  kinds  of  writing  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  learnt,  not  according  to  priority  of 
invention. 
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If  any  part  of  the  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures  was  really 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  to  all  except  the  initiated,  it  must 
have  been  the  Anaglyphs  or  allegorical  bas-reliefs,  many  of  which 
were  designed  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  their  theology  and 
the  history  of  their  gods.  Yet  even  these  representations,  though 
more  intricate  and  complicated,  were  formed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  had  much  that  was  common  to  other  hieroglyphical  de- 
lineations. These  fantastic  assemblages  of  incongruous — (for 
such  the  anaglyphs  commonly  are) — and  arbitrary  symbols,  are  by 
good  luck  precisely  those  of  which  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  It  is  in  such  inexplicable  bas-reliefs 
that  most  of  the  hieroglyphics  explained  by  Horapollo,  are  found  ; 
and  the  interpretation  of  such  mysterious  figures  was  evidently  his 
principal  object.  The  ordinary  forms  and  obvious  symbols  were 
known  to  every  one  ;  to  explain  them,  would  have  been  lost 
labour :  but  the  rare  and  unintelligible  combinations  could  be 
understood  only  by  a  few:  they  consequently  were  the  only  sub- 
jects upon  which  an  Egyptian  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
comment.  It  is  manifest  also  that  such  a  dictionary  of  hard  words 
in  hieroglyphics,  would  be  of  no  use  to  a  beginner,  without  a 
grammar  and  vocabulary ;  and  the  want  of  observing  this  plain 
truth  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  contempt  and  abuse  cast 
upon  Horapollo,  and  of  the  small  advantage  derived  by  the  mo- 
derns from  his  labours. 

M.  Champollion  concludes  his  work  by  a  very  able  and  inte- 
resting recapitulation  (ch.  x.  p.  066 — 400)  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant topics  discussed  in  it ;  beginning  by  a  review  of  the 
attempts  of  his  predecessors,  and  ending  by  a  succinct,  but  lumi- 
nous statement  of  the  result  of  his  own  more  successful  researches. 
To  Dr.  Young  he  readily  gives  credit  for  having  first  determined 
the  real  meaning  of  a  certain  number  of  hieroglyphics,  and  for 
having  "  recognized  the  close  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  running-hand  of  the  papyri  and  the  hieroglyphic  writing  :" 
but  when  he  adds  (p.  377),  "  Mais  ce  savant  laborieux  confondit 
en  une  seule  deux  ecritures  essentiellement  difl^erentes,  Yhiera- 
tique  et  la  demotique ;  il  ne  demela  point  le  principe  phonetique 
qui  est  en  quelque  sorte  I'ame  des  trois  sortes  d'ecritures  Egyp- 
tiennes,  quoique  ce  meme  savant  eut  essaye  d'analyser  phone- 
tiquement  les  deux  noms  propres  hieroglyphiques  Ptolemee  et 
Berenice ;"  a  lurking  inclination  to  undervalue  the  aid  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  so  much,  seems  unintentionally  to  betray 
itself.  He  forgets  to  mention  that,  in  181.3,  Dr.  Young  dis- 
tinctly declared  his  conviction  that  (1)  the  enchorial  characters 
were  bastard  hieroglyphics;  that  (2)  many  objects  were  repre- 
5;ented  by  their  actual  delineations,  that  (3)  many  were  used  in  a 
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fii^urative  sense  only ;  while  others  were  arbitrary  symbols ;  that 
(4)  tlio  numbers  were  indicated  by  a  sort  of  cypher;  that  (5) 
]>roj)or  names  were  enclosed  in  an  oval  ring  or  border,  and 
that  (G)  the  name  of  Ptolemy  only  existed  in  the  hieroglyphics 
on  tlie  Hosetta  pillar.  (Young's  Discov.  in  Hierogl.  Lit.  334.) 
The  connection  also  between  the  hieroglyphic  and  alphabetic 
characters  is  pointed  out,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encycl.  Brit.  (iv.  54)  published  in  1819,  and  certainly  in 
the  Appendix  to  Belzoni's  Travels  (503),  printed  in  the  very 
year  in  which  M.  Champollion's  first  Memoire  was  read  to  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  Is  it,  moreover,  quite  certain, 
that  these  demotic  and  hieratic  characters  are  really  diiferent? 
The  specimens  hitherto  produced  do  not,  we  confess,  convey 
to  the  mind  that  entire  conviction  which  is  requisite  to  justify 
such  an  exulting  tone  as  M.  ChampoUion  seems  in  some  places 
to  assume.  In  tliis,  and  in  some  other  points  of  a  more  general 
interest,  a  cloud  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  still  hangs  over  his 
speculations :  especially  with  regard  to  the  chronological  data 
derived  from  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  read  by 
the  aid  of  his  system. 

This  subject,  occasionally  introduced  in  the  body  of  the  Precis, 
but  more  fully  developed  in  the  Letters  to  the  Duke  de  Blacas, 
in  the  appendixes  to  which  the  chronological  questions  are  ably 
discussed  by  M.  Champollion-Figeac,  is  connected  with  such 
weighty  inquiries,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  justice  within 
the  limits  to  which  this  paper  must  be  restricted.  The  sequel  to 
those  letters,  however,  will  afford  a  future  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining these  questions;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  add  a  brief  statement  of  M.  Champollion's  observations ;  and 
of  the  inferences  which,  according  to  his  brother's  calculations, 
arise  from  them. 

"  La  grande  question  de  1'  antiquite  plus  on  moins  reculee 
des  monumens  de  I'Egypte,  soit  temples,  soit  palais,  tombeaux 
obelisques  ou  colosses,  a  ete  irrevocablement  decidee  par  la 
decouverte  de  I'alphabet  des  hieroglyphes,  phonetiques,"  says 
M.  ChampoUion  le  Jeune  in  (p.  386),  in  terms  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought  rather  too  magnificent :  and  it  will  also  be 
remembered  that  "  the  first  discovery  of  the  name  of  Cleopatra 
was  made  by  Mr.W.J.Bankes,  in  1818."  (Salt's  Phonetic  System 
of  the  Hierog.  p.  7.)  This  name  which,  "  in  a  manner,  furnished 
a  key  to  all  the  rest,"  was  decyphered  not  from  any  vague  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, but  by  a  regular  chain  of  inferences,  which  would 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  ordinary  observer.  The  continual 
recurrence  in  Egyptian   bas-reliefs,  of  the  same  figure  or  pair 
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of  figures,  presenting  oiFerings  to  the  gods,  led  Mr.  Bankes  to 
suppose  that  these  must  be  "  conventional*  portraits  of  the  foun- 
ders" of  those  monuments.  This  conjecture  was  strongly  corro- 
borated by  his  finding  a  female  figure,  habited  as  Isis,  on  the 
cover  of  the  sarcophagus,  in  one  of  the  few  tombs  at  Thebes, 
where  a  "  female  figure  is  represented  singly  throughout." 
Following  up  the  same  analogy,  and  remarking  that,  as  in  the 
Greek  inscription  on  the  Propyla^um  at  Diospolis  Parva,  the 
name  of  Cleopatra  precedes  that  of  Ptolemy,  so  the  female 
figure  in  the  bas-reliefs  precedes  the  male,  he  concluded  that 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  must  be  the  persons  represented ;  and 
on  comparing  the  name  over  the  man's  head  with  the  scroll 
from  the  Rosetta  stone  furnished  by  Dr.  Young,  they  were  found 
exactly  to  agree.  The  same  correspondence  appeared  on  ex- 
amining the  obelisk  removed  from  Philae,  and  it  was  thence 
concluded  that  the  scroll  over  the  woman's  head  must  contain  the 
name  of  Cleopatra;  an  inference  completely  justified  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  hieroglyphics,  in  which  every  letter  common  to 
both  was  expressed  by  the  same  sign  in  each ;  and  no  doubt 
could  any  longer  remain  as  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of  expressing 
Greek  names.  This  was  noted  by  Mr.  Bankes  in  the  margin  of 
a  plate  of  that  obelisk  presented  to  the  Institute.  To  that  plate, 
he  observes,  M.  Champollion  refers  his  own  discovery  of  this 
name ;  but  the  accompanying  scroll  on  that  obelisk  contains  the 
titles,  and  not  the  name  of  Cleopatra.  M.  Champollion,  there- 
fore, appears  not  to  be  entirely  clear,  in  this  respect,  from  a 
charge  of  disingenuousness :  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, as  his  skilful  use  of  the  hints  afforded  him,  shows  how 
little  he  stood  in  need  of  such  an  auxiliary. 

But  to  return  to  the  important  results  which  he  ascribes  to  his 
researches :  "  It  has  by  these  means,"  he  says,  (p.  387)  "  been 
ascertained  that  the  following  edifices  are  monuments  of  the 
wealth  and  piety  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  native  kings  of  Egypt : — 
the  ruins  at  San  (Tanis);  the  obelisk  at  Matariyyeh(Heliopolis); 
the  Palace  at  El-arabah  (Abydos) ;  a  small  temple  at  Denderah 
(Tentyris);  various  ruins   at  Carnac,  El-ocsor,  Med-amiad,  and 

*  These  bas-reliefs  therefore,  in  Mr.  Bankes's  opinion,  were  themselves  symbolical ; 
and  to  the  very  same  conclusion  had  M.  Champollion  been  led  by  his  observations : 
"  Les  temples,  corame  leur  nom  egyptien  I'indique,  n'  etaient  si  Ton  peut,  s'  exprimer 
ainsi,  que  de  grandes  et  magnifiques  caracteres  representatifs  des  demeures  celestes :  les 
statues,  les  images  des  rois  et  des  simples  particuliers,  les  bas-reliefs  et  les  peinturcs  qui 
retiafaient  au  propre  les  scenes  de  la  vie  publique  et  privee,  rentraient  pour  ainsi  dire 
dans  la  classe  des  caracteres_/!^rat//s  ;  et  les  images  des  dieux,  les  emblemes  des  idees 
abstraites,  les  orneraens  et  les  peintures  allegoriqiies,  enfin  la  nombreuse  sMe  des  ana- 
glyphes,  se  rattachaient  d'  unc  nianiere  directe  au  principe  symbolicpie  d  I'ecriture  pru)jrc- 
ment  dite."— Precis,  §  130,  p.  365. 
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COriKih;  the  Memnoniuni,  and  the  palace  called  the  Tomb  of 
Osvmaiidvas  (on  the  site  of  '^riiehes);  the  Tombs  at  Bibvin-el- 
moh'ik  ;  the  Temples  of  Elephantine,  and  a  very  small  part  of 
those  in  Phihv.  Structures  erected  by  the  same  monaichs  are 
fonnd  also  in  Nubia,  at  Caliibisheh  (Talmis) ;  Ghirsheh  (Tzitzis); 
Molihanaeah  (Ilierosycaminon);  VNYidi's-sebiivi;  Amadah;  Derr; 
Ibsambul  (Phthur  ?);  and  Ssoleb.  Those  \vhich  were  built  un- 
der tiie  Greek  and  Roman  princes  are  the  Temple  at  Bahbeit 
(Isidis  Oppidum) ;  the  Casr  Kerun  (near  Assinoe) ;  the  Portico 
at  Caw  el  Kebir  (Anta^opolis) ;  the  great  temple  and  typhonium 
at  Denderah  (Tentyris);  the  portico  at  Isnii  (Letopolis) ;  the 
temple  to  the  north  of  it;  the  temple  and  typhonium  at  Edfd 
(Apollonopolis);  the  temples  at  Ktun  Omb(\  (Ombos);  the 
largest  editices  in  Philie ;  and  the  temples  at  Calabisheh,  Den- 
dur  and  Dackeh  in  Nubia. 

This  alone  is,  certainly,  a  very  important  result,  as  it  throws 
an  unexpected  light  on  the  history  not  only  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  also  upon  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
Egypt.  Much  more  important  however,  if  ultimately  confirmed, 
are  the  data  thus  obtained  for  determining  the  chronology  of 
the  early  Egyptian  history. 

That  the  names  are  correctly  read  and  rightly  interpreted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  When  we  find  in  an  Egyptian  manuscript 
PTAMN  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  learn  that  Petammon  in 
Coptic  signifies  "  the  Ammonian,"  or  "  that  which  belongs  to 
Ammon,"  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Egyptian  word 
corresponding  with  Ammonius  in  Greek ;  but  the  supposition 
becomes  a  certainty  on  finding  a  mummy  bearing  the  very  same 
name,  expressed  in  hieroglyphics,  and  explained  in  Greek  by  the 
words  HETEMENOS  O  KAI  AMMilNlOS.  If,  however,  the 
names  in  the  royal  scrolls  should  not  be  found  to  agree  with 
those  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historians,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  pause,  and  wait  for  further  evidence,  before  we  give  our  assent 
to  conclusions  which,  however  plausible,  cannot  be  admitted,  if 
they  rest  on  untenable  premises. 

The  names  of  the  Pharaohs  ascertained  by  M.  Champollion 
are  these:  1.  On  the  plinth  of  two  sphinxes  of  basalt  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Paris  there  are  these  inscriptions  :  i.  The  king 
of  an  obedient  people,  (approved  by  Cneph,)  son  of  the  Sun 
HAKR.  ii.  The  king  of  an  obedient  people,  (beloved  by  the 
Gods,)  son  of  the  Sun  (NAI  PHRVIS)*.  Achoris,  according 
to  Manetho  (xxixth  dynasty,)  (Acoris  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  xv.  2.) 
was  son  and  successor  of  Nephereus,  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
B.  C.  395.     The  agreement  of  these   names  with  those  on  the 

•  See  in  Salt's  PI.  I  v.  17,  18.  the  same  name  (Vom  Ilith^ias-poUs. 
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sphinxes,  (themselves  symbols  of  kings,)  both  brought,  no  doubt, 
from  the  same  temple,  affords  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  that  they  were  the  kings  of  whom  these  sphinxes 
are  memorials  (181  — 193).  2.  The  obelisk  called  Campensis, 
from  the  Campus  Martins,  in  which  it  was  erected,  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  one  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  :  its  scrolls  express  "  the 
beneficent  sun  PSMTK."  Who  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
this  is  Psammetichus,  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
Egypt?  The  same  name  was  found  by  Mr.  Salt  (before  the 
publication  of  the  Precis,)  at  Carnac  and  Ilithyias  (Salt,  Pi.  iv. 
30,  31.)  3.  The  name  on  the  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  (Matariyyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo,)  is  OSRTSN;  and  a  monumental  ligure  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Durand,  has  two  inscriptions  relative  to 
a  king  bearing  that  name,  in  one  of  which  he  is  termed  "  King 
OSRTSN,  beloved  by  king  Pjam,  (Psammus,)  the  beloved  by 
Anmion."  On  another  monumental  column,  "  OSRTSN,  son  of 
PTHF,"  is  found.*  This,  therefore,  must  be  King  Osortasen, 
son  of  Phthahoph,  or  Phthahophtep,  (tasted  by  Phthah.)  Now, 
if  v\'e  consult  Manetho's  lists,  we  find  that  Petubas,  or  Petubastes, 
and  his  son  Osorthos,  or  Osorthon,  were  the  first  and  second  kings 
of  the  23d  dynasty.  (196 — 203.)  Another  column,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  M.  Thedenat  du  Vent,  has  a  figure  subscribed 
"  AMNM  (Pjam)  she  t(she)  OSRTSN,"  i.e.  "beloved  by 
Amnion,  Psammus,  the  son  of  Osorthos ;"  but  according  to  the 
authority  cited  above,  Psammus  was  son  and  successor  of  Osor- 
thos, and  last  of  the  23d  or  Tanitic  dynasty.  4.  One  of  the  co- 
lonnades which  adorn  the  first  court  of  the  great  palace  at  Thebes 
bears  a  royal  scroll,  containing  these  words,  "  Ammon-me 
SHSHNK,"  i.  e.  "  beloved  by  Ammon  Sheshonk."  Have  we 
not  here  the  Sesonchis  of  Manetho,  (first  king  of  the  22d  dynasty,) 
and  the  Shishac  of  Scripture,  (1  Kings,  xiv.  25.)  who  invaded 
Judea  B.  C.  971  ?  His  successor,  according  to  Manetho,  was 
Osorchon ;  and  another  scroll  near  this,  contains  the  words  "  Be- 
loved by  Ammon,  OSRKEN,"  evidently  the  Osorkhon  of  the 
historian,  and  perhaps,  as  M.  ChampoUion  thinks,  the  Zerah  who 
was  defeated  by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-)  B.  C.  941.  A  papyrus, 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Denon,  commemorates  **  the  Purified 
by  Ammon  Re  (Arueris)  Sovereign  of  the  Gods,  Osorkon,  son 
of  Sheshonk,  life-giving  king,  tried  by  Anebo  (Anubis)."  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  same  papyrus  shows  that  the  father  of  Sesonchis 

*  On  one  of  these  columns  his  mother  is  named  Ran,  and  on  another  she  is  also  re- 
presented ;  but  the  inscription  on  the  latter,  as  engraved  hy  M.  ChampoUion  (PI.  x.  7.), 
is  only  "  Mout  neb-ei  nanes-f ''  (his  j^racious  mother,  lady  of  the  house),  her  name 
Ran  not  being  added,  as  he  says  it  is  (199).  This  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  his 
plates  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  his  text. 
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was  also  iiamcil  Osorclion.  The  oval  border  round  the  name  of 
the  grandfather  is  rrniarkahlo,  inasnuicii  as  he  never  sat  upon  the 
throne,  nor  is  he  Ikmc  tornied  King,  though  honoured  with  other 
royal  tithes.  A  sphinx,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  also 
commemorative  of  this  celebrated  prince.  5.  The  nanie  which 
occurs  most  frequently  on  the  finest  monuments  of  Egyptian 
art  is  Ramses,  which  immediately  recals  the  names  of  Rhamscs, 
Ramesses,  or  Ramestes,  and  Raamses,  (Exod.  i.  11.)  occurring  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  w  riters ;  and  when  we  find  this 
name  with  all  its  adjuncts,  distinguishing  some  of  the  finest 
remains  of  antiquity  from  the  extremity  of  Nubia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  we  are  immediately  led  to  ask  whether  this 
must  not  have  been  the  title  of  Sesostris  ?  The  Flaminian  obe- 
lisk at  Rome,  its  copy  the  Salustian,  the  Mahutean,  and  Medi- 
ca^an,  in  the  same  place ;  those  at  El-Ocsor,  the  ancient  Thebes, 
and  a  bilingual  inscription  at  Nahr-el-kelb,  in  Syria,  all  bear  this 
legend :  the  power  and  dominions  of  this  prince  must  therefore 
have  been  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  and  such  was  in  truth  that 
of  the  Rhamses,  whom  the  priests  at  Thebes  described  to  Ger- 
manicus  as  the  greatest  conqueror  who  ever  lived  (Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  p.  78.  ed.  Elzevir.  1649.)  But  none  of  the  ancient  historians 
give  this  name  to  Sesostris.  He  is  however  called  Sethos  by 
Manetho,  who  tells  us  (Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  p.  1053.)  that 
he  was  also  called  Rhamesses,  from  his  grandfather  Rhampses," 
and  thus  aflfords  a  clue  by  which  all  doubt  is  removed;  and  as 
Sethos,  Sesos-tris,  and  Sesoos-is,  are  virtually  the  same  name, 
and  confessedly  belong  to  the  same  person,  so  was  the  Rhamses 
of  Tacitus,  and  the  REMSS  of  these  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, no  other  than  that  mighty  conqueror.  His  grandfather 
is  called  Rhameses  Meiammfm  by  Manetho  (15th  king  of  the 
18th  dynasty),  and  that  name  appears  on  the  great  palace  of 
Medinet-abu  and  some  other  buildings  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes : 
but  the  one  is  always  named  Ramses  Ammon-mei,  and  has  dis- 
tinctive titles  different  from  those  of  the  other.  This  is  alone 
sufficient  to  identify  them ;  for  as  the  Ptolemies  were  distin- 
guished by  their  surnames,  Philadelphus,  Epiphanes,  Soter,  &c.; 
so  were  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings  by  their  peculiar  titles,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  double  scrolls  by  which  their  names  are 
usually  expressed.  From  the  tomb  of  Ramses  Mei-ammijn,  in 
the  Bib^n-el-muluk,  Mr.  Belzoni  brought  the  cover  of  his  sarco- 
phagus  of  red  granite,  ornamented  with  a  recumbent  figure  of 
the  deceased  king  in  the  character  of  Osiris.  It  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Fitz-William  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented by  that  justly  regretted  traveller.  6.  Amenophis  II.  (8th 
king  of  the  18th  dynasty,)  was  "  supposed  to  be  Memnon/'  says 
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Maiietho ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  throne  of  the  ce.lebrated  vocal 
statue,  which  its  many  Greek  inscriptions  tell  us  is  the  Memnon 
of  the  ancients,  there  is  a  royal  legend  stating  that  this  "  Child 
of  the  Sun,  Amenoph,  was  Lord  by  the  aid  of  Re  and  Satis  (Juno)," 
i.  e.  that  this  sovereign  was  named  Amenoph,  just  as  one  of  the 
metrical  inscriptions  celebrates  him  as  "  Memnon,  also  called 
Phamenoph."  The  latter  is  the  same  name  with  the  article  (phi) 
prefixed,  and  it  is  an  abridgment  of  Amenephthep,  converted  by 
the  Greeks  into  Anienephthes.  (233 — 240.)  These  examples 
taken  from  the  Precis  will  show  how  happily  various  authorities 
conspire  to  show  that  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  have  been  cor- 
rectly read,  and  that  their  appropriate  titles,  like  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese emperors,  serve  to  distinguish  such  as  bore  the  same  names. 

What  was  successfully  begun  in  the  Precis,  has  been  ably  con- 
tinued in  the  two  letters  to  the  Due  de  Blacas.  In  the  first, 
sepulchral  monuments,  scarabaei,  and  other  memorials  of  Mane- 
tho's  18th  dynasty,  are  examined:  and  in  the  second,  those  relating 
to  the  I6th,  17th,  IQth,  20th,  and  21st.  For  the  interesting  de- 
tails respecting  these  monuments,  given  by  M.  Champollion,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  letters  themselves.  A  very  brief 
review  of  the  chronological  data  afforded  by  them,  is  all  that  can 
be  added  here.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  belong  to  the  splendid  collection  formed  by 
M.  Drovetti,  formerly  French  Consul  in  Egypt,  and  lately  pur- 
chased by  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  Royal  Museum  at  Turin. 

There  are  two  elements  which  afford  certain  data  for  one  of 
the  epochs  in  early  Egyptian  history:  1.  The  Sothiac  period,  or 
Cynic  cycle,  of  1460  years  consisting  of  SQ5\  days,  one  revo- 
lution of  which  terminated  in  A.D.  138  :  and  2.  The  era  of  Me- 
nophres,  mentioned  in  an  unpublished  commentary  by  Theon  on 
Ptolemy's  Almagest.  The  latter  is  preferred  by  M.  Champollion 
P'igeac  in  the  "  Notice  Chronologique  "  appended  to  his  brother's 
letters,  as  more  convenient  for  the  present  purpose :  but  the  two 
eras  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same :  and  as  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  latter  was  named  from  Menophres,  on  account  of  its 
having  commenced  in  his  reign :  we  may  conclude  that  he  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  B.C.  1322.  Ammenephthes,  or  Ame- 
nophis,  the  3d  king  of  Manetho's  19th  dynasty,  appears  to  M. 
Champollion  to  be  the  Menophres  of  Theon.  But  the  same 
historian  (Georgii  Syncelli  Chronog.)  fixes  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  shepherds  in  the  6th  year  of  Concharis,  and  in  the  700tli 
of  the  preceding  period  of  the  Cynic  cycle.  By  putting  these 
!  dates  together,  therefore,  we  may  ascertain  in  what  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ameuophis  the  period  named  from  him  began. 


16() 
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Years  of  the  C'yele  cl:i])se<l         ....  700 

Reign  of  MlicplienI  Kings 2G0 

Duration  of  tlie  1 8th  Dynasty        .     .     .  348 
Hoign  of  Sesostris,  first  king  of  the  19th 

Dynasty 55 

Reign  of  Ramses  II,  second  ditto        .     .  66 


Beginning  of  reign  of  Amcnophis 


1429 
31 

14C0 


It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  tlie  period  of  the  Cynic  cycle,  which 
Theon  calls  the  cycle  of  Menophrcs,  began  in  the  32d  year  of 
Ain(  iioph,  whose  name  approaches  nearly  to  that  given  in  the 
MSS.*  This  is  tiio  basis  of  M.  Chanipollion  Figeac's  calcu- 
lations ;  and  after  carefully  discussing  the  discordances  with 
respect  to  some  reigns  found  in  the  difif'erent  extracts  from 
Manetho,  and  rejecting  the  false  interpretations  put  upon  that 
historian's  words  by  Josephus  (Jst  letter,  104.),  he  constructs  the 
following  Table,  which  will  appear  of  no  trifling  interest  to  those 
who  pay  attention  to  chronological  enquiries. 

XVIth  Dynasty. 
Name.  B.  C. 

Osymandyas .     2272 


Two  kings  not  named 

Amesses,  or  Amosis 

Timiius,  or  Concharis 

Invasion  of  the  Hycsos,  or  Shepherd  kings 

XVIIth  Dynasty. 


Pharaohs. 

1    (1  St  Scroll  in  the  Geneal 
Table  at  Abydos) 

2.  Ammeneme  Pi     .     .  , 

3.  (3d  Scroll)       .     .     .  , 

4.  (4th  ^ )       .     .     .  , 

;-,.  (oth )       .     .     .  . 

6.   (Cth )  Amosis  or 


Misphrag-Muthosis 


Shepherd  Kings. 
>  Salatis      .... 

Bseon        .... 

Apachnis 

Apochis,  or  Apophis 

Janias       .     . 
7  Assis,  or  Asseth 
j      expelled  by  Amosis 

XVIIIth  Dynasty. 

Egj'ptian  Names. 
(Amenoftep) 


Greek  Names, 
Amosis,  or  Thoutmosis 

Chebron (Thoutmes'  I.) 

Amenophis  I (Amen-mei) 

Amenses (Amense) 

MiphreS;,  or  Maeris    .     .     .  (Thoutmes  IT.) 


2222 
2113 
2088 
20S2 


2082 

2063 
2019 
1983 
1922 

1872 


1822 
1791 
1778 
1757 
1736 


*  If  Re  (the  Sun)  be  added,  we  have  Araenophre  almost  letter  for  letter,  the  name 
given  hv  Theon. 
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Miphra-Thoutmosis 
Thoutmosis      .... 
Amenophis  II.      ... 

Horus 

Acencherses     .... 
Rathotis,  or  Athoris 
Achenclieres  I.      ... 
Achencheres  II. 
yVrmais,  or  Armes 

Ramesses 

Ramesses  Meiamfin 
Amenophis  III.  Ramesses 


(Amenof  I.) 
(Thoutmes  III.) 
(Amenof  II.)     . 
(H6r)       .     .     . 
(Tmauhmot) 
(Ramses  I.) 
(Osirei) 
(Manduei) 
(Ramses  II,) 
(Ramses  III.)   . 
(Ramses  IV.)    . 
(Ramses  V.) 


1723 

1697 

1687 

1657 

1618 

1606 

1597 

1585 

1565 

1561 

1559 

1493 


XlXth  Dynasty. 

Sethos,  or  Sesostris  .  .  (Ramses  VI.)  .  .  . 
Rampses,  or  Pheron  .  .  (Ramses  VII.)  .  .  . 
Amenephthesj  or  Menophres  (Amenoftep  IV.)    .     . 

Rameses (Ramses  VIII.)      .     . 

Ammenemes (Ramses  IX.  Amenme) 

Thuoris  or  Polybiis        .     .     (Ramses  X.)      .     . 

XXth  Dynasty. 

Nechepsos  ...         

with  his  two  successors  reigned  178  years 

XXIst  Dynasty. 

Mendes,  or  Smendis       .     .     (Manddftep)     .     .     ,  1101 

Psijsenes  1 1075 

Nephelcheres 1029 

Amenophthis 1025 

Osochor 1016 

Psinaches        1010 

Psiisenes  II (Oosen)        .     .     .     .  1001 


1473 
1418 
1352 
1312 
1291 

1286 
1279 


XXIInd  Dynasty. 


Sesonchosis,  or  Shishak 


(Sheshonk) 


971 


With  regard  to  these  dynasties,  we  may  add,  that  Arthoiat,  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  20th  dynasty,  is  the  Pharaoh  whose  sarco- 
phagus is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Alexander;  and  that  the  Egyptian  names  have  been 
determined  by  "  the  Genealogical  Table"  found  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
while  making  excavations  "  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accu- 
rate ground  plan  of  the  extensive  ruins  at  Abydos."  It  is  on  the 
wall  of  a  smaller  building  than  the  Memnonium,  from  which  the 
former  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  a  Table  containing  three  horizontal 
and  parallel  rows  of  royal  scrolls  or  legends  :  the  two  upper  ones 
(of  which  the  uppermost  is  imperfect)  contain  only  the  distinctive 
titles;  the  lowest  both  the  title  and  proper  name  of  Sesostris, 

NO.  I. — JAN.  1827.  M 
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(Hamsos  Anim()M-nu"i.)  in  whose  icigii  this  sculpture  was  doubt- 
less ni:uU'.  M.  Champollion  was  iiuU  l)te(l  lor  liis  copy  of  this 
most  in\ahial)h'  nioiuinient  to  M.  Cailliauil,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  heard  of  Mr,  Haukes's,  which  was  engraved  soon  after  his 
return  to  l-lughind,  in  1819-  The  tliirteen  scrolls  immediately 
|)rece(lin<:!;  that  of  Sesostris,  proved,  by  comparison  with  other 
monuments,  to  be  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors  (Precis, 
0.45-6.  Prem.  Lettre.  15.);  and  it  was, therefore,  in  all  probability, 
when  perfect,  a  complete  genealogy  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings. 
As  this  is  M.  Champollion's  main  stay  in  the  chronological  parts 
of  his  work,  it  is  right  to  observe  that  in  the  upper  row,  his  copy 
diflers  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Bankes,  the  third  scroll  from  the 
end  of  that  line  in  the  latter  being  omitted  in  the  former :  as  that, 
however,  is  linishcd  with  most  care,  it  is  probably  the  most  cor- 
rect, though  in  such  a  case  subtraction  is  more  likely  to  arise  from 
haste  than  addition.  If  the  error  rest  with  Mr,  Bankes,  the  spe- 
culations of  M.  Champollion  will  not  need  any  modification  ;  but 
if  the  error  is  in  !M.  Cailliaud's  copy,  it  would  materially  affect 
his  determination  of  the  kings  belonging  to  the  preceding  dynas- 
ties. Of  the  iGth,  however,  he  has  noted  only  one  prince,  and 
his  title  does  not  appear  on  the  Table  of  Abydos.  Another 
remark,  which  M.  Champollion's  chronology  suggests,  arises  from 
the  date  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  Mceris,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  that  prince,  died,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  13,), 
not  quite  900  years  before  he  visited  Memphis,  i,  e,  before  460 
B.  C.  Sesostris  therefore  ascended  the  throne  a  few  years  later 
than  1360  B,  C,  about  120  years  after  the  period  assigned  above. 
But  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  so  long. before  Ma- 
netho,  ought  surely  to  be  well  weighed,  before  it  is  rejected. 


Art.  XI. — A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
iMudon,  at  the  Visitation  in  July,  1826.     By  William,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.     4to.  2s.    Rivingtons.    1826. 

Episcopal  charges  are,  unquestionably,  very  valuable  documents; 
such  of  them,  at  least,  as  bear  any  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  one  now  before  us.  It  is  most  heartily  to  be  wished,  not  only 
that  every  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  London,  but  that  every 
intelligent  layman,  would  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  this 
address,  as  it  touches  on  many  topics  of  high  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  exemplifies  most  of  the  excellencies  appropriate  to 
compositions  of  this  nature.  Its  style  is  chaste,  perspicuous  and 
dignified;    its   temper  singularly  moderate,   though  without  the 
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slightest  approach  towards  the  sacrifice  of  any  momentous  prin- 
ciple. It  speaks,  indeed,  as  it  ought,  icith  authoriti/ ;  softened, 
however,  "by  that  paternal  tone  w  hich  becomes  a  spiritual  father  of 
the  Christian  family.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  Avithout  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it,  we  subjoin  a  few 
extracts,  which  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  all,  who  have  a  truly 
filial  attachment  to  the  church. 

The  Bishop,  having  first  adverted  to  "  some  points  of  ecclesi- 
astical regulation,  relating  to  the  parochial  clergy,"  proceeds  to 
notice  tlie  revival  of  the  controversy  with  the  Romish  Church. 
We  gladly  insert  the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  that  subject,  because 
they  exhibit  the  "  meekness  of  wisdom"  in  its  perfection. 

"  In  respect  to  her  external  relations,  the  aflPairs  of  the  Church  have 
proceeded  not  unsatisfactorily  since  our  last  meeting.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  events  which  have  occurred  during  that  period,  is  the  revival 
of  controversy  respecting  the  pretensions  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  had  ceased  for  many 
years  to  excite  any  degree  of  attention.  The  weakness  of  the  grounds  on 
which  that  Church  rests  her  claims  to  spiritual  sovereignty  over  Chris- 
tendom, the  authority  which  she  assigns  to  tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
and  the  unscriptural  character  of  many  of  those  doctrines  which  she  im- 
poses on  the  belief  of  Christians,  had  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
early  Reformers,  and  again  by  our  divines  after  the  Restoration,  as  to 
satisfy  the  nation  at  large  of  the  necessity  of  separating  from  a  commu- 
nion, which  required  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  and  truth  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  usurped  power,  and  the  profession  of  a  corrupt  faith.  The 
arguments  on  both  sides  having  been  sifted  again  and  again,  and  placed 
in  every  different  view,  the  discussions  were  gradually  discontinued,  or,  if 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  the  zeal  of  divines,  excited  little  interest. 
A  long  and  active  hostility  subsided  into  a  virtual  truce  :  the  Protestant 
laid  down  his  arms  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  unwilling  to  renew  an  attack,  from  which,  though  firm  in  his  per- 
suasion, he  had  been  taught  by  experience  to  expect  no  beneficial  result. 
In  consequence  of  this  mutual  forbearance,  the  reasons  of  our  separation 
from  Rome,  and  the  real  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  once  had  been  generally  known,  were  no  longer  familiar  to  the 
public  ;  and  many  persons  were  led  to  imagine,  that  a  change  had  been 
insensibly  wrought  in  her  system,  that  she  had  modified  her  objectionable 
tenets,  had  become  more  tolerant  to  Christians  of  other  persuasions,  and 
was  disposed,  if  not  formally  to  disavow  her  exclusive  pretensions,  yet  to 
abstain  from  pressing  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  principles  which  were 
taught  in  her  schools  of  divinity,  as  well  as  the  public  documents  put 
forth  by  her  highest  authorities,  contradicted  this  charitable  supposition; 
but  few  persons  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  lectures  in  theo- 
logy, and  it  was  said,  with  some  show  of  probability,  that  official  papers 
must  speak  the  language  of  form,  which  is  prescribed  by  ancient  usage, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  understood  in  its  strict  sense.  The  silence  has 
however  been  broken  ;  and  the  question  at  issue  between  the  Reformers 
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and  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church   has  been  warmly  debated  on  religious 
{^rounds,  and,  on  both  sides,  with  no  mean  ability.    Of  the  issue  of  such 
a  controversy,  even  had  the  cause  of  truth  been  defended  with  less  power 
of  reason  and  eloquence  than  was  displayed  on  this  occasion,  there  could 
be  little  doubt.     In  the  estimation  at  least  of  every  Protestant,  our  adver- 
saries   have    eijually   failed   in    the  proof  of  their  charges   against  our 
National  Church,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  own.     It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  cuter  into  the  general  (|Ucstion,  any  branch  of  which  is  too  large 
for  the  present  occasion,  and  which  has  been  ably  and  amply  discussed  in 
publications  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one.     The  point  to  which  I 
would   draw  your  attention,  is  the  light  which  has  been  thrown,  in  the 
result  of  the  controversy,  on  the  character  of  the  llomish  Church  ;   the 
utter  disproval  of  any  alteration,  or  even  the  possibility  of  alteration,  in 
her  principles,   claims,  or   doctrines.     Whatever  difference  of  opinion, 
under  the  connivance,  if  not  the  allowance,  of  her  rulers,  may  be  tole- 
rated, in  some  respects  and  in   some  countries,  all  her  Divines  of  any 
authority  agree  in   asserting,  that  she  alone,  with  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  at  her  head,  the  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  is  the  one, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  Church,  out  of  whose  bosom  there  is  no  sal- 
vation ;  that  to  her  all  Churches  are  subject,  as  their  mother  and  mis- 
tress ;   the  parent  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their  being  ;   the  sove- 
reign from  whom  they  derive  their  authority,  and  to  whom  their  allegi- 
ance is  due  ;   that  in  virtue  of  the  promises  of  Christ  and  the  continual 
assistance  of  his  Spirit,  she  is  infallible,  exempt  from  the  possibility  of 
error,  in  matteis  of  faith,  and  authorized  to  enforce  her  decisions  on  the 
conscience  of  all  Christians.     The  unity  of  faith,  of  worship,  of  govern- 
ment, all  drawn  to  a  point  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  is  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  her  church,  and  admits  of  no  impeachment.     Her 
authority  she  cannot  renounce  in  the  slightest  particular,  because,  ema- 
nating from  Christ,  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it 
is  inherent  and  inalienable  ;   nor  can  she  subject  her  doctrines  to  revision^ 
because  infallibility  precludes  aberration  from  truth,  and  truth  is   inca- 
pable of  variation.     The  system  of  doctrine  which  she  is  thus  engaged  to 
maintain,  has  been  long  since  defined  and  established,  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  creed  of  Pius  the  IVth.  which  latter  embodies  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  rejected  by  Protestants,  and  enjoins,  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion, their  reception  by  every  Christian,  together  with  implicit  belief  of 
all  that  is  held  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  oppo- 
site errors.     To  this  must  be  added,  her  utter  rejection  of  any  distinction 
o^  ^ocU'xnes  \nto  fundamental  ox  not  fundamental:    she  regards   not    the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  :  it  is  the  slight  to  her  authority  which  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  anathema,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  by  impugn- 
ing her  judgment  on  the  most  insignificant  point,  he  questions  her  pre- 
tence to  infallibility.     This  is  in  effect  the  great  strength  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  principle  which  cements  the  system  of  error,  and  prevents  it 
from  falling  into  ruin.     It  is  this  '  sacred  inflexibility,'  as  it  is  termed 
by  her  advocates,  '  her  incompatibility  with  any  error  whatsoever,' — in 
other  words,  her  determined  adherence  to  the  whole  body  of  doctrines, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  she  has  once  made  part  of  her  creed, — which 
constitutes  her  principal  security.     Hence  she  disclaims  all  compromise 
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ill  questions  relating  to  her  hierarchy  or  articles  of  faith,  and  denies  the 
privileges  and  even  the  name  of  a  Church,  to  every  Christian  com- 
munity, and  the  hope  of  salvation  to  all  individuals  vi'ho  refuse  subjec- 
tion to  her  authority.  I  do  not  accuse  her  of  uncharitableness  on  account 
of  this  exclusive  spirit  :  the  authority  which  she  believes  to  have  been 
conferred  on  her  by  Christ,  it  is  her  duty  to  exercise  :  the  privileges  re- 
ceived at  His  hands,  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  relinquish  :  the  faith  delivered 
to  her  custody,  she  is  bound  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  :  and,  if  separa- 
tion from  her  communion  involves  the  guilt  of  apostacy  and  the  forfeiture 
of  the  promises  of  salvation,  she  is  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  lift  up 
her  voice,  and  warn  mankind  of  their  danger.  But,  the  more  firmly  she 
is  persuaded  of  her  divine  right,  and  disposed  to  act  in  accordance  with 
it,  the  more  incumbent  is  it  on  those  who  deny  her  authority,  and  think 
they  are  able  to  prove  that  she  not  only  is  liable  to  error,  but  has  grie- 
vously erred,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  be  sure  of  the  grounds  on  which  they 
form  their  conclusions  and  assert  their  independence.  Where  such  are 
the  pretensions  advanced,  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  particular  articles 
of  faith  becomes  a  secondary  question.  If  Christ  has  appointed  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  exckisive  possessor  of  his  promises,  the  sole  deposi- 
tary of  his  authority,  the  infallible  judge  in  controversies  regarding  the 
faith,  it  is  useless  to  debate  on  other  matters.  If  this  point  is  decided  in 
her  favour,  our  only  resource  is  to  acknowledge  our  errors,  to  sue  for  re- 
conciliation, and  accept  the  system  of  doctrines,  which  is  proved  to  be 
true  by  her  sanction. 

"  In  these  statements,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  excite  angry  feel- 
ings. My  object  has  simply  been,  to  explain,  in  exact  consistency  with 
truth,  and  without  unnecessary  harshness  of  language,  the  actual  position 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  assumed  in  regard  to  the  Churches  which 
disclaim  her  authority,  and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  her  pre- 
tensions. Other  Churches  may  differ  from  us  in  points  of  importance  j 
may  reproach  us  with  defects  and  corruptions,  and  think  it  right  to  abstain 
from  our  communion.  The  Romish  Church  asserts  a  title  to  privileges, 
which,  if  they  really  belong  to  her,  cut  us  oft  from  connection  with 
Christ,  and  place  us,  as  rebels,  usurpers,  and  apostates,  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Other  Churches,  if  they  fall  into  error,  may  be 
corrected  by  time  and  reason.  The  obnoxious  tenets  of  many  Christian 
sects  have  either  been  dropped  from  their  confessions,  or  have  silently 
sunk  into  oblivion.  But  the  errors  of  Rome  are  imperishable;  they 
derive  from  her  principles  the  character  of  immutability  which  beloi>gs 
to  divine  truth,  and  are  asserted  with  equal  confidence. 

"  When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  controversy,  we 
may  form  our  own  conclusions,  and  these  will  undoubtedly  lead  us,  as 
faithful  sons  of  a  Church,  which  neither  in  purity  of  doctrine,  nor  holi- 
ness of  worship,  nor  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  ministers,  is  inferior 
to  any  other  Christian  Church,  with  calmness  and  steadiness  to  resist  an 
usurpation  which  would  despoil  us  at  once  of  our  faith,  our  liberties,  and 
our  sacred  character.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done? — Not  surely  by  reta- 
liating mis-statements,  invectives,  and  calumnies,  or  crudely  asserting  an 
unqualified  right  of  private  judgment,  but  by  reference  to  primitive  anti- 
quity :   disproving   the  allegations  of  our  opponents  from  the  silence  of 
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Scripture,  of  general  tradition,  of  ancient  writers,  wliieh  in  a  case  of  tins 
nature*  is  ilccisivc  }  aiipciiling  to  the  proceedings  of  Eniperors,  the  acts 
of  Coinicils,  the  language  of  Fathers,  of  liishops,  and  even  of  Popes, 
which  contradict  the  pretensions  of  the  I'apacy,  and  tracing  the  growth 
of  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny  from  its  rise  after  the  division  of  the  empire, 
till  it  attained  to  its  heighth  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  genuine  records  of  ancient  usage  and 
practice,  "will  in  like  manner  supply  us  with  proof  of  the  real  authority, 
the  legitimate  privileges  conferred  on  the  Church,  and  derived  immedi- 
ately from  Christ  on  all  particular  Churches,  which  are  true  members  of 
his  body.  And  if  we  enter  on  our  charge  with  that  sense  of  its  dignity, 
and  humble  reliance  on  aid  from  above,  which  W'c  cannot  but  feel,  if  wc 
are  assured  of  our  mission  from  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  his  promises  to 
the  Church,  we  may  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  confuting  our  adversaries 
of  every  description,  not  only  by  unanswerable  arguments,  but  by  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  God  appeadngin  the  fruits  of  our  ministiy." — p.  8. 13. 

We  will  not,  ourselves,  depart  from  the  spirit  in  which  this 
passage  is  conceived,  by  comparing  it  with  the  temper  which,  of 
late  especially,  has  marked  the  language  and  the  proceedings  of 
our  adversaries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  institute  such  a  compa- 
rison without  losing  something  of  that  composure  which  the 
Bishop  so  powerfully  recommends  by  his  own  example.  We  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  great  political  question  connected  with  this 
controversy,  the  bitterness  of  the  discussions  arising  out  of  it  may 
be  assuaged  by  some  infusion  of  that  truly  Christian  mildness 
which  pervades  this  charge. 

After  some  brief  and  judicious  observations  on  the  opposition 
which  the  clergy  must  always  have  to  encounter  "  from  the  attacks 
of  dissent,  infidelity  and  fanaticism,"  we  have  the  following  im- 
pressive admonition,  respecting  the  only  weapons  fit  for  that 
warfare.     We  give  the  passage,  because,  in  a  very  few  words,  it 

*  "  '  If  it  be  objected,  tbat  tbese  discourseg  are  negative,  and  therefore  of  small  force, 
I  answer  that  therefore  they  are  most  proper  to  assert  such  a  negative  proposition  ;  for 
liow  can  we  otiierwise  show  a  tiling  not  to  be,  than  by  showing  it  to  have  no  footstep 
there,  where  it  is  supposed  to  stand  ?  How  can  we  more  clearly  argue  a  matter  of  right 
to  want  proof,  than  by  declaring  it  not  to  be  extant  in  the  laws  grounding  such  right, 
not  taught  by  the  masters  who  profess  to  instruct  in  such  things,  not  testilied  in  records 
concerning  the  exercise  of  it  ?  Such  arguments  indeed  in  such  cases  are  not  merely 
negative,  but  rather  privative  ;  proving  things  not  to  be,  because  not  afBrmed  there, 
where  in  reason  they  ought  to  be  affirmed  ;  standing  tlierefore  upon  positive  supposi- 
tions that  Holy  Scripture,  that  general  tradition  are  not  imperfect  and  lame  toward  their 
dcsignj  that  ancient  writers  were  competently  intelligent,  faithful,  diligent;  that  all  of 
them  could  not  conspire  in  perpetual  silence  about  things,  of  which  they  had  often  fair 
occasion  and  great  reason  to  speak :  in  fine,  such  considerations,  however  they  may  be 
eluded  by  sophistical  wits,  will  yet  bear  great  sway,  and  often  will  amount  near  to  the 
force  of  demonstration  with  men  of  honest  prudence.'  These  remarks  are  cited  from 
Barrow,  who  lias  treated  this  part  of  the  argument  with  his  usual  copiousness  and  power 
in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supremac3',  a  work  which  should  be  studied  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  subject  thoroughly." — See  Barrow's  Works,  v.  6. 
p.  202.     Oxford.  1818. 
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recalls  the  ministers  of  Christianity  to  certain  leading  principles, 
which  should  never  be  absent  from  their  thoughts  ;  and  it  does 
this  in  a  style  of  calm  solemnity  much  more  likely  to  secure  obe- 
dience, than  a  manner  which  savours  of  rebuke  and  accusation, 

"  After  all,  the  success  of  our  ministry,  the  usefulness,  I  may  say  the 
existence,  of  the  Establishment  depends  on  our  wisdom  and  diligence  in 
performing  the  work  of  Evangelists  towards  that  portion  of  the  flock 
which  is  committed  to  our  immediate  care.  Whilst  the  great  body  of 
the  Clergy  distributed  through  the  kingdom,  sustain,  as  they  should  do, 
in  their  several  parishes,  their  appropriate  character,  as  messengers  and 
stewards  of  Chiist,  and  by  their  personal  conduct  and  attention  to  their 
ministerial  and  pastoral  duties,  deserve  the  love  and  lespect  of  the  people, 
the  Church  will  never  fall.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  they  should  understand  the  nature  of  their  obligations,  and  endea- 
vour, both  in  their  private  and  professional  life,  to  fulfil  them  in  their 
utmost  extent.  The  eyes  of  the  parishioners  are  constantly  fixed  on  their 
Clergyman  :  however  indulgent  to  themselves  or  their  neighbours,  they 
make  no  allowance  for  his  failings  ;  they  expect  him,  and  not  without 
reason,  to  set  them  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  piety  in  his  own  person  :  they 
are  quick  in  perceiving,  and  ready  in  censuring,  any  defect  in  his  manner 
of  performing  the  Church  service,  more  especially  if  it  proceeds  from 
negligence  :  they  are  shocked  if,  on  any  occasion,  he  appears  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  spiritual  edification  of  his  flock.  In  all  these  points,  their 
feelings  and  judgment  are  correct  and  nice  ;  and  the  minister  who  fails 
of  obtaining  the  personal  respect,  or  fruit  of  his  teaching,  which  might 
be  expected  from  his  character  and  ability,  may  generally  trace  the  dis- 
appointment to  some  offence  which  has  been  taken  at  his  failure  in  one 
of  these  respects.  In  truth,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  Clergyman  is  charge- 
able with  no  vices,  and  acts  with  unexceptionable  propriety  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life  :  nor  will  he  obtain  respect  even  by  substantial  vir- 
tues, unless  he  maintains  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  character  which 
become  a  minister  of  Christ.  The  slightest  departure  from  simplicity 
and  gravity  of  conversation,  whether  it  be  affectation  in  dress  or  levity  in 
behaviour,  or  inordinate  fondness  of  amusements,  is  an  indecency  in  his 
station  ;  and  indiscretions,  which  may  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  his 
morals,  will  be  altogether  fatal  to  his  usefulness.  There  may  also  be 
faults  on  the  other  side  :  severity  and  moroseness  will  alarm  or  offend, 
and  make  even  piety  unamiable  ;  and  seriousness,  though  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  carried  to  an  excess,  or  shown 
in  a  manner,  which  will  disgust  persons  of  plain  sense  and  sober  piety." 
■ — pp.  15,  IG. 

In  parishes,  like  many  of  those  in  London,  whose  inhabitants 
are  reckoned  by  myriads,  the  occasional  duties  of  the  clergy  are 
not  only  harassing  to  their  spirits,  and  oppressive  to  their  physical 
powers,  but  they  are,  by  their  perpetual  recurrence,  apt  to 
endanger  the  devotional  manner  so  necessary  to  give  them  their 
full  effect.  It  is  of  course  incumbent  on  a  bishop  to  lift  up  his 
voice  against  a  remissness  which  tends  to  sacrifice  so  much  of  the 
best  influence  which  the    Church   can  exercise  over  the  public 
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mind.  Let  the  minister  who  is  most  sorely  burdened  by  occu- 
palions  of  tliis  nature,  attentively  peruse  the  following  words  of 
our  Diocesan ;  let  him  endeavour  to  recal  them  in  the  moment  of 
impatience,  weariness  and  exhaustion.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  recollection  of  them  would  often  rally  his  fainting  spirits,  and 
restore  to  the  .sacreil  fornnilaries  all  that  deep  and  solemn  inte- 
rest which  they  may  have  lost  by  incessant  repetition, 

"  Few  things  give  greater  offence,  or  create  more  estrangement  from 
the  Chiu-ch,  than  a  hasty  and  slovenly  manner  of  performing  the  occa- 
sioiial  of/iccs.  These  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  an  immediate 
view  to  effect  on  tiie  minds  of  individuals,  at  a  time  when  it  is  particu- 
larly desirable  that  they  should  receive  good  impressions.  Thus  in  the 
QlJicc  of  Baptism,  the  foinidations  of  our  faith,  the  terms  of  the  Christian 
covenant,  and  tlie  instruction  to  be  given  to  children,  are  set  forth  so 
clearly  and  fully,  that  no  one  who  listens  with  attention  can  be  ignorant 
of  his  obligations  to  Christ,  or  his  duty  to  his  own  family.  The  careless 
performance  of  the  service  defeats  this  good  intention  :  the  ceremony 
passes  oft"  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  is  regarded  as  a  mere  formality. 
How  beautifully,  again,  in  the  Burial  Service,  are  the  considerations  of 
the  frail  tenure  of  life,  the  comfortable  promises  of  immortality,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  judgment  to  come,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  when 
it  is  prepared  by  aflliction  to  listen  to  the  warnings,  or  to  receive  the  con- 
solations of  religion  !  But  the  effect  depends  on  the  minister  :  if  he  is 
careless  and  cold,  or  shows  signs  of  haste  and  impatience,  the  mourner 
who  follows,  in  all  the  excitement  of  sorrow,  the  remains  of  a  friend  or 
relation  to  the  grave,  retires  disappointed  and  grieved  at  an  indifference 
so  little  in  accordance  with  the  awful  ceremony,  so  offensive  to  his  own 
feelings.  This  latter  service,  in  particular,  is  often  attended  by  those 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  our  places  of  public  worship,  and 
may  sometimes  afford  the  only  occasion  of  awakening  the  conscience  of 
the  profane  or  immoral,  or  softening  the  prejudices  of  Dissenters.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  to  be  lamented,  that,  through  M'ant  of  attention^  it 
should  ever  produce  a  contrary  effect.  I  will  not  conceal  that  I  have 
occasionally  heard  complaints  on  these  subjects  ;  and  though  I  am  aware 
that  in  populous  parishes  the  strength  of  the  minister  must  be  sometimes 
exhausted  by  the  incessant  recurrence  of  these  duties,  1  do  not  think  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  use  a  little  exertion,  (recollection, 
perhaps  I  should  say,)  to  overcome  his  lassitude.  If  he  reflects  for  an 
instant  on  the  nature  of  the  service,  he  will  perform  it  with  due  solem- 
nity. 1  am  persuaded  that  no  serious  man  will  regard  these  matters 
with  indifference.  The  least  things  connected  with  the  service  of  God 
are  considerable,  if  in  no  other  respect,  as  indications  of  disposition  and 
feeling." — pp.  17,  18. 

The  remaining  topics  adverted  to  in  this  charge  are,  first,  the 
inmiense  importance  of  Day  Schools,  or  Sunday  Schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor,  on  the  national  system ;  these  are  urgently 
recommended,  as  worthy  of  all  the  thoughts  and  exertion  which  a 
parochial  minister  can  bestow  on  them,  and   as   most   likelv  to 
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crown  his  labours  with  an  abundant  reward.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  been  obstinately  and  bitterly  assailed  as 
the  enemy  of  education.  If  there  exist  at  this  moment  individuals 
ignorant  or  malicious  enough  to  persevere  in  this  brainless  and 
heartless  calumny,  to  the  language  of  this  Charge  we  would  refer 
them,  seconded  as  it  is  by  the  uniform  and  notorious  tenor  of  his 
Lordship's  conduct.  They  will  there  find  an  irresistible  confu- 
tation of  their  slander.  They  will  be  compelled  either  to 
renounce  their  error,  or  virtually  to  confess  that  it  is  an  error  too 
precious  to  be  given  up ! 

"  But  then,"  his  Lordship  adds, 

"  while  the  principal  attention  of  the  Christian  minister  is  confined  to 
his  immediate  duties,  he  will  be  anxious  to  contribute  in  his  proportion 
to  the  spiritual  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
It  is  the  nature  of  piety  to  delight  in  the  chftusion  of  blessings  ;  and 
Christian  Churches  have  ever  been  careful  to  testify  their  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  by  founding  and  supporting 
establishments  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  much  satisfaction  the  number  and  importance  of 
such  institutions,  in  close  connection  with  our  own  Church,  and  princi- 
pally maintained  by  the  Clergy,  and  those  of  her  lay  members  who  are 
most  decidedly  attached  to  her  principles."— p.  19. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  to  the  mention  of  several  institu- 
tions, which  have  the  first  claim  on  the  beneficent  support  of  all 
who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Establishment;  namely,  the  two 
sister  Societies  "  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  and 
*•'  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  ;"  the  "  So- 
ciety for  the  Conversion  and  Religious  Instruction  of  Negro 
Slaves,"  established  by  'Bishop  Porteus ;  and-  the  Institutions 
"  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  Orphans,"  and  "  the 
Relief  of  the  Widows"  of  poor  Clergymen.  Our  space  forbids  us 
to  insert  the  arguments  and  statements  by  which  his  Lordship  be- 
speaks the  public  patronage  in  behalf  of  these  admirable  designs. 
We  do,  however,  most  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  pious 
and  the  affluent  to  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the  Bishop  on  this 
subject.  There  are  many  well  disposed  and  excellent  individuals 
who  are  fond  of  picturesque  excursions  into  the  wild  and  devious 
regions  of  charitable  and  religious  enterprize.  There  are  mixed 
up  with  the  compassion  of  such  persons  certain  elements,  of 
which  they  are  hardly  conscious,  but  which  by  no  means  improve 
its  quality.  Their  kindness  is  sometimes  rendered  volatile  and 
unsteady  by  a  capricious  appetite  for  novelty  and  excitement ; 
and  thus  it  often  happens  that  charitable  designs  are  pursued  by 
them  in  something  of  the  same  spirit,  which  keeps  the  children  of 
this  world  perpetually  Hitting,  and  wheeling,  and  doubling  dnough 
all  the  mazes  of  fashionable  variety  and  dissipation.     Strange  as 
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it  may  nj^pcar,  (nrupalions  connected  with  benevolence  and  piety 
mav.at  last,  staiul  in  the  phice  of  amusements  to  those  whose 
sensibilities  are  litfnl,  and  whose  principles  are  imperfectly  esta- 
blished. We  repeat,  that  such  persons  arc  frequently  unconscious 
of  this  unsettleil  habit  of  mind,  which  engaoes  them  in  an  endless 
course  of  experimental  humanity,  and  drives  them  round  the 
whole  cncycloi)ivdia  of  religious  charity.  We  therefore,  once 
more  entreat  of  them  to  consider  whether  their  sympathies,  and 
their  resources,  might  not  be  more  eflfectivcly  applied  within  a 
more  definite  sphere.  Certain  charitable  designs  theje  are,  whose 
value  is  umpiestionable,  and  which  present  the  amplest  scope  for 
the  application  of  wealth,  talent  and  activity.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  institutions,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  here  stands  forth 
the  venerable  and  zealous  advocate.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not 
appeal  in  vain  to  the  dutiful  sons  of  the  English  Church. 

We  close  our  extracts  from  this  admirable  Charge  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  cannot  fail  to  animate  us 
with  a  sense  of  consolation  and  encouragement. 

"  In  tlic  course  of  this  Address,  I  have  cursorily  touched  on  a  number 
of  subjects,  but  .1  trust  at  sufficient  length  to  excite  the  attention  which 
their  real  importance  deserves.  It  is  surely  essential  to  our  reputation 
and  usefulness,  as  the  Clergy  of  a  National  Church,  that  in  the  discharge 
of  our  relative  duties  one  towards  another,  we  should  act  with  a  mutual 
regard  to  the  laws  of  charity  and  of  conscience  ;  that  we  should  joiii  as 
one  man  in  asserting  our  spiritual  mission,  and  defending  our  pure  faith, 
against  the  overbearing  encroachments  of  usurpation  and  error  ;  that  we 
should  hallow  the  name  of  our  Lord  in  every  point  of  our  ministry,  from 
the  greatest  down  to  the  least  ;  that  we  should  co-operate  with  our 
Church  in  its  designs  for  imparting  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  all 
mankind  ;  that  we  should  be  forward  in  every  good  work,  more  especially 
in  relieving  the  indigent  families  of  our  deceased  brethren.  And,  when  I 
consider  the  spirit  that  prevails  among  the  Clergy,  their  liberal  submis- 
sion to  lawful  authority  ;  their  ability  in  the  defence  of  our  Apostolical 
Church,  and  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  its  formula- 
ries ;  when  I  see  them  in  the  midst  of  their  parishes,  engaged  in  their 
pastoral  labours,  and  compute  the  result  of  their  exertions,  in  extending 
the  means  of  education,  and  the  facilities  of  public  worship,  I  perceive 
great  reason  to  rejoice.  When,  again,  I  behold  our  societies,  intent  on 
the  maintenance  of  pure  Christianity  among  the  colonists,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  in  our  foreign  settlements,  encouraging  the  erec- 
tion of  Churches,  the  foundation  of  schools,  and  the  endowment  of  col- 
leges, on  spots  which,  within  our  own  recollection,  were  desolate  wilder- 
nesses, or  the  habitations  of  barbarous  tribes  unaccjuainted  with  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  performing  the  work  of  evangelists  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;  when  I  see  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  country  applying 
their  wealth  and  talents  to  the  furtherance  of  these  exertions,  and  witness 
the  disposition  of  our  Government  to  promote  true  Christian  worship  at 
home,  and  to  aflbrd  to  the  remotest  dependencies  of  the  empire  the  bles- 
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sings  of  our  holy  religion  in  their  fulness  and  purity,  I  feel  a  confidence 
rising  within  me,  that,  under  the  protection  of  its  Supreme  Head,  and  the 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  our  Church  will  ultimately  triumph  over  all 
the  attacks  of  superstition,  enthusiasm,  or  infidelity,  however  abetted  by 
worldly  ambition,  or  impelled  by  fanatical  zeal,  will  gradually  throw  off 
the  dross  which  is  generated  by  human  corruption  in  her  own  bosom, 
and  shine  as  the  luminary  of  the  Christian  world  till  the  second  coming 
of  her  founder. — pp.  24,  25. 


Art.  XII. — Observations  on  Clerical  Funds;  a  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  By  the 
Rev.  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A.  his  Lordship's  Domestic 
Chaplain,  and  Preacher  at  the  Charter  House.  8vo.  pp.  24. 
\s.  6d.     London.     Mawman.     1826. 

Mr.  Hale  commences  with  observing,  that  the  Clerical  Funds 
now  in  existence  are  applied  to  the  relief  of  disabled  clergymen, 
or  of  poor  clergymen,  or  of  the  widows  or  orphans  of  clergymen  ; 
and  he  proposes  a  plan  by  which  widows  may  be  provided  for 
from  a  new  source.  He  thinks  it  impracticable  to  enforce  a 
compulsory  contribution  from  the  clergy  for  this  purpose,  and 
suggests  in  lieu  thereof,  the  formation  of  Diocesan  Societies,  for 
securing  Annuities  to  the  Widows  of  Clergymen.  We  subjoin  an 
outline  of  the  scheme. 

All  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  are  eligible  for  admission ;  but 
such  as  do  not  join  the  society  within  six  months  after  its 
establishment,  or  within  six  months  after  their  admission, into 
the  diocese,  shall  be  excluded,  except  on  the  condition  of  paying 
up  such  arrears,  together  with  interest,  and  compound  interest, 
as  woukl  be  due  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  joined  the 
society  at  the  aforesaid  time.  The  society  is  divided  into  seven 
classes,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  and  marriage  fines  payable 
by  members,  are  as  follows. 


Annuity 

Bachelor's 

Fine 

Married 

to 

Class. 

Subscription 

on 

Member's 

Widow. 

Annually'. 

Marriage. 

Ann.  Sub. 

I.     s.      d. 

I.      s. 

d. 

I.      s.     d. 

100/. 

I. 

5     5     0 

52  10 

0 

14     0     0 

75/. 

11. 

3   18     9 

39     7 

6 

10  10     0 

50/. 

HI. 

2   12     6 

26     5 

0 

7     0     0 

40/. 

IV. 

2     2     0 

21     0 

0 

5   12     0 

25/. 

V. 

1      6     3 

13     2 

6 

3   10     0 

20/. 

VI. 

1      1     0 

10  10 

0 

2   16     0 

10/. 

VII. 

0   10     6 

5     5 

0 

1     8     0 

1 7'2  II ale  —  0/1  Clerical  Funds. 

If  the  :\<^v  o(  the  luisbaiul  cxciril  tliat  of  the  uife  by  more  than 
livo  years,  there  is  an  athlilioiial  line  for  every  year  above  that 
iinniber.  "  No  widow  shall  be  entitled  of  right  to  an  annuity, 
whose  husband  has  not  been  a  married  member  five  years,  and 
maile  six  annual  payments;"  without  wiiich  provision  it  would 
be  necessary  to  adopt  a  scale  of  amuud  payments,  nearly  one  half 
irrcater.  Then  follow  provisos  for  bachelors  marrying  to  increase 
the  annuilv,  for  married  members  to  increase  the  annuity,  and 
for  a  reduction  of  the  marriage  line  after  having  subscribed 
ten,  and  for  its  remission  after  having  subscribed  during  twenty, 
years  as  a  bachelor.  Widowers  are  to  subscribe  as  bachelors,  but 
to  pay  a  fresh  iine  upon  a  second  marriage.  Widows  marrying 
aeain,  are  to  lose  their  annuity  during  the  continuance  of  such 
marriage ;  and  members  marrying  annuitants  are  to  pay  the 
marriage  line,  but  subscribe  as  bachelors.  Such  is  Mr.  Hale's 
plan,  and  we  extract  the  observations  which  accompany  it. 

"  As  to  the  correctness  of  the  scale  of  payments,  here  proposed  by  way 
of  example,  it  will  be  deemed,  I  should  hope,  sufKcient  to  state,  that  the 
plan  now  laid  before  your  lordship  has  been  examined  and  approved  by 
\\y\\.  Morgan,  Esq.  the  able  and  intelligent  Actuary  of  the  Equitable 
Insurance  Office,  and  that  the  payments  are  in  proportion  nearly  the 
same  as  those  adopted  under  his  express  direction,  by  a  Society 
established  in  1820,  for  the  benefit  of  Widows  of  Officers  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  and  which,  in  the  formation  of  its 
plan,  has  availed  itself  of  the  experience  of  similar  institutions,  of  many 
years'  standing,  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers.  The  talent  and 
experience  which  have  been  called  into  action  in  these  establishments^ 
preclude  all  doubt  .is  to  their  capability  of  meeting  their  engagements 
to  bodies  of  persons,  whose  lives  are  exposed  to  dangers  and  casualties 
far  more  destnictive  than  any  that  can  possibly  occur  to  the  clergy. 

"  How  far,  my  lord,  the  plan  here  proposed,  of  which  the  most 
striking  and  also  the  most  valuable  feature  is,  the  securing  the  co-ope- 
ration of  persons*  not  yet  married,  may  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Cleigy, 
can  only,  before  experiment  made,  be  judged  of  by  what  has  happened 
in  similar  cases  •  but  we  may  fairly  expect  that,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  plan  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  feelings  will  be 
displayed  as  honourable  and  as  remarkable  as  those  which  have  distin- 
guished the  Clergy  of  Scotland,  and  the  married  and  unmarried  officers 
in  those  departments  of  the  army  which  have  been  mentioned.  In  the 
year  1 743,  when  the  Widows'  Fund  was  established  in  Scotland,  which 
prospectively  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  beneficed  Clergy  of  Scotland 
to  subscribe  to  the  Fund,  only  14G  ministers  out  of  997  declined  to  enrol 
themselves  amongst  its  members.     The  pensions  originally  insured  to  the 

•  Mr.  Morgan  has  stated  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  fund,  one- 
fourth  of  tlie  iiienibers  should  be  unruarried.  How  far  this  proportion  will  suit  the 
fonditiou  of  the  clergy,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Should  it  be  found  to  vary  con- 
siderably, a  dilTercnt  scale  of  payment  must  be  adopted. 
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widows,  varied,  at  the  option  of  the  minister  subscribing,  from  10/.  to 
15/.,  20/.,  and  25/.;  and  the  fact  which  I  am  now  about  to  state,  I 
bring  forward,  to  show  with  what  readiness  men  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  these  funds,  to  the  utmost  of  their  means.  By 
the  Report  made  to  the  general  assembly,  in  1824,  it  appeared,  that  of 
332  Annuitants,  only  6  were  widows  whose  husbands  had  subscribed 
for  the  lowest  pension  in  the  scale,  10/.  5  and  only  54  for  the  second 
pension,  15/.  5  whilst  134  persons  had  subscribed  for  20/.  pension,  and 
137  for  the  highest  pension,  25/.  These  are  facts  drawn  from  the 
Report  of  a  Fund,  to  which  the  contribution  is  compulsory,  the  degree 
of  it  alone  being  optional.  An  equally  encouraging  result  is  shown  in 
the  Report  of  the  Voluntary  Association  for  securing  Pensions  to  the 
Widows  of  Officers  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  The  whole 
number  of  subscribers  in  March  last,  was  629  ;  of  these,  75  were  mar- 
ried members,  subscribing  to  receive  20/.  pension  for  their  widows  j 
whilst  those  who  subscribed  for  the  larger  sum,  40/.,  amounted  to  184. 
Of  members  still  unmarried,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  class 
to  receive  the  lowest  pension,  the  number  was  154,  whilst  that  of  the 
highest  class  was  210. 

"  The  Royal  Artillery  Marriage  Society  is  an  association  perfectly 
voluntary  amongst  the  officers  of  that  corps  ;  yet  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers amounted,  in  January  1826,  to  605  ;  and  of  these,  273  only 
were  married,  the  remaining  332  being  either  bachelors  or  widowers." 
—pp.  19—21. 

V\  ith  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  for  the  Prelate  under 
whose  sanction  this  measure  is  brought  forward,  and  with  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  tlie  ingenious  and  excellent  person,  who  has 
arranged  and  developed  its  details,  we  are  compelled  to  express 
grave  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  eifect. 
Upon  the  great  want  of  some  better  provision  for  the  widows  of 
clergymen,  two  opinions  cannot  exist ;  and  we  do  not  presume 
to  say  that  we  are  prepared  with  a  better,  or  even  with  as  good 
a  scheme  as  Mr.  Hale's.  But  his  plan  appears  to  us  to  be  open 
to  the  following  objections  : — 

As  no  widow  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  unless  her  husband  has 
made  six  annual  payments,  and  been  a  married  member  five 
years ;  a  clergyman  must  either  insure  his  life  for  those  five 
years,  or  run  the  risk  of  leaving  his  widow  destitute  in  spite  of 
I  his  subscription  to  the  Diocesan  Society.  And  this  risk  must 
Ibe  considerable;  for  Mr.  Morgan  computes  that  it  could  not 
be  guarded  against  "  without  adopting  a  scale  of  annual  pay- 
ments, nearly  one  half  greater."  Now  if  a  clergyman  must 
first  subscribe  as  a  bachelor,  secondly  pay  a  marriage  fine,  and 
thirdly,  insure  his  life  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  mar- 
riage, ought  he  to  prefer  Mr.  Hale's  system,  to  a  common  life- 
insnrance,  which   may   purchase   an   annuity  for   his  widow,  or 
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provide   for  the  education  of  his  children,  as  he  may  please  to 
direct  ? 

"  But  the  most  striking  and  most  valuable  feature  of  the  plan  is, 
securing  the  co-operation  of  persons  not  yet  married."  And  in 
the  Military  Societies  this  feature  undoubtedly  produces  a  great 
effect ;  because,  in  both  of  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Hale,  con- 
sitlerably  more  than  half  the  subscribers  are  bachelors,  and  the 
proportion  is  not  likely  to  vary.  But  the  proportion  of  unmar- 
ried clergymen  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  if  it  is  less  than  a 
fourth,  a  higher  scale  of  payment  must  be  adopted,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  even  an  eighth  would  be  above  the  truth. 

We  suspect  also  that  Mr.  Hale  will  not  find  the  same  facility 
in  procuring  subscriptions  as  has  been  experienced  in  the  excel- 
lent and  well  conducted  societies  to  which  he  refers.  The 
medical  othcers  of  the  army,  and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  are 
small  and  compact  bodies ;  they  are  in  constant  communication  with 
the  head  quarters  of  their  respective  corps ;  their  pay,  we  pre- 
sume, is  usually  remitted  through  agents ;  and  the  subscriptions 
paid  to  the  fund  are  merely  deductions  from  their  allowances. 
There  is  also  throughout  the  service  an  universal  disposition  to 
befriend  the  poor  married  officer.  His  uncomfortable  circum- 
stances are  placed  in  a  strong  light  before  the  eyes  of  kind- 
hearted  bachelors,  who,  while  they  continue  bachelors,  have 
generally  money  to  spare,  and  will  gladly  contribute  to  make 
provision  for  the  widow  of  a  messmate,  whom  they  know  to  be 
incapable  of  doing  so  himself.  The  unmarried  clergy  are  neither 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  a  married  brother,  nor 
so  able  to  assist  him  when  in  distress.  In  fact,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  few  who  continue  unmarried  are  either  under  the 
influence  of  ruthless  poverty,  or  are  scraping  up  a  purse  to  pay 
their  marriage Jines. 

We  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these  suggestions,  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  intention  of  discouraging  Mr.  Hale's  attempt. 
We  shall  sincerely  rejoice  at  hearing  our  objections  answered ; 
and  at  finding  our  apprehensions  groundless.  The  more  a  plan 
of  this  kind  is  considered  and  debated  before  it  is  brought  into 
action,  the  greater  is  its  ultimate  chance  of  success  ;  and  the 
remarks  which  we  have  made,  will  not  prove  wholly  worthless, 
if  they  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hale  and  his  friends  to  points,, 
upon  which  further  explanation  will  be  thankfully  received. 
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Art.  XIII. —  1.  The  Teiidenci/  of  Prevalent  Opinions  about  Knoia- 
ledge,  considered.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  Commencement  Sunday,  Juli/Qd,  1826.  Bi/  the 
Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vicav 
of  Horsham,  Sussex.  Cambridge:  Deighton  and  Sons;  and 
C.  and  J.  Rivington,  London.    2s.     1826. 

2.  Prospectus  of  the  London  University. 

The  truth  of  the  common  maxim  "  corruptio  optUTii  pessima," 
with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  depends  mainly  on  the  principle  ; 
that  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  action  of 
any  force  may  be  equally  exerted  in  opposite  directions.  Thus 
the  enlargement  of  man's  intellectual  dominion  is  in  itself  a  great 
and  indisputable  good  :  but  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  this  power,  like  every  thing  else,  which  we  possess,  is  olb- 
viously  capable  of  being  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  the  evil  must  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  power,  which  is  generated  and  set  in  motion.  While, 
therefore,  we  entirely  agree  with  the  proposition,  which  declares, 
in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  "  The  wise  man  is  strong,"  and 
again,  "  AVisdom  strengtheneth  the  wise,  more  than  ten  mighty 
men,  that  are  in  the  city  ;"  or  which  says  in  the  words  of  Bacon, 
"  Knowledge  is  power ;"  we  think  it  evident  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  question  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  attained, 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, must  acquire  a  more  awful  and  paramount  importance  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  its  own  extent,  and  the  number  of  its  recipients. 
In  the  same  degree,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  the  aberrations 
of  genius  are  more  dangerous  than  the  mistakes  of  imbecility,  as 
the  sarcasm  of  a  Gibbon,  or  the  sophistry  of  a  Voltaire,  carry 
more  mischief  about  them,  than  the  ravings  of  a  Taylor,  or  the 
absurdities  of  a  Carlile  :  the  misdirection  of  knowledge,  gene- 
rally, is  fraught  with  infinitely  more  peril  to  a  state,  than  the  er- 
rors and  prejudices  of  inactive  ignorance. 

It  seems  also  clear  to  us,  that  they,  who  have  most  at  heart  the 

moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  mankind,  are  precisely  the 

persons,  who  will  watch  with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  with  the  most 

intense  solicitude,  with  apprehensions  springing  even  from  their 

hopes,  the  prevalent  schemes  and   notions,  by  which  interests  so 

jmighty  can  be  affected  ;  and  who  will  be  most  anxious  to  attest 

'the  sincerity  of  their  zeal,  by  their  attempts  to  supply  deficiencies, 

to  correct  abuses,  and  to  prevent  the  stream  from  either  flowing 

into  a  wrong  channel,  or  being  prematurely  and  irreparably  lost 

unid  the  sands  and  morasses   of  idle  and  unprofitable  inquiry  ; 
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uliilo  ihoy  also  perceive  tliat  the  fertility  or  the  destruction  accom- 
paiiyinu;  its  course,  must  be  a  result  measured  by  the  volume  of 
the  water,  and  depending  on  the  direction  which  it  takes. 

It  is  with  these  feelings,  and  under  these  impressions,  that  we 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  most  influential  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  remarkable  systems  of  in- 
struction, at  a  lime,  when  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  a  spirit 
of  intellectual  activity  exists  among  us,  stronger  and  more  widely 
extendeil,  than  has  been  exhibited  by  any  other  country,  or  at  any 
former  period  in  our  own :  and  we  have  rather  chosen  to  intro- 
duce our  strictures  by  what  we  readily  allow  to  be  a  string  of 
truisms,  than  to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  we  are 
hostile  to  the  progress  of  real  science;  or  have  any  wish  whatever 
to  impede  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ful- 
lest development  of  all  its  faculties. 

We  have  already  slated,  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age 
is  universally  admitted.  This,  however,  is  almost  the  only  point 
on  which  the  contending  parties  are  agreed :  for  while  the  many 
regard  the  energy  of  this  spirit,  as  an  unmixed  blessing;  there 
are  still  some,  who  consider  it  as  a  dazzling,  but  fallacious,  advan- 
tage, which  will  ultimately  prove  a  nuisance  and  a  curse  to  the 
community.  The  projectors  of  the  day  describe  the  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  has  lately  become  fashionable,  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  which  it  is  possible  to  administer ;  yet,  there  are  men 
who  rate  it  at  a  far  lower  estimate,  and  assert  that  it  has  been  pur- 
sued at  the  expense  of  other  branches  of  learning,  incomparably 
superior  in  intrinsic  dignity,  and  more  benelicial  in  their  actual 
results. 

Among  the  persons  of  the  latter  description,  may  be  reckoned 
Mr.  Rose,  whose  sermons  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  The 
topic,  which  he  has  chosen,  is  "  the  tendency  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  about  knowledge ;"  and  his  great  object  is  to  refute  the 
apostles  of  practical  education  and  scientific  attainments.  I'or  this 
purpose  he  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  knowledge  in  vogue 
among  the  projectors  and  system  mongers  of  the  day,  is  "  base 
mechanical ;"  that  "  there  is  no  legitimate  object  of  knowledge,  but 
the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  with  reference 
to  its  ultimate  destiny,"  "nor  any  other  standard  of  value  for  know- 
ledge, than  the  degree  in  which  it  promotes  that  improvement:" — 
but  that  at  present,"  a  false  view  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  has 
been  taken,  namely,  immediate  utility  and  present  reward,  and  a 
false  and  debasing  standard  of  value  erected,  namely,  public  opi- 
nion." He  appears  infinitely  to  prefer  literature  to  science,  and  to 
think  the  sciences  themselves  deserving  of  study  and  admiration,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  pure,  speculative,  and  abstract.     Experi- 
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mfental  philosophy  seems,  in  his  eyes,  a  sony  siibstitute  and 
exchange  for  deep  and  accurate  scholarship ;  and  he  considers 
the  direct  advantages  which  can  result  from  any  intellectual 
pursuit,  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  its  reflective  efficacy  in 
developing  the  faculties  and  purifying  the  heart. 

Our  object,  however,  in  the  present  article,  is  not  so  much  to 
canvass  the  merits  of  Mr.  Rose's  sermon,  as  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  dispute  between  him  and  his  opponents  ;  to  ascertain  how 
far  he  is  borne  out  by  facts,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  some  re- 
marks upon  certain  institutions  to  which  his  strictures  peculiarly 
apply,  and  which  appear  to  deserve  a  more  careful  consideration 
than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

As  to  the  facts,  then,  we  cannot  go  the  whole  length  with  this  nerv- 
ous and  uncompromising  writer,  when  he  asserts,  that  "  the  coun- 
try, which  once,  within  a  few  years,  produced  and  gloried  in  a 
More,  a  Norris,  a  Cudworth,  and  u  Stillingfleet,  must  blush  to 
confess,  that  she  can  hardly  name  among  all  her  sons,  more  than 
a  single  metaphysical  or  ethical  student ;  that  scholarship  of  the 
higher  class  possesses  only  a  bare  and  dubious  existence ;  that 
jmre  literature  shares  the  same  neglect ;  and  that  every  department 
of  intellectual  research,  which  requires  time,  and  thought,  ami 
patience,  without  offering  a  prospect  of  immediate  advantage, 
is  rejected  with  a  vehemence  of  anger,  and  branded  as  visionary." 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  happy  in  believing,  that  there  are  yet 
among  us  many  sound  and  excellent  divines,  many  "  ripe  and 
good"  scholars ;  many  contemplative  and  profound  students,  by 
whom  "  knowledge  is  valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  only  for  its 
direct  and  practical  utility."  But,  that  Mr.  Rose  is  right  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  a  truth,  of  which  we  are  more  and  more 
confirmed,  by  the  experience  of  every  hour.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny,  as  long  as  we  speak  in  generals,  that  the  grand  object  of  pur- 
suit is  the  knowledge  of  the  material  universe,  as  tending,  most 
directly,  to  add  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to 
bestow  immediate  reward  on  those  whose  sagacity  leads  them  to 
discovery  themselves,  or  to  profit  by  the  discoveries  of  others. 
The  prevalent  bias  of  the  times,  unquestionably,  leads  towards 
mechanical  and  astronomical  science.  We  may  trace  this  ten- 
dency in  the  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  patents  which  have 
been  granted  for  inventions  or  improvements  in  inachinery,  or 
for  processes  connected  with  the  useful  arts ;  in  the  variety  of 
companies,  which  two  or  three  years  ago  burst  into  existence,  for 
insurance — for  mining — for  rail-roads — for  canals — for  the  supply 
of  factitious  wants,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  more  homely  fore- 
fathers, were   unfelt  and  unimagined  :  in  the  discourse  and  habits 
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of  society ;  in  llie  tone  of  literature,  and  more  especially  in  the 
topics  (liscusseil  by  the  Journals,  the  Reviews,  the  Magazines, 
and  all  other  periodical  publications,  of  which  it  is  the  conuiion 
province  to  reHect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
people.  If  we  look  either  at  the  aggregate  number  of  books  pub- 
lished, by  a  reference  to  the  annual,  or  quarterly,  or  monthly  cata- 
logues ;  or  at  the  degree  of  poi>uIarity,  which  is  acquired  by 
any  single  protluction,  we  shall  find,  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
works,  and  the  widest  sphere  of  circulation,  must  be  ascribed  to 
subjects,  which  are  either  calculated  to  afford  mere  amusement, 
or  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  use  and  accommodation  of 
animal  life.  We  can  hardly  give  a  publication  a  worse  name,  as  is 
well  known  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  many  other  writers  of  very 
considerable  powers,  than  by  calling  it  metaphysical,  or  by  hinting 
that  j}ietap/ii/sics  are  mixed  up  with  its  ostensible  matter  :  the 
case  is  little  better  with  respect  to  ethical  and  logical  disquisitions  : 
a  volume  of  poetry  is  about  the  most  hazardous  of  literary  specu- 
lations ;  and  the  question  of  "  cid  bono  V  is  not  unfrequently 
asked  with  a  shrug  and  a  sneer  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
treatise  on  chemistry  is  bought  and  read  with  comparative  avidity  ; 
for  the  crudest  lucubrations  of  the  political  economists,  there 
is,  to  borrow  one  of  their  own  phrases,  "  a  steady  demand  in  the 
market;"  and  fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  few  hundred  pages, 
upon  the  sublime  and  momentous  topic  of  domestic  cookery. 

These  effects  have  arisen  from  the  joint  operation  of  several 
existing  causes;  but  the  principal  of  them  are.  First,  the  natural 
spirit  of  a  country,  distinguished  throughout  the  world  for  its  com- 
merce, its  manufactures,  its  practical  enterprise  and  skill.  Se- 
cond; the  increase  of  luxury  and  artificial  desires,  consequent 
upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Third;  the  inherent  distinc- 
tion between  the  moral  and  mechanical  sciences,  inasmuch  as  the 
advantages  of  the  one  class  are  palpable  at  once,  and  obvious  to 
all  mankind,  while  the  benefits  of  the  other  are  less  visible  and 
obtrusive,  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  are,  in  reality,  greater  and 
more  lasting.  Fourth;  the  accidental  splendour  thrown  around 
the  former  department  of  knowledge,  and  the  new  stimulus  given 
to  its  pursuit  by  the  late  magnificent  discoveries,  the  results  of 
which  are  daily  and  deservedly  regarded  with  mingled  admiration 
and  astonishment.  A  Fifth,  and  more  remote  cause,  may  per- 
haps be  added,  in  our  reverence  for  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  of 
which  the  character  is  so  eminently  inductive  and  experimental, 
and  of  which  the  chief  aim  seems,  or  at  least  is  generally  supposed 
to  be,  as  its  founder  himself  expresses  it,  "  the  enlargement  of 
man's  dominion  over  nature,"     Partial  and  mistaken  views  of  his 
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system  have  very  probably  been  formed  :  but  still  the  actual  con- 
sequence has  been  to  ensure  a  paramount  superiority  to  objec- 
tive and  physical,  over  metaphysical  and  subjective  studies. 

Having  thus  attempted  a  general  and  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
signs  and  temper  of  the  times,  with  reference  to  knowledge,  we 
shall  now  hasten  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts,  as  they  re- 
gard modern  systems  of  popular  instruction. 

In  speaking  of  Elementary  Schools,  the  remark,  however  trite, 
can  scarcely  too  often  be  repeated,  that  reading  and  writing  are 
the  instruments  and  not  the  substance  of  knowledge,  or  proper 
education.  It  is  not  enough  to  furnish  boys — and  of  course 
girls  might  be  included,  but  that  we  have  no  room  to  treat  of 
female  instruction — with  the  capacity  of  acquiring  information, 
without  duly  initiating  them  into  those  kinds  of  learning,  which 
ought  most  to  be  acquired.  Now,  as  far  as  National  Schools 
are  concerned,  strict  attention  is  undoubtedly  paid  to  the  incul- 
cation of  virtuous  and  religious  principles  :  but  when  we  consider 
in  our  minds  the  whole  population  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
then  apply  to  it  the  scheme  and  extent  of  existing  education,  we 
perceive,  or  fancy  that  we  perceive,  a  lamentable  chasm  or  defi- 
ciency in  the  case  of  the  children  of  those  persons — as  for  exam- 
ple, petty  shop-keepers  or  very  small  farmers — who  are  above 
sending  them  to  a  Charity  School,  and  have  not  the  means  of 
sending  them  to  a  Classical,  or  even  what  is  called  a  Commercial 
Academy.  We  moreover  apprehend,  that  no  adequate  prepara- 
tory instruction  has  yet  been  provided  for  thousands  of  a  some- 
what lower  class,  who  are  likely  afterwards  to  enrol  themselves 
as  members  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  or  some  other  similar  estab- 
lishment appropriated  to  adults. 

The  conception  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  to  whomsoever  it 
may  originally  belong,  appears  enlightened  as  well  as  philanthro- 
pic. We  mean  simply  the  project  of  teaching,  in  a  cheap  and 
easy  method,  the  application  of  science  to  arts  and  trades,  and 
the  theoretical  principles,  on  which  practice  must  ultimately 
rest,  and  by  which  it  ought  uniformly  to  be  guided.  There  is 
something  extremely  fit  to  dazzle  and  engage  the  mind  in  thus 
turning  artizans  into  philosophers,  and  handicraftsmen  into  stu- 
dious inquirers.  When  we  see  the  means  unfolded  and  brought 
into  play,  by  which  knowledge,  the  most  immediately  useful,  is 
thrown  into  the  very  grasp  of  persons  who  had  never  before  even 
aspired  to  its  attainment :  when  we  perceive  workmen  of  various 
descriptions  enabled  to  instruct  themselves  without  dependence 
on  the  higher  classes  ;  and  in  establishments  placed  under  their 
own  management  and  direction,  become,  as  husbands  and  fathers, 
more  capable   of    supporting  their  wives  and  families,  and,  as. 
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citizens,  more  valuable  and  serviceable  to  the  state,  besides  secur- 
ing an  iiniocont  antl  profitable  o(  cupalion  for  their  leisure  hours, 
we  canuol  but  distorn  an  cii}:;iuc  of  a  two-fold  benefit,  both  from 
the  good  which  it  does,  and  the  vice  and  idleness  which  it  may 
prevent. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  of  course  a 
dark,  one  too.  Few  things  can  Jje  conceived,  which  require  a 
sounder  jiulgnient  anil  a  more  enlarged  experience  than  the  task  of 
founding  such  institutions  upon  the  proper  basis,  of  confining 
them  within  the  due  limits,  and  guarding  them  from  corruption 
and  abuse  bv  wise  ami  stable  regulations.  The  best  intentions 
will  tnih  produce  harm  without  the  most  consummate  prudence 
and  skill,  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  greatest  difficulty  con- 
sists in  fixing  w  ith  exact  nicety  the  scale  on  which  such  establish- 
ments should  be  formed,  and  the  views  and  spirit  with  which 
thev  shoulil  be  conducted;  or  in  accurately  adjusting  the  lectures 
and  other  modes  of  tuition  to  the  wants  and  situations  of  the 
learners.  Associations  of  this  kind  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
beget  among  the  members  the  most  mischievous  ideas  of  orandeur 
and  self-importance  ;  and  information  may  be  so  bestowed,  as  to 
cause  evils,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  which  neither  the 
limits  nor  the  consequences  can  be  foreseen.  Attempts  may,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  be  made,  not  merely  to  gratify  the  thirst  for 
scientific  instruction  upon  matters  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
mechanics,  but  to  excite  in  their  breasts  a  modest  desire  for  fur- 
ther improvement,  by  opening  to  them  by  degrees  some  glimpses 
of  other  knowledge,  sublimer  in  its  character,  and  more  elevated 
in  its  object ; — but  these  advantages  can  never  be  obtained  with- 
out the  risk  of  flying  above  the  level  of  their  capacity,  and  their 
previous  acquirements ;  and  of  inflating  their  minds  by  confused 
and  undigested  notions  upon  many  departments  of  intellectual 
research,  with  which  under  their  circumstances  a  thoiough  ac- 
quaintance is  impossible.  Practice,  built  upon  long  habit  and 
observation,  may  thus  be  far  preferable  to  crude  and  imperfect 
science  :  and,  without  constant  vigilance,  feelings  may  be  engen- 
dered among  the  workmen,  evincing  not  so  much  the  honour- 
able desire  of  bettering  their  condition  by  patient  industry,  as  a 
hankering  discontent — an  overweening  piide  and  self-conceit  with 
regard  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  attainments,  and  a  mingled 
envy  and  contempt  of  the  masters  by  whom  they  are  emploved, 
and,  in  general,  of  their  superiors  in  external  raitk,  or  influence, 
or  wealth. 

Whether  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  here  mentioned,  have 
been  altogether  surmounted  in  the  establishments,  which  are  al- 
ready in   actual   operation,  we  shall  be  better  able   to   form  an 
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opinion,  by  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  one  thing,  desirable  beyond  every  other  in  such  an  Insti- 
tution, appears  to  be,  that  all  should  be  managed  in   the    most 
simple,  quiet,  and  unpretending  manner;  and  the  one  thing  most 
to  be  avoided,  that  it  should  be  made  a  hobby  and  show-room  for 
the  patrons,  instead  of  being  wholly  a  place  of  profitable   study 
for  the  artizans.  There  can  never  be  any  need  of  giving  a  studied 
dignity  and  importance  to  these  establishments;  for  their  natural 
and  inevitable  tendency  is  to  exalt  the  notions  of  the  mechanics 
quite  enough  without   adventitious  aid.     Yet  we  think,  that  in 
London — to  say  nothing  of  other  towns — there  has  been  a  vast 
deal  of  superfluous  ostentation  and  parade.     The  real  interests  of 
the   mechanics    have  in  a  certain  degree   been  sacrificed  to   the 
glory  of  headmg  a  procession,  and  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
speech.    When  the  building  for  the  Institute   was    begun,  and 
again  when  it  was  finished.  Dr.  Birkbeck  took  occasion  to  utter 
a  florid  and  declamatory  harangue  about  "opening  the  Temple  of 
Knowledge,"  and  "  accelerating   the  march  of  the  mind,"  with 
other  flowers  of  rhetoric,  of  which  the  beauty  and  freshness  have 
been  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  lips  through  which  they  have 
occasionally  passed.     Mr.  Brougham  next  mounted  the  rostrum 
with  the  kind  permission  of  the  assembly ;  and  completely  identi- 
fying himself  M'ith  its  members — among  whom  he  has  by  the  way 
been  enrolled — pronounced  a  long  discourse  for  the  edification  of 
his  fellow-mechanics,     and  talked  of   "  our "  worthy  president, 
"our"  duties,  "   our"  energies,  "our"  resources,    and    "our" 
prospects.      What  could  be  his  motive,  we  shall  not   endeavour 
to  divine ;  but  does  he  suppose,  that,  by  this  idle  and  spurious 
condescension,  the  workmen  will  imagine  Mr.  Brougham  to  be 
either  reducing,   or  meaning  to   reduce,  himself  to  an  equality 
with  their  station  ?  or  m  ill  they  not   rather  think,  that  they  are 
raised,  or  intended  to   be  raised,  almost  to  the  level  of  persons 
who  move  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  with  Mr.  Brougham  ?     At 
the  same,  or  a  similar,  meeting.  Dr.  Birkbeck  expatiated  on  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and   spoke  with  honor  of  "  immortal 
man  counterpoising  a  coal-basket !"  Now,  in  the  name  of  human 
improvement,  and  in  fiu  therance  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
let  science  be  advanced  as  far  and  as  fast  as  may  be  possible : — 
but  in  the  mean  time,  let  not  the  lower  classes  be  disgusted  with 
their  toilsome,  yet  necessary  employments.    Such  language  ought 
at  least  to  be  reserved  for  that  golden  age,  when  the  progress  of 
knowledge  shall  have  superseded  all  the  humbler  kinds  of  manual 
or  corporeal  exertion.     For  our  own  parts,   we  apprehend  that 
this  consummation  will  not  be  realized,  until  a  complete  change 
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shall  have  been  effected  both  in  the  human  frame,  and  in  the  ma- 
terial universe.  At  present,  it  seems  almost  as  sensible  to  com- 
plain of  "  immortal  man"  eatinj::;,  or  "  immortal  man  "  drinking, 
or  "  immortal  man"  performini;  the  other  more  degrading  offices 
connected  with  our  physical  infirmities  anil  wants.  What,  too, 
shall  we  say  of  "  immortal  man "  blacking  shoes,  or  cleaning 
knives  and  forks,  or  sweeping  the  streets,  or  breaking  the  stones 
for  the  roads  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Mac  Adam  ?  As  long  as 
these  things  nmst  be  done  at  all,  it  is  surely  better  that  they  should 
be  done  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  We  might  pursue  the  subject; 
but  we  feel  convinced  that  Dr.  Birkbeck, — whom  we  readily  be- 
lieve to  be  a  man  of  learning  and  of  excellent  intentions,  although 
he  may  be  somewhat  too  fond  of  playing  the  first  part  in  an 
establishment,  which  has  conferred  upon  him  a  notoriety  that 
might  not  otherw  ise  have  fallen  to  his  lot, — will  see  the  propriety 
of  refraining  from  such  expressions  at  a  period,  when — whatever 
may  be  the  case  hereafter — there  are  still  gradations  in  society, 
and  some  persons  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  There  would 
be  infinitely  more  wisdom  in  telling  the  mechanics,  that  it  is  not 
immortal  man,  who  counterpoises  the  coal-basket,  but  mortal  man 
in  his  state  of  trial  and  probation,  before  he  has  put  on  his  immor- 
tality ;  and  that,  in  this,  the  truest  and  most  philosophical  view  of 
human  concerns,  there  is  nothing,  which  can  really  be  degrading, 
except  idleness,  or  immorality,  or  that  distempered  fretfulness, 
which  destroys  the  individual's  own  peace  of  mind,  while  it  is 
apt  to  disturb  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Mr.  Brougham  remarks  in  his  "  Practical  Observations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Working  Classes  and  their  Employers,"  that"  much 
depends  upon  a  right  course  being  taken  at  first;  proper  rules 
laid  down  ;  fit  subjects  selected  for  Lectures  ;  good  teachers  cho- 
sen :  and  that  upon  all  these  matters  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
those,  who  chiefly  contribute  to  found  the  several  institutions, 
must  receive  great  attention."  Yet,  if  we  had  any  quarrel  with 
the  Founder  and  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London, 
we  might  hint,  that  the  "  subjects  selected  for  Lectures,"  even  by 
himself — as  for  example,  "  The  Theorif  of  the  Winds," — have  not 
always  been  the  most  appropriate  and  serviceable  in  the  world ; 
nor  the  tone  of  sentiment  and  style  precisely  suited  to  the  com- 
prehension of  his  hearerr.,  or  the  few  opportunities  which  they 
can  have  found  for  the  cultivation  of  their  understandings  in  early 
life. 

Again,  if  these  Establishments  are  to  be  placed,  as  we  gene- 
rally find  them,  under  the  control  of  the  Artizans,  some  provision 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  made,  and  some  guarantee  to  be  afforded, 
that  they  will  uniformly  be  devoted  to  their  primary  and  ostensible 
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purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  Lectures,  and  not  turned  into  any 
thing    which   bears,   or  even  resembles,  the  shape  of  a  British 
Forum,  a  Debating  Society,  or  a  Spouting  Club.     If  ever  this 
should  be  the  case,  the  spirit  of  illegal   combination  will  most 
probably  be  fostered,  and  the  whole  utility  of  the  Institutions  will 
evaporate  in  frothy  disputes.     Mr.  Brougham,  who  appears  from 
many  passages  in  his  Pamphlet,   to  be  a  most  strenuous  stickler 
for  the  principle,  that  the  management  and  direction  of  their  In- 
stitutes should  be  left  either  principally,  or  entirely,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mechanics,  has  added  in  one  place,  "  We  have  never  found 
any  inconvenience  from  this  plan  during   the  twelve  months  that 
our  Institution   in   London  has  been  established.     In  Glasgow, 
there  is  a  much  longer  experience  in  its  favour  ;  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  a  contrary  plan  having  at  one  time  been  pursued  there, 
the  men  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  the  Lecture,  and  the  Insti- 
tution declined."     Mr.  Brougham  may  view  the  fact  thus  related, 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction,  as  corroborating  the  system 
which   he  recommends :  but  to   us  it  is  rather  a  demonstration, 
that  these  establishments  have    always  a  tendency  towards  be- 
coming mere  haranguing  societies  for  the  journeymen  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns ;  and  that,  without  the  utmost  care, 
the  seeds  of  abuse  and  decay  will  be  soon  mingled  with  their  con- 
stitution.    Let  not  our  remark  be  misinterpreted  :  we  make  it, 
because  we  sincerely  wish  them  well.     We  here  see — and  we  re- 
gret to  see — a  proof,  that,  with  some  at  least  of  the  workmen,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  may  be  subordinate  to  the  pride  of  conduct- 
ing an  establishment  of  their  own,  to  the  love  of  having  an  Even- 
ing Assembly,  and  hearing  themselves  talk.     But  a  far  stronger 
instance  may  be  adduced  in  the  meeting,  which   was  previously 
described  in  hand-bills,  as  likely  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest  and 
importance  to  the  Mechanics,  and  which  was  very  lately  convened 
in  the  theatre — as  it  is  magniloquently  and   somewhat  absurdly 
called — of  the   Institute  in  London  :  where  a   large   number  of 
persons  were  congregated  for  no  other  apparent  purpose,  except 
perhaps  the  pleasure  of  debate,  than  to  pass  a  resolution  for  sup- 
porting the  Trades'  Newspaper,  because  it  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  working   classes,  and  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  a  scheme, 
which   was  very  seriously   proposed,  of  forming  themselves  into 
Associations  upon  the  plan  suggested,  and  in  part  reduced  to 
practice,  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark  and  of  Harmony! 

The  mention,  in  connection  with  Mechanics'  Institutes,  of  an 
enthusiast,  who,  however  philanthropic,  is  so  decidedly  at  war 
with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  regulations,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  every  civilized  country,  which  exists,  or  has  existed, 
leads  us  to  that  part  of  our  subject,  about  which  we  feel  the  most 
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iininoiliato  coiicoin, — namely,  llie  quantity  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  uliicli  is  provided  at  these,  or  similar,  establishments. 

Here,  in  order  to  furnish  our  readers  wilh  the  most  accurate 
and  ntiiinpe;u  lr,d)le  (/ata  for  the  regidation  of  their  opinions,  we 
shall  copy  an  ollicial  advertisement,  extracted  from  the  Examiner 
of  November  the  ICth,  18'2(),  and  inserted  by  the  committee  of 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institution. 

"  Tlio  inil)lic  arc  respectfully  informed,  that  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  sliilliiigs  will  confer  the  following  important  advantages  :  — 

"  1.  A(hnission  to  the  lectures,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  each  week. 

"  2.  To  the  Kcading-Room,  open  daily,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
ten  ill  the  evening,  and  to  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Circulation,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  '2,r)00  volumes. 

"  3.  To  the  Elementary  Schools  for  instructions  in  Arithmetic,  Mathe- 
matics, Draxii/ig,  Freiic/i,  Gcograp/ii/,  and  Writing." 

We  thus  easily  discern  of  wiiat  kind  is  the  education  provided 
for  the  mechanics.  It  is  very  plain,  that  neither  morality  nor  re- 
ligion is  included  in  the  course.  The  lectures,  again,  are  appro- 
priated to  chemistry,  mechanics,  the  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
and  some  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  But  in  addition  to 
the  lectures  and  the  "  School  of  Arts,"  we  find,  also,  that  exten- 
sive libraries  have  been  formed.  Of  what  books  are  they  com- 
posed ?  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Brougham.  In  one  place  he  says, 
"  the  books  are  of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  theology, 
winch,  from  the  various  sects  the  men  belong  to,  is  of  necessity 
excluded."  In  another  passage,  he  makes  the  same  assertion  in 
substance,  both  with  regard  to  circulating  libraries,  and  also  to 
reading  societies  and  book  clubs.  In  some  institutions,  too, 
"  oiignial  papers  upon  subjects  of  science  and  literature  are  read 
at  the  quarterly  meetings,  no  topics  being  excluded  from  discus- 
sion except  those  of  a  polemical  and  party  nature."  in  others, 
"  the  men  meet  every  evening,  to  converse  upon  literary  and  sci- 
entitic  subjects,  and  once  a  week  to  lecture  ;  any  one  who  chooses, 
giving  a  fortnight's  notice  that  he  will  treat  on  some  subject,  which 
he  has  been  studying."  "At  these  meetings  for  discussion,  papers 
are  read  and  conversations  entertained  upon  any  scientific  or  lite- 
rary subject,  with  two  exceptions  only,  controversial  divinity  and 
party  politics."  Thus,  we  see,  that  religion  is  pretty  well  put 
/lors  de  combat :  might  we  not  say,  that  it  is  absolutely  scouted  ? 
The  mechanics  may  neither  read  about  it,  nor  write  about  it,  nor 
talk  about  it.  They  are  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  they  are 
strictly  forbidden.  For  the  absence  of  religion,  Mr.  Brougham 
expresses  no  regret;  but  with  politics,  as  we  shall  very  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  perceiving,  he  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  part 
so  easily. 
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Another  engine  of  popular  education  is  the  publication  of 
cheap  works  :  these  have  sometimes  been  produced  entire  and  at 
once,  but  more  frequently  they  have  been  published  by  degrees  in 
parts,  or  numbers;  the  latter  method  being  better  '•'  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  classes,  M'hose  income  is  derived  from  wages." 
The  distress  which  has  lately  occurred  in  the  book-selling,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  trades,  has,  for  the  present,  inflicted  a  terrible 
check  upon  this  system  of  instruction ;  but  we  may  refer  to  Mr. 
Brougham  for  information  as  to  what  it  was  when  in  active  ope- 
ration, and,  tlierefore,  as  to  what  it  will  probably  be  again,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  resuscitated  into  its  former  vigour.     He  tells  us — 

"  The  ciiTiilation  of  cheap  works  of  a  merely  amusing  kind,  as  well 
as  of  those  coimected  with  the  arts,  is  at  present  (in  1824-5,)  very  great 
in  England  ;  those  of  an  aspect  somexohat  more  forbidding,  though  at  once 
moral,  interesting,  and  most  useful,  is  very  limited ;  while  in  Scotland 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  them.'' 

And  again — 

"  In  looking  over  the  list  of  those  cheap  publications,  which  are  un- 
connected with  the  arts,  we  certainly  do  not  find  many  that  are  of  a 
very  instructive  cast ;  and  here  it  is  that  something  may  be  done  by  way 
of  encouragement." 

Soon  after  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  excellent  and  instructive  speech  upon  par- 
liamentary reform,  delivered  in  1822,  stated,  that  an  '  establishment  was 
commenced  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  individuals,  with  a  capital  of 
not  less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  standard  works  at  a 
cheap  rate  ;'  and  he  added,  that  it  had  been  *  very  much  checked  in  its 
operation  by  one  of  those  acts  for  the  suppression  of  knowledge,  which 
were  passed  in  the  year  1819,  although  one  of  its  rules  was  not  to  allow 
the  vendors  of  its  works  to  sell  any  book  on  the  political  controversies 
of  the  day."  The  only  part  of  this  plan  which  appears  at  all  objection- 
able, is  the  restriction  upon  politics.  Why  should  not  political,  as  well 
as  all  other  works,  be  published  in  a  cheap  form  and  in  numbers.  To 
allow,  or  rather  to  induce  the  people  to  take  part  in  discussions  upon  po- 
litical economy  is  not  merely  safe,  but  most  wholesome  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  yet  some  points  connected  with  them  are  matter  of  pretty  warm 
contention  in  the  present  times  ;  but  these  may  be  freely  handled,  it 
seems,  with  safety  ;  indeed,  unless  they  are  so  handled,  such  subjects 
cannot  be  discussed  at  all.  Why  then  may  not  ever]/  topic  of  politics, 
party  as  ivcll  as  general,  be  treated  of  in  cheap  publications  ?  It  is  highly 
useful  to  the  community  that  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil,  should  be  well  understood  by  every  man,  who  lives 
under  it.  The  great  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  mightily 
promoted  by  such  wholesome  instruction  ;  but  the  good  order  of  society 
gains  to  the  full  as  nuich  by  it.     The  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  sta- 
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bility  of  the  government,  could  not  be  more  etlcctually  secured  than  by 
the  universal  diflusion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  The  abuses,  which 
thrt)iij;li  time  have  crept  into  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  the  errors 
comniitlcd  in  its  administration,  and  the  improvements,  which  a  change 
of  circumstances  require,  even  in  its  principles,  may  most  fitly  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  same  manner." 

Now,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  here  inculcated  by 
Mr.  Hroutibani.  Wv  think,  that  in  a  free  country  it  is  manifestly 
impossible,  wlutlur  it  be  desirable  or  not,  that  the  working  nie- 
clianics,  or  the  lower  classes  in  general,  should  be  prevented  from 
reading  about  politics,  or  from  disputing  upon  political  subjects. 
Thr  ntwspaper  comes  with  the  Sunday  morning;  they  can  read 
it,  anil  they  ?r/// read  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  reading  of  our  Eng- 
lish artizans  may,  for  the  most  part,  fairly  be  summed  up  in  the 
"  Mechanics'  Magazine,"  and  the  "  Mechanics'  Register,"  some 
cheap  publications  of  a  lighter  cast,  such  as  "  The  Mirror,"  and 
the  weekly  journals.  But  we  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Brougham,  if 
he  is  so  anxious  to  admit  politics,  with  what  consistency  can  he 
exclude  religion  ?  With  what  reason  will  he  open  the  door  wide 
for  the  one,  and  shut  it  in  the  face  of  the  other  with  something 
like  disdain  ?  Are  the  points  of  disagreement  so  much  more  nu- 
merous, or  the  controversies  and  contentions  likely  to  be  so  much 
more  frequent  and  violent  in  religion  than  in  politics?  Does  it 
not  seem  absurd,  that  a  man  should  be  prohibited  from  reading  a 
religious  treatise  in  his  club  room,  because  there  happens  to  be 
another  man  in  the  same  room  who  is  of  a  different  sect?  Why,  in 
short,  should  theology  alone  be  kept  out  by  a  positive  regulation, 
when  works  upon  every  other  topic  of  human  inquiry  are  liable  to 
admission  or  rejection  according  to  the  votes  of  the  members  in 
any  of  these  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  our  mechanics  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  adults  among  the 
working  classes  of  our  population  :  we  shall  now  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  society,  and  examine  how  far  and  by  what  measures  the 
same  system  is  continued. 

Here  we  would  willingly  say  something  of  the  various  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  which  have  been  formed  in  the  metro- 
polis and  elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  orders,  as  for 
instance,  clerks  and  other  persons  who  are  employed  during  the 
day  in  offices  or  counting-houses,  and  who  are  desirous  of  de- 
voting some  part  of  the  evening  to  the  improvement  of  their 
minds.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  a  short  investigation 
as  to  the  kind  of  lectures  which  are  given,  and  the  description 
of  books  which  furnish  the  libraries  with  their  contents.  The  j 
inquiry,  too,  might  have  a  double  degree  of  interest,  as  these  in- 1 
stitutions  are  intended  for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes.     But  if 
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we  once  began  with  concerns  so  numerous,  and  so  generally  ex- 
tended through  the  kingdom,  we  might  find  it  very  difficult  to  stop; 
and  our  present  object  will  be  more  speedily  and  completely  at- 
tained by  hastening  forward  to  the  last  and  most  striking  project 
connected  with  education,  namely,  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  new  University  in  London. 

The  idea,  however,  of  a  new  University  is  far  from  original.  There 
is  an  old  treatise  extant,  entitled  "  The  Third  Universitie  of  Eng- 
land :"  and  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  suggested,  that  an  uni- 
versity might  be  founded  at  York,  Lord  Fitzwiiliam  offered,  as  it 
is  said,  to  subscribe  the  magnificent  sum  of  of-SOjOOO  for  that  ex- 
press purpose.  In  London  itself,  too,  a  similar  plan  has  been 
started  more  than  once,  yet  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  ear- 
lier propositions  of  this  nature  were  chiefly  sarcastic  and  ironical, 
and  seem  intended  to  show  that  London  is  a  place,  where  the  sci- 
ences of  folly  and  debauchery  are  most  likely  to  be  taught. 

We  re-quote  the  following  lines,  from  a  contemporary  publica- 
tion. They  are  in  an  old  play  bv  Thomas  Randolph,  entitled 
"  The  Muses'  Looking  Glass." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  thought  on't — I  will  straightway  build 
A  free-school  here  in  London — a  free-school 
For  th'  education  of  young  gentlemen  ; 
To  study  how  to  drink,  and  take  tobacco. 
To  swear,  to  roar,  to  dice,  to  drab,  to  quarrel. 
'Twill  be  the  great  gymnasium  of  the  realm  ; 
The  frontisterlum  of  Great  Brittainy  !" 

In  the  same  spirit  there  is  an  amusing  paper,  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  in  the  Connoisseur  (No.  J?.)  proving  the  city  of 
London  to  be  an  university,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  taught  there 
in  greater  perfection  than  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  begins 
thus — 

"  Though  many  historians  have  described  the  city  of  London  (in 
which  we  may  include  Westminster)  with  great  accuracy,  yet  they  have 
not  set  it  out  in  the  full  light,  which  at  present  it  deserves  : — they  have 
not  distinguished  it  as  a  iiniversity.  Paris  is  a  university,  Dublin  is  a 
university,  even  Moscow  is  a  university.  But  London  has  not  been  ho- 
noured with  that  title.  I  will  allow  our  metropolis  to  have  been  origin- 
ally intended  only  as  a  city  of  trade  ;  and  I  will  farther  own,  that  scarce 
any  sciences,  except  such  as  are  purely  mercantile,  were  cultivated  in  it, 
till  within  these  last  thirty  years.  But  from  that  period  of  time,  I  may  say 
a  whole  army,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  sciences,  have  amicably  marched  in 
upon  us,  and  have  fixed  themselves  as  auxiliaries  to  our  capital.  The  four 
greater  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  which  are 
taught  in  other  universities,  are  in  their  highest  perfection  here.'' 
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ExenipliCications  arc  then  made  with  imuli  mock  gravity  in  the 
cases  of  "  h)iiic,"  "  ch)qucnce,"  "  music,"  "  ethics,  or  moral  i)hi- 
losophy,"  "  experiiucntal  philosophy,"  and  "  hyihaidics,"  all  iii- 
tcndiHl  to  expose  the  vices,  the  eoutentioiis,  and  the  drunkenness 
of  the  iiihaliitaiits  of  the  caj)ital  in  those  days. 

IJnt  it  is  time  to  proceed  in  sober  seriousness  to  the  establish- 
ment which  is  now  in  progress.  We  shall,  perhaps,  better  nndcr- 
stanil  its  nature  by  castnig  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  similar 
proji'cts  which  have  preceded,  and,  unless  we  are  very  much  mis- 
taken, helped  to  produce  it.  The  chief  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
the  Chrestomathia  of  Mr.  Bentham,  "  being  the  Design  of  an  In- 
stitution j)roposed  to  be  set  on  foot  under  the  name  of  the  Clnes- 
toniathic  Day  School,  or  Chrestomatliic  School  for  the  Extension 
of  the  new  System  of  Instruction  to  the  Higher  Branches  of 
Learning,  for  the  use  of  the  Middling  and  Higher  Ranks  of 
Life,"  with  a  second  part,  "  containing  a  new  Nomenclature 
and  Classiiication  of  the  Sciences,  grounded  on  the  Application 
of  the  Logical  Principle  of  exhausted  bifurcate  Analysis  to  the 
Moral  Principle  of  general  Utility."  In  many  respects  relating 
both  to  the  form  and  the  spirit,  the  Chrestomatliic  Day  School  of 
;Mr.  Benlham  is  the  exact  prototype  and  counterpart  of  the  Lon- 
don University  of  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Campbell.  The  plan 
of  the  former  is  divided  into  five  stages,  and  comprehends  a  very 
extensive  list  of  sciences.  They  belong  principally,  however,  to 
mechanics,  chemistry,  or  natural  philosophy;  and  there  are  some 
very  remarkable  omissions,  with  regard  to  which  the  model,  as  we 
shall  presently  discover,  has  been  since  copied  with  very  tolera- 
ble fidelity.  Thus  "  private  ethics  or  morals  (controverted 
points)"  can  find  no  place  in  any  of  the  stages  on  the  ensuing- 
grounds,  "  time  of  life  too  early,"  and  "  admittance  pregnant  with 
exclusion."  Divinity,  for  the  same  reasons,  is  excluded  in  the 
lump.  But  then  we  have  large  amends  in  the  introduction  of 
other  branches  of  learning  altogether  new.  A  single  specimen  of 
what  is  added  may  surely  teach  us  no  longer  to  regret  what  has 
been  thrown  away.  In  the  fourth  stage,  there  occurs  the  novel 
and  sublime  science  dignified  by  the  winning  and  felicitous  title 
of  Phthisozoics,  and  explained  as  "  the  art  of  destruction  applied 
to  noxious  animals."  On  this  memorable  occasion  Mr.  Bentham 
has  the  subjoined  note. 

"  (Phthisozoics.)  From  two  Greek  words  3  one  of  which  signifies  to 
destroy  ;  the  other  an  animal : — the  art  of  destroying  such  of  the  inferior 
animals,  as,  in  the  character  of  natural  enemies,  threaten  destruction  or 
damage, — to  himself,  or  to  such  animals,  from  which,  in  the  character 
of  natural  servants  or  allies,  it  is  in  man's  power  to  extract  useful  service 
— is  an  art,  not  much  less  necessary  than  tbftt  of  preserving,  and  restor- 
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ing  to  health,  those  his  natnvpX  friends. — Animals  which,  either  iinmedi- 
ately  or  mediately,  as  above,  are  regarded  as  noxious  to  man,  are  com- 
monly included  under  the  general  appellation  of  vermin.  The  Complete 
Vermin-Killer  is  the  title  of  an  old  established  book." — Chrestomaihia, 
vol.  i.  p.  50. 

Hence,  it  would  really  appear,  that  to  become  a  "  complete 
vermi)i-kil/er"  a  destroyer  of  rats  and  bugs,  is  deemed  a  more 
valuable  acquisition  for  a  youth,  than  to  be  a  proficient  in  moral 
and  religious  knowledge.  This  is  no  burlesque — no  caricature — 
no  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Bentham's  foible:  it  is  a  quotation,  ex- 
tracted fairly  and  literally  from  his  own  book.  We  could  laugh, 
we  could  not  help  laughing,  but  that  our  disposition  to  ridicule 
must  be  lost  in  unmixed  sorrow,  if  such  is  the  spirit  of  modern 
instruction,  and  such  are  the  illuminati  of  the  day. 

Next  to  Mr.  Bentham  comes  his  friend  and  disciple  Mr.  Mill, 
who,  be  it  remarked,  is  also  upon  the  list  of  the  council  of  the 
New  London  University.  In  the  article  "  Education,"  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  after 
lavishing  his  praises  upon  the  Chrestomathic  scheme,  and  speak- 
ing in  disparagement  of  older  systems,  this  gentleman  proceeds 
to  observe : — 

"  The  celebrated  German  philosopher,  "Wolf,  remarks  the  aversion  of 
the  universities  to  all  improvement,  as  a  notorious  thing,  founded  upon 
adequate  motives,  in  the  following  terms — '  Non  adeo  impune  turbare 
licet  scholarum  quietem,  et  docentibus  lucrosam,  et  discentibus  jucundam.' 
Woljii  Log.  Dedic.  p.  2. 

"  But  though  such  and  so  great  are  the  evil  tendencies,  which  are  to 
be  guarded  against  in  associated  seminaries  of  education  j  evil  tendencies, 
which  are  apt  to  be  indefinitely  increased,  when  they  are  united  with  an 
ecclesiastical  estaldishment,  because  whatever  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  the  universities  ha,ve  in  that  case  an  interest  to  bend  the  whole 
force  of  their  education  to  the  support  of  them  all,  and  the  human  mind 
can  only  be  rendered  th(i  friend  of  abuses,  in  proportion  as  it  is  vitiated, 
intellectually  or  morally,  or  both  ;  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be  con- 
fessed, tliat  there  are  great  advantages  in  putting  it  in  the  power  of  youth 
to  obtain  all  the  branches  of  their  education  in  one  place ;  even  in  assem- 
bling a  certain  number  of  them  together,  when  the  principle  of  emula- 
tion acts  with  powerful  effect ;  and  the  carrying  on  the  complicated  pro- 
cess according  to  a  regular  plan,  under  a  certain  degree  of  discipline, 
and  with  the  powerful  spur  of  publicity.  All  this  ought  not  to  be  rashly 
sacrificed  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  de- 
vising a  plan  for  the  attainment  uf  all  these  advantages,  without  the  evils 
which  have  more  or  less  adhered  to  all  the  collegiate  establishments  which 
Europe  has  yet  enjoyed!' 

In  succeeding  years  the  rage  for  new  plans  and  establishments 
of  education  increased  with  an  accelerated  ratio.     In  lectures,  in 
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pamphlets,  in  letters  addressed  to  the  editors  of  different  journals, 
projects  were  proposed  for  biiil(liii«;  a  grand  place  of  comprehen- 
sive instruction  in  Kt)n(loii.  The  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Friday,  Jan.  21st,  18'2o. 

"  At  a  incctiiig  of  geiitlcincn,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant, 
the  plan  of  an  institution  for  providing  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
voutii  upon  economical  terms,  and  after  the  plan  of  the  most  approved 
j)ul)lic  seminaries,  so  as  to  cnahle  the  middle  class  of  society  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  to  give  their  sons  a  liberal  education,  was  considered, 
and  adopted,  resolutions  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  under  the  title  of  '  The  London  Academical 
Institution.'  The  plans  of  the  direction  and  management  of  this  insti- 
tution are  under  consideration,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  public  in 
a  few  days." 

Mr.  Brougham,  too,  writes,  in  speaking  of  the  higher  classes — 

"  The  present  public  seminaries  must  be  enlarged  ;  and  some  of  the 
greater  cities  of  the  kingdom,  especialli/  the  metropolis,  must  not  he  left 
destitute  of  the  regular  means  within  themselves  of  scientific  education." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  his  letter  to  the 
Times,  suggesting  a  London  College  or  University  ;  and  the 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  scheme  occulred,  about  the  same 
time,  to  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Campbell  and  their  friends,  to 
found  a  London  University  or  College,  and  to  some  Unitarian  and 
other  Dissenters,  to  found  a  London  Academic  Institution;  much 
in  the  same  way,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fluxionary  calculus,  brought  to  their  profound 
minds  by  the  progress  of  mathematical  science,  was  made  almost 
simultaneously  by  Newton  and  by  Leibnitz.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  two  parties  met,  and  the  two  projects  were  com- 
bined ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  interests  of  true  know- 
ledge will  be  benefited  by  the  coalition. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  establishment  through  its  several 
stages  and  gradations,  until  it  has  assumed  the  full  honours  of  its 
present  name.  A  day-school,  an  academic  institution,  a  college, 
an  university — all  these  it  has  already  been  in  turn  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  affirm  which,  if  any  of  them,  it  is  destined  to  re- 
main. Our  historical  statement,  however  slight,  may  be  of  use, 
as  it  affords  the  real  key  to  the  anomalies  and  defects,  which  are 
but  too  apparent  in  the  frame  and  ground-work  of  the  institution. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  lamentable  of  these,  is  the  defi- 
ciency already  so  often  remarked,  the  total  omission  of  religion, 
or,  if  the  names  sound  better  in  the  ears  of  the  founders  and 
directors,  of  divinity,  or  theology,  in  a  scheme  of  education,  which 
pretends  to  be  as  comprehensive  and  "  as  universal  as  possible'' 
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The  absence  of  the  statue  of  Brutus  from  the  Roman  procession 
was  once  accounted  to  be  something  ominous  and  fatal :  but 
what  shall  we  say  when  we  look  over  the  catalogue  of  sciences, 
and  discover  that  religion,  the  end  and  crown  of  all,  is  alone 
wanting  from  the  circle?  In  the  case  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
there  is  some  shadow  of  excuse  :  the  patrons  of  those  establish- 
ments may  say,  "  Our  object  is  an  open  and  a  legitimate  one ;  it 
is  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  them 
power  and  facility  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  employments: 
to  this  object  we  confine  ourselves,  and  we  profess  to  do  nothing 
more  :  their  moral  and  religious  education  we  leave  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  clergy."  Even  Mr.  Bentham  may  assert,  in  defence 
of  his  Chrestomathia,  that  it  is  not  religion  alone  which  he  ex- 
cludes; that  he  also  prevents  literary  composition,  and  ethics, 
and  criticism,  and  rhetoric,  and  national  and  international  law, 
and  even  "  the  all-directing  art  and  science,  logic,  by  some  called 
metaphysics,"  from  interfering  with  his  "  prophylactics,"  his 
"  zohygiantics,"  and  his  "  phthisozoics :"  he  may,  besides,  affirm 
that  his  day-school  was  intended  merely  for  boys ;  that  it  was  not 
called  an  university,  nor  meant  to  be  an  university;  nor  was  the 
school  of  education  declared  to  be  "  as  universal  as  possible." 
But  now  listen  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

"  I  exhort  the  friends  of  the  plan  to  give  it  the  name  of  an  University. 
I  have  been  told  that  we  ought  not  to  call  the  proposed  place  an  univer- 
sity, but  a  school ;  because  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees.  But  why  call  it  by  any  other  name  than  what  it  will 
deserve  }  Now  a  school  generally  means  a  seminary  for  mere  boys,  and 
an  university  means,  both  in  common  parlance  and  in  the  dictionary,  not 
a  place  for  getting  degrees,  but  for  getting  instruction  as  universally  as 
possible.  If  there  be  ridicule,  then,  in  disputing  about  words,  let  it  fall 
exclusively  on  those  who  would  distort  their  etymology,  I  would  by  no 
means  abandon  the  title. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  persons^  whose  favour 
towards  the  proposed  new  establishment  for  education  in  London  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  propitiate,  the  projectors  of  a  London  University 
agreed  to  alter  its  title  to  that  of  a  College. 

"  It  is  expressly  understood,  however,  that  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  altering  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  establishment  is  implied  in  the 
change  of  name.  It  is  still  intended  to  be  a  place  of  as  universal  educa- 
tion, as  means  can  be  found  to  make  it." 

But  to  place  the  matter  more  fully  before  our  readers,  we  shall 
examine  the  reasons  which  are  given  for  the  omission,  with  the 
advantages  which  are  alleged  to  result  from  it;  and  we  shall  then 
see  how  far  they  counterbalance  the  positive  evil,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  mischief  of  separating  religion  from  the  whole  com- 
prehensive range  of  human  knowledge. 
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We  rnncinlier,  wlicn  the  fust  piihlir;  nucting  was  held  at  the 
City  of  l^oiidoii  'I'aveiii,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considc  r- 
:»tion  tli<;  propriety  of  estahli-^hiiig  an  university  in  I.ondon,  to 
htive  hiiird  Mr.  Hrouuhain  d<liv<;r  a  violent  and  dogmatic  oration, 
in  wliicli  thi^i  topi<:  was  liis  principal  tlienu;,  and  at  the  cud  of 
which  he  had  apparently  assured  hiniHelf,  if  he  had  not  convinced 
his  hearers,  that  Im;  had  set  the  matter  complet<!y  at  rest.  An 
tlu!  aHsend)ly  had  ('vidently  f:ome  tog(;ther  with  the  intention  of 
applauding  on»;  side,  and  not  of  listening  to  hoth,  Mr.  JJrougham 
flourished  Ids  arms  in  triumph,  and  renjained  master  of  the  field. 
Yet  we  Innnhly  conceive  that  he  sang  his  pa-an  before  the  vic- 
tory was  gaiuf'd;  and  ahhongh  it  would  have  heeii  obvif)Usly  un- 
wise for  any  nian  to  have  then  risked  the  character  of  a  good 
cause,  by  advocating  it  among  a  set  of  persons  who,  in  their 
liberal  and  enlightened  notions  about  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, would  have  inad<;  it  a  point  of  honour  to  hoot  him  down, 
we  are  (juite  sure  that  a  disputant  of  much  lower  abilities  than 
those  which  Mr.  IJrougham  possesses,  might  have  so  managed 
the  controversy,  as  to  have  reminded  him  of  the  people  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  historian,  who  thought  the  battle  coiif  iiidcfl  almost 
bidoie  it  was  b(rgun,  and  whose  enemies  rushed  upon  them  and 
routed  them,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  erecting  their 
tiojyhy.  To  us,  at  least,  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  partizans  have  always  appeared  about 
the  most  shallow  and  unsatisfactory  which  have  ever  been  palmed 
upon  the  public  easiness  of  b<dief,  and  <lisposition  to  take  things 
for  granted  when  roundly  and  plausibly  alHrmed.  \Vc  may  fairly 
state  them  to  be  as  folhnvs. 

The  first  argument  is  the  one  which  we  have  already  seen  used 
by  Mr.  licntham,  in  his  peculiar  language,  of"  admittance;  {)reg- 
nant  with  exclusion:"  namely,  that  if  religion  be  taught  in  the 
university,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  univeisity  be  connected  and 
id«;ntified  with  p(;culiar  tenets  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  larg(; 
number  of  persons  will  be  excluded,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  glad  to  partake  of  its  advantages.  Jiut  we  doubt  the  fact: 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  proportion  of  scholais  who 
will  stay  away  on  account  of  the  want  of  some  positive  religion, 
will  be  numerically  greater  than  of  tlujse  who  would  absent  them- 
selves because  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  are  avow- 
edly taught.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  it  to 
be  otherwise:  we  would  ask,  why  two  or  more  collegiate  institu- 
tions could  not  be  founded  in  London,  if  the  d<'mand  for  a  new 
university  is  so  loud  and  general  as  has  been  pretended  ?  There 
would  be  no  want  of  professors;  or  the  same  professors  in  human 
sciences  might  lecture  in  both   places   at  difierent  hours,  or  on 
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<1iffcient  days;  and  connect  with  their  several  departments  of  know- 
huioe  that  natural  reh<);ion  which  is  conunon  to  all  Christian  sects; 
while  tiie  particular  views,  on  tlu'  hasis  of  which  each  c()lle«;«>  or 
university  was  huilt,  might  be  separately  expounded  by  particular 
teachers.  We  would  much  rather  see  a  "  Dissenters'  University" 
established  in  Tiondon,  in  the  next  street  to  an  university  for  the 
nicndjcrs  of  the  church,  and  in  fair  and  open  opposition  to  it,  or 
even  a  "  Deists'  University"  instituted  in  the  sanie  way,  than  one, 
like  the  present,  which  professes  to  admit  all  the  other  ingredients 
of  knowledge,  and  rejects  religion  as  something  unwholesome 
and  iin]>alalable.  Nay,  we  would  rather  see  the  professors  of 
various  religious  persuasions  attend  at  limes  respectively  appro- 
j)riated  to  them,  —  although  we  are  aware  that  this  plan  is  not 
without  many  and  serious  inconveniences, — than  we  would  have 
to  remark  die  portentous  chasm  which  is  now  left. 

15ut  it  IS  said  that  one  large  institution  for  the  purposes  of  col- 
legiate education  has  this  indisputable  and  striking  superiority 
over  two  or  more  smaller  ones,  that  all  the  scholars  will  have  the 
IxMiefit  <if  a  fuller  library,  a  richer  museum,  and  a  morc^  complete 
philosophical  apparatus  for  illustration  and  experiments,  than 
could  be  alfordcd  by  any  single  establishment  on  tlu^  other  sys- 
tem. Ill  answer  to  this  assertion,  we  would  say  that  a  library, 
a  museum,  and  a  philosophical  a|)paratus,  abundantly  sutlicient 
for  all  practical  uses,  can  neither  be  very  expensive,  nor  very 
ditlicult  to  be  procured.  Here  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Brougham  himself.  He  shows  us  that  libraries,  of  very  consider- 
abh"  extent,  are  actually  |)os3essed  by  the  niecfianics  ot  several  of 
our  towns,  where  llu^  j)opulation  doiis  not  consist  of  many  thou- 
sands, it  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  students  for  the  most 
part  will  provide  their  own  books.  A  museum,  in  a  city  like 
London,  where  there  are  so  many  at  liand,  must  be  rather  an 
ornamental  than  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  university:  and  with 
regard  to  a  philosophical  apparatus,  Mr.  Brougham  writes — 

"  1  reckon  a  small  sum  for  apparatus.  Great  progress  may  be  made  iu 
teaching  with  very  clica|)  and  simple  experiments.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  showy,  are  the  least  costly  and  compli- 
cated. I'y  far  the  grainiest  discoveries  in  natural  science  were  made 
with  lianlly  any  apparatus.  A  pan  of  water  and  two  tiiermomcters 
were  the  machinery  that,  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Black,  detected  latent 
heat.  A  crown's  worth  of  glass,  three  penny  worth  of  salt,  a  little 
chalk,  and  a  pair  of  scales,  eiial)led  the  same  great  philosopiier  to  found 
the  system  of  modern  chemistry,  by  tracing  the  existence  and  the  com- 
binations of  fixed  air:  witli  little  mf)re  machinery  the  genius  of  Scheele 
created  tlie  materials  of  vvhieli  the  fal)rie  was  built,  and  anticipated  sumo 
of  the  discoveries  that  have  illustrated  a  later  age.  A  prism,  a  lens,  jiud 
NO,  I.— JAN.  1827.  O 
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R  sheet  of  pusteboard,  enabled  Newton  to  unfold  the  composition  of  light, 
and  the  origin  of  colours.  Franklin  ascertained  the  nature  of  lightning 
with  a  kite,  a  wire,  a  bit  of  riband,  and  a  key:  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  chcuii^t  of  our  own  day,  of  Mhose  most  useful,  perhaps  most  philo- 
sophical discovery,  the  principle  might  have  been  traced  with  the  help  of 
a  couunon  wire  tirc-guard.  Even  the  elements  of  mechanics  may  be 
explained  with  apparatus  almost  as  cheap  and  simple.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  a  compendious  set  of  machines  may  be  constructed  to  illus- 
trate, at  a  very  cheap  price,  a  whole  course  of  lectures." 

There  niigiit  even  be  a  library,  a  museum,  anil  a  philosophical 
apparatus  for  lectures,  common  to  more  than  one  college  in  Lon- 
don, while  the  studies  and  exercises  of  each  were  kept  apart.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  a  plan  is  desirable,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is 
a  less  evil  than  the  total  want  of  religious  instruction. 

'2.  Tile  next  argument  is,  that  to  connect  a  new  university  with 
religion,  is  to  create  a  source  of  endless  and  acrimonious  disputes. 
It  is  urged  that  men  may  dift'er  upon  other  sciences  without  anger 
or  bitterness,  or  intemperance,  but  not  upon  religion.  One  pro- 
fessor, for  instance,  we  are  told,  may  teach  one  system  of  chemis- 
try, and  another  professor  may  teach  another,  yet  each  may  retain 
a  strong  respect  and  regard  for  the  abilities  and  character  of  his 
rival  :  and  then,  in  contrast  to  this  mutual  good-will,  there  comes 
some  stale  and  conmion-place  taunt  about  the  "  odium  theologi- 
cum."  Again  we  might  answer,  the  facts  are  erroneously  stated ; 
but  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  altogether  true,  what  are  they  to  the 
purpose  ?  VV^ho  has  ever  wished  that  a  new  university  should  be 
made  an  arena  for  the  controversies  which  will  very  possibly  oc- 
cur, as  long  as  men  are  in  earnest  about  their  religious  faith  ? 
The  real  and  only  question  is,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have 
separate  seminaries,  in  which  the  distinct  tenets  of  various  sects 
might  be  separately  inculcated  ;  or  one  of  larger  dimensions,  and  j 
a  more  ambitious  character,  in  which  the  religion  of  every  sect  is 
alike  prohibited. 

3.  Oh  !  but  say  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  academy  at  the 
end  of  Gower  Street — "we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  religion- 
our  prohibition  only  extends  to  contested  points  in  theology."  Itj 
may  be  remarked,  that  a  dislike  to  religion  is  never  expressed  by 
these  gentlemen.  "  Theology"  or  "  divinity"  is  invariably  the] 
•word.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  difference?! 
we  shall  be  glad  to  know,  what  points  of  theology  2iYe  uncontested! 
and  how  much  of  religion  will  remain  when  the  contested  points  ofl  '' 
theology  are  taken  away  ?  "  You  must  not  leave  Church  of  Eng-I  1^ 
landism,"  says  Mr.  Bentham — and  so  say  the  Dissenters  in  general  :|  ^' 
"you  must  not  leave  the  belief  in  the  divinity  or  atonement  of  JesusI  '* 
Christ/'  say  the  Unitarians  : — "  you  must  not  leave  the  belief  ii^     "* 
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the  Christian  miracles,"  says  the   Deist  :—'•  you  must  not  leave 
the  belief  in  a  God/'  says  the  Atheist.     To  what  point,  then,  will 
the  directors  of  the  new  university  advance? — at  what  point  will 
they  stop  ? — and  what  line  of  demarcation  will  they  draw  ?     Is  their 
establishment  opened   to  persons  of  all  opinions,  or  is   it  not? 
Will  they  admit  the  Socinian,  the  Jew,  the  Infidel,  Deistical,  or 
Atheistical,  or  will  they  not  ?     These  questions  must  be  answered. 
Have  they  settled  the  matter  in  their  own  minds  ?  and  do  they  see 
the  dilemma  to  which  they  will  inevitably  be  reduced  ?     We  should 
have  thought  our  modern  education-mongers  to  have  been  involved 
in  mere  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  ideas,  but  that  we  heard  Mr. 
Brougham,  in  his  tavern  oration,  talking  upon  these  points  with  a 
hardihood,  which  would  have  been  wonderfully  amusing  on  any 
other  subject ;    and  very  gravely  insinuating  that  the  projected 
college  might  justly  claim  the  title  of  being  the  most  religious 
university   in   the   world,    although   it    had    no  jyrofessorship  of 
theology,  since  it  was  open  to  all   religions,  and  had,  besides,  a 
tendency  to  prevent  religious  disputes.     Clearly,  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  prevent  religious  disputes  is,  to  have  no  religion ;  as 
the  best  cure  for  the  tooth-ache  is  extraction  of  the   tooth.     For 
the  rest,  "  open  to  ail,  and  influenced  hi)  none,"  is  the  motto  of  a 
newspaper  ;    perhaps  Mr.  Brougham  will  adopt  it,  as  far  as  reli- 
gion is  concerned,  for  his  most  religious  university.     Yet  there  is 
one  in  Shakspeare,  which,  with  a  little  alteration,  might  be  ren- 
dered still  more  applicable : — "  I  will    get  Peter  Quince  to  write 
a  ballad  of  this  dream  ;   and  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream, 
because  it  hath  no  bottom." 

The  remaining  arguments  are,  that  the  other  sciences  may  be 
taught  equally  well  without  the  introduction  of  theology ;  that 
physical  knowledge  has,  of  itself,  a  tendency  to  inspire  religious 
feelings,  instead  of  causing  infidelity ;  and  that  religion  is  best 
taught  at  home,  under  the  superintendence  of  parents.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  take  these  propositions  into  consideration,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  examine  the  positive  and  immediate  disad- 
vantages which  must  result  from  the  exclusion  of  religion  in  a 
scheme  of  comprehensive  education,  than  to  sift  and  winnow  them 
by  a  previous  and  separate  scrutiny.  To  that  examination,  then, 
we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

We  had  really  imagined,  that  if  any  one  point  was  settled  on 
the  subject  of  the  intellectual  world,  it  was  the  close  connexion  of 
all  the  sciences,  and  the  mutual  light  which  they  throw  upon  each 
other.  Among  almost  innumerable  passages  which  occur,  both 
m  ancient  and  modern  writers,  we  select  the  following  sentences 
from  Bishop  Horsley.  "  The  sciences  are  said,  and  they  are 
truly  said,  to  have  that  mutual  connexion,  that  any  one  of  them 
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iiiiiv  he  better  uiukMstood  for  an  insight  into  the  rest.  And  there 
is  perhaps  no  hrnnch  of  knowledge  which  receives  more  illustration 
from  all  the  rest,  than  the  science  of  religion"  But,  upon  looking 
again,  wo  tind  that  we  might  have  chosen  an  autliority  inlinitely 
more  to  the  purpose;  namely,  the  identical  prospectus  lately 
issued  by  the  council  of  the  London  University.  It  says,  thai 
they  are  endeavouring  to  establish  "  an  institution  of  such  magni- 
tude, as  to  rontbine  the  illustration  and  ornament,  which  even/ part 
of  k)iowledgc  derives  from  every  other,  \\'\i\\  the  advantage  whicli 
accrues  to  all  from  the  outward  aids  and  instruments  of  libraries, 
museums,  and  apparatus."  Again,  it  talks  of  a  seminary,  where 
the  most  eminent  places  in  education  may  be  restored  to  theirj 
natural  rank  among  the  ultimate  and  highest  objects  of  pursuit.! 
Yet,  in  the  "institution  of  such  magnitude,"  religion  is  left  out,  as 
if  it  were  incapable  of  either  bestowing  or  receiving  any  part  of  the 
assistance,  illustration,  and  ornament,  which  evert/  part  of  know- 
ledge derives  from  every  other;  and  in  the  seminary,  where  thf 
most  eminent  places  in  education  are  to  be  restored  to  their  na- 
tural rank,  religion  has  no  rank  or  station  at  all.  We  pass  ov(m 
the  nonsense  about  restoring  a  place  to  a  rank;  because  the  ob 
ject,  which  we  have  at  this  moment  in  view,  is  a  very  serious  am 
important  one;  namely,  to  show  that  the  separation  of  religioi 
from  human  knowledge,  inflicts  a  deep  injury  upon  both. 

It  inflicts  a  deep  injury  upon  human  knowledge,  because  th' 
truest  wisdom,  and  the  most  exalted  lessons,  which  can  be  draw 
from  the  metaphysical  or  physical  sciences,  are  of  a  religious  na 
ture.  The  rest  are,  in  comparison,  the  mere  husk  of  philosophy 
and  we  are  sincerely  of  opinion,  that 

" the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  bini  in  the  wind," 
is  a  far  more  rational  and  intelligent  being  than  the  Sciolist,  wh 
pretends  to  survey   all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  and  inte 
lectual   universe,  and  then  stops    at   second    causes.      But   Mi 
Brougliam  says,  in  liis  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  mechanics, 

"  Happily  the  time  is  past  and  gone,  when  bigots  could  persuade  maj 
kind  that  the  lights  of  philosophy  were  to  be  extinguished  as  dangercj 
to  religion;  and  when  tyrants  cowXd  proscribe  the  instructors  of  ll  ^ 
people  as  enemies  to  their  power.  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine  tl  ;  ' 
the  enlargement  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  (  i  ■' 
universe,  can  dispose  to  unbelief.  It  may  be  a  cure  for  superstition— j  '  ** 
intolerance  it  will  be  a  most  certain  cure  :  but  a  pure  and  true  religion  1 5  «• 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  greatest  expansion  which  the  understanding  (  i  at 
receive  by  the  study  either  of  matter,  or  of  mind.  The  more  widely  scie?  i  si 
is  diffused,  the  better  will  the  Author  of  all  things  be  known,  and  the  Jj  s  u 
will  the  people  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  slight  of  men  and  cunnjg  j 
craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive." 
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Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  the  substance  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall  not  take  notice  of  their  tone,  otherwise  than  by  printing  two 
or  three  of  the  expressions  in  Italics.  But  we  shall  take  leave  to 
turn  Mr.  Brougham's  battery  against  himself.  With  what  face 
can  a  man,  who  writes  in  this  manner,  assert  either  virtually,  or  in 
express  terms,  that  the  sciences  may  be  taught  equally  well,  with- 
out reference  to  theology?  We  can  tell  Mr.  Brougham,  that  na- 
tural philosophy  is  likely  to  lead  to  belief  or  unbelief,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  connected  with  theology  at  every  stage 
of  the  pupil's  progress.  Yet,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  pro- 
jected university,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  theology  and 
science.  But,  if  natural  religion  is  to  be  inculcated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  natural  philosophy,  in  that  case  a  material  departure  is 
at  once  made  from  the  spirit  of  the  plan,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  university ;  or  it  becomes  evident,  that  the  design  is 
not  to  exclude  theology,  or  natural  religion,  but  merely  to  pro- 
hibit Christianity.  Tom  Paine  himself  affirms,  "  all  the  sciences 
should  be  studied  theologically ;"  here  we  coincide  with  Paine  to 
the  very  letter ;  but  we  wish  to  carry  the  observation  much  far- 
ther than  he  would  be  disposed  to  go.  We  assert,  that  the  phy- 
sical sciences  not  only  lose  their  highest  use,  and  interest,  and 
importance,  when  they  are  disjoined  from  natural  religion;  but, 
that  they  are  necessarily  connected,  and  the  observation  applies 
with  tenfold  force  to  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  with  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  Mr.  Brougham  has  asked — for 
we  well  recollect  the  substance  of  his  question,  although  we  do  not 
affect  to  quote  the  exact  words — what  can  points  of  divinity  have 
to  do  with  discussions  about  the  elements  of  material  objects — 
about  acids  and  alkalis — about  quartz  and  mica  ?  Yet  he  must 
surely  know,  that  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  have  been 
brought  forward  to  disprove  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  that 
modern  systems  of  geology  have  an  obvious  bearing  upon  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation  and  the  flood.  , 

But  the  matter  requires  a  more  minute  investigation.  We  shall, 
therefore,  mention  the  several  departments  of  study,  which  are 
included  in  the  course  of  the  London  University  ;  and  then  see,^ 
whether  they  can  be  adequately  taught  without  reference  to  reli- 
gion, both  natural  and  revealed.  We  confidently  defy  the  pro- 
jectors and  defenders  of  this  new  institution  to  maintain  the  affir- 
mative. We  challenge  them  to  a  discussion  of  the  proposition,  as 
being  one  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice  in  a  merely  speculative 
point  of  view  ;  while  it  also  deeply  and  essentially  affects  the  best 
l|  interests  of  mankind.  And  be  it  remarked,  that  the  question  now 
put  is  not,  to  what  conclusion  the  mind  must  come,  as  to  either 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  but  whether  it  be  possible,  fully  and 
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proporlv,  to  oxpountl  the  (Ipi)artments  of  study  embraced  by  the 
8(  luiiu'  of  the  ix)iuloii  University,  witliout  touching  both  upon 
the  one  and  ihr  other  ?  Tliis  simple  inquiry,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
involves  the  whole  eluuaeter  of  the  system  ;  and  by  its  determina- 
lion  the  instilulion  must  stand  or  fall.  We  shall  take  the  studies 
as  ihey  are  at  present;  although  our  case  might  be  strengthened  |j 
by  the  consideration  that  their  number,  according  to  the  pro- 
spectus, is  liable  to  be  indetinitely  augmented. 

'I'hese  departments  of  knowledge  are  thirty-two,  comprised 
under  eight  general  heads,  among  whicii,  it  must  be  here  super-  j 
fluous  to  say,  that  tiie  word  Religion,  or  Theology,  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  first  of  these  is  Language,  Now,  what  lecturer  or 
professor,  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  will  dare  to  commit  himself 
by  the  declaration,  that  it  is  possible  to  take  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  language,  either  pliilosophically  or  histo- 
rically, without  paying  some  regard  to  its  origin  or  structure  ;  or 
to  regard  its  origin  and  structure,  without  examining  whether  it  be 
thediscovery  of  man,  or  the  gift  of  God;  or  to  settle  this  controversy 
without  considering,  whether  all  languages  were  the  same  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  human  race ;  and,  if  so,  how  and  from  what 
causes  tiie  dift'erence  has  arisen  ;  or,  again,  to  do  any  one  of  these 
things  without  making  some  reference  to  the  written  word,  which 
treats  of  the  speech  of  Adam,  and  the  tower  of  Babel  ?  The  absur- 
dity of  such  a  declaration,  if  it  were  made,  would  be  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  school-bov. 

The  fifth  head — since  for  reasons,  which  will  presently  appear, 
we  do  not  intend  to  proceed  regularly  through  the  list — embraces 
the  "  Moral  Sciences,"  which  are  specified  as  being — 1.  "  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy.'  2.  Jurisprudence,  including  Interna- 
tional Law.     .5.  English  Law,  with  (perhaps)  separate  Lectures  i 
on  the  Constitution.     4.  Roman  Law."     VV  ith  the  logical  accu- 
racy of  this  extraordinary  enumeration  of  the  moral  sciences,  we  J 
shall  not  interfere  ;  but  we  ask,  how  any  professor,  how  any  person 
of  connnon  sense, can  disjoin  the  study  of  ethics  from  all  religious,, 
or   theological  speculations?    how,  without  inquiries  about  the| 
accoimtability  of  man  to  a  superior  being — to  whatever  conclu- 
sions they  may  lead — he  can  arrange  and  settle  his  ideas  as  to  thq 
foundations  of  right  and  wrong — the  nature  of  duti/,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  ought  T'     Like  the  ancient  sages,  or,  rather  like  the 
Philosopher   Square,  recorded    in   Tom    Jones,  he   may    prate 
about  prudence,  utility,  and   the  unalterable  fitness   of  thmgs ; 
but  he  will  never  ascertain  even  his  own  notions  upon  the  merest 
elements    of  ethical    philosophy,    without  either    admitting,  o« 
rejecting,    the    existence,    the   superintendence,   and    the   moralj. 
government  of  a  Deity.     But  farther,  to  talk  of  a  professorship " 
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for  "  English  Law,  with  (perhaps)  separate  Lectures  on  the  Con- 
stitution," without  noticing  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  the 
religious  establishment  connected  with  the  state,  is  so  mojistrous 
a  piece  of  folly,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  a  less  one  to  waste  more 
words  upon  its  exposure. 

The  sixth  head  is  "  History."  And  it  is  seriously  proposed  to 
give  lectures  upon  history,  where  one  vast  branch  is  entirely  eccle- 
siastical ;  and  where  the  principal  events  of  the  other  two  branches, 
namely,  civil  and  military  history,  have  almost  invariably  some 
bearing  upon  religion,  either  in  their  causes  or  their  conse- 
quences, without  taking  the  character  of  that  religion  into  account, 
and  expressing  some  opinion  upon  religious  topics  !  We  shall 
not  insult  the  understandings  of  our  readers  by  adding  another 
syllable. 

The  other  heads,  which  we  have  not  already  mentioned,  relate 
to  the  mathematical,  physical,  metaphysical,  political,  economical 
and  medical  sciences.  We  have  to  offer  one  important  remark, 
which  is  applicable  to  them  all.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  which 
has  not  been  made,  and  which  is  not  daily  made,  the  instrument 
of  scientific  infidelity.  The  anatomist  attacks  the  foundation  of 
all  moral  responsibility,  by  tracing  to  a  purely  material  origin  the 
phgenomena  of  thought ;  and  builds  a  scheme  of  necessity  upon 
the  supposed  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain.  The  cranio- 
logist,  or  phrenologist,  does  much  the  same  thing ;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  without  any  such  consciousness  or  design ;  for  many  a 
man  publishes  a  system  without  perceiving  the  consequences  of 
his  own  doctrine.  A  metaphysician,  like  Hume,  will  endeavour 
to  persuade  us,  that  a  belief  in  the  Christian  miracles  is  utterly 
irrational  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  ;  or  he  will 
attempt  to  reduce  man  to  a  mere  machine  of  a  more  ingenious 
and  complicated  frame  than  other  animate  or  inanimate  bodies, 
by  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher  will  attribute  the  wonders  of  the  universe  to 
mechanical  agency — to  fortuitous  concurrences,  the  possibility 
of  which  he  will  calculate  by  the  doctrine  of  chances ;  to  the 
necessary  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is  needless  far- 
ther to  illustrate  the  argument,  by  a  reference  to  political  eco- 
nomy, or  geology,  or  chemistry.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  scepticism  of  the  day,  that  it  draws  its  choicest 
and  most  numerous  weapons  from  the  armoury  of  science.  Dis- 
quisitions upon  verbal  criticism,  or  the  historical  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  books,  require  some  degree  of  learning  and  studious 
research  :  besides,  the  champions  of  Christianity  have  so  well 
disposed  of  this  part  of  the  controversy,  as  to  have  driven  from 
the  field  the  most  acute  and  formidable  of  its  antagonists.     But, 
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on  the  otliiM  liaiul,  a  slight  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  sciences  is  now  so  conmion  an  attainment,  that  hundreds 
of  sciolists  can  shoot  oflF  some  philosophical  popgun  against  the 
rock  of  ages. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  natural  bias  of  youth 
is  almost  always  towards  scepticism.  And  such  is  the  case,  not 
merely  because,  as  Bacon  says,  "  a  little  philosophy  inclines  us  to 
atheism,  and  a  great  deal  of  ]>hilosophy  carries  us  back  to  religion  :" 
but  voutli  has  an  nitellectual  bias  against  religion,  because  it 
would  humble  the  arrogance  of  the  understanding;  and  a  moral 
bias  against  it,  because  it  would  check  the  self-indulgence  of  the 
passions.  In  the  same  degree,  youth  has  a  directly  opposite  bias 
in  favour  of  scientific  infidelity  ;  because  it  seems  to  emanci- 
pate the  mind  from  superstition  and  prejudice;  and  because  it 
lays  few  restraints  upon  the  gratification  of  the  desires. 

Here,  therefore,  we  perceive  in  what  way  the  separation  of 
religion  from  human  knowledge  inflicts  a  deep  injury  upon  the 
former.  This  unnatural  estrangement  deprives  religion  of  that 
peculiar  glory  which  consists  in  crowning  and  harmonizing  all  the  I 
departments  of  intellectual  study,  and  elevating  them  to  their 
highest  dignity  and  use,  while  it  also  cripples  its  means  of  defence 
against  the  shafts  of  argument  and  ridicule  which  are  launched 
from  the  quiver  of  shallow  science  or  mistaken  philosophy.  The 
enthusiast  may  fanatically  imagine  that  profane  learning  is  unne- 
cessary or  hurtful  to  the  teacher  of  religion ;  but  the  more  en- 
lightened theologian  will  look  upon  the  whole  world  of  nature 
and  art,  the  whole  range  of  literature,  of  science,  as  a  commentary 
upon  the  word  of  God,  and  will  be  aware  that  he  can  never  be 
completely  prepared  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  unless  he  be 
armed  at  all  points  with  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  with  divine 
truth.  The  true  interests  of  both  are  identified;  nor  can  we 
conceive  a  more  miserable  system  than  one  which,  if  universally 
acted  upon,  would  provide  for  England,  in  the  next  generation,  u 
ministers  of  religion  deficient  in  human  learning,  and  men  of  I 
learning  destitute  of  religion.  I 

Here  also  we  may  observe  that  the  religion  which  is  likely  to 
be  instilled  at  home,  and   under  the  superintendence  of  parents, 
must  be  a  sorry  substitute   for  the  lessons  of  professed  scholars, 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits.     We  by  no  means 
deny  the  necessity,  or  undervalue  the   power,  of  domestic  incul-    i 
cation  of  religious  principles :  we  are   well   convinced  that  such    ' 
principles  cannot  be  impressed  too  early,  or  too  carefully,  upon 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  child.     But  we  must  recollect, 
that  the  proposed  establishment  is  not  a  preparatory  day-school,  j| 
is  not  a  semmary  intended   for  the  tuition  of  young  gentlemen 
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about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  but  an  University — or,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  explains  the  word,  a  place  of  viniversal  education  for 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  all  opinions.  It  is  idle,  in  such  a  case, 
to  talk  of  the  religious  instruction  which  the  parents  can  afford  : 
for  when  we  look  at  things  as  they  really  are,  who  will  these  parents 
be  ?  In  general,  and  at  best,  they  w  ill  be  bankers,  merchants,  or 
tradesmen  of  respectability ; — men  who  may  be  very  sincere  and 
very  rational  believers  in  Christianity,  yet  who  will  probably  have 
taken  up  their  system  of  faith  upon  practical  grounds ;  and  who 
will  therefore  be  unable  to  refute  scientific  objections,  or  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  a  young  sceptic,  although  their  sound  good  sense 
may  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  the  effect  of  such  scruples  upon 
themselves.  Science  must  be  opposed  to  science  :  the  excellent 
advice  of  an  honest  soap-boiler,  or  the  pious  exhortations  of  an 
honest  soap-boiler's  wife,  will  be  but  an  unequal  match  for  the 
partial  facts  and  subtle  plausibilities  of  an  infidel  metaphysician, 
or  chemist,  or  physiologist.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that 
religion  and  human  knowledge  should  be  taught  in  conjunction — 
should  be  engrained  together  on  the  intellect,  and  accompany 
each  other  through  all  the  process  of  scholastic  education.  We 
wish  to  see  religion  considered  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega — the 
beginning  and  end  of  wisdom ;  not  as  a  dark  and  repulsive  mys- 
tery, placed  in  opposition  to  it.  We  wish  to  see  the  knowledge 
of  the  Deity  in  education,  what  the  Deity  himself  is  in  the  Uni- 
verse— the  directing  and  vivifying  principle  of  the  whole. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  scientific  works  are  written  on  the  side 
of  infidelity,  their  influence  will  be  more  than  counteracted  by 
others  written  on  the  side  of  religion ;  particularly  in  a  country 
"where  such  high  premiums  are  offered  for  orthodox  exertions. 
This  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  We  have  no  apprehensions  that 
error  will  obtain  a  lasting  or  general  triumph  over  truth :  we 
simply  dread  that  scepticism  may  obtain  a  temporary  hold  upon 
individual  minds  during  the  inexperience  of  youth,  and  in  the 
hey-day  of  early  dissipation,  ft  is  not  enough  that  books  are 
written  ;  there  must  be  also  a  willingness  to  read  them,  and  a  dis- 
position fully  and  dispassionately  to  weigh  and  appreciate  their 
contents.  At  any  rate,  is  the  religious  character  of  so  little  im- 
portance, as  to  be  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  ?  Why 
must  the  hazard  be  incurred?  or  why  is  the  scheme  of  education 
so  wofully  incomplete  ? 

As  to  parental  guidance,  we  find,  that  if  the  anticipations  of  the 
projectors  are  realized,  there  will  be  cases  in  which  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  at  hand  for  the  members  of  the  new  London  University. 

We  quote  again  from  the  Prospectus. 

"  For  the  good  effects  expected  in  other  semiuaries  from  discipline. 
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the  council  put  their  trust  in  the  power  of  home,  and  the  care  of  parents, 
to  whom  in  tliis  Institution,  which  is  etjually  open  to  youth  of  every  reli- 
jjious  pcrsua>.i()n,  the  inipoitaiit  duty  of  religious  education  is  necessarily, 
as  well  as  naturally  entrusted.  That  care,  always  the  best,  wherever  it 
can  be  obtained,  will  assuredly  be  adequate  to  every  purpose  in  the  case 
of  the  residents  of  London,  who  must  at  first  be  the  main  foundation  of 
the  establishment.  \^'hen  its  reputation  attracts  many  pupils  from  the 
country  and  (tie  colonics,  those  means  of  private  instruction  and  domestic 
superintendence  may  be  adopted,  which  have  been  found  in  other  places 
to  be  excellent  substitutes  for  parental  care." 

We  have  already  exposed  the  fallacy  contained  in  the  first  part 
of  this  extract :  as  to  tlie  latter,  we  would  simply  ask,  what  proper 
religious  instruction  is  likely  to  be  provided  for  these  unfortunate 
beings  \\ho  are  to  be  imported  "  from  the  country  and  the  colo- 
nies"? we  mean  in  that  rational  and  exalted  view  of  the  matter, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  evident  that  the  writers  of  the  Prospectus 
have  not  even  a  glimpse — which  would  connect  the  philosophy 
of  religion  with  all  their  other  studies  and  attainments  in  know- 
ledge t  Already  in  imagination  we  hear  some  unhappy  stripling 
exclaiming,  like  Andrew  in  "  The  Ordinary," — 

"  Here's  no  proofs. 
No  doctrines,  nor  no  uses.     Tutor,  I 
Would  fain  learn  some  religion." 

It  seems  that  in  the  London  University  there  will  be  very  little 
either  moral  or  intellectual  discipline.  As  to  moral,  the  case  is 
phain  enough :  as  to  intellectual,  the  Prospectus  states,  "  the 
number  of  the  professors,  the  allotment  of  particular  branches  to 
individuals,  and  f/ie  order  in  ivhich  the  Lectures  ought  to  be 
attended,  are  matters  not  yet  finally  settled ;  and  some  of  them 
must  partly  depend  in  the  first  instance  on  the  qunlif  cation  of 
candidates ;  others  will  permanently  be  regulated  by  the  demands 
for  different  sorts  of  instruction"  But  INIr.  Campbell  is  for 
"  absolute  liberty."  He  allows  that  "  indirect  modes  might  be 
found  for  influencing  the  general  course  of  studies,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  student:"  but  just  above 
he  declares,  "  it  consists  with  the  liberal  j)rinciples  of  the  present 
age,  that  the  projected  college  should  leave  its  students  free  to 
attend  ivhalever  classes,  and  in  ivltatever  succession  they  think  ft." 
Are  then  all  the  habits  of  mental  discipline  and  self-government, 
of  conniianding  the  attention  and  fixing  it  upon  studies  which 
are  the  most  highly  valuable  in  their  fruits,  although  at  first  irk- 
some and  of  forbidding  aspect,  to  be  ofl'ered  up  upon  the  shrine 
of  these  "  liberal  principles  of  the  age,"  and  "  the  absolute  liberty" 
of  boys  of  fourteen?  For  our  parts,  we  would  rather  trust  to 
the  discretion  of  a  professor  of  education,  who  is   thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  the  sequence  of  ideas,  and  the  natural  develope- 
ment  of  the  faculties,  than  to  the  choice  of  any  tradesman  in 
London,  however  respectable,  or  of  any  boy  whatever — for  we 
are  not  speaking  of  young  men — even  although  his  head  had  been 
duly  felt  and  examined  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  or  Mr.  De  Ville  for  that 
especial  purpose.  Let  the  father  select  the  school  or  institution  to 
which  his  son  is  to  be  sent ;  but  let  every  school  or  institution  have 
its  own  ascertained  character  and  course  of  intellectual  pursuits. 

But  then  this  freedom  of  choice  seems  required  in  an  uni- 
versity; and  the  present  establishment  must  be  an  University,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  its  projectors.  And  how  is  it  to  be  converted 
into  an  University,  in  spite  of  the  general  age  of  the  pupils,  the 
absence  of  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  certain  other 
circumstances,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  may  be 
undeserving  of  mention?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  persons  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  are  to  be  admissible  :  it  is,  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
"  to  be  capable  of  instructing  people  as  long  as  they  wish  to  be 
instructed.  And  what  says  the  Prospectus?  "  By  the  formation 
of  an  University  in  this  metropolis,  the  useful  intercourse  of 
theory  with  active  life  will  be  facilitated ;  speculation  will  be 
instantly  tried  and  corrected  by  practice ;  and  the  man  of  business 
will  more  readily  find  principles  which  will  bestow  simplicity  and 
order  on  his  experimental  knowledge."  What !  is  the  man  of 
business  to  go  to  the  London  University?  We  really  ask  for 
information,  as  we  profess  an  utter  inability  to  see  our  way 
through  all  the  mazes  of  the  plan.  Moreover,  Mr.  Campbell 
suggests,  "  in  the  evening  there  might  be  popular  lectureships  for 
grmvn  people,  on  the  plan  of  other  institutions."  Are  the  ladies 
then  to  be  edified  in  the  evening  at  the  London  University,  either 
by  its  own  professors,  or  by  occasional  speculators,  to  whom  the 
collegiate  establishment  is  to  be  let,  like  the  theatre  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  or  the  large  room  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor? 
Nothing  less,  we  suppose,  would  "  consist  with  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  age." 

But  there  is  another  ingenious  device  for  eking  out  an  University. 
A  College  of  ^Medicine  is  to  be  added  :  "  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge"  are  to  be  taught,  "which  are  the  objects  of  me- 
dical education :"  and  there  are  to  be  *'  clinical  lectures,  as  soon 
as  a  hospital  can  be  connected  with  this  establishment."  Are  there 
then  no  hospitals,  and  is  there  no  medical  education  already  in 
London  ? — or  do  the  projectors  conceive  that  in  England  a  day- 
school  and  a  hospital  will  make  an  University  ?  Here  is  a  place 
of  education  for  boys  and  youths  and  adults — we  had  almost  said 
for  men,  women,  and  children — without  religious,  or  moral,  or 
intellectual  discipline ; — a  place  where  no  rules  seem  to  be  accu- 
rately fixed,  and  no  aim  to  be  steadily  preserved  ; — a  place  where. 
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ill  the  wild  attempt  to  oinbrace  every  thing  at  once,  general  edu- 
cation is  mixed  and  couioiuuled  with  professional.  On  one  side 
we  see  a  school-boy  listcniiiir  to  a  professor  of  languages :  on  the 
other,  a  vouug  man  .sitting  l)y  the  bedside  of  a  patient  in  a  hospital. 
And  if  llic  London  University  is  to  supersede  Guy's  Hospital 
and  Hartholomew's  Hospital,  why  does  it  not  also  affect  to  sup- 
plant the  Temple  and  Lincohi's  Inn,  or  to  teach  the  minutiaj  of 
every  trade  anil  profession  under  the  sun.  The  slightest  retieclion 
will  show,  that  the  case  is  by  no  means  parallel  to  the  military 
education  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  or  the  clerical  education 
whicii  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  connected  with  the  usual  studies  at 
Oxford  or  Candjridge. 

What  too  can  be  expected  from  a  council  composed  of  such 
discordant  and  heterogeneous  materials?  How  can  they  ever 
amalgamate  and  "  work  together  for  good?"  The  members  of 
the  council  are  to  look  after  the  professors,  and  prevent  them  from 
teaching  pernicious  doctrines :  but  who  is  to  look  after  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  prevent  them  from  making  the  esta- 
blishment a  seminary  for  the  instilment  of  seditious  or  irre- 
ligious opinions.  We  want  permanent  statutes — known  and 
settled  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  institution 
is  to  be  conducted — not  a  temporary  and  fluctuating  council, 
where  the  various  individuals,  as  for  instance  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  Mr.  iSlill,  or  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  and  Mr.  Hume, 
cannot  pull  the  same  way;  and  where,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  men  of  highest  rank  and  stake  in  the  country  will  be  only 
the  sleeping  partners,  glad  to  leave  the  real  management  of  the 
concern  to  two  or  three  bustling  meddlers,  who  are  eager  to 
rise  into  notoriety  and  importance,  or  anxious  to  render  the  Uni- 
versity an  engine  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  private  schemes. 
It  may  "  consist  with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  present  age  " 
to  plant  a  learned  and  scientific  institution  upon  the  footing  of 
a  joint-stock  company  :  it  may  consist  with  the  same  liberal  prin- 
ciples to  exhibit  it,  in  its  internal  constitution,  as  a  perfect  republic 
or  democracy ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  consists  with 
the  w  isdom  of  parliament  to  bestow  upon  it  the  legal  privileges 
which  it  asks,  or  extend  to  it  any  sanction. 

For  how  is  the  legislature  to  know  what  it  sanctions.  What 
sufficient  guarantee  can  be  given  by  an  establishment,  of  which 
the  system  is  so  latitudinarian  and  indefinite  ;  and  which,  for  aught 
that  has  yet  appeared,  may  not  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit 
to-morrow  as  to-day  ?  The  o;//y  certain  and  peculiar  feature  in 
the  project  is  the  prohibition  of  religious  instruction. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  protracted  ar- 
ticle. It  has  been  our  business  from  the  commencement  of  it, 
not  so  much  to  examine  any  single  Institution  under  all  the  aspects 
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which  it  might  present  itself,  as  to  trace  the  same  spirit  running 
through  many  institutions  and  many  plans ;  and  thus  far  we  have 
beheld  the  same  actors  playing  nearly  the  same  parts,  upon 
somewhat  different  scenes. 

Upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  system,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  our  agreement  with  Mr.  Rose,  upon  the  main  point, 
that  the  mechanical  and  physical  sciences  are  pursued  with  an 
undue  preference  over  the  metaphysical,  the  moral,  and  the  theo- 
logical. The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  make  us  more  and 
more  an  active,  money-getting,  utilitarian  people  :  and,  at  best, 
to  raise  Franklins  among  us,  according  to  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Brougham;  or  men,  acute,  calculating,  and  industrious  to  the 
greatest  degree,  but  deficient  in  those  higher,  nrore  disinterested, 
and  less  worldly  qualities,  which  have,  after  all,  the  greatest  share 
in  elevating  the  character  of  individuals,  and  promoting  the  true 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  If,  indeed,  the  actual  condition  of 
a  country  may  be  taken,  as  a  test  of  its  rank  and  station  in  intel- 
lectual improvement,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  excellence  of 
our  machinery  and  manufactures ;  the  facility  of  loco-motion ; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  useful  arts ; — that  those  departments  of 
knowledge,  which  contribute  to  the  convenience,  the  comfort, 
and  the  ornament  of  animal  life,  have  made  the  most  rapid  and 
gigantic  strides  in  advance  ;  but  in  the  quantity  of  public  crimes, 
and  private  vices ;  in  the  misery  and  disturbance  caused  by  them 
in  society  ;  in  that  deficiency  of  loftiness  of  mind  and  moral  self- 
command,  which  depend  upon  the  power  of  virtue,  for  virtue 
also  is  power,  we  are  far  from  perceiving  a  corresponding  progress 
in  ethics,  or  in  religion.  The  same  phaenomena  are  observ- 
able in  the  political  aspect  of  the  times  -^  for  the  spirit  of  politics 
and  of  education  will  naturally  be  alike,  as  the  things  themselves 
are  reciprocally  connected,  and  must  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other.  In  all  which  regards  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  new  and  more  liberal  regulations  are  adopted  almost 
by  acclamation ;  yet  much  carelessness  is  often  manifested  upon 
matters  which  more  nearly  concern  its  intrinsic  strength,  and  its 
real  prosperity  and  happiness. 

With  the  general  tenor,  too,  of  Mr.  Rose's  argument,  we  cor- 
dially concur  :^ — we  believe  with  him,  and  Hume,  and  a  multitude 
of  antecedent  writers,  that  moral  science  is  of  far  more  value  and 
more  dignity  than  physical ;  inasmuch  as — to  use  the  words  of 
Locke — "  the  intellectual  world  is  a  larger  and  more  beautiful 
world  than  the  material ;" — and  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  are  of 
superior  importance  to  his  body :  we  think  him  right,  where  he 
asserts,  "  it  should  be  our  earnest  desire  so  to  bestow  otir  labour, 
and  so  to  use  the  world,  as  to  improve  our  being  to   the  highest 
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pitch  lor  its  fiituiv  destiny ;  and  in  comparison  of  this  end,  we 
should  despise  and  contenni  all  innnediale  utility  and  present 
reward."  We  would  also  say,  that  at  a  j)eiiod,  when  so  nuich 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  mechanical  and  economical  sciences ;  when 
immediate  utility  and  present  reward  are  so  steadily  pursued,  as 
the  chief  and  primary  objects  of  intellectual  research;  when, 
in  short,  practical  education,  as  it  is  called,  is  all  in  all : — at  such 
a  period,  we  sincerely  and  heartily  desire,  that  sound  ethical 
and  metaphysical  learning,  may  lind  a  refuge  and  protection  in 
our  old  and  venerable  universities  : — that  no  paltry  sarcasms  may 
have  the  eft'ect  of  discouraging  the  pursuit  of  polite  and  elegant 
literature,  and  more  particularly  of  the  classical  poets  and  histo- 
rians, those  everlasting  models  of  correctness  and  purity  of 
taste ; — that  a  stricter  attention  may  be  paid  to  pure,  abstract, 
logical  truths  ; — that  the  ultimate  purposes  and  reflective  efficacy 
of  knowledge  may  be  kept  steadily  in  view  ; — and  that  the  higher 
and  more  liberal,  and — if  the  terms  practical  and  speculative 
must  be  retained  in  a  foolish  opposition  to  each  other — more 
speculative  sciences,  may  find  countenance  and  support  in  pro- 
portion to  the  neglect,  which  they  too  generally  encounter  among 
the  modern  legislators  upon  education ;  and  in  order  to  counter- 
act this  prevalent  and  pernicious  spirit  of  the  age. 

Upon  what  points  then,  and  in  what  degree,  do  we  differ  from 
!Mr.  Rose?  We  think  that  he  has  inadvertently  pushed  his  sen- 
timents too  far ;  that  he  has  suffered  his  zeal  to  outstrip  his 
judgment,  and  has  thus  supplied  fresh  weapons  and  plausible 
ground  of  attack  to  the  adversaries  of  the  opinions  which  he  ad- 
vocates. We  think,  too,  that  he  has  manifested  want  of  caution, 
by  recommending,  in  more  places  than  one,  the  improvement  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual  being  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
human  knowledge  ;  by  estranging  philosophy  from  literature,  and 
placing  them  in  opposition  ;  and  by  decrying  the  physical  and 
experimental  sciences,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  in  our  estimation 
the  logical  and  the  pure.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  serious  mis- 
take ;  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  natural  opposition  between 
the  objective  and  subjective  sciences :  nor  can  the  interests  of 
the  one  class  be  advanced  or  promoted  by  the  discredit  which  is 
thrown  upon  the  other.  So  far  are  they  from  being  things  which 
ought  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  each  against  each  ;  or  placed, 
like  contending  forces,  in  hostile  array ;  that  they  afford  mutual 
light  and  assistance,  and  should  be  taken  together  through  every 
step  of  our  intellectual  training.  In  strict  language  indeed,  our 
metaphysical  knowledge  can  only  be  called  into  being  by  our  ob- 
servation of  external  nature  :  the  phsenomena  of  thought  and  con- 
sciousness must  always  have  originally  occurred  to  us  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  objects  presented  to  our  senses.  Without  a  perception 
of  the  material  world,  the  very  existence  of  such  sciences  as 
logic,  or  ethics,  or  the  ontology  of  the  schools,  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable. 

Again,  our  objective  and  subjective  knowledge  will  often  in- 
crease at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  severe  and  exact  logic  necessarily,  included  in  physico- 
mathematical  inquiries.  Could  the  investigations  of  Newton,  or 
La  Place,  be  pursued  for  a  moment  without  developing  and 
strenghtening  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  exercis- 
ing the  attention  and  the  memory?  And,  if  this  truth  be  allowed 
by  Mr.  Rose  with  regard  to  mathematical  sciences,  how  can  he 
fairly  dispute  it  with  respect  to  the  other  regions  in  the  vast  em- 
pire of  Physics, — to  the  discoveries,  for  example,  of  a  Werner, 
a  Lavoisier,  a  Davy,  or  a  Watt? 

Moreover,  as  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  although 
they  are  different,  cannot  be  contradictory  in  their  nature,  so  nei- 
ther is  there  any  real  opposition  in  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
pursued.  One  object  may  be  beyond  comparison  higher  than 
another ; — but  what  is  the  utility,  we  would  ask,  of  separating 
and  contrasting  them,  when  they  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  at- 
tained at  once  and  by  the  same  means  ?  It  is  possible,  we  believe, 
to  load  the  memory  with  physical  facts,  or  chemical  deductions, 
without  any  concomitant  improvement  of  the  logical  powers  of 
the  understandino  ;  but  this  misfortune,  when  it  occurs,  must 
wholly  arise  from  a  wretched  method  of  mstruction  :  with  a  de- 
cent proportion  of  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or 
the  inquirer,  the  direct  and  reflective  benefits  of  human  study  will 
be  secured  together.  The  proposition  is,  in  fact,  so  evident,  that 
to  dispute  it,  after  deliberating  for  a  few  moments,  is  to  remain 
obstinately  blind  to  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  wonderful  alike 
in  its  mercy  and  in  its  wisdom.  To  prepare  ourselves  for  a  state 
of  existence,  which  will  last  throughout  eternity,  is  a  matter  of 
infinitely  deeper  and  more  awful  concern,  than  to  acquire  tempo- 
ral comfort  and  prosperity  :— but  the  pursuits,  by  which  man  will 
make  the  nearest  approximations  to  the  perfections  of  his  nature, 
and  render  himself  a  fitter  recipient  for  an  immortality  of  happi- 
ness, are  the  very  means  by  which,  in  general  cases,  he  will  most 
effectually  promote  the  secular  welfare  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  same  harmony  and  accordance  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  goodness  of  God  in  intellectual  speculation,  as  may 
be  observed  in  practical  conduct :  and  as  many  of  the  prophecies 
of  holy  writ  were  so  propounded,  as  to  have  a  primary  and  second- 
ary accomplishment ; — the  one  immediately  discernible  from  out- 
ward events, — the  other,  silently  advancing  to  its  completion,  and 
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iiltiiniitrlv  to  be  manifested  in  the  sight  of  men  and  angels ;  so  every 
kind  of  learning  may  be  so  pnrsned,  as  directly  to  furnish  us  with 
a  know  ledge  of  i)lurnomena  in  the  material  universe,  and  a  conse- 
(juent  extension  of  our  dominion  over  nature  : — and,  indirectly,  to 
produce  still  nobler  and  more  valuable  consequences,  by  strength- 
ening the  intellect,  refining  the  taste,  and  elevating  the  imagina- 
tion. In  a  word,  if  we  begin  with  ethical  or  logical  studies,  they 
can  never  receive  their  proper  illustration  without  a  reference  to 
sensible  objects  ;  nor  have  their  full  use,  without  an  application 
to  physical  purposes  : — if  we  devote  our  thoughts  to  geological, 
or  chemical,  or  mathematical  pursuits,  we  must  also  attend  to  the 
subjective  and  logical  truths  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
miiid  which  are,  as  it  were,  evolved  and  brought  out  in  the  very 
process  of  our  investigations. 

There  is  yet  another  point  which  we  would  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ]SIr.  Rose.  As  man  is  a  being  made  up  of  soul  and 
body,  of  physical  wants  and  moral  capabilities,  the  departments 
of  knowledge,  which  contribute  to  the  health,  the  comfort,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  animal  frame,  must  form  a  large  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  human  study,  even  for  the  sake  of  those  nobler 
attributes  of  our  nature,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  material 
and  grosser  particles.  In  individuals,  the  possession  of  immense 
wealth  may  be  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  morals,  but  abject  poverty  is  incompatible  with  such 
amelioration.  Among  nations,  those  which  are  most  oppressed 
by  physical  privations  and  necessities  will  be  always  found  in  the 
lowest  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasement.  Wisdom  and 
virtue  have  no  enemy  like  want.  The  fact  is  equally  proved  by 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  every  man's  personal  experience,  or 
by  reasonings  a  priori  from  the  constitution  of  our  being.  It  is 
worse  than  idle  to  oppose  their  united  force ;  or  to  deny  on  the 
other  hand,  that  when  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
body,  more  time,  more  power,  and  more  opportunities  are  created 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind :  and  therefore  that  the  advance- 
ment of  medical,  chemical,  and  economical  science  must  be  ser- 
viceable, upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  men  and  things,  to  the 
interests  of  logical,  ethical,  and  metaphysical  learning.  If  it  be 
true,  that  a  slight  corporeal  ailment  may  derange  the  whole  ma- 
chine, and  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  sublime  and  marvellous 
as  they  are,  may  suffer  a  temporary  eclipse  from  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion ;  time  cannot  altogether  be  thrown  away  upon  the  "  Hygian- 
tics  "  of  Mr.  Bentham,  or  the  Gymnastics  of  Captain  Clias,  and 
Professor  Volkaer.  But  it  must  be  considered  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  observed, 
"  muscular  strength  is  liable  to  operate  unfavourably  upon    the 
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moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  trains  of  thought ;  is  apt  to 
withdiaw  the  owner  from  mental  pursuits,  and  engage  him  in 
such  as  are  more  of  the  animal  kind — the  acquisition  and  dis- 
play of  physical  powers.'' 

Mr.  Rose  seems  to  apprehend,  that  men  will  be  so  saturated 
with  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Philosophy,  as  to  be  unable  to 
imbibe  moral  and  religious  knowledge  :  his  opponents  appear  to 
think   the  latter  kind  of  instruction  of  so  little  importance,  as  to 
be  hardlj  worth  the  trouble   of  being  instilled.     The  one  party 
would  disconnect  logical  from  physical  studies  ;  the  other  would 
not  lead  physical  up  to  metaphysical  or  logical.     Mr.  Rose  is  all 
for  the  reflective  efficacy  of  science  in  elevating    the    character  ; 
the  founders  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  lay  the  sole  or  principal 
stress  upon  its  direct  and  visible  effects  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion.    The  latter  look  upon  inductive  and  experimental  investi- 
gations as  the  noblest  employment  of  the  human  understanding; 
the  former  speak  of  empirical  philosophy,  almost  like  a  German 
transcendentalist; — almost  indeed  in  the  spirit  of  Leibnitz,  who 
was  long  inclined  to  reject  the    Newtonian  theory   of  universal 
gravitation,  because  he  had  no   arguments  to  prove  it  a  priori. 
Mr.  Rose  describes  that  exertion  as  "  uiimeaning"  which  has  not 
some  palpable  bearing  upon  man's  ultimate  and  immortal  destiny; 
while  the  system  of  his  adversaries  has  been  apparently  conceived 
m  accordance  with  the  principle  which  has  been  openly  broached 
by  some  pretended  philosophers  upon  the  continent : — that  the 
greatest  mistake  which  moralists  or  legislators  have  ever  commit- 
ted, has  been  to  mix  up  the  individual  capacity  of  man,  as  a  moral 
or    accountable   being,  with    his   social    and    political  relations, 
and  that  the  concerns  of  this  world  would  go  on  infinitely  better, 
and  the  state  of  its  inhabitants  be  ameliorated  in   an  incalcula- 
ble degree,  if  the  question  of  another  were  never  taken  into   con- 
sideration for  a  moment.     Here  the  utilitarian  theory  is  nakedly 
avowed,  and  pushed  to  its  full  extent :  and  it  is  merely  a  partial 
conclusion  from  it,  that  an  Established  Church  is  an  absurdity 
and  a  nuisance. 

Thus  it  is,  that  extremes  beget  extremes,  and  that  much  of  real 
knowledge  is  lost  amid  the  excesses  of  contrary  opinions.  The 
systems  are  made  to  recede  in  a  mutual  and  mistaken  antipathy—, 
as  if  repulsion  were  a  more  general  law  than  attraction  in  the  in- 
tellectual world — instead  of  being,  us  they  might  be,  amalga- 
mated, harmonized,  and  combined  to  the  common  benefit  of  both. 
Instead  of  being  considered  as  sisters  or  allies,  bound  in  an  indis* 
soluble  knot, 

"  Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae," 

NO.  I. — JAN.   1827.  P 
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till'  JilVf rent  ikpartments  of  study  are  now  too  often  treated  as 
competitors  and  rivals.  Yet  we  niiglit  learn  from  the  Scriptures 
that  ihc  filorv  of  the  sciences  is  in  their  union,  for  we  are  taught 
that  wisdom  is  "  one  only  manifold  :"  and  that  "  there  is  time  foe 
i'\erv  pnrj)Ose  and  for  every  work." 

For  ourselves,  we  decry  nothing  :  we  would  omit  nothing. 
We  believe,  that  l)()lh  sides  are  right  until  they  become  exclusive. 
^^  e  do  not  reject  iti  tulo  the  theory  of  the  utilitarian;  but  we 
think  that  utility  is  neither  the  sole  principle  to  which  human 
actions  can  be  referred;  nor  the  sole  standard  by  which  they 
should  be  tried.  It  is  a  joint  and  co-ordinate — not  a  single  and 
supiiine  ai  biter.  We  also  think,  that,  even  upon  the  principle  of 
utilifi/,  moral  and  religious  knowledge  is  the  highest  and  truest 
of  all  wisdom.  For  upon  this  system,  the  measure  of  value  by 
v\  hich  knowledge?  is  appreciated,  is  not  the  power,  or  wealth — for 
these  are  oidy  inferior  ends,  or  rather  means,  to  the  one  ultimate 
end — but  the  hap})iness  which  it  produces:  and  assuredly  there 
is  neither  so  much  happiness  caused  by  the  possession,  nor  so 
much  n)isery  by  the  want,  of  any  science  whatever,  as  of  that 
which  regulates  the  passions  and  appetites — instils  unfading  con- 
tentment and  sublime  hope  under  the  severest  sorrows  and  priva- 
tions—  apportions  our  wishes  to  our  capabilities — restrains  the 
excesses,  which  are  more  fearful  disturbing  forces  in  the  social 
world,  than  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  in  the  material,  and  is 
necessary  for  every  human  being  in  every  situation  and  at  every 
moment  of  life.  Yet,  whatever  be  its  comparative  littleness  or 
meanness,  there  is  no  art,  and  no  department  of  intellectual  re- 
search, which  we  wish  to  disparage,  or  which  we  can  consider  as 
in  itself  unworthy  of  attention. 

It  will  be  idle,  therefore,  to  suppose  of  us,  that  we  are  enemies  ' 
to  mental  activity  in  any  of  its  legitimate  pursuits.  Our  desire 
is,  to  equalize  the  balance  of  knowledge,  not  by  detracting  from 
one  scale,  but  by  throwing  a  greater  weight  into  its  opposite. 
Our  hope  and  trust  is,  that  the  tide  of  intellectual  improvement 
may  be  never  destined  to  have  an  ebb.  We  do  not  ask,  that  the 
machine  of  science  should  be  stopped  ;  but  that  some  new  springs 
should  be  added,  and  the  rest  adjusted  in  better  harmony  and 
proportion ;  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  whole  may  be  surer 
and  more  beneficial.  Would  we  arrest  the  mechanic,  or  the  me- 
chanic's child,  as  he  is  beginning  to  run  the  race  of  knowledge, 
as  he  is  striving  to  pass  within  the  threshold  of  philosophy  ? 
Would  we  repulse  him,  as  he  presses  forward  to  the  goal:  and 
debar  him  from  quenching  his  thirst  at  the  living  waters  of  scien- 
tific truth? — Our  habits,  our  feelings,  and  our  prepossessions  run 
the   t>tlier  way.     But   we  do  wish,  tliat  mechanical  science  may 
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never  constitute  all,  or  the  larger  part,  of  the  instruction,  which  is 
bestowed  upon  English  artizans.  We  do  wish,  that  their  Insti- 
tutes may  be  conducted  in  a  quiet,  rational,  and  unpresuming 
spirit ;  and  we  entertain  the  wish  less  for  the  sake  of  the  higher 
classes  than  of  the  workmen  themselves.  Upon  the  design  of 
rendering  science  practical,  and  practice  scientific,  we  have  al- 
ready bestowed  the  tribute  of  our  applause  ;  but  we  cannot  for- 
get, that  there  are  other  and  higher  objects  more  important  by 
far,  both  to  states  and  individuals,  for  the  loss  of  which  the  utmost 
perfection  of  theoretical  attainments  and  actual  skill  would  be  a 
most  sorry  and  insignificant  compensation. 

As  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  University,  if  there  be  need  of 
such  an  establishment,  let  it  be  founded,  and  let  it  prosper !    We 
feel,  that  to  a  sanguine  and   philanthropic  mind  the  project  re- 
commends  itself  at  once;    and  possesses   attractions,   which  it 
might    require  in  any   case  some  etfort  of  the  reason  to  resist. 
Opposition  to  it,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  some 
semblance  at  first  sight  of  paltry  jealousy,  or  illiberal  and  narrow 
conceptions. — Yet  we   shall  not  be  deterred  from  stating   our 
assurance,  that  the  University  now  in  progress  has  been  under- 
taken  upon  views  rather  loose  and  ambitious,  than  comprehensive 
and  profound  :  or  from  declaring  our  sincere  belief,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  Parliament  to  confer  upon  it  any  legal  privileges 
which  can  be  constitutionally  withheld; — until  the  Directors  shall 
have  reconsidered  their  Prospectus; — until  they  shall  have  come 
forward  with  a  more  matured  scheme,  and  less  unphilosophical 
arrangements ; — and  until  they  have  recognized  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  "  Education,  unless  grounded  upon  religious  princi- 
ples, may  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.     Education,  with 
religion,  is  the  greatest  good,  which  man  can  bestow  on  man." 


Art.  XIV. — Pastoral  Watchfulness  and  Zeal:  particularli/  in 

Personal  Instruction  and  Admonition.     Recommended  in  Two 

I      Sermons  preached  at  the  Bishop's    Visitation    at    Abingdon, 

1      August  21,  1826,  and  August  SO,  1814,  bi/  the  Rev.  Edward 

Berens,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Shoreham,  Berks.  Kivingtons,  London. 

Parker,  Oxford.    l5. 

We  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  the  former  publications 

of  Mr.  Berens,  that  we  perused  the  two  discourses  now  before 

|us  with  a  strong  prepossession  in  his  favour ;  and  we  have  not 

been  disappointed.     The  same  simple,  unpretending  style,  the 
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same  modest  yet  decided  tone  that  ran  through  liis  other  volumes, 
is  still  employed. 

We  quote  the  following;  passage  as  a  si)ecimen  of  the  feeling 
and  impressive  manner  in  wliicli  ^Ir.  Berens  urges  one  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  clergy :  and  it  is  only  in  tiie  hope  that 
these  excellent  discourses  may  be  more  universally  known  than 
visitation  sernu)ns  usually  are,  that  we  abstain  from  extracting  a 
larger  portion  of  them. 

"  \\'c  arc  to  take  heed  unto  all  the  flock.  No  individual  in  a  parish  is 
to  be  considered  as  beneath  or  as  beyond  our  pastoral  care.  If  our  pub- 
lic ministrations  are  well  attended,  and  successful  in  turning  many  to 
rit;litcousncss,  there  is  proportionably  the  less  need  of  private  exertion. 
Alaiiy,  bowcver,  of  those  who  arc  present  at  our  sermons,  are  slow  in 
deriving  any  real  and  permanent  benefit  from  them  ;  and  many  neglect 
them  altogether.  What  shall  we  then  do  ? — Shall  we  say  of  such  men, 
that  the  Church  is  open  to  them,  and  tliat  if  they  obstinately  refuse  to 
attend  the  public  instruction  of  the  Church,  it  is  their  own  fault,  their 
blood  be  upon  their  own  heads  ?  Oh,  no.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  can 
deem  so  lightly  of  those  endless  sufferings,  the  intermination  of  which 
forms  so  painful  but  sometimes  so  necessary  a  part  of  our  pastoral  ad- 
dresses. We  7}iust  not — we  can  not  so  leave  them  to  perish.  Their  ab- 
senting themselves  from  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  how  urgently  they  need  to  be  admonished,  and  warned  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  We  must, — at  least  when  the  largeness 
of  a  parish  does  not  preclude  attention  to  individuals — we  must  follow 
them  to  their  homes ;  and  guided  by  ministerial  zeal  and  Christian  pru- 
dence, must  seek  and  watch  for  opportunities  of  awakening  them  from 
their  spiritual  lethargy,  and  of  exciting  them  to  think  seriously  of  the 
salvation  of  their  souls."  (p.  21.)     Again, 

"  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  with  the  deepest  self-abasement  that  I  re- 
flect on  the  pledge  I  gave,  and  think  how  imperfectly  I  have  redeemed  B' 
it.  Whenever  the  solemn  and  peculiar  toll  of  the  bell  tells  me  that  oneBp 
of  my  parishioners  has  been  summoned  to  his  last  account,  the  sotnidHli 
comes  over  me  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  my  own  responsibility  j  andP 
w-hcn  informed  who  the  departed  person  is,  and  again  when  the  body  islw 
finally  laid  in  the  grave,  1  am  generally  led  to  reflect — too  often  to  re-Biti 
fleet  painfully — whether  I  have  done  aU  that  I  reasonably  might  haveBlf 
done  for  his  sjjiritual  welfare, — to  think  what  could  have  been  done  mor<^k 
for  that  mans  salvation  that  I  hate  not  done  for  it."  (p.  24.) 
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Art.  XV. —  The  Office  of  the  Christian  Teacher,  considered :  in 
a  Sermon  prcdclied  August  23,  1826,  in  St.  Giles's  Church, 
Reading,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury/ ;  and  printed  at  the  request  of  his  Lordship  and  the 
Clergy.  By  the  Rev,  H.  H.  Milman,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary, 
Reading.    2s.  6d.     Murray,  London.    Parker,  Oxford.    1826. 

In  this  eloquent  discourse  Mr.  Milman  considers  the  manner  of 
preaching  which  Christian  ministers  ought  to  adopt. — "  The 
human  soul,"  he  observes,  "  is  accessible  through  three  principal 
faculties,  the  Imagination,  the  Reason,  and  the  Passions  or 
Affections." — And  his  object  is  to  show,  that  if  any  of  these  ap- 
proaches be  neglected,  or  be  exclusively  or  unduly  frequented,, 
great  mischief  must  ensue.  His  description  of  the  effects 
produced  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  too  frequent  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  will  convey  some  idea  to  our  readers  of  the  vigour 
and  warmth  with  which  his  task  is  executed. 

"  The  religion  of  the  dark  ages,  to  almost  the  whole  of  which  the 
Uonian  Catholic  church  adheres  with  bliutl  and  unwise  pertinacity,  was 
acklressed  exclusively  to  the  imagination,  and  found  its  way  through  the 
imagination  alone  to  the  feelings.  If  this  system  was  formed  and  per- 
fected in  misjudging  compliance  with  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  can- 
dour as  well  as  charity  will  acknowledge,  that  the  motive  for  its  original 
adoption  may  have  been  pious  and  Christian.  The  progress  of  barbarism 
and  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  were  simultaneous.  For 
in  the  barbarian,  as  in  the  child,  the  imagination  is  the  most  active  and 
easily  excited  faculty,  the  reason  is  dormant.  The  Christian  therefore 
was  taught  by  symbolic  representation  rather  than  argument,  and  the 
prophetic  office  delegated  to  the  outward  ceremony  and  significant  rite. 
Thus  the  imagination  being  the  only  channel  by  which  religious  know- 
ledge could  easily  be  conveyed,  its  task  was  facilitated  by  ail  practicable 
means ;  every  thing  was  as  far  as  possible  brought  down  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  senses,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination  assisted 
by  embodying,  as  it  were,  the  truths  of  religion  in  the  painting  and  the 
statue.  The  whole  of  the  evangelic  history,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mon- 
strous and  incoherent  legends  which  were  engrafted  upon  it,  all  the 
facts  of  Christianity  were  made  graphic  and  visible  :  the  life  of  Christ 
was  told  by,  pictures  of  his  miracles,  his  death  preached  by  the  crucifix. 
Wherever  oral  teaching  was  attempted,  the  preacher  held  the  Cross  in 
his  hand,  and  exemplified  and  enforced  the  truth  of  its  arguments  by 
pointing  to  the  wounds,  and  appealing  to  the  bleeding  image.  That 
however  which  began  in  pious  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  man; 
ended  in  confirming  that  weakness,  and  substituting  a  superstition 
almost  heathen  for  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  Christianity.  That  which 
was  first  adopted  to  enforce  the  higher  articles  of  the  creed  on  an  igno- 
rant  and   unreasoning   people,  became  itself  the    creed.'    Ihe    ritual,' 
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M-hich  wus  intended  to  preuch  by  lively  representations,  hallowed  its  forms 
and  images,  as  if  they  were  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  religion. 
All  those  <Iocfrincs  which  were  siihsc(|ucMtly  abused  by  the  fraud,  or  re- 
tained by  tliel)liu(incss  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  grew  up  gradually  out  of 
this  system  of  teaching.  Not  only  the  worship  of  images,  of  saints  and 
angcU,wifli  tliatof  the  \'irgin,but  unquestiona])ly  transubstantiation  itself, 
and  the  sacrihce  of  the  mass,  may  be  deduced  from  the  increasing  desire 
of  governing  the  public  mind  through  the  imagination.  The  symbol 
was  'transformed  info  the  (iod,  by  precisely  the  same  process  that  the 
pagan  idol,  which  represented  the  attributes  of  some  inmiaterial  and 
beneficent  being,  became  the  actual  adored  and  dreaded  divinity. 
Hence  throughout  Christendom,  instead  of  gazing  with  awful  horror 
and  devout  humility  upon  the  secrets  of  the  immaterial  world,  the  whole 
Avas  familiarized,  and  with  daring,  though  unintentional  profanation, 
exhibited  in  distinct  and  vivid  lineaments.  The  celestial  hierarchy  of 
heaven  was  disciplined  and  marshalled  into  ranks  and  orders;  each 
angel  had  his  office  and  function.  Hell  was  laid  open  with  equal  pre- 
sumption ;  and  to  complete  the  system,  the  more  accessible  region  of 
purgatory  gained  an  easy  belief.  A  perpetual  intercourse  took  place 
between  thi^^world  and  the  nextj  every  thing  which  occurred  within 
this  nearer  place  of  probation  was  under  the  direct  cognizance  of  the 
priesthood.  Souls  returned  in  visible  forms,  or  at  least  with  audible 
voices,  to  demand  the  masses  which  were  to  shorten  their  purgation,  or 
to  bear  witness  to  their  efficacy  in  expediting  the  work  of  final  salvation. 
Even  the  heaven  of  heavens  was  not  secure  against  the  profane  invasion  ; 
the  Immaterial,  the  Incomprehensible,  He,  whom  no  one  but  the  Son 
hath  seen,  was  embodied.  The  Trinity  itself  assumed  form  and  sub- 
stance, the  ineffable  union  was  described,  not  in  words  only,  but  in 
forms  and  colours  ;  and  represented  under  whatever  symbols  appeared 
most  appropriate." — pp.  21 — 24. 

Mr.  iSIilman  intimates  the  possibility  of  attempting  hereafter  a 
more  full  development  of  the  theory  here  suggested. — We  shall 
rejoice  at  the  fullilment  of  his  intention  ;  but  venture  at  the  same 
time  to  suggest,  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  imagin- 
ation ;  and  that  his  remarks  respecting  the  "  dry  and  scholastic 
manner,"  which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  last  century, 
should  be  supported,  if  they  can  be  supported,  by  a  reference  to 
facts. — We  have  often  met  with  similar  observations;  but  have 
never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  them  substantiated.  We  en- 
tirely agree  with  Mr.  Milman  in  the  following  description  of 
what  a  sermon  ought  to  be  ;  and  all  we  desire  to  know  is,  the 
names  of  those  writers  who  are  or  were  in  good  repute  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  who  transgressed  against  these  rules. 

"  The  result  of  the  discussion  appears  to  be  this,  that  while  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  assign  to  either  faculty  an  excessive  or  disproportionate  share. 
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it  is  equally  perilous  to  the  successful  propagation  of  religion  to  omit 
either.  If  the  dangers  attending  a  predominant  attention  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  without  at  the  same  time  en- 
lightening the  reason,  are  more  evident  and  appalling,  it  is  because 
superstition  and  fanaticism  are  more  obtrusive,  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate in  their  evil  consequences,  than  the  deadly  lethargy  of  inoperative 
religion.  It  is  a  fearful  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Omnipotence  to 
add  the  imaginative  inventions  of  men  to  the  pure  and  simple  worship 
which  he  has  commanded  ;  it  is  still  more  so,  to  supersede  the  meek 
and  humble  spirit  of  Christianity  with  the  exultations  of  spiritual  pride, 
the  phrensy  of  bodily  excitation,  the  morose  and  gloomy  temper  of  the 
fanatic.  But  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  the  rea- 
son must  be  watched  Avith  jealous  vigilance.  We  may  ai'gue  about  re- 
ligion without  being  ourselves  religious,  or  making  others  so.  A  people 
way  draxc  near  with  their  lips :  but  that  is  not  all  3  they  must  dratc  inar 
•vcith  their  hearts  also.  Look  to  the  cold  and  barren  creed  of  the  Socinian  ; 
look  to  the  daring  spirit  of  the  rationalizing  divines  of  modem  Germany, 
who  resolve  all  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  into  physical  facts  ;  and  dread 
the  pride  of  reason  as  much  as  the  extravagance  of  the  dreaming  quietist, 
or  the  hallucinations  of  the  frantic  enthusiast.  God  has  eiven  to  man 
these  faculties  of  the  soul  as  the  inestimable  distinctions  of  his  nature  : 
they  are  at  once  the  pledges  and  the  testimonies  of  his  immortality  ;  nei- 
ther therefore  must  refuse  its  homage,  neither  decline  the  invaluable 
privilege  of  assisting  in  the  great  work  of  inculcating  and  enforcing 
Christian  truth." — p.  27. 


Art.  XVI. —  Thoughts  on  the  Erection  of  a  Chapel  of  Ease  in  the 
parish  of  Whitwick,  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  0/  that  Parish, 
and  particufarlj/  to  those  of  the  Townships  of  Thringstone  and 
Sicannington.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Merevvether,  M.  A. 
Vicar  of  the  Parish.     12mo.   pp.45.  3d.     Leicester.  18'iG. 

The  spirit  in  Mliich  this  letter  is  written  may  be  perceived  from 
the  following  extracts  : 

"Every  occasion  that  serves  to  remind  me  of  my  dear  and  sacred  con- 
nexion with  you,  I  consider  interesting  and  important.  And  if  one 
more  momentous  than  another  can  possibly  arise,  it  surely  must  be  that 
of  having  obtained  increased  facilities  towards  joining  in  the  worship  of 
that  Church,  of  which  1  am  a  minister.  On  the  approach  of  such  an 
event,  I  should  blame  myself  if  I  did  not  address  to  you^.  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  words  of  affectionate  exhortation  and  counsel.  At  the  same 
time,  since  the  numbers  and  extent  of  this  parish  render  it  difficult  to 
confer  with  you  all  in  person  on  this  subject  5  whilst  I  am  likewise 
anxious  that  you  should  be  in  possession  of  my  sentiments  upon  it  in  a 
durable  shape ;  I  have  adopted  the  present   mode  of  addressing  you,  as 
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the  best  I  can  think  of,  tor  answering  my  views  and  purpose.  And  as 
the  rctniirks  I  am  now  about  to  olli:r  to  you  arise,  as  I  earnestly  hope 
and  believe,  from  a  feeling  which  otig/it  to  be  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
viz.  a  wish  for  your  soids'  g(»od  j  so  1  hope  you  will  accept  them  as  such, 
and  read  the  observations  now  addressed  to  you,  with  "  a  meek  ttiid 
quiet  (and  foachable)  spirit."  —  p.  4. 

"  I  would  ask  you  ;  —  Does  the  neglect  of  the  Clergy  ?iow,  or  does  it  not, 
justify  your  present  separation  ?  It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  am  now 
addressing  the  inhabitants  oi  my  oxvn  Parish  alone :  consequently,  am 
not  called  to  say  any  thing  respecting  my  brethren  of  the  Parochial 
Clergy,  whose  learning,  piety,  and  professional  diligence  and  faithful- 
ness, (qualifications  in  which.  I  believe,  the  English  Clergy  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  Church  in  Christendom  whatsoever,)  are  far 
above  my  vindication  and  praise.  The  question,  therefore  in  the  present 
instance,  assumes  a  strictly  personal  character  ;  and  as  such,  I  am  not 
at  all  disposed  to  shrink  from  it.  In  the  sight  of  God,  therefore,  and 
within  the  sanctuary  of  your  own  breasts,  I  appeal  to  you  solemnly,  and 
ask,  whether,  either  as  respects  myself,  or  my  valuable  and  useful  curate, 
you  can,  in  cither  case,  lay  neglect  to  our  charge  ?  I  will  ask  farther, 
can  you  allege  against  eitlier  or  both  of  us,  that  we  have  systematically 
failed  in  our  endeavours  of  "  rigJitly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  f  that  we 
have  "  handled  the  word  of  God  dcceitfiiUyf  or  dealt  it  forth  to  our  peo- 
ple in  unfair  or  unscriptural  proportions  ?  Have  we  recommended /oi/// 
to  the  disparagement  of  works  ^  or  exhorted  to  works,  at  the  expense  of 
Christiany<7?V/;  ?  Have  we  so  exalted  the  grace  of  God,  as  to  discounte- 
nance human  exertions  ?  or  have  we  so  elevatecl  the  labours  of  ?nen,  as  to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  paramount  necessity  of  Divine  aid,  to  go  before  and 
along  -dith  human  endeavours  ?  On  one  doctrine  indeed,  which  forms  the 
other  ground  of  your  separation,  rve  and  you  are  at  issue  ;  but  it  remains 
to  be  shown,  on  which  side  Scripture  authority  lies  3  and  this  I  shall  have 
to  consider  presently.  Without  a  single  exception,  can  you  bring 
against  us  any  accusation  of  concealing  or  misrepresenting  any  Christian 
doctrine  or  precept,  which,  happily,  I  believe  we  hold  in  common  ?  And 
if  you  cannot,  where,  I  will  ask  you  in  conclusion  of  this  head,  where, 
as  far  as  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy  are  concerned,  is  your  plea  for 
present  separation  ?  Especially,  too,  when  the  judicious  language  of 
our  Church,  already  partially  quoted,  is  added ;  to  which  I  think 
you  can  bring  no  valid  objection  ;  viz.  that  '  although  in  the  visible 
Church  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the  ministration  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in  their 
own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  his  commission  and 
authority,  we  may  use  their  ministry,  both  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God, 
and  in  receiving  of  the  Sacraments.'  " — pp.  15 — 18. 

The  effect  of  this  manly  and  Christian  appeal  must  be  advan- 
tageous. If  it  does  not  diminish  the  sectaiianism  which  exists  in 
Mr.  Merewether's  parish,  it  will  prove  that  the  separation  is 
groundless  ;  it  will  either  put  an  end  to  a  grievous  scandal,  or  re- 
move the  burdc]i  of  it  from  the  Church  to  the  Conventicle. 
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Art.  XVII.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  on  Thursday,  Mai/  19,  1823,  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy.  By  the  Very  Rev.  James  Henry  Monk,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  4to.  pp.  44.  Is.  ()cl.  London, 
Rivingtons.     1826. 

From  the  discourse  of  this  very  able  and  zealous  preacher,  we 
extract  two  passages,  with  which  our  readers  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted. The  first  contains  a  valuable  suggestion,  which  we 
trust  that  the  friends  of  the  Church  will  not  overlook.  The 
second  is  a  powerful  description  of  a  melancholy  but  important 
fact. 

"^  In  stating  the  difficulties  to  which  a  large  portion  of  our  clerical 
brethren  are  necessarily  exposed,  we  must  not  omit  the  serious  deficiency 
existing  in  too  many  parishes,  from  the  want  of  suitable  dwellings  for 
their  ministers.  Numerous  are  the  cases  where  there  is  to  be  found  on 
a  living  no  residence  house  whatever ;  or  such  an  one  as  can  barely 
afford  shelter  for  the  family  of  a  day  labourer.  To  remedy  this  evil,  by 
building  mansions  for  incumbents,  at  the  expense  of  their  preferment,  a 
wise  and  excellent  law  has  been  enacted  :  the  provisions  of  which  have 
proved  extensively  beneficial  in  procuring  habitations  for  the  residence  of 
the  pastor  in  the  bosom  of  his  flock.  But  to  that  poorer  class  of  bene- 
fices, to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  principally  refer,  this  enactment 
of  the  legislature  is  scarcely  ever  applicable.  Unless,  therefore,  some 
extraneous  aid  shall  interpose,  those  parishes  must  still  be  left  without 
a  residence  appropriated  to  their  ministers ;  and  all  the  benefit  which 
results  from  the  abode  of  an  enlightened  individual  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  to  whose  welfare  he  is  devoted,  as  a  parent  to  that  of  his  children, 
must  be  lost.  The  want  of  a  habitation  in  the  place  where  his  spiritual 
duties  are  allotted,  is  to  the  minister  an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude  : 
but  to  the  community,  and  to  the  interests  of  religion,  the  injiny  is  far 
more  severe.  To  secure  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  a  resident 
minister,  no  enactments  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  effectual,  until  a 
provision  be  made  for  the  erection  and  upholding  of  Glebe  Houses 
wherever  they  are  wanting.  And  for  such  a  measure,  so  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  our  Apostolical  religion, 
Ave  must  look  to  the  public  liberality  and  spirit  of  this  mighty  nation.  I 
am  well  aware  how  great  is  the  presumption  of  an  humble  individual, 
who  ventures  to  suggest  and  recommend  a  plan  M'hich  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  authority  and  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature.  But 
in  consideration  of  the  duty  this  day  committed  to  me,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned  if,  while  treating  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  depiession 
of  our  order  and  the  prejudice  of  Christ's  Church,  I  have  adverted  to 
measures  whereby  an  evil  of  great  and  crying  importance  might  be 
remedied.  At  least  1  must  be  allowed  to  offer  a  humble  prayer,  tliat  the 
Almighty  may  dispose  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  to  take  the  case  into  their 
full  consideration.   Then  might  we  entertain  a  hope  that  the  present  season 
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ot  traiuiuillity  ami  prosperity,  with  which  it  has  pltascd  Heaven  to  bless 
oiir  country,  will  not  be  siilVered  to  pass  away  withoirt.  an  extension  of 
the  |>uhlic  aid  to  aceoniplish  so  desirable  a  measure.  To  devote  a  small 
j)ortion  of  the  increased  rcsourees  of  the  empire  in  serving  the  cause  ot 
piety  and  charity,  will  mark  our  gratitude  for  the  blessings  now  vouch- 
safed to  our  people,  and  will  moreover  give  us  a  better  title  to  hope  for 
tbeir  continuance.  ' — p.  1 3. 

"The  last  topic  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  one  of  a  painful  import, 
and  such  as  it  would  be  far  nu)re  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  upon  a  day 
consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christian  charity,  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
liut  in  speaking  of  matters  atfecting  the  interests  of  our  Apostolical 
Church,  it  is  impossible  to  banish  from  the  mind  the  hardships  and  the 
dangers  with  which  it  is  at  this  period  encompassed.  It  is  but  too  well 
known,  that  for  sometime  past,  a  design  has  been  systematically  pur- 
sued by  various  persons,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  vilifying 
and  decrying  all  religion,  and  particularly  of  attacking  the  ecclesiastical 
Establishment  of  this  land.  Respecting  the  (piartcr  in  which  these  per- 
secuting hostilities  against  our  Church  originated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  or  uncertainty.  They  have  proceeded  from  certain  public  writers  ; 
with  whom,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  but  a  secondary  object  to 
defame  the  established  Priesthood  :  this  formed  only  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive scheme  for  producing  disaftcction  to  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  very  few  years  ago,  when 
the  efforts  of  these  writers  were  aided  by  a  temporary  distress,  occasion- 
ing discontent  in  some  parts  of  the  community,  their  progress  became 
alarming  to  eveiy  lover  of  social  order.  'J'he  political  innovators,  v^hose 
schemes  are  here  alhuled  to,  accompanied  them  by  incessant  attacks  upon 
that  holy  religion,  the  principles  of  which  they  found  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  their  proceedings  :  and  taking  advantage  of  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  education  among  the  people,  they  propagated  the  poisonous 
lessons  of  iuBdelity,  to  an  extent  which  the  mind  cannot  contemplate 
without  a  feeling  of  horror.  Well  aware  how  impossible  it  was  to 
excite  men  to  schemes  of  anarchy  and  plunder,  so  long  as  religion 
retained  its  influence  over  their  minds,  they  began  by  exhorting  them 
to  reject  the  Christian  dispensation  as  founded  in  imposture,  and  by 
reviling  the  sacred  word  of  God.  It  was  about  this  time,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  such  purposes,  that  resort  was  had  to  the  measure  of 
assailing  the  Ministers  of  our  Church,  by  every  species  of  misrepresen- 
tation, slander,  and  invective.  The  real  object  of  these  attacks,  being 
confined  to  publications  which  are  otherwise  labouring  to  propagate 
nnbelief  and  contempt  for  religion,  is  too  clear  and  palpable  to  require 
a  moment's  comment.'' — p.  19. 

"  Too  many  are  at  all  times  ready  to  listen  to  any  report  disparaging 
to  men,  whose  functions  invest  them  with  a  peculiar  title  to  respect. 
This  unhappy  propensity  of  our  nature  must  have  been  calculated  upon 
by  those  writers,  who  represent  the  Clergy  as  hard  hearted  and  rapa- 
cious in  the  exaction  of  their  dues  ;  who  search  after  eveiy  instance  of 
misconduct  in  a  Divine,  from  times  past  as  well  as  present,  and  then. 
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with  unconceivable  unfairness,  advance  it  as  a  reflection  upon  a  M'hole 
order,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  iireproachable  ;  and  who,  finally, 
represent  the  riches  possessed  by  the  Church  of  England  as  enormous  in 
amount ;  and  by  styling  them  a  tax  upon  the  community,  excite  the 
cupidity  of  the  multitude  to  such  schemes  of  spoliation  as  might  destroy 
the  very  existence  of  the  Establishment. 

"  From  the  last  complaint  against  the  Church,  little  impression  can 
be  expected  beyond  that  which  a  falsehood,  confidently  asserted,  gene- 
rally produces  at  the  moment.  It  has  led  to  a  strict  investigation  of  the 
fact,  and  the  i-esult  has  not  only  exposed  those  shameless  exaggerations, 
but  has  shown  that  the  total  endowment  of  the  Clergy  is  far  from 
exceeding  such  a  moderate  provision,  as  their  numbers,  and  the  station 
in  society  Avhich  they  are  expected  to  maintain,  render  fitting  and 
necessaiy."' — p.  xxi. 


Art.  XVII. —  1.  A  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Hodnet,  in  the  Counti/  of  Salop,  April '20,  189.3. 
By  the  Rev.  Regmald  Heber,  D.D.  i3ishop  of  Calcutta.  8vo. 
Is.  6d.     Shrewsbury.      1826. 

2.  2'he  Omnipresence  of  God. -^ A  Sermon  preached  Aug.  5,  182.5, 
on  the  Consecration  of  the  Church  of  Secrole,  near  Benares. 
By  Reginald,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Is.  Qd.  London,  Hat- 
chard  and  Son.      ]  826. 

3.  The  Blessedness  of  the  faithful  and  wise  Steicard. — A  Funeral 
Sermon,  preached  in  St.  Johns  Church,  Trichinopoly,  April  9, 
1826,  on  the  Decease  of  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  M.A.  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  his  Lordship.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  London,  Riviiig- 
tons.      1826. 

4.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John,  in 
Calcutta,  on  Sundajj,  April  23,  1826,  on  occasion  of  the  Death 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Reginald,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie,  LL.B.  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  8vo. 
Is.     London.     1826. 

In  offering  these  detached  pieces  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  state,  that  although  we  have  not  here- 
tofore found  it  consistent  with  our  plan  to  take  notice  of 
single  sermons,  we  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Of 
course  it  is  only  a  summary  view  that  we  can  afford,  excepting  on 
very  special  occasions,  amojigst  which,  this  will  be  readily  con- 
sidered as  one ;  for  the  name  of  Reginald  Heber  brings  with  it 
so  many  interesting  associations  and  recollections  to  all  who 
knew  him,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  as  a  common  theme  ; 
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and  on  llie  otlur  liiiml,  it  is  a  nanu;  so  inliniatcly  connected,  m 
the  public  nunil,  with  every  thing  pious,  enlightened,  and  bene- 
volent, as  to  exclude  all  fear  that  the  indulgence  of  our  own 
feelings  will  incur  reproach. 

Of  the  four  sermons  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  two 
fornur  were  preached  by  himself,  on  particular  occasions  con- 
iiecteil  w  ith  his  later  life,  and  the  latter,  in  honour  of  his  memory, 
by  clergymen  in  India,  whose  opportunities  of  knowing  him 
were  as  ample  as  their  intelligence  and  integrity  are  undoubted. 

It  is  with  a  \iew  to  the  same  object,  and  in  the  hope  of  making 
his  episcopal  life  more  known  to  his  countrymen  in  England, 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  any  critical  analysis,  that  we  have 
brought  these  discourses  together;  believing  that,  as  far  as  they 
go,  they  \wll  be  eft'ectual  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  and 
are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  each  other.  The  former 
present  to  us,  partially  indeed,  the  character  of  his  mind,  as 
impressed  upon  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions,  which  occur 
there  \  the  latter  more  fully,  as  it  was  presented  in  active  life, 
and  viewed  and  estimated  by  others ;  and  as  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  unaflfected  men  alive,  there  is  no 
danger  of  our  being  misled  by  them.  Nor  must  this  inquiry  be 
regarded  as  the  mere  impulse  of  personal  feeling,  offering  a  vain 
liomage  to  the  dead ;  for,  besides  the  benefit  which  we  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  departed  worth,  in  every  department 
of  life,  (and  where  shall  we  find  an  instance  more  pregnant  with 
such  benefit  than  this  ?)  there  is  a  high  importance  attached  to 
the  office  he  lately  bore,  and  to  his  manner  of  discharging  it, 
which  recommends  forcibly  this  portion  of  his  history  to  all  who 
are  or  may  be  connected  with  the  promotion  of  Christian  know- 
ledge in  the  same  field.  It  is  here  that  future  ministers,  of  every 
description,  may  derive  a  salutary  lesson  for  their  own  conduct 
and  guidance,  in  their  difficult  and  delicate  task ;  for  whatever 
lustre  the  genius  and  acquirements  of  Bishop  Heber  may  have 
throw  n  around  him,  wherever  he  took  his  way,  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  would  never  have  united  the  suffrages  of  intelligent  men 
in  every  class  in  India,  as  he  did,  (of  which  each  new  arrival 
brings  us  fresh  testimony,)  if  the  plain  and  direct  course  of  his 
ministry  had  not  been  such  as  sound  policy  would  dictate  and 
experience  had  approved. 

Before,  however,  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  topics  suggested 
by  these  documents,  we  are  desirous  of  offering  one  or  two 
observations  upon  the  motives  of  a  choice  which  has  thus  eventu- 
ally deprived  Christianity  of  one  of  its  best  and  warmest  friends, 
and  cast  a  gloom,  not  only  over  his  ow  n  family,  but  over  our 
whole  literary  and  Christian  world. 
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When  Dr.  Heber's  acceptance  of  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta 
was  finally  announced  to  his  friends,  the  intelligence  was  received 
with    surprise   by   all,   and   with    deep   regret  by  many,    whose 
personal  feelings  were  too  powerful  to  be   altogether  excluded 
from  the  question.     They  saw  that  a  bright  career  was  opened 
for  him  at  home,  combining  great  usefulness  with  equal  honour, 
upon  which  this  step  would  inevitably  close  the  door  :   and  this 
regret  was  aggravated  to  some  by  the  belief,  that  there  were 
certain  points  of  his  character,  which,  however  amiable  in  them- 
selves, were  calculated  to  prevent  that  eminent  degree  of  success, 
which   could  alone  atone  for  the  sacrifice  he  was  to  make,  and 
the  hazard  he  was  to  encounter.     It  was  thought  that  the   sim- 
plicity of  his  taste  and  manners  would  be  ill  suited  to  a  country, 
where  the  current  of  men's  minds,  running  almost  uniformly  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  naturally  attached  to  pomp  and  show,  and 
every  other  mark  and  symbol  of  that  idol,  a  degree  of  importance 
beyond  what  they  obtain  in  Europe.     And  it  was  farther  argued 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Dr.  Heber  had  seen  and  read  of 
human  life,  there  was  a  prodigality  of  kindness  and  confidence  in 
his  nature,  which  must  frequently  embarrass  him  in  the  discharge 
of  an  office,  where  so  many  conflicting  interests  would  press  upon 
him  with  their  claims,  and  so  many  minds  of  different  characters 
and   views  were  to  be  studied,  conciliated  and  directed  in  one 
chaimel.     That  th^se  fears  were  vain,  experience   has   proved; 
and,  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop,  we  must  affirm  that 
no  misgiving  of  this  kind  ever  occurred  to  himself.     A  struggle 
he  had,  as   his  friends  are  well  aware,  but  maintained  upon  dif- 
ferent ground,  and,  though  sharp,  decisive.     He  knew,  and  had 
weighed  well  the  various  difficulties  with  which  Christianity  had 
to  contend  in  India,  and  modest  and  humble  as  he  was,  he  had 
studied,  anxiously,  the  quality  and  bent   of  his  own   resources 
with  regard  to  them.     The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter  in  this 
light,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  India  was  the  proper  field 
of  his  Ciiristian  labours ;  and  having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he 
was    determined    that    no  sense    of  present  ease,  nor   hope  of 
future  splendour,  should  interfere  with  a  conviction,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  voice  of  Heaven  speaking  to  him  through  his  con- 
science. 

"  The  die  is  cast,  after  an  anxious  and  painful  deliberation," 
said  one,  at  that  time  intimately  acquainted  with  his  thoughts  ; 
"  he  cannot  refuse  to  exercise  the  talents  committed  to  his 
charge,  for  God's  service,  in  a  field  so  clearly  pointed  out  to  him, 
and,  as  his  motives  for  taking  it  have  been  of  the  purest  and  most 
conscientious  kind,  so  I  trust  that  God's  grace  will  be  poured 
out  upon  his  exertions,  and  that  this  step  may  not  only  be  pro- 
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ihictlve  of  blosslngjs  to  inanv,  but  ma}'  be  for  his  own  welfare  both 
here  aikl  hereafter." 

To  cross  tipoii  such  views  as  these  with  advice  would  have 
becu  au  oflcnce  like  that  of  Peter;  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord. 
Ami  now  lamenting  bitterly,  as  we  may,  his  irreparable  loss, 
who  can  look  back  upon  the  bright  and  benevolent  career  he  ran 
in  India,  without  acknowledging  that  this  reasoning  was  amply 
justitietl  .'  W  ho  can  reflect  u])on  the  good  he  crowded  into  the 
brief  period  of  his  ministry,  the  judicious  plans  he  devised  and 
entered  upon,  the  deep  and  edifying  interest  he  excited  through 
everv  part  of  that  vast  empire  ;  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  ;  the  light  and  grace  he  has  shed  upon  the 
Establishment  itself;  the  holy  labours  amidst  which  he  died,  and 
the  prayers  and  blessings  which  have  followed  him,  without 
feeling  that  the  wish  of  his  kind  friend  has  been  accojnplished  ; 
"  that  the  grace  of  heaven  has  indeed  been  poured  upon  his  ex- 
ertions; that  they  have  been  productive  of  blessings  to  many; 
and  (shall  we  hesitate  to  say?)  have  added  to  his  own  welfare 
both  here  and  hereafter." 

But  this  theme  would  carry  us  too  far.  It  is  pleasing,  how- 
ever, to  state,  from  the  documents  before  us,  that  the  simplicity 
of  his  mind,  contrasted  with  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  and 
regarded  with  a  view  to  his  office,  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  his  ciiaracter  in  India ;  and  as  for  the  moral 
influence  he  attained  and  directed,  his  success,  notwithstanding- 
some  little  difficulties  at  the  first,  was  so  complete  as  to  illustrate 
a  fact  of  great  importance  in  life  ;  that  high  qualities  are  the 
best  means  for  carrying  high  purposes  into  effect,  and  especially 
that  an  enlightened  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  will  so  cer- 
tainly carry  with  it  the  good  wishes  and  co-operation  of  the  better 
part  of  our  nature,  as  to  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the  want 
of  that  aid,  which  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  selfish  views  and  little 
passions  of  others  might  obtain. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  may  be  light  to  correct  a  very 
natural  mistake  into  which  some  of  his  Indian  friends  (Mr. 
Kobinson  and  Sir  Charles  Grey)  have  fallen,  and  which  is  only 
of  consequence  as  it  aftects  the  character  of  the  sacrifice  he  made 
in  going  out  there  ;  viz.  that  on  his  return  from  abroad,  he  had 
retired  to  a  country  village,  where,  as  Sir  Charles  Grey  expresses 
it,  he  had  buried  in  his  heart  those  talents  that  might  have 
ministered  to  his  vanity  in  the  world,  to  produce  a  richer  harvest. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Rectory  of  Hodnet,  where  he  resided,  was 
a  family  living  of  great  value,  (3000/.  a  year,)  comprising  the 
estate  of  his  ancestors  ;  several  chapelries,  of  which  Hawkstone, 
the  celebrated  seat  of  the    Hills,  was  one  ;    situated  in  a\  fine 
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country;  surrounded  by  an  excellent  neighbourhood,  of  which 
he  was  indeed  the  delight  and  the  ornament ;  and  where  he  fre- 
quently conversed  with  men,  who  could  appreciate  and  even 
stimulate  his  talents. 

It  was  from  this  place,  where  he  resided  almost  wholly  to  the 
last,  and  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  settled,  and  not  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  resided  only  a  short  period  of  the  year, 
that  he  was  reluctantly  called  to  this  appointment.  It  was  here 
were  fixed  those  ties  which  it  cost  him  so  much  to  break  when 
he  went  to  India,  and  it  was  here  he  must  have  been  seen  and 
known,  to  understand  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  he  made.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  he  was  even  then  cultivating  his  talents  for  a 
richer  harvest.  In  the  enjoyment  of  society  his  life  was  ever 
studious  and  contemplative — much  of  every  day  was  sedulously 
dedicated  to  books  and  to  parochial  duties  ;  and  when  he  paid  his 
distant  visits,  he  generally  went  on  foot — on  which  occasions,  if  you 
happened  to  cross  upon  his  path,  or  greet  him  on  his  arrival,  you 
would  perceive  at  once,  that  he  had  been  conversant  with  higher 
thoughts  than  those  which  the  road  presented  to  him. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  documents  before  us.  The 
first  is  a  farewell  sermon,  delivered  upon  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture for  India,  to  his  parishioners  at  Hodnet,  who,  having  lis- 
tened to  it  wit!i  many  tears,  under  the  hasty  but  prophetic  im- 
pression caused  by  the  distance  about  to  separate  them,  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more,  had  earnestly  entreated  to  retain 
amongst  them  this  last  lesson  of  love,  (for  such  indeed  it  was,)  as 
a  memorial  of  a  Pastor,  whose  character,  if  they  could  not  wholly 
appreciate,  they  knew  at  least  enough  of  to  admire  and  love. 
This  sermon  was  printed  at  Shrewsbury,  expressly  for  his  parish- 
ioners, and  is  little  known  beyond  the  place  where  it  was 
preached.  It  is  a  warm  and  unstudied  effusion  from  his  pen,  very 
affecting  to  them  at  the  time,  and  now  interesting  to  all  on  several 
accounts  ;  for  while  it  describes  to  us  incidentally,  the  character 
of  his  intercourse  with  his  parish,  it  offers  many  pleasing  proofs 
of  the  charity  and  humility  which  were  the  leading  features  of 
his  mind,  and  of  which  he  left  strong  traces  wherever  he  went. 
"  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  ab- 
stain from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul." — 1  Peter, 
ii.  11.  In  illustrating  the  Apostle's  view,  when  he  addressed 
his  converts  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  the  following  pleasing  illus- 
tration of  life  occurs. 

"  Life  bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat,  at 
first,  glides  gently  down  the  narrow  channel,  through  the  playful  mur- 
nuuings  of  the  little  brook,  and  the  windings  of  its  grassy  border.  The 
trees  shed  their  blossoms   over   our  young  heads ;   the  flowers  on  the 
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blink  seen)  to  otter  themselves  to  our  young  hands  ;  we  are  happy  in 
hope,  and  we  grasj)  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  us  j  but  the  stream 
Iniiries  us  on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty. 

**  Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wider  and  deeper 
flood,  and  amid  objeets  more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  ani- 
mated by  the  moving  picture  ol'  enjoyment  and  industry  which  passes 
before  us,  we  are  excited  by  some  short-lived  success,  or  depressed  and 
rendered  miserable  by  some  equally  short-lived  disappointment.  But  our 
energy  and  our  depenilence  are  both  in  vain.  The  stream  bears  us  on, 
and  our  joys  and  our  griefs  alike  are  left  behind  us ;  we  may  be  ship- 
wrecked but  we  cannot  anchor;  our  voyage  maybe  hastened  but  it 
cannot  be  delayed  ;  whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  towards 
its  borne,  till  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of 
his  waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the  lands  lessen  from  our  eyes,  and 
the  floods  are  lifted  up  around  us,  and  the  earth  loses  sight  of  us,  and 
we  take  our  last  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  our  further 
voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the  Infinite  and  Eternal ! 

"  And  do  we  still  take  so  much  anxious  thought  for  the  future  days, 
when  the  days  which  are  gone  by  have  so  strangely  and  uniformly 
deceived  us  ?  Can  we  still  so  set  our  hearts  on  the  creatures  of 
God,  when  we  find,  by  sad  expeiience,  that  the  Creator  only  is  per- 
manent ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  lay  aside  every  weight  and  every  sin 
which  does  most  easily  beset  us,  and  think  of  ourselves  henceforth  as 
wayfaring  persons  only,  who  have  no  abiding  inheritance  but  in  the 
hope  of  a  better  world,  and  to  whom  even  that  world  would  be  worse 
than  hopeless,  if  it  were  not  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  interest 
which  we  have  obtained  in  his  mercies?" — p.  9 — 11. 

He  then  proceeds  to  an  application  which  is  personal  to  them- 
selves. 

"But  if  such  are  the  considerations  which  (taken  as  a  general  truth, 
and  stated  in  general  language)  the  uncertainty  of  mortal  life  is  always 
calculated  to  awaken  in  us,  more  especially  have  thoughts  of  this  nature 
been  called  up  in  my  mind  by  the  near  approach  of  that  time  when  my 
ministerial  labours  among  you  must  have  an  end ;  when  I  must  give 
over,  into  other  hands,  the  task  of  watching  over  your  spiritual  welfare, 
and  when  many,  very  many,  of  those  with  whom  I  have  grown  up  from 
childhood,  in  whose  society  I  have  passed  my  happiest  days,  and  to  whom 
it  has  been,  during  more  than  fifteen  years,  my  duty  and  my  delight 
(with  such  ability  as  God  has  given  me)  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
must,  in  all  probability,  see  my  face  in  the  flesh  no  more. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  and  connected  with  many  who  now  hear 
me  by  the  dearest  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude,  some 
mixture  of  regret  is  excusable,  some  degree  of  sorrow  is  holy.  I  cannot, 
without  some  anxiety  for  the  future,  forsake,  for  an  untried  and  arduous 
field  of  duty,  the  quiet  scenes  where,  during  so  much  of  my  past  life,  I 
have  enjoyed  a  more  than  usual  share  of  earthly  comfort  and  prosperity. 
I  cannot  bid  adieu  to  those  with  whose  idea  almost  every  recollection  of 
past  happiness  is  connected,  without  many  earnest  wishes  for  theh  wel-; 
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fare,  and  (I  will  confess  it)  without  some  severe  self-rcproacli,  that, 
while  it  was  in  my  power,  I  have  done  so  much  less  than  I  ought  to  have 
done  to  render  that  welfare  eternal. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  those  here  who  know,  and  there  is  One  above  all 
who  knows  better  than  any  of  you,  how  earnestly  I  have  desired  the 
peace  and  holiness  of  his  church  :  how  truly  I  have  loved  the  people  of 
this  place;  and  how  warmly  1  have  hoped  to  be  a  means  in  his  hands  of 
bringing  many  among  you  to  glory.  But  I  am  at  this  moment  but  too 
painfully  sensible  that,  in  many  things,  yea  in  all,  my  performance  has 
fallen  short  of  my  principles ;  that  neither  privately  nor  publicly  have  I 
taught  you  with  so  much  diligence  as  now  seems  necessary  in  my  eyes — 
nor  has  my  example  set  forth  the  doctrines  in  which  1  have,  however  im- 
perfectly, instructed  you.  Yet,  if  my  zeal  has  failed  in  steadiness,  it  has 
never  been  wanting  in  sincerity.  I  have  expressed  no  conviction  which 
1  have  not  deeply  felt ;  have  preached  no  doctrine  which  1  have  not 
steadfastly  believed  :  however  inconsistent  my  life,  its  leading  object  has 
been  your  welfare,  and  1  have  hoped  and  sorrowed,  and  studied  and 
prayed  for  your  instruction,  and  that  you  might  be  saved.  For  my 
labours,  such  as  they  were,  I  have  been,  indeed,  most  richly  rewarded, 
in  the  uniform  ailection  and  respect  which  I  have  received  from  my  pa- 
rishioners ;  in  their  regular  and  increasing  attendance  in  this  holy  place 
and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ;  in  the  welcome  which  I  have  never  failed 
to  meet  in  the  houses  both  ot  rich  and  of  poor ;  in  the  regret  (beyond  my 
deserts  and  beyond  my  fullest  expectations)  with  which  my  announced 
departure  has  been  received  by  you ;  in  your  expressed  and  repeated 
wishes  for  my  welfare,  and  my  return  ;  in  your  numerous  attendance  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  in  those  marks  of  emotion  which  I  now  witness 
around  me,  and  in  which  I  am  myself  well  nigh  constrained  to  join. 

"  For  all  these  accept  such  thanks  as  I  can  pay  :  accept  my  best  wishes  : 
accept  my  aS'ectionate  regret :  accept  the  continuance  of  those  prayers 
which  I  have  hitherto  offered  up  for  you  daily,  and  in  which,  whatever 
and  wherever  my  sphere  of  duty  may  hereafter  be,  my  congregation  of 
HoDNET  shall  (believe  it  !)  never  be  forgotten.  But  accept,  above  all, 
as  the  best  legacy  which  I  can  leave  behind  me,  a  few  plain  words  of 
advice,  such  as  are  suggested  by  my  text  and  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  now  address  you ;  and  such  as,  if  duly  borne  in  mind  by  each 
of  us,  will  strip  our  separation  of  its  most  painful  features,  and  secure  to 
us,  if  our  faith  is  true,  a  more  blessed  meeting  hereafter.'' — pp.  12 — 15. 

Then  follows  his  last  paternal  advice,  in  which,  alluding  to 
some  little   animosity  which  probably  existed  in  the  parish,  he 

savs, 

"  Would  to  God,  indeed,  that  I  could  hope  to  leave  you  all  as  truly  at 
peace  with  each  other,  as,  I  trust  and  believe,  there  is  peace  between  myself 
and  you  !  Yet,  if  there  be  any  here  whom  1  have  at  any  time  offended, 
let  me  entreat  his  forgiveness,  and  express  the  hope  that  he  has  already 
forgiven  me.  If  any  who  thinks  he  has  done  me  wrong  (I  know  of  none,) 
let  him  be  assured  that  the  fault,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  only  forgiven  but 
forgotten.  And  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  all,  as  it  may  be  the  last 
NO.  I. — JAN.  1827.  Q 
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request  which  I  shall  ever  make,  the  last  advice  which  I  shall  ever  offer 
to  you — Little  childreu,  love  one  another,  and  forgive  one  another,  even 
ns  (I'od,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  loved  and  forgiven  you  !" — (p.  17.) 

\\  lien  we  consider  who  and  what  this  man  was,  how  praised  and 
distinguished  in  early  life  above  his  fellows;  how  beloved,  admired 
and  esteemed  in  his  matnrer  years  ;  how  high  at  that  very  moment 
in  station  and  in  pulilic  opinion,  and  then  think  of  him  thus  unaf- 
fectedlv  iinph»ring  tlu>  par(h)n  of  the  simple  farmers  and  labourers 
aronnil  him,  and  !)i:seeching  their  prayers  in  expressions,  not  to 
expire  upon  the  lip,  l)ut  to  be  preserved  and  recorded:  it  would 
be  difficult   to  lind   a  more   affecting  or  more   genuine   picture 
of  humility.     Nor  can   we  wonder  at  the  impression   left  by  it 
in   India.     Indeed,  it  was   the   constant  habit  of  his  mind — so 
meekly  tlid  he  bear  his  faculties,  and   so  easily  did  this  grace  sit 
nj)on  Wnn,  as  to  impress  upon  every  one  the   notion  of  its   being 
natural;   but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  same  early  study  of  the 
Bible,  which  furnished  the   rich   materials  for  his  Palestine,  hatl 
supplied  also  the  charm  which  preserved  the  lowliness  of  his  mind 
amidst  so  many  trials  and  temptations  calculated  to  mislead  and 
to  inflate  it.     At  all   events,  we  are  sure  that  it  was  from  this 
source  he  derived   the  suj)port  of  it  in  his  future  life.     It  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  insensible  to  those  gifts 
and   graces  which   Providence  had  bestowed  upon  him.     This 
would  have  rendered  him  less  grateful,  and  less  useful  too  :  qui  se 
nescit,  nescit  se  uti ;  but  he  knew,  that  such  as  he  was,  he  was  by 
the  grace  of  God  ;  and  he  felt  that  as  his  best  faculties  were  derived 
from,  so  also  should  they  be  dedicated  to,  that  Almighty  Power, 
in  the  view  of  ^^hose  infinite  wisdom,  it  is  not  the  number  of  the 
talents,  but  the  manner  of  using  them,  which  makes  the  difference. 
Dr.  Heber  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  at  liambeth ; 
not  many  weeks  after  this  sermon  was  preached ;  embarked  for 
his  diocese  in  June,  1823  ;  and  arrived  there  on  October  3d  of  the 
same  year. 

After  spending  a  proper  time  in  Calcutta,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  indefatigable  discharge  of  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  his  cure,  and  in  correspondence  and  communications 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Church,  he  set  out,  in  June,  182o,  to 
make  the  visitation  of  his  extensive  diocese,  which  led  him  first 
across  Central  India  to  Bombay,  and  occupied,  exclusive  of 
Madras,  which  was  not  then  visited,  upwards  of  sixteen  months. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  in  August,  1825,  that  he 
preached  the  second  sermon,  at  the  consecration  of  the  church  at 
Secrole,  near  Benares,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  Benares,  at  whose  request  it  was  printed.  It  contains 
a  popular,  but  forcible  exposition  of  a  few^  weighty  truths,  appro- 
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priate  to  the  scene  and  the  occasion,  and  suited,  as  we  conceive,  to 
the  persons  whom  he  addressed  ;  but  beautiful  as  it  is  in  these 
respects,  and  instructive  in  all,  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  Dr. 
Heber  were  we  to  offer  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  talents  or  elo- 
quence. It  is  the  sort  of  matter  of  which  his  common  conver- 
sation was  made,  and  of  which  his  mind  was  full ;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  it  would  flow  from  his  pen  with  the  same  ease,  and  almost 
in  the  same  time  as  it  would  have  fallen  from  his  lips,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  words  too.  The  very  structure  of  the  sermon  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion — for  it  is  not  a  regular  discourse  in  which 
the  preacher  explains  and  enlarges  upon  some  particular  verse, 
and  then  draws  his  conclusion,  but  rather  a  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing commentary  upon  the  whole  passage  connected  M'ith  the  text : 
not  that  we  think  it  less  valuable  on  this  account — but  we  wish 
our  readers  to  take  it  for  what  it  is.  The  text  is  a  fine  verse  in 
Genesis,  xxviii.  16,  17. 

"  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How 
dreadful  is  this  place  :  this  is  none  other  but  the  House  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  Heaven." 

t 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  impressive  than  the  opening. 

"  This  was  the  natural  and  touching  exclamation  of  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  when,  in  his  lonely  and  perilous  journey  from  Canaan  to  the  land 
of  the  Chaldees,  the  God  of  his  fathers  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  to 
confirm  him  in  his  faith  and  service,  and  to  encourage  him  in  his  wan- 
deiings,  with  the  assurance  of  an  Unseen  and  Almighty  Protector. 

"  At  that  time,  an  outcast,  in  some  degree,  from  the  tents  of  his  father 
Isaac,  and  a  fugitive  from  the  anger  of  a  justly  offended  brother  5  a  for- 
lorn and  needy  wanderer,  he  had  laid  him  to  sleep  on  the  sands  of  the 
wilderness,  his  head  supported  on  a  pillow  of  stone,  and  his  staff  and 
scrip  his  only  riches.  But  in  his  dream  he  saw  Heaven  opened,  and 
'  behold  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  10  Hea- 
ven ;  and  behold  the  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it. 
And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  I  am  the  Lord,  the  God 
ot  Abraham  thy  father  and  the  God  of  Isaac  ;  the  land  whereon  thou 
best,  to  thee  will  1  give  it  and  to  thy  seed  ;  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west,  arid  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south  ;  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee, 
and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee 
again  into  this  land  5  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  of 
which  I  have  spoken  to  thee.  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not !  and  he  said. 
How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heaven.'  " — pp.  5 — 7. 

Q  2 
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From  this  passage  he  draws  several  inferences. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  For,  secondly,  wc  may  learn,  from  the  union  which 
I  have  noticed  as  universally  observable  in  Scripture  between  the  promise 
of  worldly  blessings  and  the  opportunity  of  bcavenly  graces,  that  the 
former  of  these  arc,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Allwisc,  only  so  far  valuable  as 
they  arc  means  of  conducing  to  the  latter;  and  that  whatever  wealth, 
whatever  power,  whatever  personal  or  mental  or  worldly  advantages,  the 
Most  High  may  in  his  wisdom  extend  to  us,  ai-e  not  blessings  in  them- 
selves, but  as  a  way  to  greater  blessedness— as  gifts  by  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  which  we  are  rccjuired  by  our  (Jod  to  serve  the  cause  of  his 
Son,  and  entitle  ourselves,  (if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression,)  en- 
title ourselves,  through  faith,  to  a  more  illustrious  reward  hereafter. 

"  If  the  Israelites  were  endowed  beyond  the  nations  of  mankind,  with 
wise  and  righteous  laws,  with  a  fertile  and  almost  impregnable  territory, 
with  a  race  of  valiant  and  victorious  kings,  and  a  (iod  who  (while  they 
kept  his  ways)  was  a  wall  of  fire  against  their  enemies  round  about  them  5 
if  the  kings  of  the  Wilderness  did  them  homage,  and  the  lion  banner  of 
David  and  Solomon  w\as  reflected  at  once  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Euphrates  ;  it  was,  that  the  way  of  the  Lord  might  be  made  known 
by  their  means  upon  earth,  and  that  the  saving  healtb  of  the  Messiah 
might  become  conspicuous  to  all  nations. 

"My  brethren,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  that  the  great  nation  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong,  is  a  great,  a  valiant,  and  understanding  na- 
tion :  it  has  pleased  Him  to  give  us  an  empire  in  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  a  commerce  by  which  the  remotest  nations  of  the  earth  are  become 
our  allies,  our  tributaries,  I  had  almost  said  our  neighbours,  and,  by  means 
(when  regarded  as  human  means,  and  distinct  from  his  mysterious  pro- 
vidence,) so  inadequate  as  to  excite  our  alarm  as  well  as  wonder,  the 
sovereignty  over  these  wide  and  populous  heathen  lands. 

"  But  is  it  for  our  sakes  that  he  has  given  us  these  good  gifts,  and 
wrought  these  gi*eat  marvels  in  our  favour  ?  Are  we  not  rather  set  up 
on  high  in  the  earth,  that  we  may  show  forth  the  light  by  which  we  are 
guided,  and  be  the  honoured  instruments  of  diffusing  these  blessings 
which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  through  every  land  where  our  will  is  law, 
through  every  tribe  where  oiu-  wisdom  is  held  in  reverence,  and  in  every 
distant  isle  which  our  winged  vessels  visit  ? 

"  If  we  value  then  (as  who  does  not  value  ?)  our  renown  among  man- 
kind ;  if  we  exult  (as  who  can  help  exulting  ?)  in  the  privileges  which 
the  providence  of  God  has  conferred  on  the  British  nation ;  if  we  are 
thankful  (and  God  forbid  we  should  be  otherwise)  for  the  means  of  use- 
fulness in  our  power  3  and  if  we  love  (as  who  does  not  love  ?)  our  native 
land,  its  greatness  and  prosperity  3  let  us  see  that  we,  each  of  us  in  our 
station,  are  promoting  to  the  best  of  our  power,  by  example,  by  exertion, 
by  liberality,  by  the  practice  of  every  Christian  justice  and  virtue,  the 
extension  of  God's  truth  among  men,  and  the  honour  of  that  holy  name 
whereby  we  are  called. 

"  There  have  been  realms  before  as  famous  as  our  own,  and,  (in  rela- 
tion to  the  then  extent  and  riches  of  the  civilized  world,)  as  powerful 
and  as  wealthy,  of  which  the  traveller  sees  nothing  now  but  ruins  in  the 
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midst  of  a  wildcincss,  or  where  the  mariner  only  finds  a  rock  for  fishers 
to  spread  their  nets. — Nineveh  once  reigned  over  the  east  j  but  where  is 
Nineveh  now  ?  Tyre  had  once  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  but  what  is 
become  of  Tyre  ?  But  if  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  had  been  perse- 
vered in,  her  towers  would  have  stood  to  this  day.  Had  the  daughter  of 
Tyre  brought  her  gifts  to  the  Temple  of  God,  she  would  have  continued 
a  Queen  for  ever." — pp.  13 — 17. 

This  passage  discloses  to  us  a  feature  of  Bishop  Heber's  mind, 
well  known  to  his  friends;  very  powerful  indeed — but  softened 
and  directed,  as  every  thing  was  in  him,  by  Christian  piety.  We 
speak  of  his  patriotism — he  loved  England  for  the  many  wise,  and 
great,  and  good  men,  she  had  produced — he  loved  her  for  her  libe- 
ral institutions  and  laws,  and  for  her  many  noble,  munilicent  esta- 
blishments of  charity  and  instruction — he  loved  too  her  prosperity 
and  her  power:  but  he  loved  them  chiefly  as  they  were  calculated 
to  difl^'use  the  blessings  of  light,  and  freedom,  and  salvation,  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  third  and  last  lesson,  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Deity — awful,  even  to  good  men, 'but  dreadful  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  wicked. 

"It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  when  conscience  reckons  up  her  catalogue  of 
secret  guilt,  to  remember  that  every  one  of  those  crimes  whicli  were  most 
hateful  to  God  and  to  man,  were  done  with  the  knowledge,  and  in  the 
presence,  of  the  Judge,  the  severe  and  upright  Judge  of  men  and  angels. 
A  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  know  that  he,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden, 
while  doing,  and  by  whom  nothing  is  forgotten  when  done,  was  there  in 
the  midst  of  our  foulest  lurking-place,  in  the  assembly  of  our  guilty  friends 
and  accomplices,  his  eye  bent  on  our  deeds,  his  anger  kindled  by  our 
wickedness,  and  his  arm,  perhaps,  upraised  to  strike  us  down  to  death 
and  hell,  if  his  mercy  had  not  interfered  to  aflbrd  us  a  little  longer  time  for 
repentance.  A  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  say,  surely  God  was  in  this  place, 
when  I  cast  my  eyes  so  carefully  around  and  flattered  myself  that  my  un- 
cleanness,  my  robbery,  or  my  fraud,  was  hid  in  darkness  and  soUtude. 
God  was  in  this  place,  when  I  deformed  his  image  with  drunkenness, 
and  when  my  mouth  was  filled  with  the  words  of  lust  and  blasphemy. 
God  was  in  this  place,  when  I  called  on  his  holy  name,  to  obtain  credit 
for  my  falsehood,  and  challenged  his  power  to  punish  me  if  I  dealt  untruly 
with  my  neighbour.  And  God  is  in  this  place,  and  beholds  my  present 
hardness  and  impenitent  heart ;  he  knows  and  sees  my  lingering  fond- 
ness for  the  sins  which  I  am  pretending  to  abandon ;  and  he  is  waiting, 
perhaps  even  now,  for  the  conduct  which  I  shall  now  adopt,  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  shall  now  follow,  to  determine  whether  my  lot  shall  be 
hereafter  among  the  children  of  light,  or  whether  his  Spirit  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  me,  (it  maybe,)  forever."  —  (p.  18 — 20.) 

The  subject  of  this  passage  is  a  common  one,  but  the  hand- 
ling is  that  of  a  master.  Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  and 
alarming  than  the  manner  in  which  the  sense  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence is  here  enforced  upon  his  hearers.     It  is  a  warning,  in 
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wliidi  all  are  more  or  less  interested  ;  for  eminently  pure  and 
oood  miisl  that  man  be,  or  eminently  hardened,  who  can  read  it 
without  tVeling  his  mind  shrink,  back  upon  itself  at  the  remem- 
brance of  many  an  hour,  when,  regardless  that  the  great  eye  was 
upon  him.  he  had  been  the  slave  of  bad  })assions,  or  of  vice  :  with- 
out breathing  a  silent,  but  heartfelt  prayer,  to  heaven,  that  in  his 
future  life  he  may  be  more  watchful  and  more  mindful  of  that 
aw  fid  power,  in  whom  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being. 

I'inallj,  he  dwells  upon  the  peculiar  presence  of  God  in  holy 
places. 

In  closins:  our  account  of  these  remains  of  Dr.  Heberin  India, 
we  are  strongly  tempted  to  add  a  curious  and  mgemous  docu- 
ment, which  forms  part  of  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Robinson's  Ser- 
mon, and  offers  a  striking  proof  of  the  fertility  and  variety  of  his 
resources.  It  is  a  letter  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  eastern  and 
apostolic  style,  and  addressed  to  the  new  Archbishop,  of  the 
Syriac  Christians,  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Travancore,  whose  history, 
though  generally  known,  is  very  interesting.  Settled  in  the 
Western  Shore  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  very  earliest  period  of 
the  Christian  history,  the  converts  of  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
according  to  a  tradition  in  St.  Jerome,  but  according  to  others, 
of  a  St.  Thomas  in  the  fourth  century;  they  remained  for  a 
thousand  years  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose,  remote  from  the 
troubles  which  afflicted  their  brethren  in  Europe,  enjoying  great 
})olitical  consideration  with  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  hap- 
pily exempt  from  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome;  but 
excluded  also  from  the  light  which  broke  upon  Europe  at  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  deeply  tinctured  with  the  Nestorian 
heresy.  In  this  state  they  were  found  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Jesuits,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  barbarously 
burnt  their  ancient  books  and  records,  and  grafted  upon  their 
former  heresy  the  errors  of  papal  superstition.  From  this  yoke, 
however,  the  greater  part  emancipated  themselves,  when  the 
Portuguese  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  With  the 
Dutch  and  English  traders,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,  they  only 
exchanged  persecution  for  neglect;  but  this  reproach  has  been 
long  since  effectually  wiped  away.  For  many  years  they  have 
been  an  object  of  great  interest,  with  all  the  distinguished  English 
Clergy  who  have  been  connected  with  India.  Dr.  Buchanan 
has  written  a  long  account  of  them.  Bishop  Middleton  visited 
them  more  than  once.  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  been  always  much 
interested  in  Syrian  literature,  has  frequently  communicated  with 
them ;  and  Bishop  Heber  from  the  first  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  show  them  kindness,  and  to  avail  himself  of  their 
assistance.      It   was    an  opportunity   of   tiiis  kind    which    gave 
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occasion  to  this  letter.  Mar  Athanasius,  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  was  proceeding  from  Antioch  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  see  at  Travancore,  the  principal  seat  of  the  inde- 
pendent Syrian  Christians,  when  he  was  accidentally  pnt  on 
shore  at  Bombay,  while  the  Bishop  was  there  on  his  visitation. 
To  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  European  manners  and 
resources,  the  situation  of  the  Archbishop  at  that  time  will 
appear  scarcely  credible.  Venerable  as  his  title  was,  he  was  not 
only  without  provisions  for  his  journey,  without  staff  or  scrip  ; 
but  tilled  with  anxious  fears,  respecting  his  reception  at  Travan- 
core, where  he  had  learnt  that  a  strong  and  violent  party  were 
prepared  to  oppose  the  admission  of  the  Syrian  stranger.  Bishop 
Heber  received  him  with  kindness  and  respect,  acknowledged 
him  publicly  in  his  metropolitan  capacity,  supplied  him  with 
money  from  funds  which  were  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel,  and  set  him  on  his  way  rejoicing ; 
and  afterwards,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  kindness,  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  following  primitive  letter  : 

"  To  the  excellent  and  learned  Father  Mar  Atlianasius,  Bishop  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  India,  which  walk  after 
the  rule  of  the  Syrians, — Mar  Reginald,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta, — Grace,  Mercy^  and  Peace^  from  God  the  Father,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  have  earnestly  desired,  honoured  Brother  in  the  Lord,  to  hear  of 
thy  safe  passage  from  Bombay,  and  of  thy  health  and  welfare  in  the 
land  of  Malabar.  1  hope  that  they  have  rejoiced  at  thy  coming,  even 
as  they  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  Mar  Basilius,  Mar  Gregorius,  and 
Mar  Johannes.*  And  it  is  my  prayer  to  God,  that  He  who  led  our 
Father  Abraham  the  beloved  from  the  land  of  his  nativity,  through  faith, 
to  a  strange  and  distant  country,  may  in  like  manner  guide,  protect,  and 
prosper  thee,  in  health  and  grace,  and  every  good  gift,  in  the  love  of  thy 
people,  and  the  spiritual  fruit  which  thou  shalt  receive  of  them  ;  as  it  is 
written,  '  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord_,  and  trust  in  Him  :  and  He 
shall  bring  it  to  pass.' 

"  Especially,  I  have  been  desirous  to  hear  from  thee  of  the  good  estate 
of  our  brethren,  the  faithful  in  IMalabar,  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons 5  and  also  of  my  own  children  in  Christ,  the  English  presbyters 
who  sojourn  among  you  at  Cottayam ;  may  God  reward  you  for  your 
love  towards  them,  and  may  the  good  will  which  is  between  you  be 
daily  stablished  and  strengthened  ! 

"Furthermore,  I  will  you  to  know,  my  brother,  that  the  desire  of  my 
heart  and  my  prayer  to  the  Lord  is,  that  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  may 
be  yet  further  known  among  all  nations  ;  and  also,  that  all  who  love 
Him  may  love  one  another  ;   to  the  intent  that  they  which  are  without, 

*  The  last  Sy?7«K  Bishops  (before  Mar  Athanaslus  in  1825)  who  went  to  rule  the 
Church  in  IMalabar  in  1751  ;  all  the  Metropolitans  after  them,  (called  Mar  Dionysius, 
or  Cyiillus,  or  Philoxenus,  severally,)  being  Indian  Bishops  of  their  ordaining. 
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beholding  the  unity  and  peace  that  is  among  you,  may  glorify  God  also 
in  the  day  of  their  visitation.  Like  as  was  the  desire  and  prayer  of  the 
holy  IMshop  Thomas  Middlcton,  my  honoured  predecessor  in  this  minis- 
try ;  whose  memory  is  blessed  among  the  saints  of  Christ,  whether  they 
be  of  the  English  or  the  Syrian  family  ;  not  that  there  are  two  families, 
but  one,  which  both  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named  after  His  name  who 
sittcth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  whom  all  nations,  tribes,  and  lan- 
guages, are  united  and  sliall  be  glorified  together. 

"I  also  pray  thee  to  write  me  word  how  thyself  and  they  that  are 
with  thee  fare,  and  bow  my  own  children  the  English  presbyters  fare, 
and  in  what  manner  of  conversation  they  walk  with  you.  Furthermore, 
it  is  my  hope,  that  by  God's  blessing,  I  may  be  strengthened  shortly  to 
pass  to  Madras,  Traiijore,  and  Trichinopoly,  visiting  the  churches  there 
which  belong  to  my  nation  :  whence  my  mind  is,  if  God  will,  to  pass 
on  to  salute  thee,  my  brother,  and  the  churches  under  thee,  that  I  may 
have  joy  beholding  your  order,  and  partaking  in  your  prayers.  And  if 
there  be  any  thing  more,  it  may  be  explained  when  we  meet ;  for  a 
letter  is  half  an  interview,  but  it  is  a  good  time  when  a  man  speaketh 
face  to  face  with  his  friend. 

"  This  letter  is  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  learned  and  godly  man,  John 
Doran,  one  of  the  presbyters  from  before  me  :  who  purposeth,  with  thy 
permission,  to  sojourn  in  Cottayam,  even  as  the  presbyters,  Benjamin 
Bayley,  Joseph  Fenn,  and  Henry  Baker,  have  sojourned  until  now  with 
license  of  the  godly  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Malabar,  to  teach  learning 
and  piety  to  all  who  thirst  after  instruction,  doing  good,  and  offending 
no  man.  And  I  beseech  thee,  brother,  for  my  sake,  and  the  sake  of 
the  Gospel,  to  receive  him  as  a  son,  and  as  a  faithful  servant  of  our 
Lord,  who  is  alone,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father  :   to  whom  be  all  honour  and  dominion  for  ever.     Amen. 

"Moreover,  I  beseech  thee,  brother,  to  beware  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  hands  have  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  from  whose  tyranny  our  Church  in  England  hath  been  long  freed 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  we  hope  to  continue  in  that  freedom  for 
ever :  of  whom  are  they  of  Goa,  Cranganor,  and  Verapoli,  who  have  in 
time  past  done  the  Indian  Church  much  evil.  I  pray  that  those  of  thy 
Churches  in  Malabar,*  who  are  yet  subject  to  these  men,  may  arouse 
themselves  and  be  delivered  from  their  hands.  Howbeit,  the  Lord  de- 
sireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  his  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
and  He  is  found  of  them  that  sought  him  not. 

"  Our  brother  Abraham,  Legate  of  the  Armenian  nation,  who  is  sent 
from  his  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem, — may  God  rescue  his  holy  city  from  the 
hands  of  the  Ishmaelites  ! — who  is  with  us  in  Calcutta,  salutes  thee. 
He  also  brings  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  his  hand  to  thee  from  the 
Syrian  Patriarch  at  Jenisalem,  and  lias  not  found  means  hitherto  of  for- 
warding it  to  thee  at  Malabar  :  and  has  therefore  requested  me  to  send 
it  now  to  thee.     All  the   Church  of  Christ  that   is  here  salutes   thee. 

•  i.  e.  all  Cliurches  of  the  Syro-chald:iic  ritual,  one  half  of  which  still  arc  under  the 
Romish  3'okc  imposed  hy  the  Svnod  of  Diamper.     Sec  Geddes  and  La  Croze. 
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Salute  in  my  name  thy  brethren  Mar  Dionysius,  and  Mar  Philoxenus,* 
witli  the  presbyters  and  deacons. — We,  William  Mill  and  Thomas 
Robinson,  presbyters,  that  write  this  epistle  in  the  Lord,  salute  you. 

"  The  blessing  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  ever- 
more.    Amen. 

"  (Signed  in  Syriac)      REGINALD,  BISHOP. 

"  Bi/  the  kelp  of  God,  let  this  letter  go  to  the  region  of  Travancore,  to 
the  City  of  Cottayam,  and  let  it  he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  grave  and 
venerable  Bishop,  Mar  Athanasius,  Metropolitan  of  the  Church  of  Malabar." 

The  Bishop  left  Bombay  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  after  a 
short  voyage  landed  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ceylon  ;  from 
which  place  he  went  to  Colombo,  Kandy,  &c.  With  the  state 
of  this  island,  he  was  exceedingly  gratified ;  but  being  compelled 
by  many  reasons  to  hasten  to  Calcutta,  he  stayed  only  iive  weeks 
there;  though  he  could,  as  he  said  himself,  have  employed  him- 
self most  agreeably  and  profitably  for  as  many  months. 

He  arrived  at  his  Indian  home,  on  the  Ganges,  in  October, 
after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months.  His  notes,  during  the  whole 
of  the  visitation,  but  particularly  through  the  north,  were  very 
ample,  and  if,  as  is  not  impossible,  they  should  be  one  day  given 
to  the  world — we  are  confident  they  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  in  jus- 
tice to  the  cause,  withhold  the  substance  of  a  few  cheering  ob- 
servations which  he  made,  as  the  result  of  his  visitation.  Among 
the  white  population  he  found  a  greater  degree  of  piety  and  good 
conduct,  than  he  had  reason  to  expect — while  the  number  of  na- 
tive converts  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  both  pleased  and  surprised 
him — particularly  he  was  delighted  with  the  atfectionate  and  grate- 
ful manner  in  which  Archdeacon  Corrie,  who  accompanied  him 
in  a  great  part  of  his  visitation,  was  received  by  his  own  converts. 
Looking,  however,  mainly  to  education  as  the  great  means  of 
success  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  it  was  grateful  to  him 
to  perceive,  that  schools  for  native  children,  and  half-caste,  were 
generally  established  at  all  our  stations  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  India.  Amongst  these,  several  female  schools  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  especially  attracted  his 
attention ;  in  which,  not  only  the  native  children  of  the  poorer 
class,  but  even  of  the  higher  castes,  were  admitted :  and,  what  was 
more  encouraging,  many  rich  Indians  contributed  to  their  support, 
and  were  glad  to  take  their  servants  from  them.  The  surniount- 
nig  of  this  obstacle  he  considered  a  great  victory,  particularly  as 
it  was  achieved  without  uneasiness;  for  although  their  prejudices 

*  The  former  governor  of  the  Church,  wlio  resigned  tlie  chair  to  the  last  Mar  Diony- 
sius, and  now  live*  in  voluntary  retirement  ntCodaugalangary,  or  Anjjur  in  the  North. 
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as  to  caste  wcio  .scmnuloiisl v  lospcctod,  aiul  tlic  Christian  religion 
Mas  not  pressed  upon  tliein,  yet,  as  they  read  daily  passages  from 
the  Bible,  they  niust,  he  coneluded,by  degrees,  be  thus  furnished 
\\  ith  tlie  means  of  judging  between  the  two  religions,  whieh  is  all 
that  could  be  wished.  Jle  allowed,  however,  that  conversion  was 
obstrut'ticl  by  great  dithculties,  and  must  proceed  slowly  and 
cautiously  till  Providence  should  be  pleased  to  point  out  other 
aids;  and  he  felt  too,  that  it  was  sometimes  involuntarily  im- 
peded by  the  unbridled  zeal  of  sincere,  but  imprudent  friends, 
which  required  nuich  judgment,  kindness,  and  temper,  to  repress. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  beautiful  and  interesting  to  him  in  every 
point  of  view,  was  particularly  delightful  in  that  w  hich  was  nearest 
to  his  heart.  He  found  Christianity  making  so  great  a  progress 
amongst  its  inhabitants,  under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy  now 
resident,  a  most  excellent  and  respectable  body  of  men,  as  to  give 
him  reason  to  hope  that  along  the  coast,  at  least,  it  would  soon 
be  the  received  religion  ;  especially,  as  being  worshippers  of  Budh, 
the  prejudices  of  caste  were  little  felt  amongst  them.  The  in- 
terior of  the  island,  indeed,  presented  a  prospect  less  favourable, 
being  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  an  impenetrable  and  un- 
wholesome jungle,  and  given  up  to  idolatry ;  but  as  Sir  E.  Barnes, 
the  present  governor,  was  indefatigable  in  making  roads,  &;c.,  he 
hoped  that  this  obstacle  would  be  soon  removed,  and  that  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  would  advance  amongst  them  together. 

In  the  district  of  Columbo  and  Galle,  alone,  the  bishop  con- 
firmed above  three  hundred  natives,  and  the  Cingabere  and  Ma- 
labar churches  were  very  respectably  attended.  These  were  served 
by  two  native  chaplains,  both  most  exemplary  men,  and  who  do 
infinite  good  in  the  island.  The  Missionaries  far  surpassed  all  he 
had  expected  ;  instead  of  being  enthusiastic  and  ill-judging  men, 
as  some  reports  had  led  him  to  suppose,  he  found  them  a  quiet, 
steady,  industrious  body,  giving  up  their  whole  time  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  them,  whether 
black  or  w  hite. 

Female  infanticide  prevails  to  a  dreadful  extent  in  some  of  the 
provinces — in  one,  the  number  of  women  is  barelyhalfthat  of  the 
men. 

He  had  not  yet  visited  Madras  and  its  dependencies;  and  it  I 
Avas  his  intention  to  have  set  out  earlier  in  the  year,  which  was  thei 
proper  season  ;  but  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,] 
delayed  him  till  the  spring. 

The  following  account  of  his  death  is  extracted  from  the  Cal- 
cutta Gazette  : — 

"On  the  14th  current,  a  feeling  of  grief  was  spread  through  every 
rank  of  society  in  Calcutta,  by  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  above  me-J 
lancholy  event.      His    Lordship   arrived    at  Trichinopoly  on    the    1st 
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instant :  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  he  preached,  and  held  a  Confirmation 
in  the  evening.  On  the  morning  of  the  3dj  he  rose  at  day-break,  and 
attended  Divine  Service,  at  the  Mission  Church,  in  the  Fort  3  and  on  his 
return  home,  after  visiting  Mr.  Robinson,  his  chaplain,  who  was  indis- 
posed, he  repaired  to  dress  and  bathe.  Having  remained  in  the  bath 
longer  than  usual,  his  servant  entered  the  apartment,  and  found  his 
master  insensible  in  the  water.  Assistance  was  immediately  procured, 
but  every  attempt  to  restore  animation  was  unsuccessful.  Upon  exami- 
nation, the  vessels  of  the  head  were  found  much  distended  with  blood, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  that  the  death  of  hi« 
Lordship  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy.  The  Bishop  had  exhibited  unu- 
sual heaviness  in  the  morning,  when  called  from  his  repose,  and  when 
undressing  for  the  bath  ;  and  this  indisposition,  induced  in  all  probabi- 
lity by  previous  exertion  and  fatigue,  was  no  doubt  rendered  fatal  by  the 
revulsion  occasioned  by  sudden  immersion  in  a  cold  bath." — Calcutta 
Government  Gazette. 

We  have  involuntarily  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  character  of 
Dr.  Heber,  as  presented  to  us  in  his  own  brief,  but  interesting 
memorials,  that  we  have  less  room  for  the  many  testimonies 
offered  by  others,  to  the  full  development  and  expansion  of  his 
fine  qualities  in  that  high  station,  and  vast  field,  which  India  pre- 
sented to  him.  In  adverting  to  the  meetings,  held  in  different  Pre- 
sidencies, on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  we  have  only  to  remark, 
that  the  speeches  made  were  highly  honourable  to  the  feelings, 
as  well  as  to  the  talents  of  those  who  delivered  them ;  and 
that  they  form  altogether,  coming  from  so  many  persons  high 
in  station,  but  of  different  professions,  not  only  a  valuable 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  Bishop  Heber,  but  a  powerful  incite- 
ment and  encouragement,  to  an  earnest  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  same  office  hereafter.  With  a  view,  however,  to 
the  object  already  stated,  we  prefer  to  rest  chiefly  upon  Mr. 
Robinson's  Sermons,  who,  having  been  his  Chaplain  and  his 
friend  ;  the  companion  of  his  travels  ;  the  partaker  of  his  labours, 
and  of  his  counsels  ;  is  certainly  most  competent  to  bring  us 
acquainted  with  his  ministerial  character  and  life.  His  discourse, 
too,  has  the  merit  of  being  written  and  preached  immediately 
after  his  death,  and  nearly  on  the  spot;  and  from  the  warm  and 
unaffected  feeling  of  sorrow,  as  well  as  admiration,  expressed  in 
it,  we  might  venture  to  infer,  as  the  Jews  from  our  Saviour's  tears, 
over  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ;  "  See,  how  he  loved  him." 

The  text  is  from  Luke,  xii.  42,  43,  44. 

"  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  stewai'd  whom  his  Lord  shall 
make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord,  when  he  cometh, 
shall  find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will  make  him 
ruler  over  all  that  he  hath." 
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After  a  few  prefatory  observations,  he  llius  describes  the  con- 
»hu"t  of  the  Bishop  in  India. 

"  Little  more  than  two  years  have  ehipscd  since  he  first  arrived  in 
India,  but  in  that  short  period  he  had  visited  ahnost  every  station  where 
a  (lirisfian  Chinrli  coidd  be  assembled  ;  and,  wlulc  engaged  in  the 
longest  and  most  (hfficult  lUities  of  any  Bishop,  sinee  the  earlier  ages  of 
C'hristianity,  he  employed  himself,  wherever  he  came,  not  only  in  the 
higher  functions  of  his  office,  but  in  the  more  humble  and  laborious 
duties  of  an  ordinary  pastor.  He  had  thus  become  known  to  all  his 
clergy,  and  to  all  his  people,  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  wilder  tracts  of  Central  India,  in  the  stations  of  Guzcrat,  the 
Deckan,  and  the  western  coast  ;  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Ceylon  ; 
and  in  these  southern  provinces,  the  scene  of  his  latest  labours,  and 
henceforth  of  his  dearest  memory. 

"  In  the  course  of  these  journeys,  and  in  all  his  other  labours,  his 
heart  was  most  earnestly  and  intently  fixed,  not  only  on  the  government 
of  the  existing  Church,  but  on  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
these  strong  holds  of  heathen  and  Mahomedan  superstition.  He  delighted 
to  consider  himself  as  the  chief  missionary  of  India,  a  character  implied, 
in  his  judgment,  in  the  nature  of  his  episcopal  office  itself:  and  while 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  confine  his  pecuniary  aid  and 
direct  influence  to  the  establishments  of  that  Church,  Avhose  orders  and 
ministiy  he  received  as  apostolical,  yet  most  sincerely  did  he  rejoice  in 
the  successful  labours  of  all  Christian  Societies  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, in  the  field  of  India ;  for  he  felt,  that,  while  marshalled  against 
a  common  enemy,  there  should  be  none  other  than  a  generous  rivalry, 
and  a  brotherly  emulation  between  our  separate  hosts  ;  and,  that  even 
thus  the  fortune  of  the  field  is  best  secured,  if  each  army  keeps  its  own 
ranks  unbroken,  and  its  own  discipline  inviolate.  The  several  Societies 
connected  with  our  Church  partook  largely  of  his  regard  and  active 
support ;  particularly  the  venerable  chartered  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  whose  general  cause,  as  con- 
nected with  their  central  establishment  of  Bishop's  College,  he  had 
successfully  pleaded  at  the  several  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Colombo, 
and  Calcutta ;  and  which  he  purposed,  on  his  return  from  Madras,  to 
recommend  there  also  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  world  : — the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  to  whose  labours,  and  the  character  of  their 
missionaries,  he  repeatedly  bore  the  most  honourable  testimony :  and 
the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  whose  inte- 
rests literally  occupied  his  dying  thoughts. 

"  The  missions  of  this  last-named  Society,  at  Tanjore  and  in  this 
place,  the  foundations  of  the  apostolic  Schwartz  and  the  apostolic 
men  who  have  walked  and  are  still  walking  in  his  steps,  awakened,  in  a 
most  powerful  degree,  and  beyond  any  thing  he  had  previously  seen, 
the  affections  of  his  heart ;  and  to  devise  and  arrange  a  plan  for  their 
revived  and  more  extended  prosperity,  was  the  object  which  occupied 
for  many  days,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  (as  several  who  now  hear 
me  can  bear  witness),  his  anxious  thoughts,  his  earnest  prayers,  and  the 
concentrated  energies  of  his  mind.     Agaiii  and  again  did  he  repeat  to 
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nie,  that  all  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  native  congregations  of  these 
missions, — their  numbers^  their  general  order^  their  devout  attendance 
on  the  services  of  the  Church,  exceeded  every  expectation  he  had 
formed ;  and  that  in  their  support  and  revival  he  saw  the  fairest  hope 
of  extending  the  Church  of  Christ.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  warm 
expressions  of  his  delight,  when,  on  Easter-day,  he  gathered  them 
around  him  as  his  children,  as  one  family  with  ourselves,  administered 
to  them  the  body  and  blood  of  our  common  Saviour,  and  blest  them  in 
their  native  tongue  :  and  when,  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  had  seen 
before  him  not  less  than  1300  natives  of  those  districts,  rescued  from 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  joining,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice,  in 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  our  Church, — I  can  never  forget  his  excla- 
mation, that  he  would  gladly  purchase  that  day  with  years  of  life. 

"  Tliose  of  you  who  heard  his  parting  address  on  the  succeeding  day, 
from  the  grave  of  Schwartz,  will  never  lose  the  deep  impression  of  that 
solemn  moment,  when  (as  if  he  had  foreseen  that  his  departure  was  at 
hand)  he  commended  you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 
charging  you  by  the  love  of  your  Saviour  and  of  each  other,  and  ani- 
mating you  by  the  memory  of  your  departed  Father,  and  by  the  near 
prospect  of  your  eternal  reward,  to  perseverance,  fidelity,  and  Christian 
order.  Of  his  last  public  ministrations  in  this  place,  I  need  not  speak 
to  you  ;  the  memory  of  them  is  fresh  in  every  heart ;  you  treasure  them 
as  the  last  words  of  a  departed  friend.  You  remember  well  the  earnest- 
ness and  affection  of  his  manner,  how  he  exhorted,  and  comforted,  a/id 
charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his  children,  that  ye  would  walk 
worthy  of  God  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.  Alas  ! 
who  could  have  foreseen,  while  hanging  on  those  lips,  that  they  would 
so  soon  be  closed  in  death ;  that  the  voice  of  your  shepherd,  whom  you 
had  just  begun  to  love,  should  be  heard  by  you  again  no  more  for  ever  ! 
His  sun  was  in  its  meridian  power ;  and  its  warmth  most  genial,  when 
it  was  suddenly  eclipsed  for  ever.  He  fell,  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  cross  should  ever  wish  to  fall,  by  no  lingering  delay,  but  in  the  firmness 
and  vigour  of  his  age,  and  in  the  very  act  of  combat  and  of  triumph.  His 
master  came  suddenly,  and  found  him  faithful  in  his  charge,  and  wait- 
ing for  His  appearing.  His  last  hour  was  spent  in  his  Lord's  semce, 
and  in  ministering  to  the  humblest  of  his  flock.  He  had  scarcely  put  off 
the  sacred  robes  with  which  he  served  at  the  altar  of  his  God  on  earth, 
when  he  was  suddenly  admitted  to  his  sanctuary  on  high,  and  clothed 
'\\  with  the  garments  of  immortality. 
I'l  "  What  mean  then  these  tears  for  his  removal  ?  and  why  mourn  we 
j!  for  our  departed  father  as  men  without  hope  ?  He  was  that  faithful  and 
H  \vise  steward,  whom  his  Lord  had  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season.  And  Oh,  blessed  !  eternally 
[;  blessed,  '  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord  when  he  came  found  so  doing!' 
ij  He  has  exchanged  a  life  of  labour,  and  anxiety,  and  imperfection,  for 
;!  the  repose  and  blessedness  of  heaven.  His  warfare  is  accomplished  ;  and 
he  has  passed  from  the  conflicts  of  the  church  on  earth  to  the  glories  of 
an  everlasting  triumph.'' — pp.  22 — 27. 

We  would   gladly  extract  largely  from  Mr.  Corrie's  sermon, 
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pivachod  at  the  calliedral  cliurdi  of  Calcutta,  if  we  were  not  ^ 
afraid  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  our  readers  by  any  thing  which 
niij^ht  appear  like  njx  tition.  \\'e  cannot  refrain,  however,  froni 
one  or  two  jshort  passages.  The  iirst  shows  the  sense  entertained 
of  the  importance  of  episcopacy  in  India  among  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  eftects  already  produced  by  it. 

"  In  this  country  the  members  of  our  Church  were  long  left  without 
nny  SLiublancc  of  discipline ;  but  of  late  years  we  have  enjoyed  a  super- 
intendence approaching  near  to  the  scripture  model  on  that  head  :  it  has 
been  a  rule  of  superior  knowledge,  of  superior  activity,  piety,  and  love. 
INIueh  good  arose  to  many  from  the  labours  of  individual  ministers  in 
this  place,  in  former  days;  but  how  much  more  oi general  benefit  has 
arisen  to  our  connnunity  since  the  establishment  of  Episcopal  Govern- 
ment among  us ! 

"  But  as,  under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  the  High  Priests  were  no* 
allowed  to  remain  by  reason  of  death,  so  have  we  with  peculiar  emj)hasis 
experienced  in  this  our  Zion.  How  are  wc  instructed  by  the  sudden 
removal  of  our  ecclesiastical  ruler! — 'O  put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  in  any  child  of  man  ;  for  there  is  no  help  in  them  !'  To  him  who, 
in  a  certain  and  most  important  sense,  is  the  alone  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  His  Church,  must  our  expectations  be  directed,  and  our  prayers  oflercd 
up,  that  in  judgment  He  would  remember  mercy,  and  raise  up  to  us 
a  succESSOH  of  a  similar  spirit — one  who,  like  him  whose  loss  we  de- 
plore, will  feed  the  flock  with  understanding,  and  rule  them  faithfully 
with  all  his  power." — pp.  9,  1 0. 

The  second  is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in  com- 
bination with  an  extract  from  Sir  Ciias.  Grey's  Speech,  a  remark- 
able feature  of  Dr.  Heber's  mind,  his  firm  devotion  to  the  great 
object  of  his  office;  and  how  little  either  the  disappointments  or 
vexations  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  indulgence  of  his  own  cultivated 
taste  and  conversation  on  the  other,  were  able  to  divert  him  from 
the  cheerful  prosecution  of  it. 

"  The  spirit  of  of  St.  Paul,  in  those  words  to  the  Romans,  appears  in 
a  remarkable  degree  to  have  animated  him—'  I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise.  So, 
as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at 
Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  :'  Rom.  i.  14 — I G. 
With  this  devotion  to  his  object,  what  a  mild,  forbearing,  and  gentle 
spirit — what  tenderness,  atfection,  and  persevering  self-command — were 
united  !"— pp.  13,  14. 

Again, 

"  Our  greatly  beloved  Bishop  was  not  without  those  trials  which  are 
common  to  man  :  but,  in  respect  of  whatever  personal  inconvenience 
might  lie  in  the  way  of  the  line  of  duty  which  he  had  prescribed  for  him- 
self, his  language  was,  '  None  of  these  things  move  me.'  " — p.  KJ. 
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Compare  this  with  Sir  Charles  Grey's  Speech. 

"  To  this  large  assemblage  I  fear  I  might  appeal  in  vain,  if  I  were  to 
ask,  that  /le  should  step  forward,  who  had  never  felt  his  spirit  to  sink 
when  he  thought  of  his  native  home,  and  felt  that  a  portion  of  his  heart 
was  in  a  distant  land  :  who  had  never  been  irritated  by  the  annoyance, 
or  embittered  by  the  disappointment  of  India.  I  feel  shame  to  say,  that 
/  am  not  the  man  who  could  answer  the  appeal.  The  Bishop  was  the 
only  one,  whom  I  have  ever  known,  who  was  entirely  master  of  these 
feelings.  Disappointments  and  annoyances  came  to  him  as  they  come 
to  all  ;  but  he  met  and  overcame  them  with  a  smile ;  and  when  he  has 
known  a  different  effect  produced  on  others,  it  was  his  usual  wish  that 
'  they  were  but  as  happy  as  himself.'  Connected  with  this  alacrity  of  spirit, 
and  in  some  degree  springing  out  of  it,  was  his  activity.  I  apprehend 
that  few  persons,  civil  or  military,  have  undergone  as  much  labour,  tra- 
versed as  much  country,  seen  and  regulated  so  much,  as  he  had  done,  in 
the  small  portion  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  he  entered  on  his 
office ;  and  if  death  had  not  broken  his  career,  his  friends  know  that  he 
contemplated  no  relaxation  of  exertions.  But  this  was  not  a  mere  rest- 
less activity  or  result  of  temperament :  it  was  united  with  a  fervent  zeal, 
not  fiery  nor  ostentatious,  but  steady  and  composed ;  which  none  could 
appreciate,  but  those  who  intimately  knew  him.  I  was  struck  myself, 
upon  the  renewal  of  our  acquaintance,  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  obser- 
vation, that  though  he  talked  with  animation  on  all  subjects,  there  was 
nothing  on  which  his  intellect  was  bent,  no  prospect  on  which  his 
imagination  dwelt,  no  thought  which  occupied  habitually  his  vacant 
moments,  but  the  furtherance  of  that  great  design  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  principal  instrument  in  this  country.  Of  the  same  unobtrusive 
character  was  the  piety  which  filled  his  heart :  it  is  seldom  that  of  so 
much  there  is  so  little  ostentation.  All  here  knew  his  good-natured  and 
unpretending  manner  :  but  I  htive  seen  unequivocal  testimonies,  both 
before  and  since  his  death,  that  under  that  cheerful  and  gay  aspect  there 
were  feelings  of  serious  and  unremitting  devotion,  of  perfect  resignation, 
of  tender  kindness  foi'  all  mankind,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
a  saint.  When  to  these  qualities  you  add  his  desire  to  conciliate,  which 
had  everywhere  won  all  hearts — his  amiable  demeanour,  which  invited 
a  friendship  that  was  confirmed  by  the  innocence  and  purity  of  his  man- 
ners, which  bore  the  most  scrutinizing  and  severe  examination — you  will 
readily  admit  that  there  was  in  him  a  rare  assemblage  of  all  that  de- 
serves esteem  and  admiration." — pp.  30,  31. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  amiable,  learned,  and  excel- 
lent man,  without  casting  an  anxious  thought  towards  the  state 
of  those  vast  spiritual  interests  in  India,  over  which  he  so  lately 
presided,  and  more  especially  of  that  venerable  office  in  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  died.  It  is  now  nearly  eleven  years  since  the 
experiment  (for  such  it  has  hitherto  been)  was  commenced,  and 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  facts,  as  they  appear  in  the  history 
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of  tlu'  pnlod,  or  to  thr  ()j)inions  which  persons  in  India  most 
capahK-  of  )iul<j;in;j!;  rightly  have;  loiincd  respecting  them,  there 
are  two  conclusions  which  we  havi;  a  right  to  draw.  1st.  That 
the  achninistration  of  onr  religion  by  bishops,  has  been  productive 
of  great  advantage  to  tlie  Cluistian  cause,  in  whatever  view  it  be 
regarch'il ;  and  'Jd.  That  this  advantage  has  only  fallen  short  of 
our  fair  ami  legitimate  expectations,  in  consequence  of  the  nar- 
row scale  upon  which  the  experiment  has  been  made.  The  first 
of  these  propositions  has  been  affirmed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
manv,  and  contradicted  by  none;  the  second,  we  think,  is  equally 
e\idtnt.  That  the  burthen  of  the  Episcopal  office  in  India 
would  be  too  heavy  for  the  shoulders  of  a  single  man,  might 
have  been  naturally  conjectured  by  any  one,  who  would  only 
have  cast  a  glance  at  the  ijuimense  extent  of  our  possessions  in 
India,  and  considered  the  distances  by  which  the  presidencies  are 
separated  from  each  other,  the  difficulties  of  the  land  journeys, 
and  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  all.  But  had  he  reflected  further 
upon  the  various  views,  characters,  and  connections  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  to  superintend, 
the  many  new  relations  to  be  formed  and  supported  with  the 
Company  and  its  officers,  and  above  all,  the  wants  of  an  immense 
mass  of  heathen  population  coming  in  contact  with  him  on  every 
side,  we  do  not  see  how  this  conclusion  could  have  been  resisted. 
Unhappily,  it  is  now  no  longer  matter  of  speculation  ; — two  costly 
victims  have  been  already  ottered  ; — and  if  the  system  should  be 
continued  as  it  is,  we  seem  driven  to  the  alternative,  either  that 
the  office  itself  must  fall  into  disrepute  by  being  negligently  admi- 
nistered, or  being  confided  to  more  generous  spirits,  must  again 
bear  them  down,  one  by  one,  overwhelming  their  families  with 
grief,  and  leaving  dark  and  dreary  intervals  between. 

Bishop  Middleton,  to  whom  was  committed  the  arduous  task 
of  clearing  the  ground,  laying  the  foundation,  and  adjusting  the 
various  parts  of  the  Episcopal  edifice,  amongst  strangers  not 
always  well  disposed  towards  the  work,  was  a  man  of  great  vi- 
gour, mental  and  bodily;  and  having  survived  this  labour,  which 
he  executed  with  great  industry  and  ability,  and  being  inured  to 
the  climate,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  that  he  was  perfectly 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office;  and 
yet,  in  so  many  years,  he  was  never  able  to  effect  a  complete  visi- 
tation of  his  diocese,  and  not  long  before  his  death,  he  declared 
solemnly  to  Mr.  Trant,  his  conviction,  which  he  wished  to  be 
communicated  for  the  benefit  of  others,  that  he  was  fast  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  burthen  to  which  his  constitution  was 
unequal.  The  career  of  Dr.  Heber  was  terminated  much  more 
abruptly ;   and  although  from  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  mind 
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and  the  excitements  nnder  which  he  lived,  he  seems  to  have  been 
insensible  to  the  effects  of  his  own  incessant  labour  in  such  a 
climate,*  there  was  one  who  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  over  his 
welfare,  from  whom  it  could  not  be  concealed,  that  before  the 
attack  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  he  was  so  much  altered  and 
reduced  in  appearance  as  to  excite  serious  apprehensions  in  his 
behalf.  Under  a  very  natural  impression  produced  by  these 
facfs,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  at  a  very 
full  meeting,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair,  agreed 
to  the  following  Memorial,  which  contains,  as  we  conceive,  all 
that  can  be  said  most  urgent  upon  the  question. 

MEMORIAL 

To  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 


The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  having  assembled 
in  a  Special  General  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  its  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  deeply  lamented  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  adverts 
with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  recollection  to  the  short  period  which 
hias  elapsed  since  it  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  like  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  illustrious  predecessor  ;  and  considers  it  a  paramount  duty 
humbly  and  earnestly  to  represent  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  the  necessity  for  an  enlarged  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  in  the  East. 

The  Society  returns  its  grateful  thanks  for  the  protection  and  assist- 
ance which  it  has  uniformly  experienced  from  your  Honourable  Court, 
in  aid  of  its  various  endeavours  to  promote  Christian  knowledge  in  the 
East :  and  it  cordially  joins  in  the  general  acknowledgement  of  the  im- 
portant benefits  that  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  episcopal 
authority,  and  for  an  increased  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
British  inhabitants  of  India.  But,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  inconve- 
niences have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  govern  the  Indian  church  by  a 
single  Prelate,  that  the  Society  ventures  to  declai'e  its  conviction,  too 
fatally  confirmed  by  the  past,  that  no  individual,  however  endowed  with 
bodily  and  mental  vigour,  can  be  sufficient  for  the  exertions  rendered 
necessary  by  the  overwhelming  magnitude  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta. 

A  visitation  of  that  diocese  cannot  be  accomplished  without  traversing 
the  whole  of  India,  and  undertaking  long  voyages  by  sea,  nor  conse- 
quently without  a  greater  exposure  to  perilous  varieties  of  climate,  than 
is  required  of  any  civil  officer  in  the  East.  So  great  indeed  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  duty,  that  Bishop  Middleton,  although  his  hfe  was  spared 
tor  nine  years,  died  before  he  could  complete  it  3  and  Bishop  Heber 
sank  under  the  labour  of  his  primary  visitation.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Society,  that  nothing  but  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta  can 
prevent  a  continual  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives,  and  a  perpetually  recurring 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  in  so  much  danger  in  Guzerat,  as  (o  write 
letters  to  his  mother  and  sister  under  the  strong  impression  of  impending  death. 
NO.  I. — JAN.   1827.  R 
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intciTtiption  of  the  great  work  for  the  performance  of  which  that  Epis- 
copal Establishiiient  wjis  fonncd. 

TIr-  Society  wouUl  also  respectfully  siig£^cst  to  your  Honourable  Court 
that,  as  the  constitution  of  the  Cioverninent  in  India  is  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  a  separate  administration  at  each  of  the  three  Presiden- 
cies, it  nmst  necessarily  be  inconvenient  not  to  assimilate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  to  that  system  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  so 
bcnefuial  in  the  civil,  judicial,  and  military  departments.  Such  a  mea- 
sure would  prevent  the  suspension  of  business,  now  occasioned  by  the 
long  and  fretiuent  absence  of  the  head  of  the  Church  from  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  (iovernment,  and  by  the  immense  distance  to  which  he  is  car- 
ried in  the  course  of  his  visitation, 

U'he  Society  further  begs  leave  to  represent  to  your  Honourable  Court 
the  peculiar  bad  effect  of  the  interruptions  which  occur  under  the  present 
system,  upon  various  Institutions  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. 

The  Protestant  Missions  in  Southern  India^  so  long  under  the  care  of 
this  Society,  received  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  personal  siiperinten- 
dence  of  Bishop  Middleton.  But  he  was  only  enabled  to  visit  them  once ; 
and  ten  years  elapsed  between  that  event  and  the  primary  visitation  of 
Bishop  Heber.  And  now  these  Missions,  of  which  Bishop  Hebcr,  after 
having  been  a  witness  to  their  eflects,  often  emphatically  said,  "  that 
the  strength  of  the  Christian  cause  in  India  was  there,''  and  which  were 
beginning  to  derive  the  most  important  advantages  from  his  presence, 
aie  once  more  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  Prelate 
personally  acquainted  with  their  condition. 

Bishop's  College  in  Calcutta,  also,  which  promises  to  become  the  chief 
source  of  Missionary  exertions  in  India,  was  struggling  with  the  difficul- 
ties inseparable  from  infancy,  when  it  lost  the  supjwrt  of  its  founder 
Bishop  Middleton.  His  successor  had  little  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  zeal  for  its  welfare  which  increased  in  his  mind  as  he  became  more 
fully  acquainted  with  its  value  4  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  anothei* 
obstacle  to  its  progress  has  been  raised  up  by  the  death  of  its  second 
visitor. 

If  it  be  supposed,  that  in  these  and  similar  cases  the  Archdeacons 
might  supply  the  place  of  Episcopal  superintendence,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  those  officers  can  never  exercise  the  peculiar  functions  of  a 
Bishop,  nor  can  their  services  be  effective  unless  the  officers  themselves 
enjoy  opportunities  of  frequent  personal  communication  with  their 
Diocesan — while  in  India,  such  communication  is  prevented  by  the  wide 
distance  of  some  of  the  Archdeacons  from  Calcutta,  and  is  entirely  sus- 
pended during  the  vacancy  of  the  See. 

The  Society,  therefore,  humbly  trust,  that  your  Honourable  Court, 
taking  these  circumstances  into  its  favourable  consideration,  and  advert- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  the  fact,  that  since  the  erection  of  the  See  at 
Calcutta,  the  British  dominions  in  India  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
the  Chaplains  on  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  establishment 
nearly  doubled,  ample  provision  made  for  the  encouragement  of  Maho- 
medan  and  Hindoo  learning,  education  freely  offered  to  natives  of  all 
classes,  and  Missionaiy  establishments,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  instituted  at  each  Presidency,  will  be  pleased  to  take  such 
measures  as  your  Honourable  Court  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit,  for 
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promoting  the  erecdon  of  additional  Sees  at  the  Presidencfes  of  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

The  Society  hopes,  that  it  may  be  justified  for  thus  strongly  urging 
the  prayer  of  its  memorial.  The  subject  has  been  pressed  upon  its  notice 
fi'om  various  quarters — and  it  considers  itself  only  as  expressing  the 
opinion  of  all  those  whose  attention  hasbeea  turned  to  the  promotion  of 
ChristiaTi  knowledge  in  the  East. 


Adii^itting  the  validity  of  this  reasoning,  the  subject  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  this  question,  whetlier  the  continuance  of  Epis^ 
copacy  in  India  affords  a  prospect  of  advantage  commensurate 
with  the  increased  expense  of  that  more  extensive  and  effective 
support  of  it  which  is  necessary  to  its  welfare. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  first  thing  which  presents  itself 
is  the  household  of  faith,  our  own  countrymen  in  India.  And  hei^, 
we  see  no  reason  why  India,  extended  and  aggrandized  as  she  is 
at  present,  and  absorbing  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population, 
civil  and  military,  should  be  deprived  of  the  tried  advantage  con- 
fessedly arising  in  England,  from  the  blending  of  religious  persons 
and  influence,  through  all  the  mass  of  society  and  in  every  rank 
of  life.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  the  state  of  things  might  not  have  been 
ripe  for  it :  but  now,  as  every  presidency  in  India  has  its  aristo- 
cracy, consisting  of  judges  and  generals,  and  members  of  council, 
and  counsellors  high  in  the  law,  is  it  not  right  that  there  should 
be  a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon  in  every  presidency  too — to  keep 
alive  and  to  cherish  the  vast  concerns  of  eteinity,  amidst  the  sug- 
gestions of  ambition,  interest  and  pleasure,  which  always  clamor 
to  be  heard  ?  How  much  has  been  already  effected  in  this  way, 
may  be  clearly  discovered  from  the  speeches  at  the  public  meet- 
ings in  honour  of  Dr.  Heber's  memory.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to 
believe  that  this  salutary  movement  will  be  always  much  more 
easily  propagated  in  the  classes  below,  if  it  be  found  to  receive 
a  strong  impulse  from  tlwse  above.  And  where,  let  it  be  asked, 
will  be  found,  in  the  whole  range  of  British  power,  a  body  of 
men  to  whom  the  consolations  and  the  warnings  of  Christianity 
are  more  valuable  and  more  necessary  than  to  our  countrymen  in 
India?  To  those  who  are  hastening  to  be  rich,  of  whom  the 
great  body  of  our  Indian  population  is  composed,  how  essential 
is  the  frequent  and  impressive  warning,  that  they  are  likely  to 
fall  into  a  temptation  and  a  snare ! — while  to  the  disappointed, 
the  sorrowful,  and  th€  sick,  of  which  too,  we  fear,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number,  what  balm  so  sweet  and  consoling  as  that  which 
the  prospects  of  Christianity  lay  open?  Besides,  we  know  how 
effectual  are  external  forms,  and  even  names,  in  supporting  inter- 
nal piety,  and  how  little  indeed  they  are  good  for  else ;  and  upon 
this  principle,  we  conceive,  it  will  be  no  mean  advantage,  that  both 
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the  voulh  who  2;<i  out  to  Iiulia,  and  tho  men  of  inatiire  age  who 
return  l"n)ni  it  to  Eii;;lan(l,  will  I'uul  on  liioir  arrival,  not  only  the 
same  services  to  resort  to,  but  the  same  offices  and  dignities  which 
they  have  before  been  accustomed  to  revere. 

Another  advantage  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  upon  a  more  efficient  and  extensive  plan  in  India, 
will  be  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
possible  to  attain,  on  account  of  the  different  sources  from  which 
ihey  have  been  sent  out,  and  the  different  authorities  on  which 
tliey  depend.  This  is 'a  want  of  high  and  growing  importance, 
nor  do  we  see  any  effective  remedy  but  the  superintendence  of 
several  enlightened  men  of  acknowledged  merit  and  of  the  highest 
authority,  actuated  by  common  principles  and  looking  to  the  same 
end,  but  each  the  centre  of  a  system,  in  which  every  part  below 
may  be  near  enough  to  profit  by  his  influence.  Under  such 
auspices  we  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  difficulty  in  preserving 
this  desirable  understanding;  for  if  there  be  a  region  in  the  world 
w  here  an  enlarged  charity  is  more  practicable  and  more  necessary 
than  any  other,  it  must  surely  be  India,  where  a  common  cause, 
involving  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  furnishes  a  bond  and  a 
motive  of  union  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  :  a  cause  which  should 
not  only  induce  the  clergy  of  our  own  Church  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  their  petty  differences,  but  of  power  enough  to  bring  over 
the  sectaries  who  dissent  from  us,  to  range  themselves  under  the 
common  banner  of  our  National  Church. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  part  of  the 
subject,  mainly  depending  upon  a  more  effective  Episcopacy  in 
India,  and  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  question,  viz.  The 
spiritual  wants  of  the  native  population. 

However  low  may  be  tlie  opinion  entertained  by  some  persons 
in  this  or  in  that  hemisphere  respecting  the  degree  of  success 
likely  to  attend  even  our  best-directed  efforts  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Hindoos,  it  would  be  base  and  shameful  to  abandon  it 
when  so  many  new  prospects  seem  rising  to  our  hopes.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  men  of  any  class,  rightly  imbued  with 
Christian  principles,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  state  of  so  many 
millions  ot  their  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-subjects,  not  only  in- 
volved in  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  religion  confessedly  hostile  in  its  doctrines  and  ordi- 
nances to  all  moral  and  political  improvement :  least  of  all  can 
the  clergy  be  excused  for  despairing  of  such  a  cause.  They  can- 
not be  regardless  of  their  great  Master's  solemn  injunction,  "  Go 
ye,  and  teach  all  nations ;"  they  cannot  cease  from  plying  that 
holy  work  in  which  their  predecessors  have  so  long  laboured 
even  with  joy :  w  hatever  be  their  quality,  denomination,  or  opi- 
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nlons,  by  whomsoever  delegated  or  paid,  they  have  a  comnjission 
from  a  common  Master,  who  is  above  all,  which  they  cannot  fore- 
go :  nor  need  they  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  single  moment,  for 
while  they  are  endeavouring  earnestly  to  inculcate  by  their  preach- 
ing and  example  the  genuine  fruits  of  Christianity  upon  their 
flocks,  they  may  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  they 
are  contributing  to  remove  that  worst  obstacle  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  bad  lives  of  its  professors.  •'  Who 
knows,"  says  the  venerable  Schwartz,  after  labouring  nearly  fifty 
years  in  the  vineyard,  "  but  God  may  remove  some  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Should  a  reforma- 
tion take  place  among  the  Europeans,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  country." 

But  deeply  impressed  as  we  are  with  the  necessity  and  duty  of 
continuing  these  exertions,  and  confident,  in  God's  good  time,  of 
their  final  triumph,  we  are  perfectly  aware  how  much,  both  of  the 
success  and  of  the  credit  of  our  cause,  will  depend  upon  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  undertaken,  and  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
carried  on.  And,  happily,  upon  this  point  intelligent  men  of  all 
parties  seem  to  be  agreed. 

It  is  admitted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  an  author  of  the  highest 
reputatition,  while  he  deprecates  all  interference  of  government, 
that  there  are  two  safe  and  legitimate  channels  for  the  difiusing 
of  Christiantity  in  that  country,  viz.  the  labours  of  missionaries 
and  the  extension  of  general  knowledge ;  and  this  statement  we 
consider  in  all  its  parts  as  calculated  to  throw  great  light  upon 
the  whole  argument  before  us.  The  channels  pointed  out  in  it 
are  precisely  those  to  which  the  Ciuirch  of  England  has  always 
directed  its  chief  attention,  and  on  which  she  now  relies ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  shows  the  great  value  of  the  missiona- 
ries and  the  attention  which  is  due  to  them,  it  indicates  no  less,  on 
the  other,  the  necessity  of  an  enlightened  superintendence  by  per- 
sons of  acknowledged  authority,  to  give  harmony  and  consistency 
io  their  labour,  and  to  repress  the  ardour  of  unbridled  zeal, 
whenever  it  may  occur.  Under  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  can 
understand  well  what  Bishop  Heber  meant,  when  Mr.  Robinson 
describes  him  as  saying,  that  he  desired  to  be  considered  as  the 
chief  of  the  missionaries  in  India. 

Again — "  The  Church  of  India  should  rise,"  says  the  eloquent 
eulogist  of  Bishop  Heber,  "  in  quietness  and  beauty,  like  that 
new  Temple  described  by  himself  in  his  '  Palestine,'  in  the  erec- 
tion of  which — 

'  No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung.' 
For  this   purpose  it  should  be   founded  in  wisdom  and  peace, 
strengthened  by  candour,  kindness,  and  charity ;  and  while  the 
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lip;ht  of  ccliicatiou  and  ci\ilization  shouki  be  constantly  thrown 
aroiuul  it,  iu»  iliscoril  sliouhl  ioii;n  within  its  walls,  nor  violence 
proceetl  iVoni  iLs  border. 

These  are,  in  truth,  the  arts  which  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Cinistian  Knowledge  has  constantly  impressed  upon  its  mis- 
sionaries on  their  departure  for  India;*  these  are  the  arts  by  which 
the  admirable  Schwartz,  and  those  who  followed  in  his  steps,  ac- 
quired tlif  confidence  of  the  native  powers  and  smoothed  the  way 
for  that  extension  of  the  Church  in  Tanjorc,  which  caused  Bishop 
Heber  to  exd-aim,  that  l/icre  was  the  strength  of  the  Christian 
cause  in  hulia;  these,  in  line,  are  the  arts  by  which  Dr.  Heber 
himself  obtained  the  afli^ction  and  co-operation  of  all  intelligent 
and  influential  men  in  India;  and  by  these  too  must  every  one  be 
imbued  who  hopes  to  support  and  to  propagate  effectually  the 
same  holy  cause. 

But  to  complete  this  noble  work,  Sir  Charles  Grey  states,  in 
the  close  of  his  speech,  that  many  hands  and  many  spirits  like 
Bishop  Heber's  must  be  engaged ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  union 
whi-ch  the  present  measure  is  calculated  to  obtaiii.  We  wish 
for  several  spirits  like  his,  constituting  a  permanent  body  in  Inr 
dia,  not  again  to  be  dissolved  by  a  single  blow,  but  constantly 
and  regularly,  by  their  authority,  influence,  and  example,  guiding 
the  many  hands  below  them  in  the  same  earnest  but  peaceful 
course  of  duty.  Such  spirits  indeed,  he  says,  are  rarely  to  be 
found,  and  on  this  account  he  considers  the  loss  as  irreparable. 
AVe  would  not  yield  to  this  distinguished  man  in  his  opinion  of 
Dr.  Heber,  whom  we  have  known  intimately  for  many  years;  we 
believe  that  a  mind  more  pure  from  earthy  dross,  more  variously 
and  richly  gifted  and  adorned,  more  nicely  balanced  and  more 
sweetly  tempered  and  attuned,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on  British 
ground  ;  but  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  Establishment  to  deny, 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  its  body  able  and  willing  to  pursue 
successfully  the  same  course.  Charity,  humility,  earnestness,  and 
piety,  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  our  religion ;  add  to  these  know- 
ledge", and  you  have  all  that  is  required ;  and  if  our  Established 
Church,  fed  and  strengthened  as  she  is  by  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  backed  by  our  national  endowments  and  civil  privi- 
leges, should  be  unable  to  furnish  both  a  present  supply  and  a 
succession  of  such  enlightened  men,  she  would  but  ill  fulfil  the 
duties  which  these  advantages  impose  upon  her.  On  this  account 
it  is  that  we  claim  this  distinction  for  her,  not  as  a  privilege  to 
enjoy,  but  as  a  cross  and  a  burthen  to  bear — not  as  a  station  for 
learned  ease  to  repose  on,  or  in  which  cupidity  may  realize  her 
dreams — but  as  a  painful  pre-eminence,  for  which  ignorance  and 

•  See  the  Collection  of  Speeches  to  the  Missionaries,  collected  by  Archdeacou- 
Pott,  particularly  an  admirable  address  of  Bishop  Middletoii, 
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indolence  are  alike  unfit,  and  to  which  none  but  the  sincere  and 
the  earnest  would  aspire. 

Guided  by  such  principles,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  India,  so  far  from  being  a 
source  of  disquietude  to  the  government,  will  recommend  itself 
to  their  gratitude,  as  conducive  to  their  best  and  soundest  policy. 
And  this  conviction  has  been  much  more  strongly  impressed  upon 
us,  by  a  fact  lately  offered  to  our  notice,  under  circumstances  of 
singular  weight  and  authority.  There  are  four  writers,*  whose  opi- 
nions are  now  before  the  public,  upon  the  government  of  India : 
all  men  of  great  ability,  and  lately  holding  high  situations  in  the 
service ;  (amongst  them  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Lieut.-Colonel 
Stewart;)  and  though  they  differ  very  materially  from  each  other 
upon  other  points,  they  all  agree  in  this  most  important  one : — 
viz.  the  necessity  of  admitting  natives  to  situations  of  higher  trust 
and  emolument  than  they  are  now  capable  of  enjoying.  We 
presume  not  to  estimate  the  difficulties  which  must  await  the 
different  steps  of  this  process,  or  the  several  cautions  and  reme- 
dies which  may  be  suggested  to  prevent  or  to  remove  them ;  but 
we  are  convinced,  that  from  the  latter,  the  Christian  religion  nei- 
ther can  nor  ought  to  be  excluded.  It  is  notorious,  that  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Mahometan,  and  especially  that  of  the  Hin- 
doo, is  not  merely  a  speculative  faith.  It  enters  largely  into 
their  principles  of  morals — the  rights  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  the  usages  of  common  life  ;  and  it  must  enter  too  into  their 
counsels  and  conduct  when  in  power,  unless  their  prejudices  and 
bigotry  can  be  softened  by  better  lights  gradually  let  into  their 
minds,  in  proportion  as  they  are  admitted  to  higher  degrees  of 
trust,  or  counteracted  by  the  growth  of  some  other  powerful  prin- 
ciple, on  the  part  of  the  ruling  nation,  we  do  not  see  how  this 
union  can  be  either  stable  or  secure.  To  both  these  desirable 
ends,  Christianity,  if  rightly  adniinisterisd  and  respected,  must 
essentially  contribute :  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  others,  we 
deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  establish  it  upon  a 
solid  and  extensive  basis — to  give  honour  and  respect  to  its  ser- 
vices and  its  ministers,  and  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  its  doc- 
trines and  precepts  by  every  means  which  may  be  consistent  with 
policy  and  good  faith.  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  we  hear,  has  openly 
declared,  that  a  few  such  men  as  Bishop  Heber  would  add  great 
strength  to  the  government  of  India.  And  what  was  the  life  of 
Bishop  Heber  but  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  Christian  Faith ! 

We  think  it  dangerous  in  this  country  to  admit  Catholics  to  a 
participation  of  political  power ;  but  what  are  the  differences  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  acknowledging  one  God  and 
Saviour  and  one  code  of  morals,  when  compared  with  those  pow- 
*  See  the  Quarterly  Review,  Dec.  1826. 
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tilul  clcnuiils  ol   disunion  which  sepaialo  the  Hindoo  ami  tlie 
Maliouu'lan  from  the  Christian. 

IJnt,  finally,  iu  estimating  the  cost  of  this  arrangement,  there  is 
another  point  of  view  in  which  the  question  will  force  itself  upon 
our  altenliou,  and  which,  though  in  some  respects  humiliating,  is 
«ot  without  its  portion  of  encouragement.  Even  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  look  with  the  most  favourable  eye  upon  the  history  of 
our  policv  in  India,  it  nnist,  we  think,  appear  that,  in  the  course 
of  so  manv  struggles,  conquests,  and  revolutions,  in  which  the 
stern  plea  of  necessity  has  been  often  urged,  and  the  grasping 
spirit  of  avarice  or  ambition  has  been  at  hand  to  profit  by  it,  there 
is  much  for  us  to  regret  towards  that  numerous  and  ancient 
])eople,  and  nnich  to  expiate ;  and  though  it  may  be  true,  consi- 
dering the  Avild  and  arbitrary  character  of  its  various  native 
dynasties,  that  our  interference  may  have  rescued  them  from 
severer  ills,  and  have  given  to  their  population  a  security  of  life 
and  property,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  yet 
it  \\\\\  not  be  denied  that  the  protection  we  have  aftbrded  has 
been  often  most  expensive  and  onerous  to  them.  Under  this 
impression  it  nmst,  we  think,  be  the  ardent  wish  and  prayer 
of  every  patriotic  Christian,  that  the  work  of  expiation  may  be 
carried  on,  not  by  like  evils,  inflicted  upon  us,  but  by  new  benefits 
conferred  upon  them,  of  which  we  may  be  the  instruments;  and  as 
we  believe  in  our  hearts,  that  of  all  the  blessings  placed  by  Pro- 
vidence in  our  power,  there  is  none  so  gracious  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  so  precious  to  mankind,  as  the  gift  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  we  are  bound  upon  this  principle,  nationally  and  indivi- 
dually, to  concur  in  every  wise  plan  calculated  to  promote  it.  Of 
such  a  nature  we  have  shown  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy 
to  be ;  and  if  the  Church  of  England  do  not  shrink  (as  shrink 
she  will  not)  from  meeting  cheerfully  the  burthen  that  de- 
volves upon  her,  neither  ought  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
pany to  be  deterred  by  the  expense  of  it.  And  since  it  must 
animate  us  to  perceive  that  this  process  of  expiation  has  already 
commenced,  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
a  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill, 
descriptive  of  our' relations  with  India  in  1784.  The  colouring 
is  high,  but  the  features  \vere  there. 

"  Animated,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  civil  servants  that  went 
out  to  India,  "  with  all  the  avarice  of  age,  and  all  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth,  they  roll  in  one  after  another,  wave  after 
wave,  and  there  is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  tfut  an 
endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
passage,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food  that  is 
continually  wasting.  With  us  are  no  retributory  superstitions, 
by  which  a  foundation  of  charity  compensates,  through  ages,  to 
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the  poor,  for  the  rapine  and  injustice  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride 
erects  stately  monuments  which  repair  the  mischiefs  which  pride 
had  produced,  and  which  adorn  a  covmtry  out  of  its  own  spoils. 
England  has  erected  no  churches,  no  hospitals,  no  palaces,  no 
schools ; — England  has  made  no  bridges,  made  no  high-roads, 
cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs.  Every  other  con- 
queror of  every  other  description  has  left  some  monument,  either 
of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be  driven  out 
of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been 
possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger." 

When  we  have  reflected  upon  the  features  of  this  startling  pic- 
ture, and  compared  it  with  that  which  the  same  relations  exhibit 
at  the  present  day,  what  a  wonderful  and  delightful  alteration  will 
appear!  how  many  of  its  worst  features  have  been  expunged  or 
altered,  how  greatly  the  harshness  even  of  those  which  remain, 
has  been  softened  !  It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  superioi- 
education  and  enlarged  views  of  those  who  now  hold  office  in 
India,  the  palaces  that  have  been  built,  the  bridges,  the  roads,  and 
the  reservoirs  which  have  been  formed,  but  we  can  point  to  the 
churches  w^hich  have  been  reared,  the  schools  which  have  been 
endowed,  and,  what  it  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Burke  to  conceive,  the  College  which  has  lately  arisen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  entirely  for  missionary  purposes  and  for 
Indian  conversions  ;  and  all  this  too  by  funds  not  wrung  hardly 
from  the  impure  sources  of  pride  or  superstition,  but  chiefly  the 
spontaneous  offering  of  Christian  charity,  collected  in  pounds  and 
shillings  from  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  all  these  may^be  multiplied  and  extended,  and  usefully 
directed,  that  we  advocate  this  cause;  and  if  it  should  be  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  the  British  power  should  one  day  be  expelled  from 
India,  we  trust  that,  among  other  monuments  of  state  or  benevo- 
lence, indicating  the  characters  of  those  who  had  reigned  in  it, 
tiiere  will  always  be  found  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Christian 
name,  and  in  the  calm  operation  of  the  Christian  precepts,  the 
I  imperishable  traces  of  many  a  holy  and  venerable  man,  of  whom, 
'  like  Bishop  Heber,  it  may  be  said,  "  how  beautiful  are  the  feet 
of  those  which  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  peace." 


^*   JVe  have  been  prevented  from  inserting  a  Report  of  Law  Proceedings 
relative  to  the  Church  in  the  present  Number,  but  it  will  be  given  iu 
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CANTERBURY. 


PREFERHED. 


The  Rev.  T.  Wood  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Ashford  ;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Rochester. 

The  Rev.  William  Bennett,  Rector  of 
St.  George's,  Canterbury,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Milton,  Kent ;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury. 

MARRIED. 

At  Folkestone,  Wyndham  Knatchbull, 
D.D.  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College 
and  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Snieeth  with  Adlington,  in  Kent,  to  Anna 
Maria  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Dawkins,  Esq. 

DECEA&EIX. 

At  the  Vicarage  of  Milton,  the  Rev. 
John  Yeates. 

The  Rev,  James  Bond,  52  years  Vicar 
of  Ashford,  Kent. 

YORK. 

PREFERRED, 

Tlie  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
perpetual  Curacy  of  Drypool,  near  Hull; 
Patron,  W.  Wilberforce,  Esq, 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Alderson,  of  Evering- 
ham,  to  the  Living  of  Seaton  Ross,  in  the 
East  Rising  of  Yorkshire;  Patron,  M. 
Constable  Maxwell,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  John  Barber,  A.  M.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate 
of  the  Old  Church,  Macclesfield,  Che- 
shire, to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Wils- 
den,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford  ;  Patron, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Heap,^  Vicar  of  Bradford, 


The  Rev.  A.  Smith  to  be  Curate  of 
Knottingley. 

MARRIED. 

At  Sow-crby,  near  Thii'sk,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cautley,  to  Mary  Ann  Priscilla, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis 
Henson,  Rector  of  South  Kilvington, 
Yorkshire. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Sinclair,  Vicar  of  Hut- 
ton  Bushel,  near  Scarborough,  and  Chap- 
lain to  Vicount  Downe. 

At  the  Friarj',  in  Newark-upon-Trent, 
aged  73,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rastall,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Thorpe,  Nottinghamshire. 

At  Hotham,  in  his  86th  year,  the  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet,  M.A.  Rector  of  that 
place.. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  George  William  Curtis,  M.A. 
to  the  Rector^'  of  Winnington,  Essex; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Tyler,  B.  D;  and  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  London; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Atwood,  M.A.  to 
tlie  Perpetual  Curacy  of  tlie  Hamlet  of 
Hammersmith  ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop, 

The  Rev.  Rich.  Wager  Allix,  B.D.  Fel- 
low  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Great  Warley,  Essex  ;  Pa- 
trons, the  Master  and  Fellows  of  that.i 
Society. 

MARRIED. 

At  Mary-la-Bonne  Church,  the  Rev.-, 
Henry  Glyu,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Henhanvl 
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Essex,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.  of  Shortgrove,  in 
the  same  county. 

At  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary-la- 
bonne,  the  Rev.  Geo.  M.  IMusgrave,  M.A. 
of  Erasenose  College,  Oxford, elder  son  of 
Geo.  IMusgrave,  Esq.  of  Apsley  End, 
Shillington,  Bedfordshire,  and  Borden 
Hall,  Kent,  to  Charlotte  Emily,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Oakes,  Esq.  of  Upper 
Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 

DECEASED. 

At  Halstead,  in  Essex,  aged  82,  the 
Bev.  John  Manistre,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Stower-Provost  cum  Todbere,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  and  formerly  Fallow  of 
King's  College,.  Cambridge.  B.A.  1769, 
M.  A.  1772,  The  Rectory  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
that  society. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Wainwright,  of  Stur- 
mer  Rectory,  Essex. 

At  Hammersmith^  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
riiomas  Stephen  Atwood,  M.A.  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford  (which  Degree  he 
•-ook  Dec.  13,  1786),  Rector  of  Buck- 
^vorth  and  Morborne,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  and  upwards  of  38  years 
Minister  of  the  Hamlet  of  Hammersmith. 

DURHAM. 

MARUIED. 

At  the  Collegiate  Church,  Ripon,  the 
iev.  Charles  Bury,  B.A.  of  Redmarshall, 
n  the  county  of  Durham,  to  Eliza  Black- 
ell,  eldest  daughter  of  Joha  Howard, 
Dsq.  of  Ripon. 

DECEASEDt 

At  Stagshaw  Close  House,  Northum- 
icrland,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  John  Thomp- 
ou,  Vicar  of  Warden. 

WINCHESTER. 

PREFERRED.. 

The  Rev.  R.  Rowe  to  the  Vicarage  of 
iisterton,  Somersetshire ;  Patrons,  the 
)ean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cockayne  to  the  Rectory 
f  Dogmersfield,  Hants ;  Patroness,  Lady 
lildmay. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Riddle  to  the  Living  of 
■aston,  near  Winchester ;  Patron,  the 
iord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Westcombe,  M.  A. 
Unor  Canon  of  Winchester,  to  the  Vi- 
u-age  of  Preston  Candover,  Hants; 
atrons,  the  Deao  and  Chapter  of  Win- 
aester. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Cooke  Kemp,  to  the 
Living  of  East  Meon,  Hants  ;  Patron,  the 
Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hodges,  Vicar  of  Twyford, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Chilcomb,  Hants. 


ORDAINED. 

By   the    Lord  Bishop,   at  his  Castle   at 
Farnham,  on  the  24th  December. 

DEACONS. 

Frederick  Harry  Pare,  M.A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Henry  Legge,  B.A.  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. 

Wm.  Foster,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Burgess,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

William  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  B.A.  St. 
AlbanHall,  Oxford. 

Proby  John  Ferrers,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Henry  Thompson,  M.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charies  Lyne,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Samuel  Best,  B.  A.  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Richmond,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Bap- 
tist Noel,  to  Miss  Baillie,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Peter  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Dochfour. 

At  Bungay,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Gilbert, 
M.  A.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and 
of  Richmond,  Surrey,  to  Hannah,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Mann,  Esq.  of 
Bungay. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Inglis,  D.  D.  Rector 
of  Easton,  Hants,  and  of  Hardress  cum 
Stelling,  Kent,  aged  77.  Dr.  Inglis  held 
successively  the  Head  Mastership  of 
Macclesfield  and  of  Rugby  Schools. 

At  GuUdford,  aged  64,  the  Rev.  T. 
Docker,  Vicar  of  Eastmeon,  and  of  Frox- 
field,  Wilts. 

Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gordon,  Rec- 
tor of  Chilcombe,  near  Winchester. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Champain,  late  Curate 
of  Wiuchfield,  Hants, 

At  Southampton,  the  Rev.  J.  Burton 
Phillipson,  many  years  a  resident  of  that 
city. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Bartholomew,  Rec- 
tor of  Dunsfold,  Surrey. 
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BATH  AND  WELLS. 

I'RIlEfinKD. 

The  llcv.  Kiltt  aril  Swatmaii,  M.  A.  to 
■tlie  VicariiflO  of  Dulveiton  ;  Patrons,  the 
Dfiin  and  Chapter  of  Wells. 

'I'hc  Rev.  William  ]3akcr  Bore,  B.  A. 
of  Eiunianuel  College.  Caiiihriilge,  to  the 
per])etual  aiiii  .niijiiiieiiteii  Curacy  of  Up- 
ton, Somerset;  Patron,  T.  Ilellings,  Esq. 
Tiverton. 

The  Rev.  E.  Wilson,  B.  A.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Cnracy  of  St.  Michael's,  Bath. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Wood,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Staplegrovc  ;  Patron,  Vincent 
Stuckey,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Blackhall,  B.D.  Rec- 
tor of  North  Cadbury,  and  late  Tutor  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  to  a  Pie- 
bend  in  Wells  Cathedral ;  Patron,  the 
Lord  Bishop. 

ORDAINED. 

Bj  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  Wells  Cathedral, 
OTi  Sunday  Nov.  5. 

DEACONS. 

William  Tierney  Elton,  B.  A.  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Riddcll,  B.  A.  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Erancis  Charles  .\ldenuan,  B.  A.  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford. 

William  Danh  Harrison,  B.  A.  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford. 

Matthew  Robert  Scott,  B.  A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford, 

Henry  Taylor,  B.  A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles  Geo.  Fred.  Vinck,  B.  A.  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford. 

James  Henshavv  Gregg,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Le  Lievre,  B.  A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Rawes,  B.  A.  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hugh  Speke,  B.  A.  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  North,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Robert  Aliwood,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
■Cambridge, 

PRIESTS. 

James  Galloway,  M.  A.  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Edward  Browne  Everard,  B.  .\,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

William  Louth,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
"Oxford. 


Simeon  Lloyd  Pope,  B.A.Trinity  Col- 
leges Oxford. 

James  Anthony  Savage,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

William  George  Sawyer,  B.A.  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Edward  Bower,  B.  A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Coombes  Collins,  B.  A.  St.  Johnis 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Quclkctt,  B.  A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

On  Sunday,  December  31. 

DEACONS. 

George  Baker,  B.A.  Wad  ham  Colleg©, 
Oxford. 

Edward  NaresHenning,  B.A.  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Hope,  B.A.  University  Collegts, 
Cambridge. 

Caleb  kockett,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Penneck,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
Jege,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

John   Bai'naby   Lewis,  B.A.  St.  AlbagJ 
Hail,  Oxford. 

William  Jefferys  Allen,  B.A.  PembrolsjB| 
College,  Cambridge. 

G.    Warwick   Bamfylde  Daniell,  B.A.l| 
Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Peter  Daniell,  B.A.  Trinity  Col-| 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Earle  Pipon,  B.A.  St.  JolmV| 
College,  Cambridge, 

William  Wickenden,  B.A.  St.  Jolm^ 
College,  Cambridge. 

Reuben  Spry  Rendle,  B.A.  Jesus  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  D| 
Trenilf  tt.  Rector  of  Rodney  Stoke,  neail 
Wells,  to  Isabella  Mary,  youngest  daugbl 
ter  of  the  late  Thomas  Simpson,  Esq. 

At  Kensington  Church,  bv  the  Reil 
Gilbert  Alder,  B.  C.  L.  the  Rev.  WJ 
Gunning,  L.  C.  L.  Chaplain  of  PartiJ 
College,  Bath,  to  Sarah  Anne,  eldes 
daughter  of  Samuel  Hutchins,  Esq. 
Earl's  Court,  Kensington. 

The  Rev.  John  G.Bowen,  ofCompt 
Bishop,   to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  <| 
the  late  J.  Giles,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Biddulph.  M. 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxfowj 
to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  J(Al 
Lindon,  Esij.  of  Weston  Court,  Soinerstil 
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DECEASED. 

At  Newton  St.  Loe,  the  Rev.  George 
Hawkins,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Wedmore,  aged  60, 
flie  Rev.  J.  Richards,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Wedmore,  Somerset. 

BRISTOL. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Whitfield,  B.  D, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  to 
the  Living  of  Winterbourne,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  Patrons,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  St.  John's  College. 
•  The  Rev.  William  Oldfield  Bartlett, 
M.A.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Canford  Magna,  with  -the 
Chapel  of  Kuigston  annexed  ;  Patron, 
George  Tito  Brice,  Esq. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Chapel  of 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday, 
the  17th  December. 

DEACONS. 

Carr  John  Glynn,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

William  Samler  Hadley,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Charles  WooUs,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles  Dade,  B.  A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Arlett,  B.A.  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

John  Day,  B.A.  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

Edmund  John  Senklcr,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Villiers  Hen.  Plantagenet  Somerset, 
B.A.  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  By  Let. 
Dim.  from  the  Bishop  ofLlandaff. 

PEIESTS. 

George  Maxwell,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas'  James  Dallin,  B.  A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Richard  Thomas  Lancaster,  M.A.  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford.  By  Let.  Dim.  from 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Edward  Richard  Benvon,  B.  A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  By  Let. 
Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 

MARRIED. 

At  Kington  Magna,  Dorsetshire,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Manners  Sutton,  Rector  of 


Great  Chart,  Kent,  and  Chaplain  to  Earl 
Brownlow,  to  Lucy  Sarah,  only  child  of 
the   Rev.  H.   S.   Mortimer,    Rector    of 

Kington  Magna. 

DECEASED. 

At  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorsetshire, 
aged  82,  the  Rev.  J.  Baskett,  senior  Mi- 
nister of  the  Collegiate  Church. 

CARLISLE. 

DECEASED. 

At  Kirkandrews  upon  Esk,  in  his  70th 
year,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  the  Rev. 
John  Nichols. 

CHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  J.  Topping,  M.A.  Curate  and 
Surrogate  of  Warrington,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Leigh ;  Patron,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Lilford. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lowe,  Minister  of 
Becconsal,  to  be  Curate  and  Surrogate  of 
fhe  Parish  Church  of  Warrington. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  Little  Leigh,  Cheshire  ; 
Patron,  the  Rev.  George  Henry  Webber, 
Vicar  of  Great  Budworth. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Elomfield,  B.A.  of 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  living 
of  Tattenhall,  near  Chester. 

The  Rev.  J.  Streynsham  Master,  M.A. 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Chorley  ;  Patroness,  Mrs.  Mas- 
ter. 

The  Rev.  T.  Burkett,  B.  A.  to  the  Cu- 
racy  of  the  New  Church,  Chorley. 

The  Ven.  John  Headlani,  M.A.  Rector 
of  Wycliffe,  Yorkshire,  to  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Richmond. 

DECEASED. 

At  the  Rectory -house,  Hallaton,  Leices^ 
tershire,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  formerly 
one  of  the  Chaplains  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  .  at  Bolton-le-Mopr.- 
He  proceeded  to  the  Degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1795. 

At  Dinglehead,  Toxteth  Park,  near  Li- 
verpool, the  Rev.  John  Yates. 

CHICHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  R.  Ridsdale,  M.  A.  one  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  of  Clarehall,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Vicarage  of  Kirdford,  near 
Petworth,  Sussex;  Patron,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Egreinont. 
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nnDAtNEi). 

Tj  tlu>   I^trd    iri>lii)|),   in   tlie  CatliedrBl 

C'liurcli,  on  llic  iilsl  December, 

DEACONS. 

George  Wells,  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 

William  Sergison,  B.A.  Brascnose  Col- 
lege, Oxfonl. 

Henry  Fearon,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Cecil  .lames  Green,  B.  A.  rcmbroke 
College,  ('ambridge. 

Jobn  Littler,  M.A.  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

diaries  Hardy,  B.A.  Cbrist's  College, 
Cambridge. 

I'RIESTS. 

David  Robinson,  ftl.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Henry  John  Ellman,  S.C.L.  Wadliam 
Cbllege,  Oxford. 

Tliomas  Hornby,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Nath.  Best,  B.A.  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

Thomas  Moore  Foskett,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

James  P.  Rhoades,  B.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Richard  Green,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  W.  H.  Marshall,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Langdale,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Hall,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Brcde,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  John  Geo. 
Ash,  M.A.  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Caroline  Selby,  second  daugh- 
ter ot  the  Rev.  Robert  Hele  Selby  Hele, 
Rector  of  Brede. 

At  Heathfield,  Snsse.x,  the  Rev.  E. 
Raynes,  of  Belmonte,  Easthothly,  to 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
Fuller,  Esq.  of  Heathfield. 

ST.  DAVID'S. 

rREFERREl). 

The  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Curate  of 
Maidenhead,  Berks,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Llandovery,  and  to  the  Rural  Deanery  of 
Llangadoch,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen  ; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Llanofaufawr,  with  the  Three  Cha- 
pels annexed,  Brecon ;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop. 


The  Rev.  Charlee  Thorp,  B.D.  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  that  Society,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Llandrindod,  in  tlie  Collegiate  Church  of 
Brecon  ;  Patron,  the  Lord  liishop. 

The  Rev.  T.  Davies,  Curate  of  Ystrad- 
gynlais,  Brcconshire,  to  tlic  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Coclbron  Chapel,  in  the  same 
county ;  Patron,  the  Rev.  F.  Gough,  of 
Ynisccdwyn  House. 

Tlie  Rev.  E.  Pendrill,  Curate  of  Killa- 
bebyll,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Llan- 
guick,  Glamorganshire;  Patroness,  Mrs, 
Bassett. 

'J'lie  Rev.  Francis  Baker,  to  the  Rectory 
ofWylye;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  James  'J'liomas,  B.A.  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master 
of  Haverfordwest  Grammar  School,  to 
Miss  Carver,  eldest  daughter  of  Daniel 
Carver,  Esq.  of  Wenallt,  Carmarthen- 
shire. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  David  Rogers,  of  Penygraig, 
near  Newcastle  Emljn;  Carmarthenshire. 

ELY. 

PRXFERREt). 

The  Rev.  Francis  Russell  Hall,  B.D, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Fulbourn,  St.  Vigor's, 
Cambridgeshire  ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  W.  INIair,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  ot 
Fulbourn,  All  Saints',  Cambridgeshire. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Jarvis,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Tuttington,  Norwich  ;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

ORDAINED. 

Sunday,  Nov.  5,  by  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ely, 

DEACONS. 

John  Birkett,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Bowstead,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Henry  Maturin,  M.A.  Fellow  | 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Jones,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Frederick  Smith,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Fitzgerald  Wintour,  B.  A.  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  H.  Eyre,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim.  from  iht 
Archbishop  of  Ym-k. 
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Edward  Medley,  Queen's  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge. By  Let.  Dim.  from  tht  Buhop  of 
Lincoln. 

George  A.  Ward,  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bisliop 
of'  Rochester. 

PRIESTS. 

Robert  Cory,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge. 

J.  F.  Isaacson,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  John  Rose,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Sydney  Gedge,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Catha- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge. 

William  Henry  Walker,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Crawley,  B  A.  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge. 

Stephen  Davies,  S.C.L.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

David  Morton,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim.from  the  Bishop 
(f  London. 

Wm.  Brown  James,  B.  A,  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let.  Dim.  from 
r/ifc  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

MARRIED. 

At  Astbury,  the  Rev.  f .  R.  Hall,  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Rector  of  Fulbourn  St.  Vigor's,  in 
that  county,  to  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Martin,  Alderman,  of 
Congleton,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Reginald  Chandos  Pole, 
M.A.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  to  hold  the  Rectory  of  Mary 
Tavy,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  on  the 
presentation  of  John  Buller,  Esq.  of  Mor- 
val,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  together 
■with  the  Rectory  of  Stevrocke,  by  dis- 
pensation. 

The  Rev.  Orlando  Hamlyn  Williams. 
B.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Clavelleigh,otherwibe  Clovelly, 
Devon. 

MARHIED. 

'  The  Rev.  Samuel  Heiu-y  Duntze,  B.A. 
of  Brasenose,  College,  Oxford,  eldest 
son  of  James  Duntze,  Esq.  of  Hensley, 
near  Tiverton,  to  Frances  Palmer,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Cashel. 

Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Tanner,  Vicar  of 
Burliscombe,  Devon,  to  Miss  Mary  Baily, 


of  Haywood  Cottage,  Wellington,  Somer- 
set. 

DF.CEASED. 

At  Leversdon  House,  Thurlaxton,  near 
Taunton,  in  the  37th  year  of  liis  age,  the 
Rev.  R.  Sayer. 

In  Queen-square,  London,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Forord  Michell,  Rector  of  St. 
Martin's,  Looe,  Cornwall,  and  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford;  M.A.  July  13,  1790; 
B.D.  and  D.D.  June  28,  1810. 

At  Exeter,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Neucatre, 
Rector  of  Wordwell,  near  Bury,  Suffolk  ; 
the  Living  is  in  the  gift  of  R.  Benyon  De 
Beauvoir,  Esq. 

GLOUCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  F.  Close,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Cheltenham,  void  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev,  C.  Jervis. 

The  Rev.  John  Kempthorne,  B.D.  to 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Michael,  Gloucester  j 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

ORDAINED. 

On  Sunday,  December  17,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

DEACONS. 

John  Marshall  Collard,  B.  A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Watson  Buller  Pole,  B.A.  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John  Missing,  B.  A.  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Revell  Revell,  B.  A.  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Thomas  Evans,  B.A.  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

Henry  Pruen,  B.A.  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

Edward  Palling,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

George  Thompson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Arthur  Turner,  B.A.  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

Orlando  Hamlyn  Williams,  B.A.  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Samuel  Lane,  B.  A.  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

Richard  Shult,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

George  Cornwall,  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Samuel  Rowe,  B.  A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge, 
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DECEASED. 

At  Stincliconibf,  Gloucestershire,  ill 
his  8?d  year,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lockcy. 

The  liev,  Charles  Jervis,  M.A.  Chap- 
lain to  his  Royal  Highness  ihc  Diikc  of 
Cambriilge,  Rector  of  Luddeiih.ini,  Kent, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cheltenham, 
aged  44. 

HEREFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

Tlic  Rev.  VV.  Howen,  of  KentchiirLh, 
to  the  Per|)etiial  Curacy  of  Kendcrchtirch, 
Herefordshire ;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

PREPEnRED. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  C.  Lloyd,  M.A. 
and  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Norbury,  and  likewise  to 
the  Vicaraee  of  Ronton,  both  in  the 
county  of  Stafford  ;  Patron,  Lord  Viscount 
Anson. 

The  Rev.  J.  Baylie,  to  the  Chapelry  of 
Bloxwich,  Walsall ;  Patron,  (by  lapse) 
the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Birds,  B.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Preston  on  the  Wildmoors, 
Salop ;  Patrons,  the  Trustees  of  Preston 
Hospital. 

The  Rev.  W.  Davison,  M.A.  to  the 
Deanery  or  Peculiar  of  Hartington  ;  Pa- 
trons, the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Sir  Hugh  Bateman. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Ward,  B.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Hartington,  Derbyshire  ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Dawes,  of 
Adbaston,  Staffordshire,  to  M.  H.  Sher- 
wood, eldest  daughter  of  H.  Sherwood, 
Esq.  of  Wick  Episcopi, 

The  Rev.  Robert  Downs,  Vicar  of  Lea- 
mington, Warwickshire,  to  Philadelphia, 
yoTuigest  daughter  of  the  late  J.  T.  H. 
Hopper,  Esq.  of  Wilton  Castle,  Durham. 

DECEASED. 

At  Hodnett  Rectory,  Salop,  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Allanson,  Prebendary  of  Ripon, 
Yorkshire. 

At  High  Offley,  Staffordshire,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Harding,  Vicar  of  Ad- 
baston and  Ranton,  and  35  years  Curate 
of  High  Offley. 

la  his  68th  year,  the  Rev.  George 
Bonney,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Sandon,  Stafford- 
shire, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


LINCOLN. 


PREFERRED. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Atlay,  M.A.  domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  and 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  hold  the  Rectory  of  Tinwell,  ia 
the  county  of  Rutland,  by  Dispensation, 
with  the  Rectory  of  Great  Ponton,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln ;  Patron  of  the  latter 
living,  the  Rev.  Win.  Potchetf,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  North  Grantham. 

The  Rev.  S.  Martin,  one  of  the  Vicars 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  to  the  Rectory  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  (or  Chequer  Church), 
and  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Nicolas,  both 
in  that  city. 

The  Rev.  James  Linton,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Cu- 
racy of  Heniingford  Grey. 

the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hughes,  B.A.  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  at  Lacey  Green, 
Bucks. 

The  Rev.  G.  Woodcock,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  to  the  Rectory  of  Cay- 
thorpe,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gape,  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Carpenter  Gape,  of  St.  Alban's,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Sibsey,  Lincolnshire ; 
Patron,  the  King. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  Buckden,  on  Sun- 
day the  24th  of  September. 

DEACONS. 

David  Fulford  Harridge,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Margetts,  M.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

George  Pocock,  S.C.L.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Woolley  Spencer,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard  Whitelock,  B.A.  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

"Henry  Reginald  Yorke,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College, Cambridge. 

George  Harrison,  B.A.  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Gray.     Literate. 

Henry  John  Branson,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  By  Let,  Dim.  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Edward  Cox,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Let,  Dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Eieter. 

PRIESTS. 

George  Atkinson,  B..\.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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James  Beaven,  B.A.  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

John  Peacock  Byde,   B.A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Edmund  Fisher,  M.A.  Fellow   of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Fry,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thomas  Harrison,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  William  Hughes,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Augustus  Davies  Ions,  Si.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Mandell,  B.A.  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

George  Morley,  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

William  Peart,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph  Place,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Sanderson,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford, 

Thomas  Trocke,  M.A.  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

James  Taylor  Wareing,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Sunday,  December  17th. 

DEACON'S. 

Robert  B.  Buckle,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Jennings  Hamilton,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford. 

Richard  Reade,  B.  A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Reamington,  B.  A.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Davis  Ward,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

William  Balfour  Winning,  M.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

TRIESTS. 

Alexander  Joseph  Lyon  Cavie,  B.A. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Frederic  Dawson,  S.C.L.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Wade  Gery,  B.  A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Matthew  Wilson,  B.A.  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  the 
Rev.  Sir  Francis  Whichcote,  Bart,  of  As- 
warby,  Lincolnshire,  to  Eliza,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Bree,  M.D.  F.R.S.  of 
George  Street,  Hanover-square. 

At  Biddenham,  Bedfordshire,  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Bowers,  Chaplain  to  the  Gaol, 
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and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Elstow,  to  Miss 
Addington,  of  the  former  place. 

At  Boston,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hugill,  of 
Burton  Goggles,  near  Corby,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Miss  Mary  Walker,  of  Boston, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Walker, 
Esq.  of  Sheffield. 

The  Rev.  John  Longhurst,  B.A.  of 
Kirkby  Mallory,  Leicestershire,  to  Miss 
Ellis. 

At  Hughendon,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Vincent,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  to 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  John  Norris, 
Esq.  of  Hughendon  House,  Bucks. 

At  Fillingham,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
C.  Roberts,  of  Coningsby,  to  Elizabeth, 
younger  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  G. 
Kelly,  Prebendary  of  York. 

At  All  Saints',  Hertford,  the  Rev.  R. 
Ridsdale,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  to  Audrey  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Townshend. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Morell,  Resident  and 
Theological  Tutor  of  Wymondley  College, 
Herts,  to  Mrs.  S.  Newton,  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  S.  Newton,  of  Witham. 

DECEASED. 

At  Eton,  the  Rev.  William  Cooke,  aged 
77. 

At  Ab  Kettleby,  aged  57,  the  Rev. 
James  Bingham  Copesteaks,  Vicar  of  that 
place,  and  of  Calverton,  near  Nottingham. 

At  Weston  Underwood,  the  Rev.  John 
Buchanan,  Perpetual  Curate  of  that  place, 
and  Vicar  of  North  Grinstone,  York- 
shire. 

In  Bath,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Babington, 
M.A.  and  M.D.  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Babington,  Esq.  of  Rothley  Tem- 
ple, Leicestershire. 

Aged  32,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Margetts, 
second  son  of  William  Margetts,  Esq.  of 
Huntingdon. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Stephen  Olivier,  aged 
71,  thirty-six  years  Rector  of  Clifton,  in 
Bedfordshire. 

NORWICH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  T.  Turton,  B.D.  Fellow  of 
Catharine  Hall,Cambridge,  to  the  Rectories 
of  Gimingham  and  Trunch  ;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Green,  B.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Buxhall,  Suffolk,  and  also  to 
the  Rectory  of  Harlston,  in  the  same 
county. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Hugh  Anthony 
Rous,  A.M.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Reydon, 
in    Suffolk,    and    also    to  the   Perpetual 
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Curacy  of  Soutliwokl,  in  tlio  sniil  county; 
Patron  of  liolli  rrcfcrnicnts,  tlic  Kiglit 
Hon.  John  Karl  of  Str:Kil)rokc. 

'I  lie  Ucv.  Henry  Alforil,  M.A.  late  Fel- 
low of  Wadliam  ColK'KO,  Oxford,  to  tlie 
Uoctory  of  Anipton,  SnlVoik  ;  Patron,  tiie 
llii;lit  Hon.  I^nl  Cultliorpc. 

The  lUv.  Joseph  Parson,  M.A.  to  the 
Consoliilafcd  Rectory  of  Ashwickcn  and 
Lcziatc,  Norfolk  ;  Patron,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Venables,  D.I). 

The  Rev.  ('.  Day,  Vicar  of  Rushmere, 
Snllolk,  to  the  Pcrpctiml  Curacy  of  Play, 
ford,  in  the  same  county. 

The  Rev.  William  lirowne,  B.A.  Rec- 
tor of  Marlesford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Lit- 
tle Ulemhain,  with  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
t)f  Great  Glcniham  annexed,  in  SulVolk  ; 
and 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Brown,  M.A.  to  the 
Reetorv  of  Saxmundhani,  SutVolk  ;  Patron 
to  both  Livings,  D.  L.  North,  Esq.  of 
Liftle  Glcmhani  Hall. 

ORDAINFn. 

Sunday,  Oct.  t.i,  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  in 
tlie  Cathedral. 

DEACONS. 

William  Brett,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Camhridgc. 

William  Browne,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Carver,  B.  A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Clinton,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Cole,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Currie,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Richard  Day,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  John  Goocli,  B.  A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

William  Hall,  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thfimas  Hulton,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Edward  Martin,  M.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Edward  Millard,  B.A.  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

William  Stamer,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

William  Steggall,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Harapden  Thchvall,  1\LA.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Hamilton  Turner,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cam))ridge. 


Nathaniel  Wodehouse,  B.A.  Merlon 
College,  Oxford. 

PRtESTS. 

Robert   Jervis  Coke    Aldcrson,    B.A. 
F-xeter  College,  Oxford. 

William  Ayerst,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  George  Carless,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Lloyd  Gibbon,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Hawthorn,  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Holloway,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry  Lew  in,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Samuel  Livins,  M.  A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  May,  B.A.  Exeter  College,  0.x- 
ford. 

Thomas  Nunn,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Orger,  B.A.  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

George  Ranking,  S.C.L.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Francis  Treadway,  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Walter  W'inter,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED.  , 

At  Troston,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Jolin  Spring  Casborne,  M.  A.  of  New 
House,  Pakenham,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  late  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.  of  Troston 
Hall. 

The  Rev.  G.  Steward,  of  W^oodbast- 
wick,  to  Miss  C.  H.  August,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  August,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Corbould,  of  Upton, 
to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Francis,  Esq. 
of  Twyford. 

DECEASED. 

Aged  27,  the  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Jardine, 
eldest  son  of  J,  K.  Jardine,  Esq.  of  Wis- 
coe,  Suffolk. 

At  Saxmundham,  aged  72,  the  Rev. 
W^m.  Brown,  Rector  of  that  parish  and 
Little  Glemliara,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Great  Glemham. 

At  Sterston,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Whitear,  M.A.  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  B.A.  1800;  M.A.  1803. 
The  Rectory  of  Sterston  is  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  must  be 
given  to  a  foundation  Follow  of  St.  John's 
College. 
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At  Runcton,  tlic  Rev.  W.  Drew,  Rec- 
tor of  Sandringham  and  Babingley. 

Tlie  Rev.  William  Davy,  of  Hautbois, 
Vicar  of  Tiittington,  Norfolk. 

At  Mettoii  Parsonage,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Hudson,  Rector  of  Felbrigg  and  Met- 
ton. 

Suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  at  Assington 
Hall,,  the  Rev.  John  Hallward,  Vicar  of 
Assington,  Suffolk. 

OXFORD. 

PREFF.HP.ED. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Price,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Chesterton,  Oxfordshire ;  Patrons,  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Rd.  Skillicorne  Skilliconie,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Salford,  on  his  own  peti- 
tion, as  the  Patron  thereof. 

The  Rev.  H.  Davis,  M.A.  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  Barfield  St.  Michael, 
Oxfordshire;  Patron,  J.  Hall,  Esq. 

Tiie  Rev.  Thomas  Tunstall  Haverfield, 
B.D.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Godington,  in 
that  county  ;  Patrons,  the  President,  I'el- 
lows  and  Scholars  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Hopkins,  M.A.  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Nuffield,  Oxfordshire  ;  Patrons, 
Rev.  R.  B.  Fisher,  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Hop- 
kins. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Alfred  Na- 
pier, M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Swyncombe,  in  that 
county  ;  Patron,  the  King. 

OUnAIMED. 

Sunday,  December  21. 
In  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  by  the 
most  Rev.  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  (For  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  indisposition  of  his 
Lordship). 

DEACONS. 

Hugh  Pollard  Willoughby,  B.A.  Exeter 
College. 

William  Hayward  Cox,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College. 

Frederic  Francis  Edwardes,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Charles  Parker  Price,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College. 

Charles  INIaybcry,  B.A.  Jesus  College. 

James  Matthews,  B.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

Thomas  Vcre  Bayne,  M.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lect, 


Henry  Brislow  W^ikon,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College. 

Thomas  Pitman,  B.A.  Wadham  College, 

Edward  Kitson,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College. 

David  Aitchison,  M.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

James  Garbctt,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Brase- 
nose  College. 

John  Cecil  Hall,  S.C.L.  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Legge,  S.C.L.  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College. 

Henry  Thorpe,  B.A.  Fello^  of  St. 
John's  College. 

George  Moberley,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College. 

Richard  Leonard  Adams,  M.A.  Christ 
Church. 

PniESTS. 

Theophilus  Biddulph,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College. 

Thomas  Shaw  Hellier,  M.A. 

Robert  Sherson,  B.A. 

Henry  Gregory,  B.A. 

Robert  Alder  Thorpe,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College. 

Robert  Duncombe  Warner,  M.A, 

Thomas  Arthur  Powys,  B.A.  jFellow  of 
St.  John's  College. 

Matthew  Hughes  George  Bucle,  B.A. 
Wadham  College. 

Robert  Hussey,  B.A.  Christ  Church. 

James  Temple  Mansel,  B.A.  Christ 
Church. 

Edward  John  Wingfield,  B.A.  Christ 
Church. 

Robert  Appleton,  B.A.  Leafield. 

William  Francis  Harrison,  B.A.  Mag- 
dalen College. 

Charles  Bathurst,  S.C.L.  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College. 

John  William  Lockwood,  M.A.  Christ 
Church. 

James  Hughes,  B.A.  Jesus  College. 

James  Hadley,  B.A.  Wadham  College. 

William  Watson  James  Augustus  Lang- 
ford,  B.A. 

MAIiniED. 

At  St.  Aldate's  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Shuttleworth,  Warden  of  New  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  James  Lupton,  Chaplain 
of  Christ  Church  and  New  College,  to 
Miss  Anne  Dry,  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dry,  of  the  city  of  Oxford. 

At  Oddington,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Elliott 
Ranken,  B.A.  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Harriette  Anne,  youngest 
daugliter  of  the  late  Stephen  George 
Church,  Esq.  R.N. 
S  2 
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DCCEASF.D. 

On  Moiuiay,  Doo.  i.  Abram  Robcrl- 
son,  D.l).  F.U.S.  Saviliun  Professor  of 
Astronomy  mui  Ua<klitro  OlisorviT,  aged 
7;>.  Dr.  Robertson  took  his  Degree  of 
RI.A.  ill  178'2,  and  B.  D.  and  D.D.  in 
1807.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Smith  as  Savi- 
lian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  1797,  and 
was  elected  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ilornsby,  in 
1810. 

Upon  the  Professorship  in  Astronomy 
becoming  vacant,  the  Vice-Cliancellor  lias 
to  signify  ll'o  same  in  writing  to  the  Arch- 
hisliop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Ciian- 
cellor  of  Great  Uritain,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chief 
Justices,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  who 
are  the  electors  and  visitors.  These  illus- 
trious persons  are  solemnly  conjured  by 
the  Founder  to  seek  for  the  ablest  Mathe- 
maticians in  other  countries  as  well  as  our 
own  ;  and,  without  regard  to  particular 
Universities  or  Nations,  to  elect  those 
uhom  they  shall  deem  best  qualified  for 
the  office.  On  a  transmission  of  tlieir 
choice,  the  person  so  elected  is  admitted 
by  the  University  in  Convocation. — The 
Radcliffe  Trustees  appoint  the  Observer, 
who  nominates  his  assistant. 

The  Rev.  James  Matthews,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  aged  49. 

The  Rev.  William  Burslem,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Burslera,  Rector  of 
Uanbury,  in  the  county, 

Suddenly,  iu  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Bertie  Broughton  Robin- 
son, M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Rector  of 
Waterstock,  Oxfordshire,  and  of  Emming- 
ton,  Bucks.  He  took  his  Degree  of  M.A. 
May  28,  1789. 

At  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  Peter  Maingy, 
M.A.  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, and  late  Curate  of  Bampton,  Ox- 
fordshire. 

The  Rev.lMoses  Bartholomew,  of  War- 
dington,  Oxfordshire. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  cathedral, 
ou  Thursday,  December  21st,  beijig  St. 
Thomas's  Day. 

DEACONS. 

Miles  Joseph  Berkeley,  B.A.  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 


Brook  George  Bridges,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles  William  Chalklen,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Henry  Fludyer,  B.A.  St.  Johns 
College,  Cambridge. 

rniESTS. 

Jonathan  Douphrale,  B.A.  Magdalene 
Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Giles  Powell,  B.A.  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Stoddart,  M.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

M  AnniED. 

At  South  Kirkby,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 
Septimus  Hod  son,  of  Sharow  House,  in 
the  same  county,  and  Rector  of  Thrapston, 
Northamptonshire,  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Allen  Halford,  Esq. 
of  Davcnham,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

The  Rev.  William  Corbett  Wilson, 
Vicar  of  Bozeat-cum-Stricston,  eldest  sou 
of  the  Rev.  William  Corbett  Wilson,  Vicar 
of  Hardwicke  Priors-cum-Membris,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Whitworth,  Esq.  of  Bedford. 

ROCHESTER. 

MARRIED. 

At    St.    Mary's,   Bryanstone    Square,  ■ 
London,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Saint,   M.A.  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Speld- 
hurst,  Kent,  to  Sophia  Heath,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  M.  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

At  Tunbridge,  the  Rev.  Richard  Ram- 
sey Warde,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Aretas  Akers,  Esq. 

SALISBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Bright,  M.A.  to  the 
Prebend  of  Combe  and  Harnham,  with. 
Ruscombe  Northbury  annexed,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

The  Rev.  James  Hitchings,  Curate  of 
Sunninghill,  Berks,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Wargrave,  in  the  same  county  ;  Patron, 
Lord  Braybrooke. 

The  Rev.  George  Stone,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Longburton,  with  the  Chapel 
of  Holnest,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Orchard,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual   Curacy  of    Christ   Church,    Road, 
Somersetshire  ;  Patron,  the  Venerable  the  ^ 
Archdeacon  of  Sarum. 

The  Rev.  John  Ward,  B.A,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  to 
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the  Vicarage  of  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts  ; 
Patron,  his  Lordship. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Grey  Cotes,  B.A.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Stanton  St.  Quinten;  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Radnor. 

The  Rev.  R.  Downes,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Berwick  St.  John,  Wilts;  Patrons,  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

ohdained. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  at  Sarum, 
Sunday,  September  24,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

DEACONS. 

Henry  Brown,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

Anthony  Lewis  Lambert,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  George  Patrick  Attwood,  B.A. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

Edward  Beaucliamp  St.  John,  B.A.  St. 
Alban  Hall,  Oxford. 

Daniel  James  Eyre,  B.A.  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

Charles  Clifton,  B.A.  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

William  Barrett,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Powley,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Husband,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry  Wyatt  Cottle,  B.  A.  Sydney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Start,  B.A.'  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Sykes,  B.A.  Sydney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Maitland  Long,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

George  James  Huddleston,  B.  A.  Merton 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Hartland  Worgan,  M.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

James  Addir  Griffith  Colpoys,  M.A. 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

William  Seaton,  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Philip  Wentworth  Buckham,  B.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Ward,  B.A.  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  St.  Giles's  in-the-Fields,  London,  the 
Ri'\'.  W.  Start,  of  Tcflbnt,  in  the  county 


of  Wilts,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  John 
Gurney,  Esq.  King's  Counsel. 

The  Rev.  VVilliam  Powley,  of  Newbury, 
Berks,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  daughter  of 
William  Vicary,  Esq.  of  Exeter. 

At  Richmond,  the  Rev.  Sam.  Payuter, 
I\LA.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Rector  of  Hatford,  Berks,  to  Eliza,  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  Paynter,  Esq.  of 
Richmond. 


DECEASED. 

At  Hare  Hatch,  aged  48,  the  Rev. 
Philip  Trant  Nind,  Vicar  of  Wargrave, 
Berks. 


WORCESTER. 


PREFERRED. 


The  Rev.  John  Lane  Freer,  A.B.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Wasperton,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick  ;  Patron,  the  Rev.  John  Lucy, 
Rector  of  Hampton  Lucy,  in  the  same 
county. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Berwick  Lechmere, 
M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Eldersficld, 
Worcestershire ;  Patron,  Sir  Anthony 
Lechmere,  of  the  Rhydd,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilde,  M.A.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
St.  Andrews,  Worcester ;  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Moseley,  Worcester- 
shire ;  Patron,  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Worcester,  in  right  of  his  Vicarage  of 
Bromsgrove. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Coventry, 
M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Hill  Croome,. 
Worcestersliire  ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Parker,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Great  Complon,  Worcestershire. 

The  Rev.  VVilliam  Parker,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Little  Compton,  Worcestershire. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  December  1st,  in 
the  chapel  at  Hartlebury  Castle. 

PRIEST. 

John  Lane  Freer,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 


'2()'i 


Sellout,  IluspiuUa,  Choplains,  6)C. 


MAnillEI). 


At  Severn  Stoke,  the  Rev.  Marniadukc 
Vavnsiiur,  M.A.  of  Hrazenose  College, 
Ovf>)rii,  to  Mary  Ann,  youngest  daughter 
of  tlie  Rev.  J.  F.  S.  Fleming  St.  John,  one 


of  the  Prebendaries  of  Worcester  Cnthc- 
drul. 

The  Rl'v.  Francis  Deniaiiihray,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Findon, 
Esq.  of  Sliipston-on-Stour. 


SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 


The  Very  Rev.  James  Hook,  D.C.L.  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Worcester,  to  the  JMastershij)  of  St.  Os- 
wald's Hospital,  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city-     Patron,  for  this  turn,  tlie  King. 

The  Rev.  H.  Alford,  to  the  Mastership 
of  tlie  Free  Grammar  School  at  Bideford. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Nalder,  to  be  Minis- 
ter of  Queen  Elizabctli's  Hospital,  Don- 
nington,  Berks.  Patron,  the  Rev.  Winch- 
combe  Henry  Howard  Hartley. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  B.  A.  of 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  the  Cathedral  School,  He- 
reford, 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Major, Thetford,  B.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Wisbech.  Patrons,  the  Town  Baililf 
and  Capital  Burgesses  of  that  town. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Chapman,  M.A.  to 
be  Second  Master  of  Charterhouse  SciiooJ, 
Cambridge. 


CHAPLAINS  AND  PREACHERS. 


The  Rev.  James  Davis,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Chepstow,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic 
Chaplains  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Courtenay  Boyle  Bruce,  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Hughes,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Lacey  Green  Chapel,  Bucks,  to 
be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Leicester,  B.A.  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of 
Caudover,  Salop,  to  be  Domestic  Cliap- 
lain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  de  Tabley. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Mirehouse,  RLA.  Rec- 
tor of  Colsterworth,  Lincoln,  to  be  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Sophia. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  White,  M.A. 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Priest 


Vicar  of  Litchfield  Cathedral,  to  be  one 
of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire. 

The  Rev.  Jolin  Horsford,  B.A.  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Curate  of 
AVeymouth  and  Wyke,  to  be  one  of  the 
Domestic  Chaplains  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

'J"he  Rev.  Thomas  Henderson,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  be 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Verulam. 

The  Rev.  John  Worgan  Dew,  Curate 
of  Wh^tkirk  and  Roundhay,  to  be  one  of 
the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  Lord  Viscount 
Strathallan. 


The  Rev.  William  Fowler  Holt,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  be  Minister  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bath. 


PREFERRED. 


Church  of  Ireland. 


His  Majesty's  Letters  Patent  have 
passed  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  for  pro- 
moting the  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  D.D. 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Warbubton. 


Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  R.  Buchanan,  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Gargunnock. 

The  Rev.  Tho.  Cannan,  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Carsephain. 

The  Rev.  James  Maitland,to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Kells. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Dow,  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Tonglant, 
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The  Rev.  John  Lamb,  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Kirkniaiden. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Richardson,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Largs. 

Tlie  Rev.  James  Wallser,  to  tlie  Church 
and  Parish  of  Muthil. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Menzies,  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Keir. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Slaines. 

Tlie  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlane,  to  the 
Parochial  Chapel  of  Anderton,  in  the 
Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Macfarlane,  to  the 
Chapel  of  Arbroath. 

'New  South  Wales. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  N.Wilton,  IM.A.  Fel- 
lovr  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So- 
ciet}',  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Female  Orphan  School  at 
Paramatta,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Colony 
in  New  South  Wales.  Patron,  Earl 
Bathurst. 

MAURIED. 

The  Rev.  John  Maynard,  M.A.  of  Ex- 
eter CollegCj  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  Walter 
Maynard,  Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Nevis,  to 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Claxton,  Esq.  of  Bristol. 

The  Rev.  William  Stamer,  of  Ingolds- 
thorp,  Norfolk,  second  son  of  Sir  William 
Stamer,  Bart,  of  Dublin,  to  Ann  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Lock, 
of  the  East  India  Company's  service. 


The  Rev.  John  Rowley,  Prebendai-y  of 
St.  Michael's  Dublin,  and  Rector  of  Lur- 
gan,  to  Catherine,  second  daughter  of 
Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Goswell- street, 
London. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Gre- 
gory, Precentor  of  Kildare,  and  Rector  of 
Harristown,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Alexander  Begbie,  Esq.  of  London. 

The  Rev.  Travers  Jones,  of  Athlone,  to 
Frances  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  tlie  late 
J.  A.  Newton,  Esq.  of  Cheadle  Heath, 
Cheshire. 

At  the  British  Ambassador's  Chapel,  at 
Paris,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hill,  to  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Wakeraan  Long.  Esq. 
of  Upton-upon-Sevem. 

DECEASED. 

Scotland. 

In  the  Manse  of  Nigg,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  89,  the  Rev.  D.  Cruden,  D.D. 
fifty-seven  years  Minister  of  that  parish. 

The  Rev.  George  Wright,  D.D,  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  Stirling. 

The  Rev.  W,  Peebles,  D.D.  aged  75, 
Minister  of  Newton,  Ayr. 

Geneva. 

At  Geneva,  the  Hon,  and  Rev,  R.  S.  L. 
Melville,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

East  Indies. 

At  Bhoog,  on  the  8th  of  March,  aged 
27,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lavie,  Chaplain  to 
the  Troops  in  Cutch,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Thcanas  Lavie,  K.C.B. 
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DEGREES  CONFERKED. — FROM  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER,   INCLUSIVE, 


BACHELOR  AND    DOCTOn    IN    DIVINITY 

(by  accumulation.') 

December  1. 

The  Rev.  William  Vansittart,  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

DOCTOnS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

October  19. 

Charles  Bellamy,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  ai«i  one  of  the  Fellows  on  the 
Vinerian  Foundation. 

October  26. 

Robert  Marsham,  Esq.  Warden  of 
Mertou  College. 

DOCTORS  IN  MEDICINE. 

October  19. 
Charles  Joseph  Bishop,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

October  10. 

Richard  Leonard  Adams,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Shaw  Hellier,  Lord 
Crewe's  Exhibitioner,  of  Lincoln  College. 

The  Rev.  John  Welsh,  Queen's  College. 

Tlie  Rev.  George  Henry  Webber,  Christ 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Honoratus  Leigli  Thomas, 
Christ  Church. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Henderson,  Christ 
Church. 
The  Rev.  Augustus  Short,  Christ  Church. 

October  19. 
John  Bramston,  Exeter  College. 

October  26. 

The  Rev.  John  Phillips  Roberts,  New 
College. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Joseph  Pring,  New 
College. 

James  Harwood  Harrison,  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

November  16. 

Edward  Denison,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

John  Hopkins,  St.  John's  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Edward  HinchlifFe,  Worcester  College. 

The  Rev.  John  Jones,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hai'bin,  Fellow  of 
Wadham  College. 

November  23. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Haddon  Green,  Wor- 
cester College. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Berwick  Lechmere, 
Christ  Church. 

December  l. 

David  Aitchcson,  Queen's  College, 
The    Rev.    Williiun   Penfold,    Lincoki 
College. 
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'      The  Rev.  William  Busfieid,  Scholar  of 
University  College. 

The  Rev.  James  Joseph  Goodall,  Pem- 
broke College. 

December  7. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Walcot,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Sanders,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

Edward  TrafFord  Leigh,  Brazenose 
College. 

■William  Barrett,  Magdalen  College. 

The  Rev.  David  Jones,  Jesus  College. 

The  Rev.  George  St.  John,  Wadham 
College. 

December  18. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Rawlins,  Merton 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

The  Rev.  John  Gladstone,  Brasenose 
College. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Urquhart,  Brase- 
nose College. 

The  Rev.  John  Langley,  Magdalen  Hall. 

BACHELOKS  IN  DIVINITY. 

November  16. 

George  Hornby,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College. 

December  18. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomas  Lys,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

October  10. 
William  Henry  Parson,  Magdalen  Hall. 

October  19. 

George  Heron,  Brasenose  College. 

Samuel  John  Ingram  Lockharl,  Lincoln 
College. 

Wilson  Hetheringtou,  Trinity  College. 

George  Henry  Bosanquet,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Jacob  Joseph  Marshara,  Christ  Church. 

John  Perry,  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 

John  West,  Worcester  College. 

Thomas  Harding,  Worcester  College. 

William  Scott  Robinson,  ExeterCollege. 

Philip  Lovell  Phillips,  Exeter  College. 

November  16. 

Samuel  Vere  Dashwood,  Brasenose 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Thomas  Fielder  Woodliam,  Worcester 
College. 


Henry  Chaytor,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Richard  John  Beadon,  Queen's  College. 

Charles  Henry  John  Anderson,  Oriel 
College. 

Samuel  Wilberforce,  Oriel  College. 

Rowland  Webster,  Lord  Crewe's  Exhi- 
bitioner, Lincoln  College. 

William  Yarnton  Mills,Trinity  College. 

George  Dawson,  Trinity  College. 

George  Gregory  Gardiner,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

November  23. 

Henry  Denny,  Worcester  College. 

Edward  Powlett  Blunt,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Edmund  Barker  Ray,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

William  Blundell,  Brasenose  College. 

Robert  Marriott  Caldecott,  Brasenose 
College. 

John  Day,  Exeter  College. 

John  Byron,  Exeter  College. 

Thomas  CoUett,  Trinity  College. 

Henry  Hodgkinson  Robart,  Christ 
Church. 

Thomas  Griffith,  Jesus  College. 

William  Capel,  Merton  College. 

William  Curling,  Wadham  College. 

Morgan  Davies,  Wadham  College. 

John  Goulter  Dowling,  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

William  Thomas  Clarke,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Christopher  Francis  Godmond,  Queen's 
College. 

Thomas  Clarke,  Pembroke  College. 

December  1. 

Thomas  Harding,  Worcester  College, 
William  Hodgson,  Queen's  College. 
Samuel  Hingeston,  Lincoln  College, 
Edward  John  Ward,  Trinity  College, 
John  Thomas  Hope,  Christ  Church. 
Peter  Maurice,  Jesus  College. 
George  Lea,  Wadham  College. 
George  Robert  Kensit,  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

Thomas  Penruddocke,Wadham  College. 
George  Henry  Montagu,  Balliol  College. 
John  Ley,  Exeter  College. 
Henry  Moresby,  Exeter  College. 

December  7, 

Thomas  Sheppard  Smith,  Worcester 
College. 

John  Thomas  Trevelyan,  St.  Mary  Hail. 

George  Ferris  Whidborne  MoHimer, 
Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College. 
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Richard  Postlothwaito,  Edmund  Hall. 

Soniniorton  Tudor,  Edniuud  Hall. 

KolHTt  Hi-my  Kiiij:,  Maj;daliii  Hall. 

Edmund  l\'])y.s,  Oriel  College. 

AVilliani  Surnian, 'I'rinily  C'olk'gc. 

'I'lie  Lord  Viscount  Newark,  Christ 
Clun-ch. 

William  Dowdcswcll,  Christ  Cliurch, 

Charles  Pocock,  Christ  Church. 

Arthur  Johnson,  Christ  (^luirch. 
Alfred  15ro\vnc,  Christ  Church. 

Charles  Stone,  University  College. 

AVilliani  Kalur,  I'niversily  College. 

John  Forsler  Alleyne,  Balliol  College. 

Henry  Thorpe,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

Joseph  Berry  King,  Exeter  College. 

December  IB- 
Frederick  Henry  Tompson,  Queen's 
College. 

Henry  James  Buckoll,  Michel  Scholar 
of  Queen's  College. 

William  Robert  Bigg,  Queen's  College. 

Htnry  Wrightson,  Queen's  College. 

George  Wood,  Lord  Crewe's  Exhibi- 
tioner of  Lincoln  College. 

Lovelace  Bigg  Wither,  Oriel  College. 

John  Wordsworth,  New  College. 

Edward  Sirams,  Wadham  College. 

David  Scott  RIeiklcham,  Balliol  College. 

Francis  Blake  Woodward,  Balliol  Col- 
lege. 

Frederick  Eyre,  St.  John's  College. 

Frederick  Pym,  Worcester  College. 

John  Crosse,  Exeter  College. 

BACHELOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

October  27. 

Robert  Marsham,  Esq.  M.  A.  and  War- 
den of  Mcrton  College, 

BACHELOR    OF  MUSIC. 

December  7. 

Mr,  W,  Marshall,  Organist  of  Christ 
Church,  and  of  St.  John's. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

September  28. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Boraston  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  on  Mr.  Michel's 
Foundation. 

October  9. 

In  full  Convocation,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Jenkyns,  D.D,  Master  of  Balliol  College, 
was  nominated  and  admitted  Vice-Chan- 


ccllor  of  the  University  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr,  Vice-Chanccllor  nominated  the 
Rev.  George  William  Hall,  D.D.  Master 
of  I'embroke  College,  the  Rev,  John  Col- 
lier Jones,  D.D.  Jlector  of  Exeter  College, 
the  Rev.  George  Rowley,  D.D.  Master  of 
University  College,  and  the  Rev.  Ashurst 
Turner  Gilbert,  D.D.  Princijial  of  Brasc- 
nose  College,  to  be  his  Pro-Vice-Chancel- 
lors for  the  ensuing  year. 

October  17, 

Mr.  Henry  Edwanl  Knalclibull  was 
admitted  a  Founder's  Kin  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College. 

October  18. 

The  Rev.  C.  K.Williams,  M.A.  Scholar 
of  Pembroke  College,  was  admitted  a  Fel- 
low of  that  society. 

The  Rev.  John  Whittington  Ready 
Landor,  M.A.  of  Worcester  College,  was 
admitted  Probationary  Fellow  of  F',xeter 
College,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Exeter, 

October  20, 

Mr,  Edward  Cockey,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  admitted  Scholar  of 
Wadham  College, 

October  27. 

Francis  Rawliiison  Robinson,  M.  A. 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  of  the 
county  of  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  Proba- 
tioner Fellow  of  that  Society, 

November  7, 

The  nomination  of  the  Rev.  James Thos. 
Round,  M.  A.  and  Fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, as  one  of  the  Public  Examiners  in 
Literis  Humanioribus,  was  approved  in 
Convocation. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Atmore  Ogilvie,M.A, 
and  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  has  been 
nominated  and  approved  in  Convocation  I 
as  a  Delegate  of  Accounts,  in  the  room  of  j 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester,  re- 1 
signed, 

November  10, 

Charles  John  Boyle,  Esq.  was  admittedl 
Founder's  Kin  Fellow  of  All  Souls' College.] 

November  28, 

Edward   K'tson,  B.  A,   and    Scholar,r 
George  Moberly,  B.A.   both  of  Balliol 
College,  and   Francis  William   Newni.in 
B.A.  of  Worcester  College,  were  eleci' 'J 
Fellows  of  the  former  Society, 
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November  29. 

Mr.  Henry  Weir  White,  B.A.  Scholar 
of  Jesus  College,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

December  1. 

Mr.  Whitfield  was  elected  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  on  the  Oxford- 
shire Foundation. 

December  5. 

The  nomination  of  the  following  Gen- 
tlemen to  be  Select  Preachers  for  18'i7 
was  unanimously  approved  of  in  Convo- 
cati(m  : — 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Mount,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Tlie  Rev.  John  A.  Cramer,  M.A.  late 
Student  of  Christ  Church. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Blackstone, 
B.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  New  College. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Carr  Clerke,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  BI.A.  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  was  unanimously  re-elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry. 

December  18. 

The  nomination  of  John  Williams,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  to  be  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Schools,  was  approved  of 
in  Convocation. 

Tlie  Rev.  George  Taylor,  M.A.  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Master  of 
Dedham  School,  was  incorporated  as  a 
member  of  St,  John's  College. 

December  22. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Biddulph,  M.A. 
was  admitted  a  Probationary  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College. 

December  24. 

Messrs.  Robert  William  Goodenough, 
Wm.  Emmanuel  Page,  Frederick  Biscoe, 
John  Robert  Hall,  and  Henry  Partington, 
were  admitted  actual  Students  of  Christ 
Church,  having  been  elected  from  West- 
minster in  May  last. 

The  following  Noblemen  have  been 
admitted  Members  of  Christ  Church,  in 
the  last  Term : — Lord  Marsham,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Romney ;  the  Earl  of  Rawdon, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  Lord 
Villiers,  gon  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey ;  a^id 


the  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  the  Marquis 
Ormonde. 

Congregations  will  be  holden  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  Graces,  and  confer- 
ring Degrees,  on  the  following  days  in  the 
ensuing  Term,  viz. 


Mar.  Thursday,     8 

Thursday,  15 

Thursday,  22 

Thursday,  29 

April,  Saturday,    7 


Jan.  Monday,     1 5 
Feb.   Thursday,     1 

Thursday,     8 

Thursday,  15 

Thursday,  22 

Tuesda}',     27 

No  person  will,  on  any  account,  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  the  Degree  of 
B.A.  or  M.A.  or  for  that  of  B.C.L.  with- 
out proceeding  through  Arts,  whose  name 
is  not  entered  in  the  book,  kept  for  that 
purpose  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  house, 
on  or  before  the  day  preceding  the  day 
of  congregation. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  names  of  those  candidates,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  were  admitted  by  the 
Public  Examiners  into  the  three  Classes  of 
LitercE  Hiimaniores  and  DiscipUntB  Mathe- 
maticiB  et  PhysiciB  respectively,  according 
to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  each 
class  prescribed  by  the  statute,  stand  as 
follow : — 

ist  Class. — In  LitercB  Humaniores. 

Denison,  Geo.  Anthony,  Christ  Church. 

Hope,  John  Thomas,  Christ  Church. 

Mortimer,  George  Ferres  Whidborne, 
Queen's  College. 

Newark,  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  Christ 
Church. 

2nd  Class. 

Bentinck,    Lord    Henry    Cavendish, 
Christ  Church. 

Blunt,  Edward  Powlett,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Gower,  John  Alexander,  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

Lea,  George,  Wadham  College. 

Simms,  Edward,  Wadham  College. 

Trower,  Walter  John,  Christ  Church. 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  Oriel  College. 

Wither,  Lovelace  Bigg,  Oriel  College. 

Srd  Class. 

Bevan,  Charles  D.  Balliol  College. 
Buckoll,  Henry  James,  Queen's  College. 
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Cliambcrs,  John  David,  Oriel  College. 
Cl:iy.J;mu-s,  Halliol  Colk-pe. 
Colli-tt,  Tliomas,  Trinity  Collepc, 
Crosse,  Jolm  Dudley.  Exi'tor  College. 
Dnvics,  Morgan,  NVaillmin  College. 
Dawson,  George,  Exeter  College. 
Eden,  Robert,  Christ  Church. 
Harding,  John,  Worcester  College. 
Heming,  Thomns  John,  Christ  Church. 
Lawrence,  Charles  Washington,  Brasc- 

iiose  College. 
Sniythe,  Patrick  Murray,  ChristChurch. 

John  Wilson, 
EnwAiiD  BrnxoN, 
riiiLiP  Wynteu, 
Joseph  Dornfoiid, 
RoBT.  Bateman  Paul, 
James  Thomas  Round, 

Ul  Class.— In  DUcip.  Mathemat.  ct  Phys. 

Dawson,  George,  Exeter  College. 
Maude,  Joseph,  Queen's  College. 
Maurice,  Robert,  Christ  Church. 
Trower,  Walter  John,  Christ  Church. 
Webster,  Rowland,  Lincoln  College. 
"Wilberforcc,  Samuel,  Oriel  College. 

William  Kay,  "^ 

Richard  GnEswEiL,  >  Examiners. 

Robert  Walker,       j 

The  number  of  candidates  who  form 
the  Fourth  Class,  but  whose  names  are  not 
published,  amounts  to  101. 


PRIZES. 

CH4NCELL0R'S    PRIZES. 

[Three  Prizes  of  £20  each  are  annually 
given  for  the  best  compositions  in  Latin 
Verse,  Latin  Prose,  and  English  Prose.] 
Subjects  for  1827. 

Latin  Verse — "  Mexicum." 

English  Essay — "  The  influence  of  the 
Crusades  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of 
Europe." 

Latin  Essay — "Lex  apud  Romanos 
agraria." 

.SIR    ROGER    NEIVDIGATE'S  PRIZE. 

Subject  for  1827. 
English  Verse — "  Pompeii." 

REV.  OR.  ELLERTOWS  THEOLOGICAL 
PRIZE. 

[Of  £21  annually,  for  the  best  English 
Essay  on  some   doctrine  or  duty  of  the 


Christian  Religion,  or  on  some  of  the 
points  on  w  hich  we  differ  from  the  Romish 
Churcii,  or  on  any  other  subject  of  The- 
ology which  shall  be  deemed  meet  and 
useful.] 

Subject  for  1827. 

"  What  was  the  object  of  the  Reformers 
in  maintaining  the  following  proposition, 
and  by  what  arguments  did  they  establish 
it  ?  '  iloly  Scripture  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation of  any  article  of  faith.'  " 

SUMMARY  of  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  THIS  YEAR. 


1  University       .  . 

2  Balliol  .     .     .  . 

3  Merton      .     .  . 

4  Exeter       .     .  . 
o  Oriel     .     .     .  . 

6  Queen's     .     . 

7  New      .     .     .  . 

8  Lincoln       .     . 

9  All  Souls    .     .  . 

10  Magdalen       .  . 

11  Brasenose       .  . 

12  Corpus       .     .  . 

13  Christ  Church  . 

14  Trinity        .     , 

15  St.  John's        .  . 

16  Jesus     .     •     .  . 

17  Wadham    .     .  . 

18  Pembroke       .  . 

19  Worcester       .  , 

20  St.  Mary  Hall  . 

21  Magdalen  Hall  . 

22  New  Lm  Hall  . 

23  St.  Alban  Hall  . 

24  St.  Edmund  Hall 


Members 
of  Con- 
vocation. 

.      lOj 

.  83 

.  68 

.  81 

.  144 

.  135 

.  62 

.  54 

.  68 

.  114 

.  228 

.  67 

.  404 

.  87 

.  127 

.  56 
65 

.  66 

.  86 


29 
38 
1 
11 
41 


2220 


Determining  Bachelors  in  Lent 
Matriculations  .  401  |  Regents 


Mrnibcrs 
on  !lie 
l{ook». 

205 

220 

119 

249 

275    . 

314 

143 

127 

94 
163 
425 
114 
800 
222 
217 
173 
185 
170 
204 

76 

150 

1 

45 
103 

4794 

.  281 
.  .  194 


TERMS  for  1827. 

Lent  Term  begins  Jan.  15,  ends  April  7 
Easter  Term  .  Apr.  25,  .  .  June  2 
Trinity  Term  ,  June  6,  .  .  July  7 
Michaelmas  Term,  Oct.  10,  .     .    Dec. 17 

The  Act  wiir  be  July  3. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROai  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER,  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

December  15. 
Rev.  Joseph  Lawson  Sisson,  Clare  Hall. 

December  7. 

C.  Giles  Bridle  Daubeny,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Aldrichian  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry, was  admitted  ad  eundem. 

HONORARY   MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

December  4. 

Hon.  Francis  George  Molyneux,  Trinity 
College. 

Hon.  Frederick  Dudley  Ryder,  Trinity 
College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

October  10. 

Rev.  John  Richardson  Major,  Trinity 
College. 

Richard  Andrew,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  James  Hargreaves,  St.  Jotm's 
College. 

Rev. Thomas  Ward  Franklyn,  St.  John's 
College. 

Rev.  Charles  Pleydell  Neale  Wilton, 
St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Taylor,  Catharine  Hall. 

October  13. 
Thomas  Sewell,  Sidney  College. 

October  23. 

William  Balfour  Winning,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Henry  Jeffreys,  St.  John's  College. 

William  Newland  Welsby,  St.  John's 
College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Scott  Scratton,  Christ's 
College. 

November  13. 

Rev.  Charles  Whately,  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  David  Morton,  Trinity  College. 
Frederick  North,    St.  John's    College. 
Compounder. 

John  Longe,  Jesus  College. 


Rev.  T,  B.  Whitehurst,  St,  Peter's 
College,  Compounder. 

Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

December  4. 
Joshua  S.  Crompton,  Jesus  College. 

December  15. 

Rev.  Frederick  Fitzwilliam  Trench,  St. 
Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Edward  Martin,  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, ad  eundem,  incorporated  from  Dub- 
lin. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hutton  Crofts,  Pembroke 
Hall. 

LICENTIATES  IN  PHYSIC. 

December  4. 

Thomas  Waterfield,  M.B.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

December  15. 

Benjamin  Babington,  M.  B.  Pembroke 
Hall. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

November  13. 

Rev.  William  HewsoD,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

December  15. 

Rev.  Carew  Thomas  Elers,  Queen's 
College. 

Rev.  Daniel  Croathwaite,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

October  9. 

Richard  Fiennes  Wykeham  Martin, 
Trinity  College. 

Edward  King  Tenison,  Trinity  College, 
Compounder. 

Joshua  Frederick  Denham,  St.  John's 
College. 

Alexander  Power,  Catharine  Hall, Com- 
pounder. 
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Tyson  Milncs,  CatJiorine  Hall. 
Francis  Law,  tJuciMrs  College. 
Ji)si-|)li  Gattcy,  S'uliioy  College. 

October  13. 

John  Chiipniun,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege. 

George  Huinilton,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege. 

Vj.  .T.  Owen,  Downing  College,  Com- 
iJQundcr. 

October  21. 
Mr. Henry  Penncck,  St.  Peter's  College. 

December  1.5. 
Oswald  Marriott,  St.  John's  College. 

BACHELOnS  IN  CIVII.  LAW. 

Xovembcr  13. 

Pxev.  Charles  Williams,  Trinity  Hall, 
llev.  William  Webster,  Jesus  College. 
Rev.  John  Badcock,  St.  Peter's  College. 

December  4-. 

Rev.  William  Mitchell,  Trinity  Hall. 
Charles  Barrett  Lennard,  Trinity  Hal; 


TAXORS. 

Tlie  Rev.  John  Hind,  M.A.  Sidney 
College. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  M.A.  Queen's 
College. 

MODEnATORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  King,  M.A.  Queen's 
College. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Coddington,  M.A. 
Trinity  College. 

scnuTATons. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dickcs,  M.A.  Jesus 
College. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Taskcr,  M.A.  Pem- 
broke Hall. 

October  12. 

The  followinggentlemen  were  appohited 
the  Caput  for  the  year  ensuing  : — 

The  Vice-Cliancellor, 

Rev.  Martin  Davy,  D.D.  Master  of 
Caius  College,  Divinity, 

Rev.  J.  W.  Geldart,  D.CL.  Trinity 
Hall,  Laiv. 

John  Haviland,  M.D.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Physic. 

Rev.  George  Elwes   Corrie,  Catharine 


Rev.  Henry  De  Brett, Downing  College.       Hall,  Senior  Non-Begent. 

Rev.  Alfred    OUivant,    M.A.   Trinity 


December  l5. 

Robert  Bowcher  Clarke,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

DACIir.LOR    IX   PHYSIC. 

December  l5. 
William  Crosbie  Mair,  Jesus  College. 


College,  Senior-Begent. 

October  21. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  of 
Enmianucl  College,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Twopeny,  ]\I.A.  of  St.  John's  College, 
were  appointed  Pro-Proctors  for  the  year 

ensuing. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

October  2. 

Messrs. Thomas  Remington,  B. A.  James 
Amiraux  Jeremie,  B.A.  and  James  Chal- 
lis,  B.A.  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

October  10,  (first  day  of  Term). 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
University  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing  : 

PHOCTORS. 

The  P\,ev.  John  Tomkyns,  M.A.  King's 
College. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Pope,  M.A.  Ema- 
nuel College. 


A  letter  has  been  addressed  to  tlic  Vice- 
Chancellor  by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Williams  Wynn,  President  of  the  India 
Board,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : — 

"  Enclosed  I  have  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit to  you  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  Writer- 
ships  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
(Jompany,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India.  You  will  find  that  it 
is  proposed  that  two  Examiners  should  be 
appointed  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge by  the  Vicc-Cliancellor  and  Regius  ; 
Professors,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  £'80,  ( 
one  of  them  to  be  annually  replaced."        ! 
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"  Plan  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Civil 
Service,  who  have  not  resided  at 
the  College  of  I  {alley  bury. 

"  The  candidates  will  be  examined  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  some  of  the 
works  of  the  following  Greek  Authors, 
viz.  Homer,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  or 
in  the  Greek  plaj's  ;  also  in  some  of  the 
works  of  the  following  Latin  Authors,  viz. 
Livy,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal,  which 
part  of  the  Examination  will  include  col- 
lateral reading  in  Ancient  History,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Philosophy. 

"  They  will  also  be  examined  in  Mathe- 
matics, including  the  four  first  and  sixth 
Books  of  Euclid,  Algebra,  Logarithms, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics. 

"In  Modern  History,  principally  taken 
from  '  Russell's  Modern  Europe,'  and  in 
'  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity.'  " 

Octoher  30. 

The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Catliarine  Hall, 
Hulsean  Lecturer,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Ollivant,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
were  on  Monday  last  elected  Examiners 
of  the  Candidates  for  Writerships  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  who 
have  not  resided  at  the  College  of  Hai- 
leybury. 

November  4. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  was 
elected  Vice-Chancellor  of  tlie  University 
for  the  year  ensuing. 

November  15. 

In  congregation  the  Rev.  Watkin 
Maddy,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St,  John's  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  Moderator,  in  the 
room  of  J.  King,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  resigned. 

At  the  same  congregation  a  grace  pass- 
ed the  Senate  to  give  ^50  from  the  uni- 
versity chest  to  the  subscription  for  re- 
building the  English  church  at  Amster- 
dam. 

December  6. 

In  congregation  graces  to  the  following 

eifect  passed  the  Senate  ; — 

To  appoint  Mi",  Byam,  of  King's,  Mr, 
Weller,  of  Emmanuel,  Mr.  Graham,  of 
Christ's  College,  and  Mr.  T,  P.  Piatt,  of 
Trinity,  Examiners,  at  the  classical  ex- 
amination after  admission  ad  responden- 
dum qua>sti()ui. 


To  appoint  Mr.  Rennell,  of  King's,  Mr. 
Waterfield,  of  Emmanuel,  Mr.  Adams, 
of  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Fennell,  of  Queen's, 
Examiners  at  the  previous  examination 
in  Lent  Term,  1827, 

To  appoint  Rlr.  Maddy  Deputy  Proctor 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pope. 

To  present  a  copy  of  each  of  the  books 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  University 
to  the  library  of  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter. 

December  7. 

George  Biddeil  Airy,  Esq,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  Luca- 
sian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Turton, 
B.D.  Mr.  Airy  took  his  first  degree  in 
1823,  being  thus  early  the  Senior  Wrang- 
ler of  his  year ;  and  has,  at  successive 
meetings  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  communicated  the  results  of  va- 
rious scientific  investigations. 

James  Parke,  Esq.  JVr.A.  Barrister  at 
Law,  is  elected  Auditor  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  the  room  of  Sir  Nicholas  Conyng- 
ham  Tindal,  his  Majesty's  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, 

Lord  Gardner  is  admitted  of  Trinity 
College. 

Two  Craven  scholarships  are  now  va- 
cant. The  examination  of  candidates 
will  commence  on  the  29th  of  January 
next, 

December  15. 

In  a  congregation  this  day,  graces  to 
the  following  effect  passed  the  Senate  : — 

To  confer  the  degree  of  D.D,  by  Royal 
Mandate,  on  Mr.  Mill,  Principal  of  Bi- 
shop's College,  Calcutta. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Hind,  of  Sidnej^  and 
Mr.  Cantis,  of  Christ's  College,  Examin- 
ers, with  the  Proctors  and  Moderators,  of 
the  first  six  classes  of  Questionists,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1827. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Chevallier,  ]\Ir.  War- 
ren, Mr.  Kirb}',  and  Mr.  Foley,  Examin- 
ers of  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  of 
Questionists,  in  Jaimary,  1827. 

To  appoint  ]Mr.  Rennell  and  Mr.  Wa- 
terfield additional  Examiners,  of  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  classes  of  Questionists, 
in  January,  1827. 

December  16. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cople^^  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  was  unanimously  re- 
elected Representative  in  Parliament  for 
this  University. 
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Tlicrc  will  be  congregations  on  the  fol- 
lowinpdnys  of  tiic  Lent  term  : — 

Saturday    .  .  .  Jan.     20,  (Bachelor's 

Com.)  at  ten. 
Wednesday    .   .   Feb.       7,  at  eleven. 
Wednesday  .  .  March    7,  at  eleven. 
Friday     ....  30,  (M.A.  In- 

ceptors)  at  ten. 

Friday April     6,     (end    of 

term)  at  ten. 

SUMMAHY  OF  THE  MF.MBEnS   OF  THE 
UNIVEHSITV  TUIS  YEAR. 


Mcmheis 

Members 

of  the 

on  the 

Senate. 

Hoard  ». 

Trinity  College     . 

.     .  597  . 

.  1375 

St.  John's  College      . 

.  444  .  . 

.  1082 

Queen's  College  •     . 

.     61  .  . 

.     290 

Emmanuel  College 

.     .     99  . 

.     215 

Christ's  College   .     . 

.     59  .  . 

.     224 

Jesus  College       .     ■ 

.     74  .  . 

.     191 

Caius  College 

.     78  .  . 

.     228 

St.  Peter's  College    . 

.     59  .  . 

.     192 

Clare  Hall        .     .     . 

.     62  .  . 

.     156 

Corpus  Christi  CoUe 

ze  .     37  . 

.     153 

Trinity  Hall     .     .     . 

'    .     27  .  . 

.     138 

Catharine  Hall 

.     30  .  . 

.     133 

Pembroke  Hall     . 

.     43  . 

.     Ill 

King's  College      .     . 

.     85  . 

.     109 

Sidney  College     . 

.     .     36  . 

.       94 

Magdalen  College 

.     .     37  . 

.  .       98 

Downing  College 

.     .     14  . 

.  .       65 

Commorautes  in  Vill 

a    .     12  , 

.  .       12 

1854 


4866 


Comparative  View  of  Members  on  the 
Boards. 


1748     . 

.     .     1500 

1813      . 

.     .     2805 

1824     . 

.     .     4489 

1826     . 

.     .     4866 

This  University  has  a  majority  of  se- 
venty-four members  over  that  of  Oxford 
this  year. 


PRIZES. 


HVLSEAN  PRIZE. 


[A  prize  of  £40  to  any  Member  of  the 
University  under  the  degree  or  stand- 
ing of  M.A.  who  composes  the  best 
Dissertation,  in  the  English  language, 
on  tlie  Evidences  in  general,  or  on  the 
Prophecies  or  Miracles  in  particular. 


or  on  any  other  particular  argument, 
whether  the  same  be  direct  or  collateral 
proof  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  or- 
der to  evince  its  truth  and  excellence.] 

Subject  for  the  past  year  : — 

A  critical  examination  of  our  Saviour's 
Discourses,  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  his  Divine  Nature. 

Adjudged  to — 
William   Michael  Mayers,    Catharine 
Hall. 

Subject  for  the  present  year : — 

The  Contention  between  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas. 

CllAKCRLLOR'K  GOLD  MEDAL. 

[For  the  best  English  Poem  by  a  Resident 
Undergraduate.] 

Subject  for  the  present  year  : — 

The  Druids. 

N.B. — These  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  Vice-Chancellm-  on  or  before  March 
31,  1827  ;  and  are  not  to  exceed  200  lines 
in  length. 


MEMBERS'  PRIZES. 

[1.  Two  prizes  of  fifteen  guineas  each, 
for  the  encouragement  of  Latin  Prose 
composition,  to  be  open  to  all  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  without  distinction  of  years,  who 
are  not  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  :  and  2.  Two 
other  prizes  of  fifteen  guineas  each,  to  be 
open  to  all  Undergraduates,  who  shall 
have  resided  not  less  than  seven  terms, 
at  the  time  when  the  exercises  are  to 
be  sent  in.] 

The  subjects  for  the  present  year  are : — 

1.  For  the  Bachelors. 
Horaerus. 

2.  For  the  Undergraduates. 
Graciacaptaferum  victorem  ccpit.etartes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio. 

N.  B. — These  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  April  30,  1827. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BROWNE'S  MEDALLISTS. 

[Three  Gold  Medals,  of  five  guineas  each; 
to  three  Undergraduates  : — 1.  For  the 
best  Greek  Ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho, 
2.  For  the  best  Latin  Ode  in  imitation 
of  Horace.  3.  For  the  best  Greek  ant 
Latin   Epigrams,  the  former  after  th( 
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manner  of  tlie   Antholopla,  tlie   latter 
:if(ir  tlie  iDock'I  of  Martial.] 

Tlie  subjects  for  the  present  year  are  : — 

1.  For  the  Greek  Ode. 
Saiicthis  Ills  animal  .  .  . 

JJcerat  adliiic,   et  quod   dominari   in 

caleru  jiossct : — 
Natus  Homo  est— 

2.  For  the  Latin  Ode. 

Ipliigeiiia  in  Aulide. 

3.  For  the  Tlpigrams. 

naQn/^ara,  (j.a&hfiaTa,. 

N .B.- -These  cxerciaes  arc  to  he  sent  in 
on  or  before  April  30,  18S!7.  The  Greek 
Ode  is  not  to  exceed  twenty,  and  the  Ixtlin 
Ode  twenty  jive  stanzas. 


rORSON  VNIVERSITV  I'lUZE. 

[Tlie  Dividends  of  £100  Navy  5  percent, 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
Greek  Books,  to  1)C  given  to  an  Under- 
graiiuate  yearly,  at  tiie  coniniencenient, 
as  a  Prize  for  Greek  Verses.] 

'J'lie  subject  for  the  present  year  is. 
As  You  LiKK  It,  Act  11.  Scene  3. 
Beginning  .  .  ,  But  dii  notso:  Ihuvc,i^-c. 

And  ending  •  .  .  %vith  truth   and 

loyalty. 

N.B. — The  metre  to  he  Tragiciim  lam- 
bicutn  Trimetrum  Aeatalcclicum.  These  ex- 
ercisesare  to  he  accentuated  and  accompanied 
bn  a  literal  Latin  prose  version,  and  are  to 
be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  oOlh  of  April, 
1027. 


NonmsiAN  ntizE. 
[A  prize  of  £l2,  to  llie  Author  of  the 
best  Prose  Essay  on  a  Sacred  Subject.] 

Subject  for  the  ensuing  year  is. 
The  Proofs  of  a  General  judgment  to 
come,  and  the  advantages  of  tlie   know- 
ledge revealed  to  mankind  concerning  it. 

N.B. — All  the  above  exercises  are  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  i)ri- 
vately  ;  each  is  to  have  souu?  motto  pre- 
fixed, and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  paper 
seal(!d  up,  with  the  same  motto  on  the 
outside;  which  \)d\n-r  is  to  I'liclosi;  ano- 
ther, fohkd  up,  having  the  candidate's 
name  and  college  written  within.  The 
jjajjcrs  containing  the  names  of  those  can- 
didates who  njay  not  succeed,  will  be 
destroyed  unopened.  No  i)ri/.e  will  be 
given  to  any  exercise  which  is  written, 
wholly  or  in  part,  (or  of  which  the  title, 
motto,  superscription,  address,  &.C.  arc 
written,)  in  tlic  handwriting  of  the  candi- 
date. Any  candidate  is  at  liberty  to 
send  in  his  exercise  printed  or  lithograph- 
ed. No  ])rizu  will  lie  given  to  any  can- 
didate who  has  not,  at  the  time  of  send- 
ing in  the  e-xercises,  resided  one  term  at  the 
least. 

The  Seatonian  Prize  has  nut  been  ad- 
judged. 


TERMS  for  IQ'27. 

hoffiiif).  enilH.  div. 

Lent  Term  Jan,  13     Ajjril  6     Feb.  21,ni. 

Easter      Apiil25     July    6     May3l,ii. 

Michael.  Oct.    10     Dec.  16     Nov.  I'^.m. 

'J'he  comniencenient  will  be  July  3. 


ST.  DAVID'S  COLLEGE,  CARDIGANSHIRE. 


St.  David's  College,  which  was  founded 
in  1822,  by  the  present  ]5ishop  of  Salis- 
bury, at  Llampeter  in  Cardiganshire,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy  in  South  Wales, 
the  poverty  of  whose  preferment  pre- 
cludes them  from  the  advantages  of  an 
University  education,  is  to  be  opened  by 
the  liishop  of  St.  David's  in  the  ensuing 
February,  when  it  will  be  incorporated 
by  lloyal  Charter.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic;  and  the  beauty  of  its 
design  reflects  great  honour  on  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Cockerell.  It  is  calculated  to 
aecoiiimodate  about  seventy  students ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  intends  to 
admit  persons  from  any  part  of  the  king- 
tkjiii,   provid<'d  they  be  members  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  Tlic  annual  expense 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  within  £5:y.  A 
valuable  collection  of  books  has  been  |)re- 
sented  to  it  by  the  IJisliop  of  Salisbury,  to 
which  many  of  the  Colleges  and  Members 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  liberally 
contributed.  A  grace  has  also  passed  the 
Senat(;  of  the  University  of  ('aiiibridge, 
to  give  lo  it  a  copy  of  all  books  that  have 
been  jninted  at  its  ex|)ense  or  are  now  in 
the  ])ress.  The  Rev.  Llewellyn  J>ewelliii, 
I\LA.  of  Jesus  (!olli'ge,  Oxf(jrd,  has  been 
a|)pointed  Principal  ;  and  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Oliivaiit,  M..\.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Vice- Principal  and  Senior 
'J'utor. 


(     '^74     ) 


UNIVERSITY   OF    DUBLIN. 


DKf.RF.KS  CONFEBRED  FROM  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER,  INCLUSIVE. 


Feliruari)  ■}. 

Present  the  Provustaiid  nil  tlic  senior 
Fallows.  Till'  !j;nico  of  llie  lioiise  for  tlie 
Degree  of  A.  13.  was  granted  to  one  Filius 
Nobili»  (The  Hon.  Harvey  De  Montmo- 
reney),  four  Fellow  Connnoners,  one  liun- 
ilietl  and  sixty-two  Pensioners,  and  two 
Sizars. 

May  20. 

Tlie  Provost  informed  tlie  Board,  that 
lie  had,  aecordiiig  to  their  request,  eom- 
nninieated  to  the  F.ord  Chancellor  the  re- 
solution whieh  had  been  agreed  to  unani- 
mously at  a  former  meeting,  of  conferring 
an  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  on  the 
Right  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Manners, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  high  sense  which  this  Board 
entertain  of  his  eminent  legal  attainments, 
and  of  the  talents,  integrity,  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  has  uniforndy  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  distinguished  and  impor- 
tant station.  His  Lordship's  answer  to 
this  conmnniication,  addressed  to  the  Pro- 
vost, was  laid  before  the  Board  on  the 
same  di\y.     It  was  expressed  as  follows : 


Dtibliri,  May  20,  1826. 

Dear  Sin, 

I  have  this  instant  received  your 
comnuniication  of  the  honour  conferred  on 
me  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  at  a  Board  held  this  day, 
and  which  alone  nmst  be  considered  by 
me  as  a  most  flattering  and  distinguished 
mark  of  their  approbation  ;  but  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  the  resolution,  and  proceeding 
from  so  learned  and  highly  respectable  a 
body,  I  am  at  a  loss  sufficiently  to  express 
my  gratitude,  and  the  importance  I  attach 
to  so  valuable  a  testimony  to  my  conduct. 
1  nmst  beg  of  you  to  return  my  warm 
and  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  to  accept  the  same  from. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)     Manners. 

To  the  Reverend 

the  Provost  of  T.C.D. 


DOCTOn   IN  DIVINITY, 

July  8. 
Rev.  William  Phelan. 


Mathew  Esmonde  White. 
George  Rumley. 
William  Connor. 
Howard  Cooke. 


BACHELORS  AND  DOCTORS  IN    DIVINITY. 

July  8. 

Rev.  Stewart  Segar  Trench. 
Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner. 
Rev.  William  Bailey. 
Rev.  John  Seymour. 

Lees  Gitford. 

George  Grierson. 

MASTERS  OP  ARTS  AND  BACHELORS 
IN  MEDICINE. 

July  8. 

John  Elliott. 
Percival  Hunt. 
Shewbridge  Connor. 
William  Corbett. 
Thomas  Fox. 


BACHELORS  IN  MEDICINE. 

July  8. 

Edward  Stack. 

John  Davidson  M'Crcady. 

Henry  Coulson  Beauchamp. 

James  Donovan. 

Claudius  Henry  Auchinleck. 

William  Richard  Vincent  Lane. 

William  Cummins. 

Robert  Pluuket. 

MASTERS  OF  AKTS. 

July  8. 

Rev.  William  Le  Poer  Trench. 
Rev.  William  Burkitt  Moorehead. 
Rev.  Thomas  Jervis  White. 
Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan    (without 
fees). 
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Rev.  James  Stewart  Blackor. 

Rev.  John  Dailey,  J.F.T.C.D. 

Rev.  Edward  Herbert. 

Rev.  William  Morris  Holt  Williams. 

Rev.  Travers  Jones. 

Rev.  Robert  Hume. 

Jolin  Ciendinning. 
Hilary  Frederick  L'Estrange. 
John  Brown. 
Edward  Grogan. 
Alexander  Reade. 
William  Brereton. 
George  Harkness. 
Alexander  Donovan. 
John  Crecry  Ferguson. 
Also   the  Degree  of  A.B.    to  eigfily- 
three   candidates,   of    whom    forty-seven 
were  Fellow  Commoners,  thirty-five  Pen- 
sioners, and  one  Sizar. 


MISCELLANEOUS    UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 

January  28. 

It  was  on  this  day  ordered  b^'  the 
Board,  that  the  matriculation  of  students 
just  admitted  shall  be  on  the  two  days 
of  tlie  examination  of  junior  freshmen,  and 
the  day  following;  and  that  those  who  do 
not  so  matriculate  shall  not  be  allowed  their 
examinations. 

April  29. 
Present  all  the  Members  of  the  Board. 
There  being  a  Bill  in  progress  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  by  which  "  any 
Clergyman,  who  shall  have  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  the 
church,  shall  be  refused  a  faculty  to  enable 
him  to  hold  another  living  in  addition  ;" 
and  it  being  considered  that  a  regulation 
of  this  kind  might  hereafter  inferft-re  with 
arrangements  whereby  small  College 
livings  can  now  be  rendered  available, 
the  Board  have  requested  that  the  Provost 
shall  go  and  confer  with  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  (the 
representative  of  the  University  in  Par- 
liament,) on  this  subject. 

May  22. 

The  following  were  elected  into  the 
vacant  Scholarships:  viz. 

John  Meade.  Thomas  Byrne. 

Stephen  Browne.       Patrick  Cuilinan. 

Wm.  ShortTliymie.   Walter  DeUmere. 

These  were  all  admitted  in  the  usual 
form  on  the  following  morning. 
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July  1. 

The  following  Students  (who  had  been 
candidates  for  Scholarships,)  were  elected 
into  exhibitions:  viz. 

Murphy.  M'Donagh. 

Sharkey.  IJoyd,  1. 

Brady.  Beatty,  J. 

July  3. 

At  the  Entrance  Examination,  hoMen 
on  this  day,  ninefy-sevCn  candidates,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  three,  were  admitted. 

Jull^  7, 

This  being  the  regular  day  for  holding 
tiie  Summer  Commencements,  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Vice  Chancellor,  in 
place  of  the  late  I^rd  Downes,  not  having 
jet  arrived,  there  was  a  meeting  in  the 
Theatre,  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  Masters, 
and  Professors,  and  of  the  several  candi- 
dates for  Degrees;  and  the  Provost  hav- 
ing called  on  the  Proctors  to  read  over 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  Degrees 
in  both  Senior  and  Junior  Commence- 
ments, each  candidate  signed  his  name  to 
an  engagement  as  follows  :  — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  pro- 
mise that  we  will  attend  at  some  future 
Commencement,  to  take  the  oaths  required 
by  law,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  Degrees 
for  which  the  Grace  of  the  House  has  been 
granted  to  us."  (Signed  by  the  several 
candidates  for  Degrees.) 

July  10. 

A  meeting  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars,  was  holden  in  the  Theatre,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Burgess  for  the 
University,  when  the  Right  Iloiioufable 
William  Conyngham  Pi.unket,  His 
Majesty's  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
was  proposed  by  Dn.PniPPs,S.F.T.C.D., 
seconded  by  Sir  O'Donoghue,  senior  scho- 
lar of  the  House,  and  unanimously  elecied. 

October  16. 

At  the  Entrance  Examination,  holden 
on  this  day, onehundred  and  twenty-eight, 
out  of  one  hundred  nnd  thirty-nine  can- 
didates were  admitted. 

November  6. 

At  the  Entrance  Examination,  holden 
on  this  day,  of  one  hundred  and  thirtj'- 
our  persons  who  presented  themselves  for 
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rroicediiifrs  of  the  Utiivcrsifi/  of  Dublin. 


aJiiti9!iK>M,  one  liiiiulrod  inul  twoiitv-four 
wvrc  afterwards   ciitcrcil   on    the    books. 

November  20. 

The  Ofticers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
eleeteil  at  n  MK-etinj;  of  the  Houril.     Tlic 

arraii^eiiK'iils  of  the  preeeding  year  were 
retained,  «illi  the  following  exeeptions  : 

Dr.  I.iovd  uas  appointed  one  of  tlie 
Preachers,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  CJrillin, 
elected  to  serve  as  Junior  Dean  ;  and  I\Jr. 
Alartin,  Junior  Proctor. 

'I'lie  usual  oaths  were  administered  the 
following  njorning  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
I'rovost  and  Fellows,  holden  for  that  pur- 
pose In  the  ehajjel. 

November  25. 

The  Annual  Visitation  was  holden  on 
this  dny.  The  llight  Honourable  the 
Lord  Chancellor  being  present  as  Vicc- 
Chanccllor  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  Visitor  of  the 
University. 

The  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of 
the  University  attended,  in  pursuance  of 
the  summons  usual  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
the  several  heads  of  intelligence,  respect- 
ing tlie  state  of  learning  and  number  of 
students  in  the  University,  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  former  to  their  Lordships, 
who  were  pleased  to  express  themselves 
liighly  gratified  by  the  appearance  which 
the  returns  exhibited. 


PRIZES. 

VICE-CHANCELLOWS  PRIZES. 

[For  tlie  Spring  Commencements.] 

Adjudged  to 

Sir  Taylor  )    „ 

c: .  ri  I    Prose. 

birConan  J 

Kelly. 

Phayre. 

Gamble. 

O'Beime. 


} 


The  subjects  were : — 

graduate's  prize. 

Mihi  aulcm  oralionh  diffcrcnluim  fccissc  ct 
diccntium  ct  audicnlium  natitra:  vidcntu)'. 

undergraduate's  PRIZt. 

Terra  mctutn  nemo  pugnaulium  ad  Tran- 
menum  lacum  sciU'U. 


[Entrance  Exaniinnliurt.] 

Julfl  3. 

.Sir  Greene. 

Sir  O'Donoghue. 

Sir  O'Brien. 


Sir  Taylor. 
Sir  Perdu 
Kellv. 


The  subjects  were  : — 

graduate's  rnizE. 

Li  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  Prose, — 

The   altcinpt   of  Julian   to  rebuild   the 
temple  of  Jerusalem. 

undergraduate's  prize. 
In  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  Verse, — 
Comet(E  naufrarrium. 

GOLD    MEDALS 

[For  exemplary  attendance  on  Greek 
Lectures.] 

Adjudged  to 

Sir  Callaghan,  Sir  Grier. 

HEBREW   PREMIUMS. 

[Primate  Newcome's  foundation.] 

Adjudged  to 

March  18. 

Sir  Conneys.  Sir  Hamilton. 

Sir  Grier.  Sir  Mercier. 

Sir  Irwin.  Sir  Singleton. 
Sir  Archer. 

July  4. 


Miller. 

Campbell. 

INIaulcvercr 

Mcara. 

Hunt. 

O'Brien. 

Turnley. 

Bodkin. 

Frayer. 

Miller. 

Knox. 

Johnston. 

October  17. 

Odell. 

M'CausIand 

Waters. 

Bunbury. 

Drury. 

Norris. 

Meredith. 

Quinan. 

Wright. 

Creery. 

Norman. 

Frew. 

November  7. 

Walsh. 

Downing. 

Ball. 

Roche. 

Lloyd. 

Bradsliaw. 

Boyd. 

I 
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Preiuiuiiis  on  the  same  foundation  were 

granted  to  the  following  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  July  8: — 

Taylor.  Archer. 

Todd.  Disney. 

Ryal,  sen.  Dowdall, 

Hamilton. 

GOLV    MEDALS, 

"  Propter  insignes  progressus  in  Artibus, 
et  m  Litcris  Humanioribus," 

Adjudged  to 

Mr.  Berry,       Science. 
Mr.  Goolde,     Classics. 

The  several  prizes  on   Dr.  Downes's 
foundation,  were  conferred, 

July  8. 

For  reading  the  Liturgy,  on 

Sir  Mercier.  Sir  Whiteside. 

Sir  O'Beirne.  Sir  Gregg. 

Sir  Armstrong. 

For  Composition,  on 
Sir  Morgan. 
Sir  Grier. 


Sir  Gregg. 
Sir  Taylor. 


For  Extempore  Speaking,  on 

.    Sir  Taylor.  Sir  Gregg. 

The  subjects  proposed,  were  :  for  com- 
position,— "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     Matth.  xxviii.  19. 

For  Extempore  Speaking, — "  Search 
the  Scriptures."     .Tohn,  v.  39. 

On  the  same  day  the  Mathematical 
Premiums,  on  Bishop  Law's  foundation, 
were  adjudged  to 

Sir  Wilson. 

MICHAEtMAS  QUARTERLY  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

Commenced  October  20. 

The  candidates  for  the  medal  in  Artibus 
were  examined  on  the  first  two  days  ;  and 
for  that  ia  Literis  Humaniuribui,  on  the 
third  and  fourth.  They  were  adjudged 
to  the  following  : — 

M'CausIand,  2.      Science. 
Fitzgerald,  2.  Classics. 

The  remaining  candidates  were, 

Bernard,  1. 
Donnelly. 

S'r'^u    A  Science. 
Fitz  Gerald,  o. 

Fitz  Gerald,  1. 

Shee.     - 


Bagott,  2. 
Prior. 
Mease. 
Henmiings, 
O'Neil,  S. 
Lonergaii,  1. 


^ 


Science. 


Classics. 


CERTIFICATES  for  general  answering 
wore  at  the  same  time  granted  to  the 
following : — 

Mr.  Moore,  2.  Griffith,  4. 

Tottenham.  Lowe. 

Evans.  Lonergan,  '2. 

Lloyd,  1.  Delamare. 
Hamilton,  2. 

PREMIUMS  to  the  following  :— 

Blake,  1.  Thillaly,  S. 

Cullinan,  J. 


Busteed. 
Stack,  S. 


Gosselin,  S. 


CERTIFICATES,   propter   insignes'  pro- 
gressus in  Artibus,  to  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Thyle.  Mr.  Haig. 

Henderson,  Kearney,  S. 

J.  1.  Hamblin. 

Sadleir,  3.  Longfield. 

Bleasby.  Blake,  5. 

M'Cullagh.  Saville. 

PREMIUMS  to  the  following:— 


Mr.  Fortescue. 
Blake,  2. 
Griffith,  5. 
Lj'nch,  3. 
Ringwood. 
Cosby,  S. 


Mr.  Collis,  S. 
Hardy. 
Mocklcr,  J. 
Stack,  J. 
Waugh. 
Culligan. 


CERTIFICATES,  propter  insignes  pro- 
gressus in  Literis  Humanioribus,  were 
adjudged  at  the  same  time  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Mr.  O'Hea. 
Henderson,  J.  Hardy. 

Ormsby,  3.  Graydoii. 

Power,  2.  Leslie. 

Mc.  Culiagh.  Waugh. 

Murphy.  Saville. 

PREMIUMS  to  the  following : 


Mr.  Ormsby. 
Griffith,  5, 
Nolan,  J. 
Whiteside. 
Cowen,  J. 
O'Grady. 


Mr.  Williamson. 
Hobart,  J. 
Blake,  6. 
Atkins,  3. 
M'Ncece. 
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ANNUAL  DIVINITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Iloldfii,  Novrniltcr  22,  and  tlic  follow- 
ing clay,  liv  tin-  Very  lU'M'li'iltl  tlic  Dean 
of  Ardagli,  Piofossor  of  Divinilv,  a'i<l  tli«^ 
Rev.  J)T.  Wall.  S.F.T.C.U.  Arclibishop 
King's  Lcctiiri'i-  in  Divinity. 

Till'  jm-mimus  were  adjudged  to  tiic 
folloNsini; :  — 

Sir  Sliuw.  Sir  Nixon. 

Extra  prcmiunis  wore  granted  l>y  tlie 
Koard,  in  consideration  of  tlu;  excellent 
answering  displayed,  to  the  following: — 

Sir  Mercier.  Sir  ISIagrath. 

SirAslic,  S.  Sir  Prior. 


NOTICES  RF-smcriNG  covRsns, 

PRIZliS,  ♦c 

The  First  Three  Books  of  Xenoplion's 
Cyropaedia,  and  of  Livy,  were  added  to 
tlic  usual  Course  read  by  Candidates  for 
entrance,  by  order  of  the  Board.  This 
Order  to  become  etfective  from  tlie  first 
Monday  in  January,  ISST",  inclusive. 

The  Classical  and  Science  Medal 
Courses  were  also  revised  during  the  past 
year,  'i'he  following  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Board. : — 

In  Literis  Hiima7ii<fribus : — jEschyli 
Agamemnon,  substituted  for  the  Septem 
contra  Thebas,  which  had  hitherto  been 
read. 

Longinus  de  Sublimitate, 

Aristotelis  Rhetorica. 

Taciti  Annates. 

Cicero  de  Oratore. 

Horatii  Epistola  ad  Pisones. 

In  Artihtts: — Butler's  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, natural  and  revealed,  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  Course  of  Nature. 

Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical. 

Analytical  Geometry,  with  two  Co-or- 
dinates generally,  and  with  three  as  far  as 
the  equation  of  a  tangent  plane  to  a  curved 
surface. 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus, generally,  and  the  Integral,  as  far 
as  is  required  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
Course. 

The  Statics  of  an  Invariable  System, 
generally,  aiid  those  of  a  Variable,  as 
applied  to  the  Equilibrium  of  Structures, 


to  tin;  Funicular  Polygon,  and  the  Com- 
mon Catenary. 

The  Dynamics  of  a  malcri.il  point  in 
Vacuo,  both  free  and  constrained.  Tlie 
'J"heory  of  Central  Forces,  the  force  being 
single  and  the  centre  fixed. 

The  Dynamics  of  an  Invariable  System, 
movciible  about  a  fixed  axis  in  vacuo. 
Nature  and  investigation  of  the  principal 
Axes,  and  Theory  of  the  Compound  Pen- 
dulum. 

The  ForiTiul?e  for  the  values  of  the 
nioreimi)ortant  moving  and  resisting  forces 
which  are  engaged  in  Terrestrial  Me- 
chanics. 

The  princijial  of  Virtual  Velocities ; 
and  D'Alembert's  Mechanical  Principle, 
with  its  application  to  the  Mechanic 
Powers. 

Hydrostatics. 

The  Elements  of  Optics, 

Plane  Astronomy. 

Physical  Astronomy,  as  far  as  tli"  Pro- 
blem of  the  Two  Bodies  ;  and  the  discus- 
sion of  Kepler's  Laws  as  given  in  Newton's 
Principia,  sections  !^  and  .S,  7,  and  the 
earlier  propositions  of  the  lltli  section, 
book  1,  and  as  the  same  are  given  in 
chap.  i.  book  2,  of  Laplace's  Mecaniquc 
Ctleite. 

Tliough  the  Examination,  In  Arlibus 
will  be  restricted  by  Subjects  and  not  by 
Authors,  yet  the  following  works  relating, 
some  entirely,  others  almost  entirely,  to 
the  prescribed  subjects,  are  recommended 
to  the  particular  attention  of  the  candi- 
dates. 

Woodhouse's  Trigonometry. 

Lloyd's  Analytical  Geometry. 

Lardner's  Algebraic  Geometry. 

Lacroix'sl'heoriedes  LignesCourves,as 
given  in  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Volume  of  his  large  Work. 

Lardner's  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Poisson's  Traite  de  M6canique. 

Venturoli's  Mechanics,  translated  by 
Creswell,  2  parts. 

Robinson's  Mechanics. 

Lardneron  Central  Forces. 

Coddington's  Optics. 

Brinkley's  Astronomy. 

Woodhouse's  Plane  Astronomy,  setoud 
Edition. 
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Tlie  Subjects  for  the  next  commcnce- 
meuts  are, 

graduate's  prize. 

In  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  Prose  or 
Verse. 

Saul  rmisutem,  Pyihonissam  in  End<n: 


vNDF.nniAriUATE  s  pniZE. 

In  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  Verse, 

Bhurtpore. 

The  Compositions  are  to  be  sent  under 
fictitious  signatures  to  the  Senior  Lec- 
turer, on  or  before  the  19th  of  January, 
1827. 


The  foUoivhig   Table  -presents  a  vieio  of  the  State  of  the 
University  as  to  Members  on  the  lAth  Nov.  1 826. 
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7 

43 
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52 

46 
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74 
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413 
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16 
4 
3 
8 
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9 

186 
217 
262 
314 
481 
388 

Total  .... 

7 

269 

70 

1452 

50 

1848 

QUARTERLY  LIST 

OF 

FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Coquerel,  Pasteur  a  Amsterdam,  Biographic  Sacree.  Vols.  1,  2,  3.  8vo. 
1(.  11*.  6d.  To  be  completed  in  4  vols. 

L'Ami  du  Bien,  Journal  consacre  a  la  Morale  Chr6tienne,  et  aux  progr^s  des  Lettres, 
des  Sciences,  et  des  Arts.     Ir  cahier.     Marseille. 

James,  Pasteur  a  Breda,  Discours  sur  la  corruption  profonde,  totale  et  universelle, 
du  genre  humain,  et  sur  I'unique  moyen  par  lequel  I'homme  pecheur  peut-etre  justifi6 
d«vant  Dieu,  &c.     8vo,     Is.  6d. 

Liturgie  en  usage  dans  les  Eglises  Reformees  de  France.     1  vol.  in  4to.     7s.  6d. 

Ilistoire  de  I'Ancienne  Principaute  de  Sedan,  jusqu'ii  la  fin  du  18e  Siecle  ;  par  J. 
Peyran,  Pasteur  de  I'Eglise  Refonuee  de  cette  vilie.     2  vols.  8vo.     183. 


'2J>0  Fori'iiyn  Theolog'icitl  Pnhlicafioiis. 

Alornndior,  Pnstcur  a  Viillon,  Essai  sur  I'Influciicc  des  Sociftfs  Bihliqiios.  Bvo, 
3i.  («/. 

Hi.sloire  di-  la  Saint  IJartli{lcini,  d'aprcs  les  Clirouiques,  Menioires,  et  MSS.  du  ICe 
Sitxli'.     8vo.     10s.  6(/. 

Procis  Ili^torujiie  des  Fails  qui  ont  cii  lieu  lors  de  la  Conversion  de  S.  A.  le  Prince 
dc  Salni,  «ie  la  Religion  C'!itlioli(Hio  llomaiiic  au  Ciillc  Chretien  Evang^lique  de 
la  Confession  de  Aupliourt;,  Ic  17  Mai,  18'26,  suivi  des  motifs  de  cc  Changement  de 
Conmninion;   jnibiie  piir  ordre  et  aux  frais  du  Prince.     8vo.     2s. 

Vinet,  Rlenioire  en  faveur  de  la  Libertc  des  Cultes,  Ouvrage  qui  a  obtemi  Ic  prix 
dans  le  concours  ouvcrt  par  la  Socid-t^  de  la  Morale  Cliretieniic,  le  13Avril,  1826, 

bvi).      "5.  6d. 

Cellerier,  (Fils,)  De  I'Originc  Autlientique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament.  12nio. 
Geneve.     4s.  6d. 

Notice  sur  Jean-Frederic  Oberlin,  Pasteur  a  Waldbach,  au  Ban-de-la-Rochc,  mort 
le  Icr  .lain,  18'J6,  avec  portrait.     8vo.     2s. 

15ouvetde  Cress6,  Resuni6  de  I'llistoire  des  Papes.     18nio.     4s.  6d. 

Resume  de  la  doctrine  des  Jesuitcs,  ou  Extraits  des  assertions  dangcreuses  et  per- 
nicieuscs  soulenucs  par  les  Jesuites  dans  leurs  ouvragcs  dogmntiqucs  ;  recueilles  et  im- 
j)rinus  par  ordre  du  Parlement  en  1762.     18uio.     4s.  6d. 

liesuiiie  de  I'liistoire  des  guerres  de  religion  en  France,  ])ar  Saint-Maurice.  lOnio. 
OS.  6d. 

Bibliotliecpie  Choisie  des  Peres  d'Eglise  Grecque  et  Latine,  par  Guillon.  Tom. 
XV.  etXVl.     8vo.     IL  Is. 

ISIarcet  de  la  Roclie-Arnaud,  Les  Jesuites  modernes,  pour  fairc  suite  au  Mtmoirc 
de  M.  de  Monllosier.     Bvo.     7s. 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS. 

Annual 
Those  marked  thus  t  are  Catholic.  Subscrii)tion. 

t  L'Arai  de  la  Religion  et  du  Roi ;  Journal  ecclesiastique,  politique  et  £  s.  d. 
litteraire.     8vo.     Published  weekly.  .  .  -  - 

Ami  de  la  Jeunessc.     32rao.     Monthly.     -  -  -  - 

Archives  du  Christianisme  au  XlXe.  Siecle.     Bvo.     Monthly. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris.     8vo.     Monthly. 

t  La  France  Cbr^tienue,  Journal  religicux,  politique  et  litteraire.     8vo. 
ireekly.  ........ 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  la  Morale  Chr^tienne.     8vo.     Monthly. 

des  Missions  Evang^liqucs.     8vo.     Monthly. 

t  Memorial  Catholique.     Gio.     Monthly.  ... 

Revue  Protestante  (a  laquelle   sont  reunis  les  M61anges  de  Religion 
publics  a  Kisraes  par  le  Pasteur  Vincent).     Svo.     Monthly.  -  0  15     0 
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Alber,  D.  I.  Nep.,  Interpretatio  sacra;  scriptura;  per  onines  veteris  et  novi  testa- 
menti  libros.     XVI.  Tomi.  8maj.     8/.  8s.     Pesthini  1801—4. 

—  —  Institutioncs  hermeneutica;  scripturze  sacra;  veteris  ct  novi  festamenti. 
Juxta  systcma  theologicae  noviss.  prasscriptuni,  concinn.  sec.  edidit.  VI.  Tomi.  8niaj. 
—Ibidem,  1817,  18.     3/.  I3s.  6d. 

Amnion,  D.  C.  Fr.  v.,  Handbuch  der  christl.  Sittenlehre.  2r  Bd.  Iste  Abthl.  gr.  8. 
7s.     Vol.  1  ,  publislied  in  1823,  is  10s. 

Archiv,  kirchenhistorisches,  von  K.  F.  Sta;udlin,  II.  G.  Tzschirner  und  J.  S.  Vatcr, 
fuer  1826.  4  Hefte.  8.  Halle.     10s. 

Augusti,  D.  J.  (;.  M.,  Denkvvuerdigkeiten  aus  der  christlichen  Archaeologie  ;  mit 
besticnd  Ruecksicht  auf  die  gcgenwasrt.  Beduerfnisse  der  christl.  Kirche.  8r  Bd. — 
Aucli  u.  d.  Titel :  Die  heiligen  Handlungen  der  Christen.  5r  Bd.  Arcliffiologie  des 
Abendmahls.  gr.  8.  Leipzig.  10s.  Vols.  I.  to  VII.,  published  from  1817  to  I82j, 
are  31.  3s. 

Beck,  D.  Fr.  A.  Deutsche  Synopsis  der  drei  ersten  Evangelistcn.  Nach  der 
gricchischen  Synopsis  de  Wette's,  u.  Luecke's  bearb.  Ein  Handbuch  fuer  Lehrer  in 
Schullehrer-Seiuiuaricn  u.  niedern  Classen  gelehrter  Schulen,  so  wie  f.  jeden  denken- 
den  Christen,  gr.  8.     Berl.     -Is.  6d. 

London:   Printed  by  C.  Rouorth,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 
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BRITISH    CRITIC, 

AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL  RECORD. 


APRIL,  1827. 


Art.  I. — 1.  Scholia  in  Sophuclis  Tragoedias  Septem.  E  Co- 
dice  MS.  Laurentiano  descripsit  Petrus  Elmsley,  S.T.  P. 
Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.      1825. 

2.  Sophoclis  Tragadia  Septem,  ad  optimorum  ExetJiplarium^dem, 
ac  praciptie  Codicis  vetitstissimi  Florentini  emendata,  cum  An- 
notatione  tantum  non  integra  Bninckii  et  Sclurferi,  et  aliornm 
select  a.  Accidunt  deperditarum  Tragadiarum  Fragment  a. 
Oxonii.     1826.     2  vols.  8vo. 

1  HE  first  of  the  two  works  just  mentioned  recals  the  name  of 
a  man  whose  memory  will  be  revered  as  long  as  a  survivino-  friend 
remains,  and  whose  labours  will  be  appreciated  as  long  as  learn- 
ing is  cultivated  among  us.  It  was  the  last,  it  was  indeed  the 
dying  work  of  Dr.  Elmsley;  of  whom,  if  of  any  person,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  Multis  ille  bonis  Jiehilis  occidit.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Elmsley  has  left  that  regret  among  his  friends,  which  learn- 
ing alone,  if  unaccompanied  with  warmer  and  finer  feelings,  could 
never  have  called  forth.  They  lamented  him  as  an  accurate  cri- 
tic and  a  profound  and  elegant  scholar ;  but  they  reflect  with  more 
painful  sensations  upon  the  charm  of  his  conversation  and  the 
gentleness  and  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Dr.  Elmsley  was  a  man  who  won  the  affections  of  his  friends, 
and  conciliated  the  respect  of  all,  more  powerfully  perhaps  than 
any  person  whose  reputation  has  been  raised  so  high.  Known 
as  he  was  throughout  Europe,  and  esteemed,  if  not  the  first,  cer- 
tainly among  the  first,  of  Greek  scholars,  he  had  neither  the 
pride,  nor  the  pedantry,  nor  the  jealousy,  which  too  often  mark 
the  characters  of  men  who  are  otherwise  great.  To  say  that  he 
was  affable  to  all,  would  not  express  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
ever  willing  to  communicate  knowledge.      When  he  was  con- 
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versing  \\h\\  an  iiiforior,  llioro  was  no  appearance  of  condescen- 
sion :  111-  had  tlie  ail  of  making  all  persons  delight  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  without  apjuaring  to  dictate  or  to  monopolize  dis- 
coiii  sc  he  was  constantly  referred  to  as  authority  upon  every  sub- 
ject; and  it  seldom  happened  that  he  could  not  satisfy  the  in- 
ipiirer.  His  memory  was  most  surprizingly  retentive ;  and  fond 
as  he  was  of  examining  into  every  subject,  and  possessing  a  deli- 
racv  and  discrimination  of  taste  which  are  not  often  combined 
witii  proft)und  erudition,  he  was  welcome  every  where  as  an 
amusing,  as  well  as  an  instructive,  companion.  Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, tliat  amidst  his  favourite  pursuit  of  classical  learning  he 
had  not  neglectetl  to  draw  from  those  living  waters,  of  which  he 
that  drinkcth  shall  never  thirst.  And  those  who  can  recollect 
when  the  same  harmonious  tones,  which  they  had  heard  with  de- 
light in  his  social  hours,  were  transferred  to  the  House  of  God, 
anil  there  employed  in  conjunction  with  his  stores  of  knowledge 
and  his  elegance  of  style,  will  bear  witness  that  the  picture  which 
has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn,  so  far  from  being  too  highly 
coloured,  falls  sadly  short  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  the  ori- 
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But  we  must  confine  onrselves  at  present  to  his  labours  in 
classical  literature.  Dr.  Elmsley  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
uTTix.MTaTog;  and  as  an  editor  of  Greek  Plays,  he  perhaps  held  the 
lirst  place  in  combining  critical  rules  with  explanations  of  the 
author's  meaning.  It  is  observed  by  him,  in  his  preface  to  the 
!Medea,  that  the  duty  of  an  editor  consists  in  two  things;  in  cor- 
recting the  text  of  the  author,  and  interpreting  his  meaning.  Of 
these  two  duties,  he  remarks  that  Porson  executed  the  former  so 
successfully,  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  many  improved  readings 
being  given  ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occa- 
sional and  cursory  remarks,  he  altogether  neglected  it.  In  the 
same  preface  he  complains  that  this  play,  though  so  well  deserv- 
ing to  have  its  beauties  understood,  had  hitherto  received  very 
little  illustration  from  any  editor;  and  he  continues: 

"  I  conceive  therefoie  that  my  pains  will  be  well  bestowed,  if  I  at- 
tempt what  other  persons  have  declined,  and  follow  the  same  method  in 
illustrating  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  which  Valcknaer  and  Markland  pur- 
sued in  editing  three  other  of  his  plays.  There  is  one  thing  however, 
which  is  allowed  to  all  scholars  who  labour  to  advance  critical  learning, 
and  which  I  hope  will  not  be  refused  to  me, — 1  mean,  that  I  may  take 
advantage  of  any  passage  in  the  poet  which  I  am  editing,  to  correct  or 
explain  other  passages  in  his  works  or  elsewhere,  lo  propose  new  rules 
of  construction  or  to  confirm  old  ones,  in  short,  to  say  whatever  I  please 
which  is  connected  with  this  department,  and  which  does  not  draw  me 
oflf  too  far  from  the  matter  before  me." 
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In  liis  preface  to  the  Heraclidas  he  explains  another  part  of 
his  system,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  notes,  I  shall  perhaps  receive  some  thanks  from 
my  readers  for  bringing  together,  and  inserting  in  my  annotations,  what- 
ever I  foimd  in  Brodseus,  l?arnes,  Heath,  and  IMusgrave,  which  was 
hkely  to  illustrate  the  play;  and  I  conceive  that  the  learned  men,  whose 
writings  I  have  thus  copied,  would  not  think  themselves  ill-used,  if  I 
have  not  only  omitted  many  of  their  erroneous  interpretations  and  un- 
fortunate conjectures,  but  have  pruned  and  abridged  some  of  their  notes, 
which  were  in  themselves  extremely  good,  but  rather  too  wordy  for  the 
taste  of  the  present  day.  In  some  cases  also,  when  they  quoted  from  old 
wiiters,  1  have  given  the  citations  in  rather  an  altered  form,  and  have 
generally  adopted  the  refei'ences  to  the  pages  and  lines  of  the  editions 
which  1  have  used  myself." 

Such  were  the  rules  which  Dr.  Elmsley  followed  in  editing  his 
Greek  plays;  and  they  seem  to  combine  almost  every  thing  which 
is  wanted  to  render  a  commentary  useful  and  instructive.  The 
liberty  which  he  claims,  of  saying  any  thing  which  he  pleases,  if 
he  can  give  it  a  connexion  with  the  passage  before  him,  may  evi- 
dently be  abused,  and  may  lead  to  endless  digressions ;  but  be 
fore  M'e  bring  this  objection,  we  should  see  whether  the  use  which 
Dr.  Elmsley  makes  of  this  privilege  has  led  him  into  the  fault  just 
mentioned  : — upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  it  has  not.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  his  digressions  are  not  sometimes  too  long, 
and  his  conclusions  too  hastily  drawn — of  which  more  hereafter; 
but  the  rule,  when  properly  applied,  is  confessedly  a  good  one; 
and  if  Dr.  Elmsley  should  lead  other  critics,  particularly  those 
of  our  own  country,  to  follow  his  example,  he  will  have  ren- 
dered an  essential  service  to  classical  learning. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  not  complain,  if,  previous  to  no- 
ticing the  particular  work  before  us,  we  give  some  account  of 
Dr.  Elmsley 's  critical  labours;  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  men- 
tion, in  their  order,  the  different  editions  of  Greek  plays  which  he 
published. 

The  earliest  of  his  works  of  this  kind  was  the  Acharnenses  of 
Aristophanes,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1809-  When 
Kuster  published  his  edition  of  this  author  in  1710,  he  only 
added  the  readinos  of  one  MS.  which  was  in  the  Vatican;  and 
these  were  considered  by  Dr.  Elmsley  not  to  have  been  very  im- 
portant. Brunck  consulted  three  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library  at 
Paris  for  his  edition,  which  appeared  in  1 783  :  one  of  these  is 
supposed  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but  by  far  the  most 
valuable  MS.  of  Aristophanes  was  that  which  was  preserved  at 
Ravenna,  and  which  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Inverni- 
zius.      This  editor,  who  had   before   been   a  lawyer,  not  only 
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adopted  mnny  of  Uiiuuk's  conjoctunil  icadliif^-s  and  admitted 
(licin  iiiti)  the  text,  but  with  a  .scrupulous  lidelity,  as  Ehnsley 
quaintly  observes,  reprinted  almost  all  the  errors  which  Brunck 
had  inadvertently  sulVered  to  remain.  Thus  the  excellence  of  the 
Ravenna  MS.  was  materially  diminished;  at  least  it  became  ex- 
tremely dillieull  to  disting\iish  its  real  and  peculiar  ri;adings.  Dr. 
Ehnsley  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect;  and  this  constitutes 
the  i>rincipal  merit  of  his  edition.  The  notes  arc  not  so  full  of 
general  criticism  as  those  which  he  wrote  later  in  life  :  they  are 
printed  under  the  text,  except  a  few,  which  he  called  Auctarium 
Annotationum,  which  appear  at  the  end.  This  book  is  now  very 
scarce,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  bought;  for  not  long  after  it  had 
been  published,  Dr.  Elmsley,  for  some  reason  or  other,  became 
dissatislied  with  it,  and  called  in  all  the  copies  which  he  could 
iind. 

In  1811  he  published  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles. 
He  informs  us  in  the  preface,  that  his  original  intention  had  been 
to  let  his  annotations  hold  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the 
copiousness  of  Valcknacr  and  the  brevity  of  Porson  ;  but  being 
disappointed  in  some  materials  which  he  had  hoped  to  have  pos- 
sessed, (the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  exactly  explain,)  he 
compressed  his  work  into  a  smaller  form  than  he  had  at  first  pro- 
posed. The  only  MSS.  which  he  personally  consulted,  were 
three  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  one  in  that  of  Trinity  '[ 
College,  Cambridge.  He  speaks  of  having  examined  about 
thirty  editions  of  this  play ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  in 
his  own  edition,  he  printed  the  various  readings  of  six  of  them, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  best;  viz.  those  of  Aldus,  Junta 
('2d.),  Turnebus,  Stephens,  Brunck  (3d.),  and  Erfurdt.  His 
notes,  which  are  more  concise  than  to  any  other  play  which  he 
published,  are  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  He  gave  notice, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  preface,  of  an  intention  to  edit  all  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  admirers  of  that 
poet,  as  well  as  every  classical  scholar,  must  deeply  regret  that  he 
did  not  carry  this  project  into  effect. 

In  the  year  1813  appeared  at  Oxford  an  edition  of  the  Hera- 
clidaj  of  Euripides.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  are  printed  the 
various  readings  of  the  Aldiue  edition,  and  of  that  edition  only ; 
and  the  learned  editor  stated,  that  every  variation,  not  only  of 
single  letters  but  even  of  accents  and  spirits,  had  been  noticed. 
The  readings  of  other  MSS.  are  mentioned  in  the  notes.  These 
annotations,  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  text,  are  extended 
to  a  greater  length  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  published ; 
and  combining  as  they  do  the  most  valuable  observations  of  for- 
mer editors  and  a  vast  store  of  general  criticism,  they  cannot  be 
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read  without  great  advantage,  either  as  a  commentary  upon  the 
play  or  as  a  separate  work.  Some  additional  notes  are  given  as 
a  supplement,  m  hich  have  been  incorporated  with  the  former  ones 
in  a  reprint  of  this  play,  which  was  published  by  Dindorf,  in 
1821,  at  Leipsic. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides,  which  appeared  in  1818,  M'as  edited 
much  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Heraclidae.  Dr.  Elmsley  had 
published  some  of  the  notes  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  in  1815; 
but  in  1818  he  republished  them  at  Oxford,  together  with  the 
text  and  several  alterations  and  additions.  The  annotations  are 
at  the  end ;  and  those  which  are  purely  critical,  and  most  uncon- 
nected with  the  immediate  subject,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  The  readings  of  the  Aldine  edition  are  printed  under 
the  text.  Since  the  publication  of  the  HeraclidEe  Dr.  Elmsley 
had  visited  Italy ;  and  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Florence  he  em- 
ployed his  time  as  might  have  been  expected  of  so  profound  and 
accurate  a  scholar.  In  the  preface  to  the  Medea  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  five  MSS.  containing  this  play,  which  he  consulted  in 
the  Vatican.  He  considered  the  most  valuable  of  these  to  be  the 
one  which  he  marked  A,  and  which  is  probably  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  contains  the  seven  first  plays  of  Euripides,  the  Troades, 
and  also  the  Rhesus:  and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  industry 
and  fidelity  of  Dr.  Elmsley,  when  they  learn  that  he  twice  col- 
lated this  MS.  with  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Medea,  and  noted 
down  all  the  various  readings;  at  the  same  time  he  wishes  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  did  not  collate  all  the  five  Vatican  MSS.  with 
the  same  care.  The  various  readings  of  several  other  MSS.  are 
also  noticed  in  this  edition ;  so  that,  in  a  critical  point  of  view, 
the  text  of  the  play  was  exhibited  in  a  much  more  perfect  state 
than  it  had  ever  assumed  before.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1 822  by  Herman,  who  added  at  the  end  some  annota- 
tions of  his  own,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
and  some  very  useful  indices. 

The  Medea  was  followed  by  the  Bacchae,  which  was  published 
in  1821.  This  play  also  profited  by  Dr.  Elmsley's  foreign  jour- 
ney. He  informs  us  in  the  preface,  that  he  only  knew  of  five 
MSS.  being  in  existence  which  contained  the  Bacchae, — one  in 
the  Vatican,  two  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  and  two 
in  the  King's  library  at  Paris.  Dr.  Elmsley  consulted  all  these 
MSS. ;  but  he  considerably  reduces  their  value  by  stating,  that 
the  later  of  the  two  Florentine,  and  both  the  Paris  MSS.  are  co- 
pies of  the  older  Florentine  ;  so  that  in  fact  there  are  only  two 
original  or  independent  MSS.  of  the  play,  and  both  of  these  are 
imperfect :  it  may  be  added,  that  neither  of  them  is  older  ihan  the 
fourteenth  century.     Still,  however,  scanty  as  this  editorial  supel- 
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Itx  must  1)1'  consuloicd,  Dr.  Elinsley  has  j)iuified  the  text  in  no 
small  ilt<;ii'o;  and  he  honestly  professes  that  he  ventured  to  think 
his  own  edition  superior  to  any  other.  Many  of  the  errors  which 
the  Aldine  edition  contained,  and  which  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  removf  hv  conjecture,  were  corrected  by  means  of  the 
lioman  and  IMorentine  MSS.;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  find  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  editor  acknowledging,  after  all  his 
pains,  that  the  hopes  which  he  had  once  entertained  were  by  no 
means  rcali/id,  and  that  he  had  never  undertaken  any  labour  of 
that  kind  which  turned  out  less  satisfactory.  The  reason  which 
he  assigns  is,  that  the>  |)lay  is  full  of  such  invincible  difliculties  and 
corru})tions,  that  no  learning  or  sagacity,  unassisted  by  farther 
materials,  could  possibly  surmount  them.  The  notes,  as  usual, 
are  critical  anil  explanatory ;  they  are  printed  under  the  text,  w  ilh 
a  few  addenda  at  the  end  :  and  by  way  of  appendix,  we  have  a 
separate  collation  of  the  Aldine  edition,  and  an  unj)ublis]ied  life 
of  Euripides,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
iNIilan. 

We  mentioned,  that  when  Dr.  Elmsley  published  his  edition  of 
the  Qidipus  Tyrannus,  he  signified  his  intention  of  editing  in 
succession  all  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  He  probably  did  not  en- 
tirely abandon  this  idea;  and  in  1823  he  published  the  Qildipus 
Coloneus,  with  a  more  copious  commentary  than  any  which  he 
had  yet  written  upon  the  former  plays.  In  the  preface  he  men- 
tions having  made  use  of  ten  MSS.  in  preparing  this  edition;  and 
we  are  perhaps  to  understand  that  he  had  collated  the  greater 
part  of  them  himself.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the 
case  with  four  which  were  preserved  at  Florence ;  for  since  the 
publication  of  the  Bacchaj  he  had  again  visited  that  place,  as  well 
as  Rome.  The  play,  with  the  notes,  forms  a  volume  of  368 
pages;  and  he  appears  to  have  emptied  his  common-place-book 
more  profusely  than  upon  any  other  occasion ;  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  an  edition  of  any  author  in  which  more  pains  were 
taken  in  enumerating  the  various  readings,  and  settling  the  text. 

The  illness,  which  finally  brought  him  to  the  grave,  had  already 
produced  its  efiect  upon  the  constitution  and  the  energies  of  this 
highly-gifted  scholar.  For  a  time  his  favourite  pursuits  were 
almost  suspended  ;  and  he  lived  only  to  superintend  one  more  pub- 
lication, which  w  as  a  new  edition  of  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus.  The 
first  appeared,  as  stated  above,  in  1811.  It  had  subsequently 
been  repriiited  in  Germany  with  considerable  additions,  both  from 
the  collations  of  MSS.  and  the  notes  of  different  scholars.  Dr. 
Elmsley  republished  these  additions  in  1825,  but  he  expressly 
states  tliat  there  was  nothing  new  of  his  own  except  what  was 
contained  in   the  preface.      "  Quo   minus   annotationem  poetaa 
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verbis  subjectam  emendaiem,  obstitit  adversa  valetudo,  qua  diu 
laboravi.  Postea  vero  quam  Dei  O.  M.  beneticio  convalescere 
ca;pi,  conatus  sum  graviores  nieos  errores  tollere."  The  piety  of 
these  words  was  as  characteristic  of  Dr.  Ehnsley  as  the  zeal  with 
which  he  returned  to  his  former  labours.  Though  he  states  that 
this  third  edition  contained  nothing-  which  was  not  in  the  first  and 
second,  except  the  preface,  yet  this  alone  gives  a  considerable 
value  to  the  book,  since  it  contains  a  collation  of  three  MSS.  in 
the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  There  are  also  at  the  end 
three  very  useful  indices,  which  were  added  by  the  German  editor; 
1st,  of  the  authors  quoted,  and  2d,  of  words  which,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  contain  any  thing  remarkable. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  different 
editions  of  Greek  plays  published  by  Dr.  Ehnsley.  The  fullest 
and  most  detailed  review  of  his  critical  labours  is  that  which  was 
written  by  Herman,  and  appeared  in  Nos.  XXXVIII,  XLII, 
and  XLIV,  of  the  Classical  Journal,  and  was  republished  by 
Herman  himself,  together  with  a  conclusion  of  the  critique,  when 
Ehnsley 's  Medea  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic.  In  this  article  there 
is  a  great  mixture  of  praise  and  censure ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
say  that  the  latter  is  in  every  instance  unfounded.  Herman  gives 
great  credit  to  Elmsley  for  his  unwearied  diligence  and  scrupulous 
accuracy  in  enumerating  various  readings :  he  also  speaks  in 
commendation  of  his  minute  grammatical  knowledge,  and  con- 
fesses the  value  of  many  of  his  emendations.  He  adds,  however, 
(and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  review  is  intended  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  assertion,)  that  he  cannot  approve  of  the  practice,  so  extra- 
vagantly pursued  by  Elmsley,  of  digressing  from  the  subject 
before  him,  to  discuss  general  topics  of  criticism  or  construction: 
he  thinks  that  he  was  too  fond  of  laying  down  grammatical  canons, 
many  of  which  are  erroneous  ;  and  he  charges  him  with  venturing 
to  correct  passages  in  other  authors  without  mature  consideration. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  deciding,  that  an  editor,  particularly  the  editor  of  a 
Greek  play,  may  with  great  advantage  to  his  readers  introduce 
general  criticism  into  his  notes.  The  limits  to  be  put  to  this 
practice  must  necessarily  vary  ;  but  when  Herman  lays  it  down 
as  the  sole  and  exclusive  business  of  an  editor  to  make  his  com- 
mentary turn  upon  the  passage  before  him,  and  to  confine  himself 
to  the  explanation  of  that  passage,  we  are  decidedly  at  issue  with 
him.  The  knowledge  of  a  Porson  or  an  Elmsley  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  perusal  of  many  contemporary  writers;  and  if  by 
editing  a  single  Greek  play  these  scholars  can  put  their  readers 
in  possession  of  knowledge  which  they  themselves  acquired  by 
studying  several  plays,  such  information  is  surely  not  to  be  with' 
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litld.  Wo  would  tonteiul  against  Herman,  or  any  critic  of  the 
(JcMinaii  school,  that  no  p(Msi)n,  who  makes  pretensions  to  scho- 
larship, slioulcl  read  a  Greek  play  with  the  sole  view  of  iimler- 
staiiding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  even  the  beauties  of  the 
poetry :  at  least,  if  he  can  pass  over  these  best  and  purest  models 
of  Attic  (ireek,  without  wishing  to  know  something  of  the  rules 
of  composition,  he  is  not  iit  to  read  poetry  at  all.  That  Dr. 
Elmsley  sometimes  digressed  too  far  from  his  subject,  we  are 
ready  to  allow ;  neither  do  we  deny  that  he  was  rather  too  fond  of 
generalizing  and  laying  down  rules,  some  of  which,  as  Herman 
says,  he  would  have  wished  afterwards  to  retract.  But  still  this 
does  not  ati'cct  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending.  Of  an 
hundred  persons  who  read  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  or  the  Medea, 
perhaps  only  one  would  have  the  curiosity  to  compare  it  with 
other  plays,  or  the  talent  or  the  memory  to  institute  this  com- 
parison w ith  effect :  but  when  he  meets  with  an  observation  or 
canon  laid  down  by  the  editor,  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  force  of 
it ;  and  though  he  would  not  have  discovered  it  himself,  he  may 
try  the  accuracy  of  it  as  he  pursues  his  reading.  It  is  thus  that 
the  notes  of  Dr.  Elmsley  are  so  interesting  and  useful,  not  only 
to  the  more  advanced  scholar,  but  to  the  first  beginner.  His 
mind  seems  to  have  been  perpetually  at  work  to  dive  into  the 
principles  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  his  astonishing  memory 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  and  combine  so  many  parallel  in- 
stances, that  he  was  always  discovering  some  new  rules  which  he 
fancied  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Attic  writers.  This  led  him 
undoubtedly  to  make  assertions  which  were  hasty  and  unsup- 
ported :  he  has  himself  pointed  out  the  errors  of  some  of  his  own 
rules,  and  future  critics  will  perhaps  have  to  prove  that  others  are 
untenable.  But  where  much  is  attempted,  some  defects  must 
necessarily  appear.  This  critical  legislation,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Elmsley;  he  has 
perhaps  laid  down  more  canons  for  the  writing  of  Attic  Greek 
than  any  other  scholar;  and  we  doubt  whether  Bentley  himself 
has  suggested  more  emendations  of  ancient  authors. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  these  canons ;  but  it  w  ould  be  an  essential  service 
to  criticism,  if  thev  could  all  be  brouo;ht  tosjether  into  one  view : 
and  It  may  be  niterestmg  to  our  readers  to  know  that,  beside  the 
editions  enumerated  above.  Dr.  Elmsley  was  the  author  of  the 
following  articles  in  different  periodical  publications.  A  review 
of  Markland's  Supplices,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XIV.;  of 
Wyttenbach's  Plutarch,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  III.;  of 
Heyne's  Homer,  No.  IV.;  of  Sweighacuser's  Athenajus,  No.  V.; 
of  Blomfield's  Prometheus,  No.  XXXIII. ;  of  Porson's  Hecuba, 
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No.  XXXVII.;  Classical  Criticism,  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
No.  IX.,  p.  179;  the  same  in  No.  X.,  p.  334,  and  in  No.  XI., 
p.  221 ;  a  Dissertation  upon  the  date  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, No.  XI. ;  a  Review  of  Herman's  Hercules  Furens,  No. 
XV.;  of  Herman's  Supplices,  No.  XVI.,  XVII.;  Notes  on 
the  Ajax,  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  No.  III.,  IV. ;  a  Review  of 
Porson's  Medea,  No.  V.,  of  Seidler's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  No. 
VI.,  and  of  Blomfield's  Agamemnon,  No.  VII. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  this  as  a  complete  list  of  Dr.  Elms- 
ley's  critical  works  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  accu- 
racy of  it  may  be  depended  upon ;  and  it  may  assist  any  person 
who  would  attempt  the  task,  recommended  above,  of  making  an 
Elmsleiana,  or  a  collection  of  Elmsley's  critical  canons.  We  may 
add,  that  the  articles  which  he  furnished  for  these  different  Re- 
views, are  written  in  a  strain  of  pleasantry  and  classical  humour, 
which  takes  from  them  all  the  dryness  and  technical  pedantry 
which  are  so  common  in  works  of  that  kind.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  them  without  being  highly  amused :  we  would  undertake  to 
say,  that  no  person  will  look  through  any  one  of  them  without 
smiling  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  finished  it,  he  will  perhaps 
have  picked  up  more  information  than  he  ever  received  from  the 
same  number  of  pages  of  the  most  learned  and  serious  discussion. 

Professor  Herman  has  alarmed  himself  with  thinking  that  the 
English  nation  was  proceeding  to  pay  the  same  homage  to  Elms- 
ley  which  it  had  paid  to  Porson,  and  to  receive  his  dicta  as  law 
with  an  obedience  equally  servile.  But  perhaps  the  cautions 
which  he  has  given  did  not  arise  altogether  from  a  love  of  literary 
freedom.  It  is  well  known  that  Porson  derided  Herman  in  no 
measured  or  qualified  terms.  The  German  had  undoubtedly  n 
right  to  feel  angry ;  he  was  treated  uncourteously,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  he  has  spoken  worse  of  Porson  than  might  have  been 
expected.  But  Elmsley  also  delivered  his  opinion  of  Herman  in 
a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  very  pleasing  to  that  scholar; 
and  in  a  review  of  Herman's  edition  of  the  Hercules  Furens, 
written  by  Elmsley,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  clue  to  the  tone  of 
censure  and  disparagement  in  which  the  German  critic  speaks  of 
long  notes  and  rash  emendations.  It  is  there  said,  among  other 
matters,  that 

"  Mr.  Herman  is  best  known  in  England  by  his  work  on  Greek  and 
Latin  metres  ;  a  book  of  which  too  much  ill  cannot  easily  be  said,  and 
which  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  useful  and  solid  information,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  than  any  elementary  treatise,  on  any  subject,  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen." 

Again,— 

"  The  edition  of  the  Hercules  Furens,  which  we  have  lately  received. 
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has  (li>ap|)()iiitoil  us.  This  (lisn|ip()iii(niciit  indeed  is  in  sonic  measure  our 
(iwu  hiiilt.  As  we  expected,  without  suiKcieiit  grounds,  a  vohinie  ot"  re- 
speetiible  size  and  thickness,  we  have  certainly  no  just  reason  to  be  dis- 
satistied  at  receiving  a  tliin  and  diniiiuitive  paniphkt.  The  editor  of  a 
(ireel\  author  lias  an  undoubted  right  to  make  his  commentary  as  concise 
and  as  jejune  as  he  pleases,  provided  that  he  actually  performs  all  that 
he  professes  to  perform." 

Now  when  this  number  of  the  Classical  Journal  arrived  in 
Gernianv,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Professor  Herman  felt  flat- 
tered ;  and  since  he  could  not  complain  of  Elmsley  for  being 
"  concise  atid  jejune,"  he  very  naturally  retorted  upon  him  for 
being  irrelevant  and  prolix.  Elmsley  also  finds  fault  with  Her- 
man for  so  seldom  correcting  the  text,  and  for  taking  no  notice 
of  cmcndfitions  made  by  others.  We  have  seen  that  Herman 
held  Elmsley  up  to  censure  for  erring  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
liut  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  pungent  and  galling  sarcasm  with 
which  the  English  critic  ridicules  the  antistrophic  mania  of  the 
German  school,  without  seeing  at  once  that  Herman  must  have 
felt  extremely  sore.  Obstinate  and  self-complacent  as  he  may 
liave  been,  still  he  must  have  said  to  himself, 

pudet  hsec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refelli. 

We  are  much  mistaken,  if  many  expressions  in  Herman's  cri- 
tique upon  Elmsley  may  not  be  accounted  for  upon  this  principle 
of  retaliation.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
inserted  in  the  very  same  journal,  which  had  contained  the  reflec- 
tions upon  his  own  critical  labours ;  and  so  scrupulous  was  he  in 
attempting  to  neutralize  the  triumph  of  his  reviewer,  that  since 
the  articles  written  against  himself  extended  through  three  num- 
bers, he  made  his  own  review  of  the  Medea  divide  into  as  many 
parts,  xaj  tuttoj  ocvrirvTrog,  xoti  "ttYiIX  Itt)  tt'/jimuti  xsItui.  We  caimot 
however  resist  copying  the  following  sentence,  which  closes  the 
review  written  by  Herman :  every  syllable  of  it  gave  us  pleasure 
as  we  read  it ;  and  we  could  hardly  have  thought  that  any  person 
could  have  done  such  justice  to  Dr.  Elmsley's  character,  who  had 
not  known  him  intimately,  and  lived  with  him  as  a  friend. 

"  Itaque  tantum  abest  ut  dissentiendo  minuere  laudem  viri  praestan- 
tissirai  voluerimus,  ut  eum  et  ipsi  valde  adniiremur,  et  dignum  in  primis 
putemus  quem  audiant  omnes.  Est  enim  P.  Elmsleius,  si  quis  alius, 
vir  natus  augendje  accuratiori  Graecae  linguje  cognitioni,  ut  cujus  exiiuia 
ac  plane  singularis  in  pervestigandis  rebus  grammaticis  diligentia  regatur 
prsclaro  ingeuio,  mente  ab  auctoritatibus  libera,  animo  veri  amantissimo, 
neque  aut  superbia,  aut  gloriae  studio,  aut  obtrectandi  cupiditate  prae- 
pedito.     His  ille  virtutibus  id  est  consequutus,  ut,  quum  doctrinae  ejus 
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niaximi  facienda  sit,  non  minus  ipse  sit  amandus  atque  venerandus.  Ea 
autem  maxima  est  et  non  interitura  laus,  non  utilem  tantum^  sed  etiam 
bonnm  virum  esse," 

We  have  given  above  a  list  of  the  different  critical  works  which 
Dr.  Elmsley  published  in  his  life-time;  but  he  was  cut  off  by 
death  in  the  midst  of  another  work,  which  must  always  be  con- 
sidered of  first-rate  importance  by  the  editors  of  Sophocles. 
When  he  was  at  Florence  in  1820,  he  transcribed  from  a  MS.  in 
the  I^aurentian  library,  what  are  known  by  scholars  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Scholia,  from  having  been  first  published  at 
liome  in  1518.  It  is  stated  by  Fabricius,  (and  copied  probably 
from  him  by  Harwood,)  that  an  edition  of  Sophocles,  together 
with  the  Scholia,  was  printed  in  this  year.  But  the  statement  is 
certainly  incorrect.  The  Scholia  were  printed  by  themselves; 
and  the  volume,  independent  of  its  contents,  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice, as  being  the  second  Greek  book  which  Issued  from  the  press 
( stablished  in  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  X.  This  muni- 
ficent pontiff,  however,  has  not  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
establish  a  Greek  press  in  Rome.  The  merit  of  this  undertaking- 
r.iust  be  assigned  to  a  private  individual,  Agostino  Chigi,  who  in- 
vited Zach.  Caliergus,  a  learned  Cretan,  to  remove  from  Venice 
to  Rome;  and  appointing  him  superintendent  of  a  new  press,  he 
caused  the  works  of  Pindar  to  be  published  in  1.315.  This  was 
the  first  Greek  book  printed  in  Rome.  Greek  types  had  been 
used  in  that  city  at  an  earlier  period;  for  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
uartz,  in  1469,  published  an  edition  of  Aulus  Gellius,  in  which 
the  Greek  words  that  occur  are  printed  in  a  fair  character,  with- 
out accents  or  spirits.  13ut  the  merit  of  establishing  a  Greek 
])ress  in  Rome  must  be  attributed,  as  stated  above,  to  Agostino 
Chigi.  The  Pope  soon  followed  his  example.  The  Gymnasium, 
or  Academy,  which  had  existed  before,  was  revived  under  his 
auspices;  and  John  Lascar,  who  had  been  employed  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  to  collect  MSS.  in  Greece,  was  invited  by  Leo  to 
superintend  a  Greek  press  on  the  Monte  Cavallo.  The  first  work 
which  was  printed  was  the  Scholia  upon  Homer,  which  appeared 
in  1517;  and  the  Scholia  upon  Sophocles  followed  in  the  year 
after.  The  volume  is  a  small  quarto,  with  no  printer's  name — 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  title-page ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  Caliergus  was  the  printer.  But  this  is  probably  a  mistake. 
Caliergus,  as  stated  above,  was  in  the  employment  of  Agostino 
Chigi;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  press  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
was  under  the  superintendence  of  Lascar.  It  is  to  the  latter 
scholar,  therefore,  that  we  must  assign  the  publication  of  the 
Scholia  upon  Sophocles.  They  were  taken  from  a  MS.  contain- 
ing the  works  of  that  tragedian,  which  still  exists  in  the  Lauren- 
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tian  library  at  riorcnoc;  and  the  fact  of  tlicir  being  published  at 
Itonic,  as  well  as  of  their  being  published  at  all  without  the  plays 
to  w  hieh  tlu-y  belong,  ran  easily  be  explained.  The  cdilio priuceps 
of  Sophocles  was  printed  by  Aldus,  in  1502,  at  Venice.  John 
Lascar  was  then  residing  in  that  city.  Aldus  dedicated  the  book 
to  him;  and  among  other  things  he  states,  that  the  Scholia 
which  hatl  been  lately  discovered  were  not  yet  printed,  but  that, 
if  God  preserved  his  life,  they  should  be  printed  very  soon.  Aldus 
died  in  15 15,"  and  for  some  reason  or  other  he  never  fulfilled  his 
j>romise  of  printing  the  Scholia  as  a  companion  to  his  edition  of 
Sophocles.  It  was  therefore  very  natural  that  Lascar,  as  soon 
as  he  was  established  at  Rome,  should  undertake  the  work;  and 
the  tragedies  themselves  being  dedicated  to  him  would  make  him 
still  more  interested  in  publishing  the  Scholia.  Whether  Aldus 
alhuled  to  the  Scholia  which  arc  contained  in  the  Florentine  MS. 
can  perhaps  never  be  ascertained.  It  is  most  probable  that  he 
did;  but  even  if  he  did  not,  a  pope  of  the  Medici  family  would 
be  likely  to  know  the  contents  of  the  library  at  Florence,  and 
Lascar  would  not  lose  much  time  in  having  the  MS.,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  its  existence,  brought  to  Rome. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  publication  of  the  Roman  Scho- 
lia upon  Sophocles.  The  learned  have  not  yet  succeeded,  and 
probably  never  will  succeed,  in  ascertaining  who  was  the  author  of 
them.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  any  foundation,  to 
Sophocles  the  grammarian,  Theo,  and  other  persons;  but  all  that 
can  be  stated  concerning  them  is,  that  they  form  the  oldest  com- 
mentary upon  this  tragedian  which  is  known  to  exist.  The  hand- 
writing shows  that  they  were  not  added  by  the  person  who  tran- 
scribed the  plays  themselves;  but  those  who  are  judges  of  these 
matters  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  they  were  written 
about  the  same  time.  Almost  every  subsequent  editor  of  Sopho- 
cles has  reprinted  these  Scholia ;  and  generally  with  many  cor- 
rections, alterations,  and  interpolations.  Not  only  the  first  edi- 
tion of  1518,  but  the  MS.  itself,  from  which  they  were  taken,  con- 
tains many  palpable  errors  and  corruptions;  from  \yhich  it  is  plain, 
that  they  were  not  the  observations  of  the  person  who  transcribed 
them  in  the  MS.,  but  that  they  were  taken  from  some  older  do- 
cument, which  was  copied  inaccurately.  Most  editors  therefore 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  these  mistakes  according  to 
their  own  conjectures:  Scholia  from  other  MSS.  were  not  unfre- 
quently  incorporated  with  the  first;  so  that  nothing  but  a  collation! 
of  every  successive  edition  would  enable  us  to  detect  the  additions 
which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Brunck  was  aware  of 
the  altered  and  interpolated  state  to  which  the  Roman  Scholia 
were  reduced ;  and  in  his  own  edition  of  Sophocles,  which  ap- 
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peared  in  1786,  he  had  recourse  to  the  original  one  of  1518,  and, 
in  many  instances,  he  has  corrected  the  errors  very  judiciously. 
Brunck  was  certainly  deserving  of  praise  for  thus  reverting  to  the 
original  edition ;  but  Dr.  Elmsley  has  now  proved,  that  the  first 
publisher  of  the  Scholia  took  as  many  liberties,  in  departing  from 
his  copy,  as  any  of  the  numerous  editors  who  have  followed  him; 
so  that  though  Brunck  has  for  the  most  part  followed  Lascar's 
edition,  he  has  by  no  means  printed  the  Scholia  such  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Florence  MS. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  scholar  had  taken  the  trouble  of 
copying  them  from  the  original  MS.  since  the  time  of  their  being 
first  published.  Dr.  Elmsley,  with  that  unwearied  diligence  which 
was  so  remarkable  in  him  as  being  coupled  with  so  much  ele- 
gance of  mind,  accomplished  this  task;  and  the  transcript  which 
he  made  has  been  laid  up,  where,  we  trust,  that  it  will  for  ever  be 
preserved,  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  The  fruits  of  this 
labour  have  now  been  given  to  the  world ;  and  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  we  possess  the  Roman  Scholia  in  a  much  more  perfect 
form  than  they  have  ever  yet  assumed  in  print.  No  one,  indeed, 
who  at  all  knew  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Elmsley,  can  doubt  but  that 
the  printed  book  is  as  faithful  a  copy  of  the  original  MS.  as  could 
be  ever  expected  to  be  made. 

The  short  preface  to  this  edition,  which  is  written  by  Professor 
Gaisford,  informs  us  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
published.  Dr.  Elmsley,  upon  his  return  to  England,  did  not 
immediately  prepare  to  print  the  Scholia.  His  health,  which  soon 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  made  him  still  more  unfit  for  such  a 
troublesome  office;  and  it  was  not  till  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  when  he  enjoyed  a  short  but  delusive  respite  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  began  again  to  apply  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  that  Mr. 
Gaisford  renewed  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Scliolia.  It  was  im- 
portant that  they  should  at  least  be  begun  under  his  auspices ; 
and  with  a  most  commendable  zeal  for  the  cause,  of  literature,  as 
well  as  from  a  sincere  regard  for  his  suffering  friend,  Mr.  Gaisford 
undertook  to  correct  the  sheets  himself,  as  they  passed  through  the 
press.  The  offer  was  immediately  accepted ;  the  work  was  sent 
to  the  press  without  delay ;  and  Dr.  Elmsley,  though  then  rapidly 
sinking,  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  some  of  the  sheets  completed 
before  his  death.  When  that  melancholy  event  happened,  about 
sixty-four  pages  were  printed;  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  the  whole  care  of  superintending  the  edition  was  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Gaisford.  We  have  thus  the  greatest  security  for 
the  work  being  faithfully  and  accurately  performed.  Seldom 
perhaps  have  two  scholars  of  equal  celebrity  been  united  in  the 
same  task ;  and  it  is  seldom  also,  that  two  men,  so  eminent  in  the 
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8:imr  (loparlmcnt  of  literature,  have  lived  in  the  same  circle,  not 
oiilv  without  jealousy,  but  in  habits  of  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship. 

It  nii;j,ht  be  exprctod  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  this 
edition  of  the  Scliolia  wouhl  dilier  very  widely  from  all  which 
have  preceded  it.  We  have  also  stated  that  the  original  MS.  is 
bv  no  means  free  from  errors.  Some  of  the  Scholia  are  so  ab- 
breviated or  corrupted  as  to  be  wholly  tinintelligible  :  in  many 
cases  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  granunatical  blunders  of  the  tran- 
scriber; but  in  others  we  must  have  recourse  to  conjecture  alone 
in  eliritin<r  the  true  reading.  The  reader  therefore  is  not  to  sup- 
pose,  that  the  present  edition  is  an  exact  copy,  verbatim  and  lite- 
ratim,  of  the  Tlorcnce  MS.  To  have  printed  it  in  this  way 
would  have  been  of  little  use,  except  to  allow  critical  scholars  to 
exercise  their  own  ingenuity  and  sagacity.  But  the  general 
readers  of  Sophocles  will  be  much  better  pleased  to  find  the  text 
of  the  Scholia  exhibited  in  that  form,  which  at  least  presents  an 
intelligible  sense ;  grammatical  errors  are  corrected  ;  and  where 
the  writer,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  put  in  a  wrong  word, 
another  is  substituted,  which  is  either  demonstrably  the  true  one, 
or  agrees  w  ith  the  context.  In  most  cases  the  real  reading  of  the 
MS.  is  given  in  a  note;  and  the  variations  introduced  by  the 
Roman  editor  and  by  Brunck,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  readings  of 
Triclinius,  are  also  carefully  marked.  The  collation  of  these  va- 
rious readings  must  have  been  a  very  tedious  and  laborious  work: 
and  without  dwelling  any  longer  upon  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
editor,  we  will  state  one  material  benefit  resulting  from  an  exami- 
nation having  been  made  of  the  original  MS.  If  we  look  to 
Brunck's  edition  of  the  Scholia,  we  lind  that  every  explanation  of 
a  passage  has  the  words  prefixed  to  it,  printed  in  capital  letters, 
which  it  professes  to  explain.  Brunck  informs  us,  that  he  had 
faithfully  copied  these  words,  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  scholium, -from  the  original  edition  of  1518;  for  since 
Lascar  must  have  taken  these  words  from  the  MS.  in  which  the 
Scholia  were  written,  by  having  them  accurately  copied  from 
Lascar's  edition  we  gain  so  many  genuine  readincjs  of  the  Florence 
MS.  All  this  sounds  very  well ;  and  any  person  would  nuagme, 
that  these  lemmata,  as  they  are  called,  which  Brunck  printed  in 
capital  letters,  are  so  many  genuine  readings  of  the  Florence  MS, 
But  Brunck  might  have  spared  himself  this  trouble.  Dr.  Elms- 
ley's  collation  of  the  original  MS.  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  the  Roman  editor  did  not  always  print  tliese  lemmata 
from  the  words  which  he  found  in  the  text,  but  often  adopted 
other  readings,  either  from  conjecture,  or  which  he  has  taken 
from  other  copies.     Thus  the  conclusions  of  learned  editors,  who 
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have  founded  their  interpretations  or  corrections  of  the  text  of 
Sophocles  upon  these  lemmata,  as  supposing  them  to  be  taken 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  are  in  some  cases  entirely  destroyed.  It 
appears  that  the  Scholia  have  not  always  any  lemmata  prefixed 
to  them,  but  the  reader  is  to  judge  from  the  terms  of  the  commen- 
tary to  what  particular  words  of  the  text  it  applies.  In  most 
cases  this  application  is  very  evident;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  refer  the  Scholia  to  their  proper  place.  In  the  edition 
now  before  us,  a  method  is  adopted  of  prefixing  the  lemmata, 
which  prevents  any  misconception  in  this  particular.  Where  they 
existed  in  the  MS.  the  editor  has  separated  them  from  the  expla- 
nation by  a  colon  : ,  but  where  he  had  to  supply  them  from  con- 
jecture, he  has  placed  a  bracket  ]  immediately  after  them.  In 
these  latter  instances  the  lemmata  will  frequently  be  found  to 
differ  from  those  which  were  printed  by  Lascar  and  by  Brunck ; 
but  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  these  alterations  have  not  been 
made  without  sufficient  reason ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  original 
MS.  has  naturally  led  to  the  removal  of  many  errors,  which  could 
not  have  been  detected  while  the  Scholia  were  in  their  former 
corrupt  and  interpolated  state. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  plain  that  this  edition 
of  the  Roman  Scholia  greatly  excels  every  other  in  value.  It  is 
in  fact  the  only  faithful  and  accurate  edition  which  ever  has  been 
made :  for  the  first  editor,  as  stated  above,  introduced  many  alte- 
lations  of  his  own ;  and  nearly  all  his  successors  have  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  do  the  same.  We  do  not  however  wish 
to  deprive  Brunck  of  the  merit  which  is  due  to  him.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  published  a  much  more  critical  edition  of 
the  Scholia  than  any  person  who  had  gone  before  him ;  and  not 
having  the  original  MS.  to  consult,  he  perhaps  could  not  have 
done  better.  His  corrections  and  substitutions  are  frequently 
very  judicious,  and  in  the  present  edition  they  are  sometimes 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  reading  which  was  found  in  the  MS. 
It  appears  also  from  Dr.  Elmsley's  transcript,  that  the  Roman 
editor  not  only  made  alterations,  but  omitted  several  of  the  Scholia. 
In  the  present  edition  they  are  all  faithfully  restored  ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  in  which  the  notes  do  not  inform  us  of  some  of 
these  omissions.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  commentary 
is  of  little  or  no  use  ;  but  no  scholar  would  allow  this  to  be  a 
'  reason  for  not  inserting  them  all ;  and  in  those  instances  where 
the  lemmata  are  prefixed,  it  is  very  essential  that  they  should  be 
printed,  because  they  give  us  the  genuine  reading  of  an  ancient  MS. 

We  will  now  produce  some  examples  of  the  use  which  may  be 
tnade  of  this  edition  in  a  critical  point  of  view.  If  we  were  to 
give  an  account  of  all  the  errors  which  it  corrects,  and  the  new 
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scholia,  which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  we  should  have 
to  transcribe  the  greater  part  of  every  page.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  instances,  and  par- 
ticularlv  to  those,  where  the  mistakes  and  unfounded  conjectures 
of  the  editors  of  Sophocles  are  exposed  by  an  inspection  of  this 
authentic  copy  of  the  Scholia.  The  verses  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Elmsley's  edition  are  the  same  as  those  in  Brunck's. 

CEdipus  Tyrannus. 

25.  We  have  here  an  instance  how  one  mistake  leads  to  another.  The 
Roman  editor  printed  the  Scholium  upon  the  words  (pOiravcra 
p.Ev  Ku\vl,iv  thus,  (Tvv  To'iQ  (oXaoTi] ^uo IV ,  oh  jxovov  (Kfyopiav  (pijnlv 
eJvai  rile  yJ/C  "\Xa  kcii  tovq  Trt^jjcdrctc  KapTTOvg  ha(j)deip£oQai  vno 
Tov  Xoifxov.  The  Florence  edition  of  1522  altered  irEfijuorae  into 
'7r£(j)VKuTug,  which  is  adopted  by  Brunck.  The  true  reading,  which 
Elmsley  has  restored,  is  Tref-qvoraQ. 
46.  The  last  words  of  the  Scholium  in  Brunck's  edition  is  ev  iiayeyo' 
vafxev,  but  the  true  reading  is  Iv  evcla  ytyova^itv. 

287.  The  lemma  in  Brunck's  edition  is  dW  ovk  kv  apyoic,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  true  reading ;  but  in  the  MS.  it  is  kvapyibQ,  which  has 
been  altered  to  tv  apyoic. 

347.  The  lemma  in  Lascar's  and  Bi-unck's  edition  is  oaov  jjd)  x^P'j  which 
might  be  quoted  as  a  various  reading  j  but  in  the  MS.  it  is  abbre- 
viated, thus  x»  which  undoubtedly  meant  x^P'^'h  ^s  we  find  it  in 
the  text. 

979.  Lascar  and  Brunck  read  kciXov  to  ^fjv  aXoywg,  which  conveys  no 
meaning;  the  true  reading  is  KaXop  to  ^yv  do-^aXwe,  which  also 
is  not  veiy  intelligible. 

10G2.  Brunck  reads  Tpirov  TZEwpafxifog  Kal  avrog  TpiirpaTOQ.  The  true 
reading  alters  the  sense  very  materially,  and  makes  the  expression 
much  stronger,  rpirov  7r£irpafj.ivriQ  kcu  avrog  rp'nrpaToq, 

1321.  The  MS.  has  a  Scholium,  which  is  omitted  by  Brunck,  and  which 
contains  a  various  reading,  not  noticed  (we  believe)  in  any  edition  : 
the  words  are  yp.  kul  ef^o'ig  km  ttovoiq,  which  is  evidently  a  sub- 
stitution for  Efjiog  eTTiTroXog. 

QEdipus  Coloneus. 

84,  The  lemma  in  Lascar's  and  Bnmck's  editions  is  w  ttotvC  w  leivSJirEg, 
which  seems  to  be  a  various  reading  of  w  Trorrmt  CEtj'WTrfc,  and 
so  it  is  printed  in  the  text  of  the  second  Junta.  But  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  reading :  in  the  MS.  there  is  no 
lemma  at  all,  and  the  reading  in  the  text  is  distinctly  w  Trorviai 
ceiywTreg. 

98.  The  Scholium  upon  this  verse  is  omitted  by  Lascar  and  Bninck ; 
but  it  is  of  importance  on  account  of  the  two  readings,  oEonropwv 
and  bconropu)v.  The  Scholiast  evidently  preferred  the  former  : 
his  words  are  ov  yap  civ  ttote  tCjv  aXXiov  o^onropuiv  Trpojraig  vfxiv 
avTEdxov,  El  fit)  fiovXr^adE.  The  MS.  originally  read  oconroputv, 
and  though  the  former  accent  has  been  erased  and  the  latter 
retained,  it  is  evident  that  the  Schohast  meant  to  read  oconropwv. 
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1J3.  We  mention  this  instance  to  show  how  the  carelessness  of  the 
Roman  eiiitor  made  nonsense  of  the  passage  :  he  printed  the 
schoHixm  thus^  'iva.  fit)  irpog  tovtovq  6  ^cpoc  Trpoirvydavoniyovg 
yevriTai.  Brunck  made  it  a  little  better  by  reading  Trpoirwda- 
vofievog  ;  but  the  MS.  has  'Iva  fif/  irpog  tovtovq  TrpOTcvvduvonivovQ 
V  Xoyog  yiyrjTai. 

153.  We  have  here  another  instance  of  alterations  and  corruptions. 
Lascar  printed  euv  Tie  ayvoovvTa  tivu  kcu  fxf]  joalyovTa  tottov 
ajociTOv — Brunck  altered  jjd)  f6aivovTa  to  e/jfocuyoyTa,  The  true 
reading  is  jxiaivovTu. 

]  66.  The  Roman  editor  entirely  omitted  to  mention  that  oWetc  is  given 
by  the  Scholiast  as  a  various  reading  for  t'x^'e^  See  Elmsley  in 
his  edition  of  the  O.  C. 

238.  Lascar  and  Brunck  give  yepabv  ij  Itkaov  as  the  lemma  to  the 
Scholium  EK  rov  iindiTOV  vevei  e'lq  t))v  tov  Trarpog  airoXoyiav, 
Avhich    makes    nonsense.      The    Scholium    evidently  refers   to 

CIk6vT())V, 

243.  The  lemma  is  distinctly  ov  KaXolg,  and  not  ovk  aXadlg  as  Bmnck 
has  printed  it  from  the  Roman  edition. 

443.  Brunck  explains  eirovg  crf.iiKpov  xapiv  to  mean,  that  the  sons  of 
CEdipus  would  not  exert  themselves  so  much  as  to  speak  even  a 
few  words  in  his  behalf.  The  Scholium  upon  the  place,  which, 
is  omitted  by  Lascar,  and  consequently  by  Brunck,  remarkably 
confirms  this  interpretation,  olov,  avTiKoyiag  (opa')(tLag  tSei 
TrouiaarrdaL    avTOvg  virsp  tov  Trarpog  CKOKOfjiyov  tujv  Qi^ljwy. 

837.  We  have  here  a  striking  instance  of  the  liberty  taken  by  the  Ro- 
man editor  in  altering  or  omitting.  Upon  the  word  TroXet  he 
printed  this  Scholium,  Tdig  'Adfjyaig  IrjXoyoTt.  But  the  MS. 
expressly  reads,  Ta'ig  Qiij3cug,  which  shows  that  the  writer  of  the 
Scholium  meant  to  put  this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Creon. 
Reisigius  had  already  proposed  this  alteration. 

858.  Here  also  the  MS.  reads  rale  0///3atc,  which  is  altered  by  Lascar  to 
Tcilg  'A.df]yaig. 

1077.  Turnebus  gives  ttoXXo.  in  the  margin  as  a  various  reading  for 
^£tj'a.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  this  from  the  Ro- 
man edition  of  the  Scholia,  where  the  lemma  is  Tay  ttoXXo. 
TXacray.  But  the  MS.  reads  without  any  lemma  T))y  ttoXXo.  Se 
ayaTXdaay,  which  Triclinius  altered,  not  without  reason,  to  ti]v 
TToXXa  hiva  TXdaay.  So  that  the  various  reading  of  Turnebus 
has  no  foundation  whatever. 

1173.  We  are  obliged  in  fairness  to  notice  this  instance,  because  it 
shows  the  Scholiast  to  have  been,  as  Elmsley  observes,  incre- 
dibly stupid.  He  connected  the  nominative  irdig  oujuoc  with  the 
vocative  &yaS„  as  appears  from  the  Scholium,  Trpoe  rov  Qrjaia 
(prjaiy'  wee  Tzdiha  avTov  KEKiXyjKey.  The  Roman  editor,  with  more 
charity  than  fairness,  omitted  the  latter  part  of  the  note. 

Antigone. 

140.  A.E^to(T£ipog,  which  is  the  lemma  in  the  Roman  edition,  is    pro- 
bably right ;  the  MS.  reads  h'i,i6x£ipog,  as  it  does  in  the  text  $ 
NO.  11. — APK.  1827.  X 
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but  Elmslcy  considered  this  to  have  been  a  correction  of  the 
Sclioliiist,  or  of  the  person  who  added  the  Scholia. 

2G4.  The  foUowiiit;  sentence  is  omitted  by  the  Roman  editor,  tovto 
ui\pi-  Tfic  (Tii^upoi'  01  Vu)i.i(tloi  TTOiovmy  'K\X»j)'tk"w£,  irXavwjJisi'oi 
Kcu  £)'  aWoir  7rX£/oTf)((,-  ^Ve  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pope  Leo's 
printer  sup|)ressed  this  passaf;e. 

316.  Lascar  and  lirunck  give  ovk  oltrOu  Kai  vvy  as  the  lemma  :  but  it 
appears,  as  Elmsley  observes,  that  the  Scholiast  meant  to  read 
tlrrOa,  since  his  comment  is,  aizidi  K.ai  vvv  yap  Xeyiav  uriapof;  ^oiii. 
There  is  no  lemma  in  the  IMS. 

Trachinlk. 

327.  Lascar  and  Brnnck  printed  the  Scholium  tpyjfiov,  v\^>/X»)v,  f/y 
"Of.ti]poc  I'lrefxoEiTtTav  (hymr.  Hence  Brmick  proposed  to  read 
yreiAc't£ff(T(')y  for  Ot^f'^'J/oc  bi  II.  /3.  730,  o'l  rixoy  Oixa^"/»'> 
TToXiy  E,vpvrov  t)vEixot(T(xav.  But  the  relative  yv  is  not  in  the 
MS,,  and  the  Scholiast  did  not  mean  that  Homer  applied  the 
epithet  ijre^oeaaay  to  CEchalia,  but  that  the  term  hi'iye/Jior,  which 
is  used  by  Sophocles,  is  the  same  with  the  Homeric  word 
yye/jioecraav. 

339.  The  lemma  in  the  MS.  is  tov  jit  ti}vI^  ecjiitrTaaai  (iltaiv,  and  so 
Brunck  printed  it :  but  the  Roman  editor  altered  fxt  into  ke, 
upon  the  strength  of  which  reading  Porson  (ad  Phcen.  1373), 
proposed  tov  ku\  rfivS"  kcplaraaai  fta<nv ;  but  as  Gaisford  well 
observes,  *' lectione  codicis  patefacta,  corruit  Porsoni  emen- 
datio." 

497.  We  notice  this,  because  it  is  said  in  the  note  that  Lascar  and 
Brunck  omit  the  gloss  jueya  rt  (jdirovaa  foryittyo  n  adivoQ  a.  But 
Brunck  has  the  words  in  his  edition,  though  he  puts  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Scholium  instead  of  at  the  end  of  it. 

Ajax. 

571.  Brunck  reads  jutxP'C  ov  instead  of  niyjUQ  tw,  and  quotes  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scholia;  and  in  his  own  edition,  as  in  the  Roman, 
we  find  jiixpiQ  ov  hv^ovq  Ki-^ijjtn  as  the  lemma ;  but  there  is  no 
such  lemma  in  the  MS. 

579.  Brunck  observes  that  the  false  reading  cat  ^wfi  clwuktov  has  been 
supported  upon  the  authority  of  the  old  Scholiast,  who  gave 
cLirayE  as  his  interpretation  ;  but  that  this  is  an  interpolation  of 
Francinus,  who  superintended  the  second  Junta  edition  of  So- 
phocles. Brunck  is  however  mistaken.  The  MS.  it  is  time, 
does  not  contain  the  lemma  koX  iiwfi  clttciktov,  but  it  has  the  Scho- 
lium Kara  tujv  (TKi]vii)v  anaye. 

1309.  The  Roman  edition  took  no  notice  of  frvysniropovg  being  given  as 
a  various  reading  for  avyKeLfxiyovQ. 

Philoctetes. 
25.  Elrasley  s  edition  gives  Koiya  h'  tl  a/xcpoly  elr)  as  the  lemma  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  Scholium  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  eirj  is  a 
mistake  for  irj,  which  is  given  by  Brunck. 
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33.  Brunck  says  "  Scholiastes  (Trnrrj)  babet,  ut  v.  2.  uffrnrroc."  But 
tbis  is  not  correct.  In  v.  2,  tbe  MS.  bas  uarnrTOQ  in  the  lemnia^ 
but  at  V.  32,  there  is  no  lemma  at  all. 

180.  It  is  incorrectly  stated  in  this  edition,  that  Evyevwv  is  omitted  by 
Brunck  as  a  gloss  upon  irpioToyovuv. 

351.  Brunck  observes  that  tbe  words  of  tbe  Scholiast  are  mutilated  in 
this  place ;  but  be  is  mistaken  ;  as  be  is  in  saying  that  'CCJvra  is 
given  as  an  explanation  of  aQaiTTOv.  The  fact  is,  that  instead  of 
tbe  Scholium,  which  Brunck  has  printed,  the  MS.  only  contains 
tbe  single  word  i,u}VTa,  meaning  evidently  to  supply  it  after 
ei.t6jj.r)v. 

425.  Brunck  misrepresents  the  Scholiast,  when  he  quotes  him  as  reading 
fiovoQ.  There  is  no  lemma  in  tbe  MS.,  and  tbe  Scholiast  de- 
cidedly gives  the  preference  to  "yopoq. 

493.  Brunck  says  that  the  Scholiast  reads  TraXat'  av.  He  inferred  this 
from  the  lemma  in  the  Roman  edition  ;  but  there  is  no  such 
lemma  in  the  MS. 

We  could  have  drawn  out  these  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length ;  but  enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show,  that  no  fu- 
ture editor  of  Sophocles  can  depend  upon  any  edition  of  the 
Roman  Scholia  but  the  one  now  before  us.  We  acknowledge, 
that  a  more  c^v^se  examination  of  the  book  has  not  increased  our 
estimation  of  the  old  Scholiast :  many  of  his  interpretations  are 
superfluous,  and  some  of  theni  childish ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  antiquity  of  the  commentary  gives  to  it  a  real  value.  The 
notes  evidently  were  not  the  work  of  the  person  who  wrote  them 
in  the  Laurentian  MS. :  as  we  observed  above,  they  were  copied 
from  some  older  document;  and,  consequently,  whatever  various 
readings  they  contain,  are  entitled  to  respect,  as  resting  upon 
older  authority  than  those  of  any  existing  MS.  It  is  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  that  the  old  Scholia  are  valuable;  for  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  text,  they  are  frequently  deserving  of  contempt. 
We  should  add,  however,  that  they  supply  a  few  historical  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  a  few  verses  from  the  lost  works  of  some  Greek 
poets.  A  good  and  useful  index  of  these  fragments  is  added  at 
the  end  of  the  present  edition. 

We  must  now  notice  the  other  work,  the  title  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  It  is  an  edition  of  So- 
phocles, printed  at  Oxford,  the  execution  of  which  does  parti- 
cular credit  to  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  first  thing  which 
attracted  our  attention  upon  opening  the  book,  was  a  new  type  : 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  the  first  work  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  press,  to  which  this  new  type  has  been  applied,  The 
character  is  rather  larger  than  that  which  was  before  in  use ;  and 
though  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Porsonian  type 
used  at  Cambridge,  it  has,  to  our  eye,  a  more  elegant  and  pleas- 
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ing  fcMin.  When  we  look  back  to  Wyttenbach's  Plutarch,  which 
issuccl  iVdin  the  same  press  not  more  than  twenty-six  years  ago, 
and  in  which  such  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to  disfigure  the 
page  with  ligatures  and  contractions,  we  rejoice  in  thinking  that 
both  our  universities  have  at  length  entirely  cast  off  these  perplexing 
ilet'orniities.  The  art  of  printing  is  surely  an  improvement  upon 
the  art  of  writing:  and  to  imitate  in  printing  the  contrivances 
which  were  adopted  by  men  who  wrote  for  their  bread,  and  who 
studied  abbreviations  that  they  might  save  trouble  and  gain  time, 
is  a  kind  of  retrograde  process  in  literature ;  and  npon  the  same 
principle  we  miglit  take  to  print  without  points,  and  with  no 
separations  between  the  words,  because  the  ancients  followed  this 
plan  in  their  MSS.  Every  thing  which  expedites  the  passing  of 
the  eye  from  the  beginning  of  a  line  to  the  end,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  gain;  and  the  more  rapidly  we  can  understand  the  words 
of  a  sentence  without  pausing  to  think  of  their  construction,  the 
more  pleasure  we  shall  find  in  reading.  Upon  this  principle  we 
should  perhaps  be  at  issue  with  those  scholars  who  have  almost 
succeeded  in  banishing  accents  and  marks  of  every  kind  from 
Latin  books.  It  is  unscholar-like,  we  are  told,  to  point  out  the 
ablative  case  by  a  peculiar  mark  :  and  it  is  insulting  to  suppose, 
that  readers  cannot  distinguish  the  adverb  "prohe  from  the  voca- 
tive probe.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
mechanical  part  of  reading,  the  persons  to  be  consulted  are  not 
the  brilliant,  but  the  stupid  portion  of  mankind  :  and  let  a  person 
be  ever  so  learned,  it  must  frequently  happen  that  he  is  obliged 
to  carry  on  his  eye  to  the  end  of  a  sentence,  before  he  can  tell  to 
what  parts  of  speech  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  it  are  to  be 
assigned.  This  suspense  might,  in  many  cases,  be  avoided,  if 
the  printer  was  permitted  to  remedy  the  equivocations  of  the 
Latin  language.     But  we  must  return  to  Sophocles. 

The  edition  before  us  comprises  more  in  two  volumes  than  any 
other  which  has  preceded  it.  The  notes  of  Brunck  are  inserted 
almost  entire,  together  with  many  from  Schaefer,  Erfurdt,  and 
other  modern  critics.  The  passages  from  Suidas  and  Eustathius, 
which  refer  to  Sophocles,  are  also  added;  and  from  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  the  best  MSS.  in  preparing  these  quotations, 
we  think  we  can  trace  the  valuable  hand  of  Professor  Gaisford  in 
lending  some  assistance  to  this  edition.  The  work  is  certainly  not 
unworthy  of  being  prepared  under  his  auspices;  and  we  are 
happy  in  again  finding  the  labours  of  his  lamented  friend.  Dr. 
Elmsley,  applied  to  the  illustration  of  his  favourite  tragedian. 
The  MSS.  which  were  collated  by  that  accurate  scholar  at  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  and  Naples,  (the  collations  of  which  are  now  the 
proj[)erty^of  the  Clarendon  Press,)  have  been  made  use  of  in  the 
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present  edition;  and  when,  beside  these  various  siibsidia,  we  see 
the  beauty  and  (as  far  as  we  liave  observed)  the  accuracy  of  the 
typography,  we  hail  with  particular  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
what  may  truly  be  called  the  first  Variorum  edition  of  a  Greek 
tragedian. 

Our  readers,  who  are  admirers  of  Sophocles,  will  perhaps  not 
be  displeased  if,  after  having  taken  some  pains  in  ascertaining  the 
different  editions  and  best  MSS.  of  Sophocles,  we  lay  before 
them,  in  as  few  words  as  we  can,  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 

Whether  the  MSS.  which  were  used  by  the  earliest  editors 
of  Greek  classics  are  still  preserved,  is  a  problem,  which  will 
perhaps  never  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Of  many  of  the  works 
which  were  printed  by  Aldus,  nothing  certain  is  known  con- 
cerning the  copies  from  which  they  were  taken.  Hence  the 
Aldine  classics  have  a  real  value  far  beyond  that  which  the 
anti-bibliomaniasts  suppose  them  to  possess.  If  the  MSS.  from 
which  they  were  printed  are  now  lost,  the  printed  edition  stands 
in  the  place  of  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century;  and 
when  we  consider  the  quarters  from  which  MSS.  were  brought  in 
the  time  of  Aldus,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  many  of 
them  must  have  been  much  more  ancient.  It  was  this  which 
caused  Dr.  Elmsley,  in  most  of  his  editions  of  Greek  plays,  to 
print  a  separate  collation  of  the  Aldine  readings.  Scholars  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  MSS.  which  Aldus  used  in  his  edition  of  Sopho- 
cles. It  has  been  observed  that  his  edition  of  Euripides  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Vatican  MS.;  and  since  the 
same  document  also  contains  four  plays  of  Sophocles,  he  would 
naturally  consult  it  in  editing  both  tragedians.  But  there  is  also 
reason  for  conjecturing  that  he  used  the  best  of  the  Florence 
MSS.,  or  one  from  which  that  MS.  M^as  copied;  since  he  speaks 
of  intending  shortly  to  publish  some  Scholia  which  had  been 
lately  discovered ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  were 
the  same  Scholia  which  we  have  described  above.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  Aldine  readings  with  those  which 
Dr.  Elmsley  has  given  from  the  collation  of  the  Laurentian  MS., 
(Laur.  A.),  will  find  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  a  striking 
affinity  to  each  other. 

Without  attempting  however  to  ascertain  the  libraries  which 
Mere  visited  by  the  first  editors  of  Sophocles,  we  will  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  MSS.  of  that  au- 
thor, which  have  hitherto  been  consulted ;  and  we  shall  arrange 
them  according  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  to  be  found, 
beginning  with  Italy. 

FLORENCE. 

We  give  the  first  place  to  this  city,  because  it  contains  the 
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oldest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  MSS,  of  Sophocles.  Who- 
ever ^vishcs  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  stores  of  the  Lauientian 
library,  must  consult  the  ponihrous  catalogue  of  Bandini;  but 
Dr.  Ehnslev,  in  his  edition  of  the  (I'^dipus  Coloneus,  tells  us 
nearly  all  lliat  we  want  to  know  of  it  with  reference  to  Sophocles. 
The  Lanrentian  library  contains  two  MSS.  of  Sophocles,  men- 
tioned by  KIinsKy,  which  he  calls  Laur.  A.  and  Laur.  B.  The 
lirst  of  Uiese  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  any  which  is  known  to  exist; 
and  it  is  that  which  has  been  mentioned  above  as  containing  the 
l?oman  Scholia.  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  the  seven  plays  of 
yEschvlus,  are  also  in  it.     Bandini  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century. 

Laur.  B.  is  very  inferior  to  the  former.  Elmsley  pronounces 
it  to  be  full  of  faults,  and  frequently  interpolated  by  the  person 
who  transcribed  it.  It  was  apparently  written  in  the  fourteenth 
centurv. 

Bandini  mentions  several  other  MSS.   of  Sophocles   m   the 
Lanrentian  library;   but  none  of  them  are  older  than  the  four- 
teenth  century,  and   all  of  them  probably  belong  to  the  same 
fcimilt/  with  Laur.  B.     We  need  not  therefore  mention  them  in 
detail. 

Dr.  Elmsley  also  collated  two  MSS.  of  this  tragedian  in  the 
Riccardi  library  at  Florence.  The  first  of  them  is  the  best,  but 
is  of  no  great  value.  It  resembles  a  MS.  in  the  King's  Library 
at  Paris,  which  Brunck  called  Par.  A ;  but  it  is  more  modern, 
and  not  so  correct.  In  the  QEdipus  Coloneus  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  contain  some  of  the  peculiar  Aldine  readings ;  but  the 
play  is  imperfect.  Herman  obtained  some  collations  from  it  for 
the  Chorusses  of  Sophocles.  The  second  Riccardi  MS.  is  ex- 
tremely inaccurate. 

ROME. 

The  Vatican  MS.  contains  four  plays  of  Sophocles,  (the  CEdi- 
pus  Coloneus,  Antigone,  Trachiniae,  and  Philoctetes,)  thirteen  of 
Euripides,  (including  the  Rhesus,)  and  three  of  -S^schylus.  It 
agrees  with  the  second  of  Brunck's  Paris  MSS.,  but  is  not  so 
good.  D'Orville  had  it  collated  for  the  Ql^dipus  Coloneus  and 
Trachiniee,  and  his  collation  was  published  in  the  edition  of  So- 
phocles printed  at  Oxford  in  1812;  but  Elmsley  obtained  a  much 
better  collation  of  it,  which  was  made  by  Amati.  The  person 
who  consulted  it  for  D'Orville  assigned  it  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; but  Elmsley  diminished  its  value  very  much  by  bringing  it 
down  as  low  as  the  fourteenth. 

Dr.  Elmsley  also  collated  another  Vatican  MS.,  containing 
part  of  the  Ajax,  the  Antigone,  Electra,  and  Oildipus  Tyrannus; 
but  he  inspected  it  very  hastily,  on  account  of  the  numerous  errors 
and  inaccuracies  which  it  contains. 
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Herman,  in  his  reprint  of  Erfurdt's  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  men- 
tions a  Codex  Cliigianus,  which  probably  exists  in  the  library  of 
the  Chigi  family,  in  Rome. 

In  No.  XIV.  of  the  Classical  Journal,  p.  428,  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  various  readings  of  two  MSS.,  taken  from  the  margin 
of  an  Aldine  Sophocles.  They  appear  to  have  been  collected  at 
Rome  by  John  Livineius,  an  eminent  critic  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  assisted  Canter  in  collating  Greek  MSS.  at  Rome,  for 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott.  Since  Canter  himself  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Sophocles  in  1579,  it  might  be  expected  that  he  made 
some  use  of  these  collations.  If  we  compare  them  with  the  read- 
ings quoted  by  Elmsley  from  the  Vatican  MSS.,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  Livineius  himself  took  them  from  the  Vatican. 

NAPLES. 

Elmsley  mentions  one  MS.  at  Naples,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Farnese  library  at  Rome  :  but  it  is  not  a  good  one;  it  re- 
sembles that  which  Brunck  called  Par.  T.  but  is  not  so  correct. 

PARIS. 

The  King's  Library  at  Paris  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  Sophocles. 
Brunck  collected  various  readings  from  six,  which  had  been  col- 
iated  before,  but  not  accurately,  by  Musgrave.  Elmsley  mforms 
us  that  Brunck's  collation  was  also  imperfect.  The  names  by 
which  they  are  generally  known,  are  Par.  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  and  T. 
Of  these  Par.  A.  is  considered  the  best:  it  contains  the  seven 
plays,  and  is  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Par.  B.  is  spoken 
of  by  Elmsley  as  a  good  MS.,  but  it  only  contains  four  plays,  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Trachinia3,  Philoctetes,  and  Qi^dipus  Colo- 
neus :  it  is  not  so  old  as  Par.  A,  but  has  been  supposed  to  contain 
readings  of  some  srammarian  who  lived  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  CD.  and  E.  are  all  of  them  more  modern,  and  contain 
only  three  plays,  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Electra,  and  Ajax. 
Par.  T,  contains  all  the  seven  plays;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Elms- 
ley, it  is  the  MS.  which  Turnebus  consulted,  and  from  which  the 
Triclinian  recension  has  been  so  generally  adopted  by  later  editors. 
Brunck  however  considered  Turnebus  to  have  used,  not  this 
MS.,  but  some  other  which  was  not  so  good.  The  fact  probably 
was,  that  Turnebus  made  use  of  Par.  T,  but  neglected  some  of  its 
readings.  However  this  may  be,  the  value  of  the  MS.  is  consi- 
derable, and  it  contains  some  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 

Of  these  Paris  MSS.  Elmsley  collated  A.  B.  and  T,  together 
with  another  which  he  calls  F,  and  which  Brunck  did  not  see. 
Elmsley  does  not  speak  favourably  of  it;  and  it  appears  to  be  an 
indifferent  copy  of  Laur.  A.     All  these  MSS.,  including  F,  were 
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also  rollateci  by  rachsius,  and  the  readings  were  publislied  by  liim 
ill  Si///()ire  lA'ctiouin/i  Gractinnn. 

JUkker  also  collated  two  MSS.  at  Paris,  wliicli  we  must  sup- 
pose to  be  different  from  any  of  the  former.  Herman  made  use 
of  the  collations  in  his  reprints  of  Erfurdt's  plays;  and  for  some 
reason,  whieli  he  does  not  assign,  he  designated  them  by  the  name 
of  \'enet.  The  readings  appear  to  agree  with  those  of  the  Vati- 
can MS.,  but  the  collation  was  not  accurately  made. 

ENGLAND. 

Elmsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  CEdipus  Tyrannns,  speaks  of 
having  consulted  four  MSS.  of  Sophocles  in  England,  and  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  no  more  are  to  be  found.  He  alluded  to 
three  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  one  in  that  of  Trinity 
College,  Candjridge.  But  there  is  a  fourth  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, of  which  he  takes  no  notice.  Three  of  them  contain  only 
two  plays,  the  Ajax  and  Electra :  the  fourth  (which  is  marked 
Laud.)  contains  these  two  and  also  the  Oedipus  Tyrannns.  All 
these  four  MSS.  were  collated  for  Johnson's  edition  of  Sopho- 
cles, which  appeared  in  1705;  and  some  Scholia,  which  are  con- 
tained in  them,  were  also  printed  at  the  same  time.  Burton 
either  collated  them  afresh,  or  made  use  of  Johnson's  collation, 
for  his  Pentalogia;  but  Elmsley  condemns  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  readings  are  given.  Erfurdt  and  Herman  both  made 
use  of  Burton's  collation;  but  the  MSS.  were  probably  never  so 
carefully  inspected  as  by  Elmsley. 

The  Cambridge  MS.  is  said  to  resemble  Laur.  A. 

There  are  also  three  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (see  Class. 
Journal,  No.  xxi.  p.  91.)  of  which  collations  are  given  in  Person's 
Adversaria,  p.  177,  &c. 

GERMANY. 

The  more  recent  editors  of  Sophocles  have  consulted  several 
MSS.  which  exist  in  public  libraries  in  Germany,  of  which  no 
use  had  hitherto  been  made.  None  of  them  however  appear  to 
be  older  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

Leipsic  contains  two  MSS.  which  resemble  each  other,  and 
which  are  not  on  the  Triclinian  recension.  Some  account  is 
given  of  them  by  Herman  in  his  preface  to  the  Ajax  ;  and  the 
various  readings  are  added  in  the  republication  of  Elmsley's 
CEdipus  Tyrannns,  which  was  printed  at  Leipsic.  One  of  them 
contains  only  the  Ajax,  Electra,  and  CEdipus  Tyrannus  ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  case  with  the  other. 

Dresden  also  furnishes  two  MSS.,  which  are  stated  to  have 
been  brought  from  Mount  Athos.  They  both  are  upon  the 
Triclinian  recension,   and  contain  the  Ajax,  Electra,  CEdipus 
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Tyrannus,  and  Antigone.  One  of  them  is  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; the  other  of  the  fifteenth.  They  were  consulted  by  Er- 
furdt. 

Augsburgh  contains  two  MSS.  One  of  them,  which  has  the 
Ajax,  Antigone,  Qi^dipus  Tyrannus,  and  Electra,  was  collated 
by  Schweighseuser  for  Brunck's  edition.  Erfurdt  pronounces 
this  collation  to  have  been  carelessly  made ;  and  he  obtained  a 
better  for  his  own  edition  from  Herman.  The  other  MS.  was 
also  collated  for  Erfurdt's  edition,  and  is  stated  to  resemble  that 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College :  consequently  it  must  be  classed 
with  Laur.  A. 

Jena  contains  one  MS.  of  the  Ajax  and  Electra.  Erfurdt 
made  use  of  it,  and  considered  it  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
certainly  not  upon  the  Triclinian  recension,  but  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  all  the  readings,  which  Brunck  attributed  to 
Triclinius,  were  not  peculiar  to  him.  An  account  of  this  MS. 
was  published  by  Heusinger  in  1745,  and  by  Purgoldus  in  1802. 

MOSCOW. 

Mattheei  collated  two  MSS.  at  Moscow  with  Johnson's  edi- 
tion ;  and  the  collations  are  preserved  in  the  library  at  Dresden. 
Erfurdt  and  Herman  made  use  of  them.  One  of  them  contains 
the  Ajax,  Electra,  and  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  the  other  has  only  the  two  former  plays,  and  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  the  sketch  thus  briefly  and  (we  are  afraid)  imperfectly 
given  of  the  MSS.  of  Sophocles,  it  will  be  seen,  that  very  few 
contain  all  the  seven  plays.  We  have  not  been  able  in  each  case 
to  ascertain  their  exact  contents.  Florence  and  Paris  certainly 
possess  MSS.  in  which  all  the  plays  are  written;  and  in  this  re- 
spect we  conceive  that  these  libraries  stand  alone.  Our  readers 
will  perhaps  have  observed,  that  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Ajax,  and 
Electra,  were  by  far  the  most  popular  tragedies ;  at  least  in  the 
enumeration  given  above,  the  two  latter  occur  in  fourteen  MSS., 
and  the  Qidipus  Tyrannus  in  ten  ;  independent  of  those  which 
contain  all  the  plays.  It  is  somewhat  singvdar,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plays  in  the  early  editions  (we  believe  in  all  of  them 
previous  to  that  of  Johnson)  exactly  followed  the  estimation  in 
which  they  appear  respectively  to  have  been  held  by  the  readers 
of  MSS.  We  find  them  arranged  by  Aldus  and  his  successors  in 
the  following  order:  Ajax,  Electra,  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Anti- 
gone, Trachiniae,  and  Philoctetes ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  pre- 
cedence which  M'ould  be  given  them,  if  we  were  guided  by  the 
number  of  MSS.  in  which  each  of  them  occur. 

Elmsley  speaks  of  Laur.  A.  and  Par.  A.  B.  T.  as  having  been 
of  great  assistance  to  him.     They  are  certainly  the  best  of  all  the 
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MSS.  of  Sophocles  ;  and  witli  the  exception  of  a  few  innovations, 
wljich  perhaps  everv  scribe  introduced  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, nearly  all  the  readings  of  otiier  MSS.  are  to  be  found  in 
some  one  of  these  four.  The  simplest  division,  which  the  MSS. 
of  Sopliocles  admit  of,  is  into  those  which  follow  the  recension 
of  Triclinius,  and  those  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We 
shall  sav  more  of  this  recension,  when  treating  of  the  editions 
of  Sophocles  ;  and  it  is  suflicient  to  state  at  present,  that  though 
what  may  be  called  the  I'riclinian  MSS.  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  the  others  are  the  most  valuable.  Par.  T.  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  which  follow  Triclinius;  but  Laur. 
A.,  which  leads  the  other  division,  is  unquestionably  the  best. 

When  we  proceed  to  class  the  editions  of  Sophocles,  we  must 
also  make  two  of  our  divisions  relate  to  the  Triclinian  recension. 
The  editions  of  Sophocles  should,  in  fact,  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  would  comprehend  all  that  were  printed  be- 
tween the  times  of  Aldus  and  Turnebus,  i.e.  from  1502  to  1352  : 
the  second  class  would  extend  from  1552  to  Brunck's  edition  in 
178();  which  would  include  what  might  be  called  the  Triclinian 
age  of  Sophocles:  and  the  third  class  would  extend  from  Brunck's 
time  to  our  own.  It  might  perhaps  not  be  incorrect  to  subdivide 
the  second  of  these  classes,  and  make  Johnson's  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1 705,  the  commencement  of  a  separate  division. 
This  edition  made  a  new  arrangement  of  the  plays,  and  intro- 
duced some  unpublished  Scholia  together  with  the  readings  of 
the  Oxford  MSS.,  and  it  has  been  republished  several  times  in 
different  places.  But  Johnson  scarcely  did  enough  for  his  au- 
thor to  have  his  book  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  division;  and 
Brunck  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  produced  a  greater  revolution 
among  the  editors  of  Sophocles,  than  any  person  since  the  time 
of  Turnebus.  The  Brunckian  age  of  Sophocles  must  perhaps 
be  said  in  its  turn  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  age  of  anar- 
chy to  have  begun.  Herman  is  himself  looked  upon  as  a  demi- 
god bv  the  Germans,  and  neither  Erfurdt  nor  Bothe  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of  any  former  editor. 
Elmsley  has  thrown  such  light  upon  Sophocles  by  the  aid  of  his 
Italian  collations,  that  the  labours  of  Brunck  are  thrown  consi- 
derablv  into  the  shade  :  and  though  the  edition  now  before  us 
professes  to  be  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Brunck,  yet 
the  additional  matter  is  fully  equal  to  the  former  in  value;  and 
no  future  editor  can  ever  think  of  reprinting  Brunck's  edition 
without  incorporating  some  of  the  labours  of  later  critics. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Sophocles  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1502,  by  Aldus,  and  was  the  first  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians 
which  issued  from  that  celebrated  press.    It  forms  a  small  octavo 
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volume  of  192  leaves,  and  the  title  page  announces,  that  it  was 
to  be  accompanied  with  some  commentaries.  These  however 
never  appeared.  Aldus  probably  alluded  to  the  Scholia  which 
had  been  lately  discovered,  and  which,  in  the  dedication  to  John 
Lascar,  he  speaks  of  intending  shortly  to  publish.  He  also 
mentions  some  materials  for  the  better  arrangement  of  the  cho- 
russes,  which  he  hoped  to  print  with  the  Scholia,  and  the  absence 
of  which  had  made  his  edition  not  so  perfect  in  that  respect  as 
he  could  have  wished.  Lascar  was  at  this  time  in  Venice,  as 
ambassador  from  Louis  XIL  to  the  Republic.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  that  this  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  editions  till  the 
time  of  Turnebus,  and  that  the  plays  were  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  Ajax,  Electra,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Antigone, 
G^dipus  Coloneus,  Trachiniae,  and  Philoctetes. 

1522.  This  edition  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  Junta, 
having  been  printed  at  the  press  which  then  belonged  to  the  heirs 
of  Filippo  Giunti,  at  Florence.  The  editor  was  Antonio  Fran- 
cini:  and  in  the  second  Junta,  which  appeared  in  1547,  it  is  said, 
that  great  pains  were  taken  in  this  first  edition  to  remove  even 
the  smallest  faults.  The  three  first  plays  were  stated  to  have  re- 
ceived particular  attention,  and  the  readings  of  some  old  and 
valuable  MSS.  were  collated.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Aldine  edition,  the  Scholia  had  been  published  at  Rome;  and 
this  Mas  the  first  edition  in  which  they  appeared  together  with  the 
text:  but  they  were  considerably  interpolated  with  Scholia  from 
other  MSS. 

1528.  This  edition  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  by  Simon 
Colinasus,  without  the  Scholia.  It  is  formed  upon  the  Aldine 
edition,  from  which,  according  to  Elmsley,  it  scarcely  ever  varies, 
except  in  the  correction  of  typographical  errors.  Some  copies 
have  at  the  end  three  leaves  which  contain  various  readings  taken 
from  an  old  MS. 

1534.  This  edition  may  be  considered  the  first  which  con- 
tained any  notes  of  the  editor.  It  was  printed  at  Haguenau 
(Haganote)  in  octavo,  under  the  direction  of  Joachim  Camera- 
rius.  The  family  name  of  this  celebrated  scholar  was  Leibhard; 
but  some  of  their  ancestors  having  held  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain at  the  Imperial  court,  they  changed  it  to  Cammermeister, 
which  was  Latinized  into  Camerarius.  He  Avas  a  Protestant, 
and  attended  the  diet  at  Augsburgh  in  1530.  In  this  edition  the 
notes  of  Camerarius  only  extended  to  the  Qj^dipus  Tyrannus, 
Coloneus,  and  Antigone;  but  in  1556,  he  published  at  Basle 
a  commentary  upon  all  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  The  Scholia 
accompanied  the  edition  of  1534. 

1543.    If  the   account  which  we  have  seen  is  correct,  the  first 
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Latin  translation  of  Sopliotlts  was  printed  in  this  year  at  Venice, 
liavin<4  been  made  bv  J.  13.  Cial>ia,  of  Verona:  bnt  never  having 
seen  the  vohnne,  we  shall  reserxe  whatwe  have  to  say  of  the  early 
Latin  translations,  till  we  come  to  the  year  1348. 

1544.  This  edition  was  printed  at  Trankfort,  in  large  octavo, 
by  Peter  Brnbachins,  and  contains  the  Scholia.  It  is  said  to 
follow  the  first  Jnnta  edition;  and  whoever  examines  it,  will  lind 
a  singnlar  instance  of  disarrangement  of  nnmbers  between  pages 
129  and  137,  though  the  matter  contained  in  the  pages  is  all 
right.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  15.50,  1555, 
and  15G7. 

1547.  Florence.  Junta:  large  8vo.  This  is  the  second  Junta 
edition,  which  has  been  much  more  referred  to  by  scholars  than 
the  first.  The  printer  was  Bernardo  Giunti,  and  the  editor,  P. 
Victorius.  The  preface  speaks  of  excellent  and  ancient  MSS. 
having  been  used,  which  enabled  them  to  remove  several  errors 
and  corruptions,  particularly  in  the  QSdipus  Tyrannus,  Colo- 
neus,  and  Trachiniae,  as  well  as  to  add  some  Scholia.  Dr. 
Elmsley  however  informs  us,  that  an  examination  of  the  book 
by  no  means  confirms  these  professions  of  improvement.  The 
Aldine  text  was  evidently  the  basis,  from  which  this  differs  in 
about  fifty  places ;  but  the  typographical  errors  are  so  many,  that 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  intentional  va- 
rious readings.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Elmsley,  that  the  editor 
made  use  of  the  Laurentian  MS.,  which  we  have  called  A.,  and 
no  other ;  but  that  he  sometimes  corrected  the  text  from  the 
Roman  Scholia  ;  and  in  other  places  his  alterations  agree  with 
no  known  MS.  whatever.  The  Roman  Scholia  are  printed  in 
the  same  page  with  the  text. 

1548.  We  have  mentioned  under  the  date  1543,  that  J.  B. 
Gabia,  of  Verona,  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Sophocles  in 
that  year;  but  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  vo- 
lume. The  translation  cannot  have  excited  much  notice ;  for  we 
afterwards  find  two  other  persons,  G.  Ratallerus,  of  Louvain,  and 
Joannes  Lalamantius,  each  of  them  putting  forth  what  they  called 
the  first  Latin  translation  of  Sophocles.  We  have  not  seen  the 
volume  which  Ratallerus  printed  in  1548;  but  from  a  second 
edition,  which  he  published  in  1576,  we  learn,  that  in  1548  a 
translation  of  three  tragedies  of  Sophocles  had  been  printed  by 
him  at  Leyden ;  and  in  the  second  edition,  which  contained  all 
the  seven  plays,  he  mentions  the  year  in  which  some  of  the  trans- 
lations vyere  composed:  thus  the  Ajax  was  translated  in  1548, 
the  Antigone  in  1549,  the  QEdipus  Coloneus  in  1552,  the  Tra- 
chinioe  and  Philoctetes  in  1553.  The  reason  is  plain,  why  the 
dates  are  given  with  this  precision.     In  1557,  J.  Lalamantius,  a  l|jj. 
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physician  of  Autun,  published  at  Paris,  what  he  termed  the  first 
Latin  translation  of  Sophocles :  and  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  Ratallerus's  translation  it  is  asserted,  that  Lalamantiiis 
borrowed  very  largely  from  Ratallerus,  even  so  much  as  to  copy 
whole  pages.  Ratallerus  therefore  affixed  the  dates  to  his  own 
translations,  that  his  claim  to  being  the  first  translator  might  thus 
be  demonstrated.  The  question,  in  fact,  can  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Ratallerus  certainly  printed  his  first  edition  at  Leyden  before 
Lalamantius  published  his  translation  at  Paris ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  Lalamantius  borrowed  from  Ratallerus,  though  he 
does  occasionally  mention  his  name.  We  have  dwelt  longer  than 
we  intended  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  interesting  to  ascertain 
who  were  the  earliest  translators  of  Sophocles  into  Latin ;  and 
the  order  of  priority  seems  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1543.  J.  B.  Gabia,  Venice. 

1548.  G.  Ratallerus,  Leyden,  three  plays. 

1557.  J.  Lalamantius,  Paris. 

1576.  G.  Ratallerus,  second  edition. 

1584. third  edition. 

1550.  This  was  a  reprint,  in  small  octavo,  of  the  Frankfort 
edition,  without  the  Scholia.     See  above  at  1544. 

1553.  Paris.  Turnebi.  4to.  This  is  the  edition  which  began 
a  new  eera  in  the  history  of  Sophocles.  Up  to  this  time  all 
former  editors  had  followed  Aldus,  with  only  a  few  deviations 
from  his  text :  but  henceforth  the  edition  of  Turnebus  was  held 
in  such  high  estimation,  that  Stephens  and  Canter  and  other  great 
scholars  thought  it  unlawful  to  depart  from  it.  Brunck  has 
abused  Turnebus  as  being  unfit  for  the  office  which  he  under- 
took; and  certainly  the  changes  which  he  introduced  must  be 
considered,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  very  unfortunate ;  but 
Brunck  was  rather  too  severe  in  his  censure.  The  history  of 
Turnebus  and  his  editorial  labours  is  briefly  this.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  France,  though  Scotland  puts  in  a  claim  to  him,  and 
asserts  that  his  family  name  Tournebccif  was  nothing  more  than 
TiiDihull,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
settled  in  Normandy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  considered  to 
be  a  most  profound  Greek  scholar  in  his  day,  and  combined  the 
two  offices,  which  have  not  often  been  united  in  the  same  person, 
of  king's  printer  and  king's  professor  of  Greek.  Among  other 
learned  works  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  Sophocles  in  1553. 
In  the  copy  which  we  have  seen,  the  date  at  the  end  is  1552,  but 
in  the  title  page  1553,  \vhich  probably  led  Harwood  into  the 
error  of  naming  two  different  editions.  We  believe,  that  in  some 
copies  the  date  in  the  title  page  is  also  1552.  He  informs  us 
himself,  that  he  had  possession  of  a  MS.  given  him  by  CEmarus 
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Ranconetiis,  M'liich  containod  tlio  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  ar- 
ranged, conecteil,  and  eoinnuMilcd  upon  by  Triclinius.  Of  this 
'rriclinius  little  is  known.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  14th  century, 
and  wrote  Scholia  upon  llie  text  and  the  metres  of  Sophocles.  If 
he  did  not  introihice  many  arbitrary  alterations  of  his  own  (for 
which  he  seems  hardly  io  have  been  competent)  the  copies  which 
he  used  must  have  ilitfered  very  materially  from  those  which  were 
consulted  bv  Alihis  and  his  successors  :  hence  the  Triclinian  re- 
cension has  been  adopted  as  the  name  of  a  certain  class  or  family 
of  MSS.  The  order  of  the  plays  is  however  the  same.  It  was 
the  fashion  formerly  to  accuse  Triclinius  of  having  altered  the 
text  of  Sophocles  without  any  authority:  but  it  has  been  proved 
by  Elmsley  and  other  critics,  that  many  of  liis  peculiar  readings 
are  contained  in  MSS.  which  are  older  than  the  time  of  Tricli- 
nius. Laur,  A.,  for  instance,  agrees  with  some  of  them.  Elms- 
ley  was  of  opinion,  that  the  MS.  which  Turnebus  used  was  that 
which  Brunck  called  T.  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris :  he  also 
introduced  some  readings  which  are  peculiar  to  Par.  B.  The 
Scholia  upon  Sophocles  were  also  considerably  augmented  from 
the  Triclinian  MS.,  for  it  contained  some  which  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Roman ;  and  henceforward  the  distinction  was 
adopted  of  old  and  new  Scholia.  Turnebus  printed  both ;  and 
he  is  charged  by  Stephens  with  having  sent  them  out  full  of 
errors  :  he  observes  also  tiiat  the  Scholia,  which  Turnebus  pub- 
lished upon  the  three  last  plays  under  the  name  of  Triclinius, 
had  been  edited  before.  In  this  edition  some  various  readings  are 
noted  in  the  margin. 

1555.  The  Fiankfort  edition  was  printed  a  third  time  in  this 
year.     See  above  at  1544  and  1550. 

1558.  Fabricius  mentions  an  edition  printed  by  Turnebus  in 
this  year  at  Paris  without  the  Scholia.  We  have  not  seen  a  copy 
of  it. 

1558.  In  this  same  year  another  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle,  which  is  the  last  that  we  shall  notice.  The  author 
was  Thomas  Naogeorgius.  The  book  also  contained  annota- 
tions ;  and  we  mention  it,  because  it  was  much  sought  for  in  its 
day  on  account  of  these  notes.  Naogeorgius  was  a  satyrical 
•writer  against  the  court  of  Rome,  and  published  Regnum  Papis- 
ticum,  and  other  similar  works. 

15(37.  A  fourdi  edition  was  printed  this  year  at  Frankfort  : 
and  since  the  editor  of  this,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  copy,  was 
the  same  who  had  edited  the  first,  viz.  Peter  Brubachius,  we  may 
suppose  that  he  also  superintended  the  second  and  third  editions. 
See  above  at  1544,  1550,  1555. 

1568.  Paris.  H.  Stephani.  4to.  In  the  preceding  year  Stephens 
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had  printed  a  small  volume  called  Tragadice  selectis  Mschyli, 
ISophoclis  et  Euripidis,  which  contained  of  Sophocles  the  Ajax, 
Electra,  and  Antigone  in  Greek,  and  also  translations  of  them  by 
Ratallerus.  In  the  present  year,  he  printed  an  edition  of  all  the 
plays  of  Sophocles.  It  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  Turnebus, 
and  contains  the  new  and  old  Scholia,  which  Stephens  professes 
to  have  printed  much  more  accurately.  It  is  plain  that  he  was 
extremely  pleased  with  this  edition  :  for  he  had  already  edited 
^schylus  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  considered  little  more  re- 
mained to  be  done,  and  yet  the  following  distich  appears  in  the 
title-page  of  his  Sophocles  : 

"  JEschylon  edideraiii,  Sophocles  invidit,  at  idenij 
Cur  ab  eo  posthac  iuvideatur^  habet." 

The  title-page  also  announced  that  his  annotations  upon  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  would  be  published  in  that  same  year.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  commentary  of  Camerarius  upon 
all  the  seven  plays  had  been  printed  at  Basle  in  1556.  This 
commentary  was  added  by  Stephens  to  his  own  edition.  The 
great  fame  of  Stephens  has  gained  him  more  credit  for  the  benefit 
conferred  by  him  upon  Sophocles  than  he  appears  to  deserve. 
Ehnsley  considered  the  text  to  be  not  so  good  as  that  which  Tur- 
nebus printed  :  he  conceived  also  that  Stephens  had  consulted 
but  few  former  editions,  and  no  new  MSS. ;  and  the  annotations, 
which  were  published  separately  in  that  same  year,  do  not  contain 
much  which  is  of  any  value. 

1578.  Fabricius  mentions  an  edition  of  Sophocles  published 
this  year  at  Wittenberg  by  Mat.  Welaccus. 

1579-  Antverpias.  Canteri.  8vo.  This  volume  forms  one  of  a 
set  of  the  Tragedians,  printed  at  the  press  of  Christopher  Plan- 
tin;  but  it  is  a  small  and  ugly  book.  William  Canter,  the  editor, 
was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 
He  altered  the  text  of  Stephens  in  a  few  places,  and  professed  to 
have  done  a  great  deal  towards  arranging  the  chorusses  in  a  better 
and  clearer  manner.  We  cannot  however  see  that  he  did  much 
beyond  placmg  the  words  ia/x/3oj,  a.va.7raKTT0i,  avTJCTTpo^jxa,  &c.  in 
their  respective  places.  He  also  added  some  notes,  which  he 
took  principally  from  Stephens ;  but  they  do  not  occupy  more 
than  seven  pages  in  all. 

1585.  Fabricius  mentions  another  edition  printed  in  this  year 
at  Wittenberg.     See  above  at  1578. 

1593.  It  is  always  said  that  Canter's  edition  was  reprinted  in 

.  this  year  at  Leyden.     We  have   compared  the   two  copies,  and 

certainly  there  are   some   marks  which  would  seem  to  point  out 

two  separate  editions.     But  the  contents  of  each  page  exactly 
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agree  in  both;  and  at  the  end  of  what  is  called  the  second  edition, 
tlieir  is  thc>  same  notice  which  was  prnitcd  ni  the  first,  "  Antverpias 
cxcudchat  Chiistophorus  Plantinus  Architypographus  Regius- 
AnnoMDLXXX." 

1597.  This  is  also  a  republication  of  Canter's  edition  made  at 
lleidelburgh,  and  printed  by  Comnielin.  It  is  called  Canter's 
edition,  because  it  contained  his  notes,  and  the  chorusses  were 
arranged  upon  his  plan  :  but  there  was  also  added  a  literal  Latin 
translation,  made  by  Vitus  Winsemius,  which  is  printed  on  the 
opposite  page  to  the  Greek;  and  this  is  the  first  edition  which 
contained  a  version  of  the  text  arranged  in  this  way. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  sixteenth  century  furnished  seventeen 
editions  of  Sophocles,  beside  the  Latin  translations,  which  were 
published  separately;  and  there  may  perhaps  be  others  which 
we  have  omitted.  The  following  century  was  not  nearly  so  pro- 
lific, for  in  the  whole  course  of  it  we  have  not  heard  of  more  than 
four  different  editions. 

1603.  Paul  Stephens  printed  an  edition  in  4to.  this  year,  and 
Geneva  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  place  of  publication. 
The  copy  which  we  have  seen  has  no  mention  of  any  place,  and 
this  probably  has  led  some  persons  to  say  that  it  was  printed  at 
Paris.  The  text  is  taken  from  H.  Stephens's  edition  of  1568  ; 
but  each  page  contains,  below  the  text,  the  Latin  translation  made 
by  Winsemius.  The  new  and  old  Scholia  are  also  printed  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  page.  At  the  end  are  the  metrical 
Scholia  of  Triclinius,  the  annotations  of  H.  Stephens,  and  the 
commentary  of  Camerarius ;  so  that  this  volume,  though  not 
much  noticed  by  later  critics,  comprised  nearly  everything  that 
had  hitherto  been  done  for  the  illustration  of  Sophocles. 

I6O8.  We  find  notice  of  an  edition  in  Svo.,  printed  at  Ingol- 
stad  with  the  Scholia,  but  we  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it. 

1614.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  plays  of  Sophocles 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  a  Corpus  Poetarum  Grae- 
corum,  printed  in  folio  at  Geneva  in  this  year. 

1660.  Cantabrigise,  Svo.  We  are  not  able  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  an  edition  said  to  be  printed  at  Cambridge  in  this  year, 
with  a  Latin  version,  and  all  the  Scholia.  Some  copies  are  stated 
to  have  the  date  of  1673. 

170.5-8.  The  eighteenth  century  was  ushered  in  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Sophocles,  which  long  bore  a  considerable  character,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted.  We  mean  that  of  Johnson.  The  first 
volume  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1705,  and  the  second  in  1708: 
the  third,  which  was  printed  in  London,  did  not  appear  till  1746, 
making  in  all  a  complete  edition  in  three  volumes  Svo.  Our 
readers  will  have  observed,  that  through  the  course  of  the  seven 
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teenth  century  little  or  nothing  was  done  toward  throwing  new 
light  upon  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Turnebus  was  in  fact  the 
last  editor,  of  whom  we  can  say  with  certainty,  that  he  made  use 
of  any  new  MSS.  The  praise  therefore  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Johnson's  edition,  was  not  given  without  reason.  Thomas 
Johnson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  any  remarkable 
attainments  ;  but  he  was  diligent  and  accurate  ;  and  if  his  own 
country  had  furnished  more  materials,  he  would  probably  have 
availed  himself  of  them.  He  was  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  The  only  MSS.  which  he  consulted, 
were  the  four  which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  :  but  three  of  these 
only  contain  the  Ajax  and  Electra,  and  the  fourth,  in  addition  to 
those  two  plays,  has  the  QEdipus  Tyrannus.  Accordingly  we 
find  no  various  readings  in  Johnson's  edition,  except  in  these 
three  plays.  He  added  however  some  unpublished  Scholia 
from  the  Oxford  MSS.:  he  reprinted  the  Roman,  or  old 
Scholia,  as  well  as  those  of  Tricliuius  ;  he  composed  a  new  Latin 
translation,  and  added  some  notes.  These  notes  are  but  few  : 
in  the  first  and  second  volumes  they  appear  to  have  been  John- 
son's own  ;  but  in  the  third  they  are  mostly  selected  from  other 
editors.  The  first  volume  contains  the  Ajax  and  Electra;  the 
second  has  the  Antigone  and  Trachinize;  the  third  has  the 
CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Philoctetes  and  CEdipus  Coloneus. 

1 722.  In  this  year  a  small  edition  wae  published  in  two  volumes 
12mo.  containing  the  Scholia.  The  editor  was  Michael  Mait- 
taire,  who  was  well  known  at  that  period  for  several  classical 
w  orks.  It  has  been  said  that  the  preface  was  written  by  Tonson  : 
but  Tonson  disowned  it. 

1745.  Johnson's  edition  M'as  reprinted  at  Glasgow  by  Foulis, 
in  one  volume  4to.  and  two  volumes  Bvo.  The  latter  edition  is 
said  to  be  extremely  inaccurate. 

1746-7.  Elmsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  CEd.  Tyrannus,  speaks 
of  an  anonymous  edition  of  Sophocles  published  in  London  in 
1746,  and  in  his  preface  to  the  Old.  Coloneus  he  mentions  ano- 
ther, likewise  anonymous,  published  in  1747.  We  conceive  that 
,he  meant  the  same  edition,  which  consisted  of  two  duodecimo 
volumes,  in  which  not  only  the  text  of  Stephens,  but  nearly  all 
his  typographical  errors  were  faithfully  copied. 

1758.  Johnson's  edition  was  reprinted  in  London  by  Bowyer, 
in  two  volumes  8vo.  Bowyer  however  only  superintended  the 
Ajax,  Electra,  Trachiniae,  and  Antigone  ;  and  in  preparing  the 
,two  first  of  these  plays  he  had  the  assistance  of  Palairet.  Vauvil- 
liers  states,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  edition  of  1781,  that  John- 
.son's  was  reprinted  in  London  exactly  in  the  same  form,  and  so 
precisely  similar,   that    even  the   typographical  errors  were   the 
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same,  and  every  little  defect  or  failure  of  the  press  might  be 
traced  in  both,  and  yet  tliat  tlicy  were  certainly  two  different  edi- 
tions. We  imagine  Vauvilliers  to  have  alluded  to  this  reprint  of 
1758;  but  not  having  seen  a  copy  of  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
compare  it  with  the  original  edition  of  1705. 

1774.  This  also  is  a  reprint  of  .Johnson's  edition,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo..  publisiied  at  Eton.     The  editor  was  J.  Tweedie. 

17S1.  Paris,  Capperonneri,  two  volumes  4to.  The  first  pre- 
parations for  this  edition  were  made  by  John  Capperonnier,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  librarian  to  the  king  of  France;  but  upon 
his  dcatii  in  1777  the  work  was  carried  on  by  John  Francis  Vau- 
villiers, who  succeeded  him  as  professor.  He  printed  all  the  Scholia, 
including  those  of  Johnson,  which  he  corrected  in  several  places; 
and  made  some  alterations  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  added 
some  notes  as  well  as  an  index.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  Vau- 
villiers did  little  or  nothing  for  the  text,  having  been  prevented 
from  consulting  the  MSS.  in  the  king's  library,  which  Brunck 
had  just  obtained  permission  to  carry  to  Strasburg.  Brunck 
published  a  volume  in  1779,  containing  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus 
and  Flectra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Andromache  of  Euripides. 
Vauvilliers  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  volume  before  his 
own  edition  of  Sophocles  came  out ;  and  he  states  in  his  preface, 
that  Brunck  had  anticipated  him  in  many  conjectures.  The 
notes  are  not  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  edition  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  appearance  than  any  real  addi- 
tion which  it  makes  to  the  elucidation  of  Sophocles. 

1786.  Argentorati.  Brunckii.  4to  and  8vo.  2  vols.  We  are 
now  arrived  at  what  we  fixed  as  the  third  era  in  the  history  of  the 
editions  of  Sophocles.  The  Triclinian  recension  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  every  editor  since  the  year  1.552;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Johnson,  in  1705,  no  person  had  consulted  any  new  MSS. 
Richard  Francis  Philip  Brunck,  who  was  born  at  Strasburg  in 
1729,  and  who  applied  himself  to  Greek  literature  as  an  amuse- 
ment, undertook  an  edition  of  Sophocles  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan.  He  saw  the  defects  which  Turnebus  had  been  the  njeans 
of  introducing  into  the  text;  and  in  the  censures  which  he  passes 
upon  Triclinius  he  perhaps  goes  a  little  too  far;  but  we  must 
always  be  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  recurring  once  more  to  the 
Aldine  readings,  which  had  been  so  long  neglected.  He  tells  us 
that  he  made  the  Aldine  edition  the  basis  of  "his  own,  and  that  he 
never  departed  from  it  without  acquainting  his  reader  with  the 
fact.  His  principal  merit  however,  and  that  which  justly  entitles 
him  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  new  school,  is  the  collation  of  MSS. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  readings  of  the  text,  he  consulted  1 
eight  MSS.,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account;  six 
were  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris,  one  came  from  Augsburg,  and 
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one  belonged  to  himself.  By  the  help  of  these  MSS.,  and  some- 
times by  his  own  conjectures,  he  reduced  the  text  to  a  much 
greater  state  of  purity  than  it  had  hitherto  assumed.  He  added 
a  Latin  translation,  which  is  inconvenient  to  refer  to,  from  not 
having  the  verses  marked  by  the  side.  His  notes  are  more  critical 
than  explanatory ;  and  he  speaks  of  having  received  some  obser- 
vations of  Tyrwhitt  and  Hubert  Van  Eldik.  The  arrangement 
of  the  plays  was  altered  by  him ;  and  he  was  the  first  editor  who 
took  the  trouble  of  making  a  verbal  index  of  Sophocles.  This 
index,  though  by  no  means  perfect,  and  in  some  respects  incon- 
venient, is  a  great  advantage  to  every  reader.  The  edition  was 
followed,  in  1789,  by  a  third  volume,  containing  the  Scholia. 
Brunck  was  well  aware  of  the  numerous  interpolations  which  the 
Scholia  had  received;  and  we  have  already  mentioned  that  he 
thought  to  restore  them  to  their  purity  by  following  the  Roman 
edition  of  1518.  With  this  view  he  printed  the  Roman  Scholia 
by  themselves;  which  were  followed  by  other  Scholia,  taken  from 
former  editions  or  from  MSS.;  and  lastly,  he  printed  the  Scholia 
of  Triclinius,  omitting  those  which  concern  the  metres,  as  being 
trifling  and  useless.  This  third  volume  also  contains  the  frag- 
ments of  Sophocles,  which  no  former  editor  had  collected  ;  and 
a  lexicon  of  those  Sophoclean  words  which  are  quoted  by  the 
old  grammarians.  Our  readers  will  have  perceived  by  this  hasty 
sketch,  that  the  benefits  rendered  to  Sophocles  by  Brunck  were 
important,  and  tiie  original  matter  which  his  edition  contains  is 
considerable.  He  was  perhaps  not  a  profound  scholar,  and  his 
collation  of  MSS.  may  not  have  been  made  with  great  care;  but 
the  example  which  he  so  spiritedly  set  has  been  ably  followed  ; 
and  experience  has  shown,  that  the  critical  apparatus  which  he 
collected  for  Sophocles  has  materially  abridged  the  labours  of  all 
subsequent  editors. 

1786.  The  same  year  which  saw  Brunck's  edition  issue  from 
the  press,  also  called  forth  another,  which  was  printed  at  Eton  in 
quarto.  The  superior  merit  of  Brunck's  edition  has  thrown  this 
into  the  shade;  but  as  a  critical  work  it  was  well  deserving  of  no- 
tice. The  Greek  text  was  said  to  be  corrected  by  Harwood;  at 
the  end  of  which  are  some  short  notes,  and  then  a  most  copious 
and  excellent  index  by  Morell ;  various  readings  are  also  added, 
from  the  editions  of  Aldus  and  Turnebus;  so  that,  in  the  same 
year,  two  editions,  in  two  very  distant  places,  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  recuning  once  more  to  the  Aldine  edition. 

1789.  In  this  year  Brunck  again  printed  his  edition,  in  three 
volumes  octavo ;  but  the  impression  did  not  extend  beyond  250 
copies.  Some  new  notes  were  added,  the  text  was  occasionally 
altered,  more  liberties  were  taken  in  correcting  the  Roman  Scho- 
lia, and  those  of  Triclinius  were  omitted. 

Y  2 
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1800.  Oxonli.  <2  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  was  prepared  from 
tlie  papers  wliieli  MUsgrave  left  behind  him  at  his  death.  Dr. 
Samuel  Miisgrave  was  a  physician  at  Exeter,  and  after  having 
taken  part  in  political  disputes  in  17()1,  distinguished  himself  by 
an  edition  of  Euripides  and  other  classical  works.  He  had  made 
considerable  preparations  for  publishing  Sophocles,  and  some 
time  before  his  death  he  caused  a  sheet  to  be  printed,  which  con- 
tained the  text  according  to  Johnson's  edition,  and  his  own  notes 
below.  He  died  in  1782;  and  in  1800  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  caused  his  papers  which  were  prepared  for  this 
eiiition  to  be  published.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  was  not  left 
by  him  in  a  finished  state;  but  he  had  been  at  great  pains  in  col- 
lating former  editions,  and  his  notes,  though  containing  many  very 
improbable  conjectures,  are  useful  to  the  student,  and  display  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  classics.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  consulted  any  new  MSS.  There  was  found  among  his 
papers  an  index  of  the  passages  of  Sophocles  which  are  quoted 
by  Suidas ;  and  this  is  printed  in  the  second  volume.  The  per- 
sons who  superintended  the  edition  have  also  thrown  in  some  very 
useful  additions.  Between  the  text  and  the  notes  the  various 
readings  are  marked  of  the  Aldine  edition,  both  the  Florentine, 
and  those  of  Colinjeus,  Turnebus,  and  Brunck  ;  in  which  respect 
this  edition  possesses  an  advantage  over  every  one  that  preceded 
it.  The  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  are  added  from  Brunck's 
edition,  and  the  index  is  also  taken  from  the  same ;  but  upon 
comparing  them,  we  observe  that  several  words  were  introduced 
which  Brunck  had  not  noticed,  so  that  the  index  in  Musgrave's 
edition  is  better  than  that  of  Brunck.  The  Scholia  were  after- 
wards printed  at  Oxford,  to  match  this  edition. 

1802-11.  The  editor  who  has  taken  the  most  pains  with  So- 
phocles, since  the  time  of  Brunck,  is  Erfurdt;  but  he  died  before 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  was  completed.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  publish  each  play  separately,  in  quarto  and  octavo,  so 
that  each  would  occupy  a  volume.  To  make  his  edition  more 
perfect,  he  consulted  six  MSS.,  of  which  only  two  had  been  col- 
lated before.  Two  of  these  MSS.  came  from  Dresden,  two  from 
Augsburg,  one  from  Jena,  and  one  from  Moscow.  One  of  the 
Augsburg  MSS.  had  been  collated  imperfectly  by  Brunck,  and 
the  various  readings  of  the  Jena  MS.  had  been  twice  published; 
the  rest  were  new.  Erfurdt  also  received  annotations  from  many 
German  scholars,  particularly  Herman,  whose  talents  and  assist- 
ance he  rated  very  highly.  Under  the  text  he  printed  various 
readings  from  Aldus,  Brubachius,  Turnebus,  H.  Stephens,  Can- 
ter, and  Biunck  ;  but  he  states  that  he  had  not  seen  either  of  the 
Junta  editions.  He  printed  the  old  Scholia  from  the  first  edition 
of  1518,  copying  even  the  errors,  to  which  he  added  all  the  other 
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Scholia  which  Bruuck  had  printed.  Erfiudt  lived  to  publish  six 
of  the  plays,  which  appeared  in  the  following  order: — 1802,  the 
Trachiniffi;  1803,  Electra;  1803,  Philoctetes;  1806,  Antigone ; 
1809,  CEdipus  Tyrannus ;  1811,  Ajax.  He  gave  notice  of  in- 
tending to  publish  a  lexicon  of  Sophocles,  and  a  very  full  verbal 
index.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  this 
part  of  his  plan,  since  he  gave  proofs  of  great  industry  in  his  col- 
lection of  various  readings,  and  of  much  learning  as  well  as  judg- 
ment in  his  notes,  which  are  by  far  the  most  copious  of  any  which 
have  yet  appeared  upon  Sophocles.  In  1825  a  seventh  volume  was 
published,  containing  the  QSl^dipus  Coloneus,  which  was  edited, 
on  the  same  plan,  by  Heller  and  Doederlein :  and  since  Erfurdt's 
death,  Herman  has  printed  an  abridgment  of  his  edition,  in  seven 
volumes  duodecimo,  some  of  which  have  already  gone  to  a  second 
edition. 

1806.  Lipsiee.  Bothii.  2  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  is  not  much 
known  in  England,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should,  if  Elmsley's 
account  of  Bothe  be  correct,  that  he  surpassed  all  the  editors  of 
all  the  poets  in  the  rashness  and  exuberance  of  his  criticism,  and 
scarcely  left  any  passage  of  Sophocles  unaltered.  The  edition 
contains  a  Latin  version,  all  Brunck's  notes  as  well  as  those  of 
other  scholars,  a  lexicon  Sophocleum,  and  an  index. 

1803.  Brunck's  edition  has  been  often  reprinted  in  England. 
The  present  edition  was  printed  at  Oxford,  by  Bliss,  in  two  vo- 
lumes octavo. 

1812.  Another  edition  was  printed  at  Oxford,  by  Parker  and 
Bliss,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  which  was  taken  from  the  third 
edition  published  by  Brunck  in  1789. 

1816.  The  Classical  Journal  for  this  year  announces  an  edi- 
tion of  Sophocles,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  to  be  published  at 
Leipsic,  by  Beck.  It  contains  a  Latin  version,  the  old  Scholia 
and  those  of  Triclinius,  selections  from  the  notes  of  Stephens, 
Johnson,  Heath,  Brunck,  Musgrave,  8ic,  and  Beck  himself.  We 
have  never  seen  this  edition ;  but,  from  the  known  industry  of 
Beck,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  useful  work,  though  not  perhaps  bear- 
ing marks  of  deep  erudition  or  original  genius. 

1819-  London.  3  vols.  8vo.  Priestley.  This  is  not  merely  a 
reprint  of  Brunck's  edition;  but  besides  every  thing  which  that 
editor  contributed,  it  contains  a  selection  of  the  various  readings 
from  Erfurdt's  edition,  and  some  unpublished  notes  of  Dr.  C. 
Burney. 

1820.  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo.  Parker  and  Bliss.  This  is  also  a 
reprint  of  Brunck,  with  additions,  some  notes  of  Schaefer  and  Er- 
furdt  being  incorporated  with  the  rest. 

1822.     Herman,  in  his  own  edition  of  the  Trachiniae,  mentions 
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an  edition  of  Sophocles  which  was  published  about  this  time,  by 
Martin,  at  Hall.     We  have  not  seen  the  work. 

In  the  same  year,  Whittaker  published  the  plays,  in  a  single 
volume,  in  London.  The  text  and  notes  were  taken  from  a  com- 
parison of  both  of  Hrunck's  editions. 

18'24.  Paris.  Boissonade.  C  vols.  ISmo.  This  is  a  pretty 
little  edition,  and  forms  the  ninth  volume  of  a  series  of  Greek 
poets.     A  very  few  notes  are  added  at  the  end. 

182J.  Lipsic.  Dindorf.  12mo.  This  edition  was  printed  at 
Lipsic,  though  some  of  the  title-pages  profess  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  London.  The  editor  consulted  three  MSS.  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  library  at  Florence;  but  Elmsley  had  already  extracted 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  that  collection. 

18'26.  We  have  mentioned  above  that  Herman  published  an 
abridgment  of  Erfurdt's  edition,  in  seven  volumes  duodecimo; 
the  contents  of  these  seven  volumes  have  now  been  published  in 
two  volumes  octavo  in  London ;  and  like  every  thing  else  that 
comes  from  Herman,  the  notes  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
scholars. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  review  of  the  editions  of  Sophocles  ; 
and  if  we  complained  of  the  little  which  had  been  done  for  this 
author  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  eighteenth  till  the 
time  of  Brunck,  it  appears  that  the  critics  and  publishers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  determined  not  to  be  remiss.  There  are 
probably  many  more  editions,  which  we  have  omitted ;  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  take  no  notice  of  the  publications  of  single 
plays ;  but  the  reader,  who  is  interested  in  the  works  of  Sopho- 
cles, will  perhaps  not  be  sorry  to  have  this  somewhat  tedious 
summary  of  editorial  labours.  Elmsley,  in  his  preface  to  the 
CEdipus,  speaks  of  the  six  following  editions  as  nobiUssimfc ;  the 
Aldine,  the  second  Junta,  those  of  Turnebus,  H.  Stephens, 
Brunck's  third  edition,  and  that  of  Erfurdt.  The  great  name  of 
H.  Stephens  has  perhaps  alone  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  this- 
list ;  and  if  we  were  to  make  any  addition  to  it,  we  should  put  ii> 
a  word  in  favour  of  Johnson,  who  reigned  almost  alone  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent  for  the  former  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  of  whom  Elmsley  scarcely  makes  any  mention  in  his 
numerous  publications. 

\\'e  feel  that  little  room  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  Oxford 
Variorum  edition,  which  is  now  before  us.  We  have  said  above, 
that  it  comprises  more  in  two  volumes  than  any  other  edition 
which  has  preceded  it.  If  this  remark  were  limited  to  the  quan- 
tity of  annotation,  it  would  not  be  strictly  true ;  for  Erfurdt's  notes 
are  much  more  voluminous,  as  might  be  expected,  when  he  made 
each  play  occupy   a  separate   volume.     Erfurdt  also   added   the 
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Scholia  :  and  this  is  not  done  in  the  Oxford  edition,  because  the 
volume,  which  we  have  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  forms  the  most  accurate  edition  of  the  Roman  Scholia, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  companion  to  the  other  two.  The 
fragments  of  the  lost  plays,  the  lexicon  Sophocleum  and  the 
verbal  index,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Brunck's  edition, 
are  added  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  index  had  been  copied  from  Musgrave's 
edition,  which,  as  we  stated  above,  is  more  copious  than  that  of 
Brunck. 

Having  said  so  much  in  the  preceding  pages  of  Dr.  Elmsley's 
criticisms,  we  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  men- 
tioning those  passages  of  Sophocles  which  he  proposed  to  correct. 
We  have  taken  the  observations  from  the  notes  to  his  different 
plays :  some  of  them,  we  perceive,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
edition  before  us;  but  many  others  have  been  omitted  :  we  do 
not  wish  to  defend  them  all,  or  to  propose  their  being  admitted 
into  the  text;  but  having  been  in  the  habit  of  transcribing  them 
in  the  margin  of  our  own  copy,  those  of  our  readers,  who  are 
equal  admirers  of  Dr.  Elmsley,  may  perhaps  be  pleased  to  do  the 
same.  We  refer  to  the  verses  of  the  Oxford  edition,  and  in  most 
cases  shall  quote  Elmsley's  own  words. 

Q^DiPus  Tyrannus. 
18.  oih  r  rjdeu)v.   1.  ol  c   er   rjdiuiy.  ad  Bacch.  693.    Elmsley  took  no 
notice  of  this  correction  in  his  own  edition  of  the  CE.  T. 

QEdipus  Coloneus. 
79.  o'lh  yap  Kpivovui  ye.     Suspectas  babeo  particulas  yap  et  ye  hoc 
modo  positas.     Malini,  o'ice  yap  Kpivovcnv  ev.     Si  sana  est  vul- 
gata,  ordo  est,  o'i^e  ye  yap  Kpivovcri.   ad  Med.  480. 
408.  ovi:  dp'  ijiov.   legendum  arbitior  oh  rcipa.   ad  Heracl.  269. 
421.  aW  ol  deoi   afi  [xi'ire  rriv    TreTrpuf-ievr^y.     Mihi  praestare   videtur 

<70t>/.    ad  Med.  393. 
641,  rrjce  yap  ^vyoiaofiai.    1.  ^vvoiao^ev. 
1266.  T-a/n"  i^rj'^aWLJv  ttvOt].    Brunckius   ex  ingenio  dedit  rovro  pro 

rdXka,  rectius  facturus  si  ravra  dedisset.   ad  Heracl.  669. 
1506.  Tvxrtr  TiQ  iad\i)v  Tyitrh"  adrjKE  rm  ocov.  legendum  fortasse  tvxv  "C 

EcrdXrj  '0jjk£  Twh  ti)v  ocov.    ad  Heracl.  934. 
1632.  I6q  fxoL  (vel  nov)  x«poe  ^^C  tticttiv  apxaiay  TEKvoig.    ad  Med.  21, 

Antigone. 
76.   (Toi  ^'  eI  coke'i,  Ta  Twv  Oeuiv  evTifx  aTLfxaaaa  c'xe.     Hie  non  male 

legeretur  av  h\  et  Ioke~i,  ad  Med,  436. 
96.  TTEicrofxai  yap  ov  Toerovrov  ovCev.     Malim   TTEicrOfiai   yap   ovv.    ad 
Med,  804. 
484,  71  vvv  eyw  jxev  ovk  av//p,  scribendum  videtur  i)  Tap\  ad  Heracl.  65 1 . 
670.  Toiih  xp»?  k:\veiv.    Malim  xP»/»'-    ad  Heracl,  959. 
1 158.  K-aTappeVef.    Ad   lemma  in  Scbol,  adscripsit  Elmsl,  KararpEiTEi.  v. 
Brunck  ad  1. 
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Tbaciiini^. 

237.  TAfyoi'ic.  1.  Ei/3wfc.  ad  Hcracl.  84. 

307.  w  hinraXniyct,  Tig  nor'  a,  rtuvilioy ;   ita  inteipungciuluni  videtur, 

ail  Ilcracl.  5(i7. 
401.  Eu/Jwte  ut  supra. 
G43.  U'tx'^ov  Kava-)(iiv  tTzaviKTiv.    ncnio  non  videt   metro  convenicntius 

esse  u\ilir.    ad  Ileracl.  752. 
G77.  (tpyijr'  vtvc  Eveipov  ttok-^.  lego,  apyfjr   oloe  avipov  truKOV.  ad  He- 

racl.  693.  Addend. 
1228.  \iii3oi.  maliin  Xn/3j;.  ad  CEd.  T.  903. 

Ajax. 
98.  ojc  (vulgo  w(r0')  ovTTOT  A'iavd'  o'lh'  arijiaaover'  'in.  ad  Med.  596. 
108.  TTplv  ay  hdelg  TrpuQ  Kiov    tpKEtov    OTiyrfq.    Kiov    accusativus   est. 
ad  Ilcracl.  693,  Addend. 
1006.  TToT  ylip  fioXely  j-ioi  cvvaToy,  eIq  ttoIovq  ftpuTOVQ,  ToIq  adlg  itprjifxyr 
kv  TTovoiai  ixyj^anov;   sive  /xoi,  quod  malim,  sive  jxe  legas,  apfj^ayr 
accusativus  est.  ad  Heracl.  693,  Addend, 
M04.  legendum  roy  ffvxblfiaTov.  'ad  CEd.  T.  220. 

Philoctetes. 

106.  ovK  ap'  EKtiytf.   legendum  arbitror  oh  rap',   ad  Heracl.  269. 

114.  ovK  ap'  6  Tripffuy.    idem. 

593.  ?i  fjijy  ?)  \uyo>  UeiffayTEc  ci^eiy.  longe  nuraerosius  esset  j)  /Jiriy  viy 

\oyif).   ad  Med.  1271. 
933.  Toy  (jioy  /.uj  fiov  '(piXrjg.   scribenduni  [xafiXrjg,  vel  plene  fiov  a<pi- 
Xrjg.  ad  Med.  56. 
1172.  Ti  fx  wXeuag  ;    ti  /x' eipyacTcu ;   malim  tipyoo-w  propter  wXtcae.  ad 

Med.  1319. 
1381.   a    aoi    T£    KcifjLoi  KaX'   r'pcD  TEkov^tya.     Rectius   alii    mX'   av  opui 
reXovf^itya,   id  est,   kclXu  av  yevofieya  vpio,  tt  reXoiTO,    ad  Med. 
1067. 
1440.  rowro  B' ivvoelcrd'.  rectius  fortasse  legeretur  eyyoe'iB'.  ad  Med.  852. 
1448.  Kayoj  yyMfii]  ravrri  ridEfJLat,  legendum  yvwyuj/v  rawrr/v.  ad  Heracl. 
1053. 

Electra. 

409.  rw  Tovr  i'lpeaey  ;   non  dubito  Sophoclem  rvc'  scripsisse. 

960.    ?y  TTapECTTL  jXEV  (JTEVEiy  WXovTOV  TTUTpuOV  KTi)(Tiy  l(XTEp7]flEyr),  YlapEaTL 

c  aXyE~iy,  ig  rorroycE  rov  '^oyov  "AXsKTpa  yqpaaKovtray  ayv/ui- 
vaia  TE.  Quis  vulgatas  scripturae  ita  addictus  est,  ut  non  fatea- 
tur,  poetam  ante  accusativum  yrjpcKTKovcray  potius  EaTEp-qjiiyriv 
quam  Ecrreprjiiiyi]  fuisse  scriptuiiim  ?     ad  Med.  1207. 

1006.  \vEi  yap  7if.idg  ovHy.     Scribendum  suspicor  ijffiy.    ad  Med.  553. 

1208.  jii),  TTpog  yEVEiov,  fx'  i^tX?;  (vulgo  fxi)  '^'cXjj)  to  c/x'Xraro.  ad  Heracl. 
977. 

1312.  OVTTOT  EKX{i'^w)(a.pdg  AuKpvppoovaa.  Schaeferi  emendationem  )^ap^ 
pro  xapdg  damnat.  ad  Med.  445. 

1405.  £w  (Triyai  ^HXwy  Eprjfioi,  rwy  o'  cnroXXvvrwy  ttXe^,  ita  scribo  pro 
TrXf'at,  quod  analogiae  repugnat :  a  masculino  ttXe^  derivatur 
femininum  ttX/o.   ad  Med.  259. 
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Art.  II. —  The  Life  of  John  Sharpe,  D.  D.  Lord  Archbkhop 
of  York,  to  which  are  added,  select  Original,  and  Copies  of 
Original  Papers  in  Three  Appendixes,  collected  from  his  Diary, 
Letters,  and  several  other  authentic  Testimgnies,  hy  his  Son, 
Thomas  Sharpe,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  No7thnmberland,  Pre- 
bendary of  York,  Durha?n,  and  Southwell:  Rector  of  Reth- 
bury.  Edited  by  Thomas  Newcome,  M.A.  Rector  of  Shenly, 
Herts ;  and  Vicar  of  Notteiiham,  Middlesex.  Loudon. 
Rivingtons.    1825.    2  vols.  8vo.   21s. 

Of  the  character  of  the  work  before  us  we  shall  speak  with  as 
much  brevity  as  the  most  laconic  of  our  readers  can  desire.  We 
shall  merely  assure  them,  that  it  is  well  put  together,  and 
replete  with  interest;  and,  further,  we  will  venture  to  predict, 
that  he  who  is  induced,  on  our  representation,  to  take  it  up,  will 
not  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  us  on  the  score  of  time  lost 
or  hours  mis-spent  in  its  perusal.  But,  on  the  subject  of  the 
volumes,  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  man,  touch- 
ing whom  they  bear  record,  we  would  willingly  be  more  diffuse, 
convinced  that  his  sentiments  may  be  advantageously  spread  over 
a  land,  wherein  there  are  many  as  anxious  as  he  was  to  perform 
the  arduous  duties  of  their  ministry,  and  well  inclined,  like  him, 
to  "  live  with  God  and  nature,  content  with  that  connnunion," 
heedless  of  the  host  of  angry  passions  w  hich  flourish  in  a  selfish 
and  a  wrangling  world. 

Born  in  1644,  and  dying  in  1713,  Archbishop  Sharpe,  it  will 
be  allowed,  lived  in  a  period  more  chequered  with  events  of  high 
import  than  any  similar  space  of  time  in  the  annals  of  British  his- 
tory. In  an  historical  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  strongly  re- 
commend the  M  ork,  convinced  that  the  sketch  we  are  about  to 
give,  will,  on  that  account,  be  received  with  additional  interest. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  T.  Newcome,  Rector  of  Shenly,  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  valuable  documents  under  consideration, 
documents  on  which  we  may  implicitly  rely,  their  authority  being 
amply  supported  by  proofs  detailed  in  a  preface  extremely  inte- 
resting, and  creditable  to  its  author. 

Born  at  Bradford,  February  l6,  1644,  the  archbishop  was 
there  baptized  according  to  the  regular  episcopal  forms,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  always  referred  with  pleasure,  as  the  irregular 
administration  of  the  rite,  or  its  entire  omission,  was,  at  that  time, 
frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  fact  is  more  re- 
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inaikaMr,  because  his  fatlier  was  not  a  little  inclined  to  Puri- 
tanism, anil  a  stanch  sn[)|)ortcr  of  the  parliament  party :  so  much 
so,  that  Loiil  Fairfax  ofloreil  him  a  connnission,  which  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted,  had  not  his  wife,  who  was  as  stanch  a 
royalist,  put  a  decided  and  successful  negative  on  the  proceeding. 
She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary  parts 
and  resolution,  for,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  (not  to 
say  worse)  of  the  ruling  powers  and  patrons  of  her  husband's 
family,  she  not  only  persevered  in  a  steady  indexible  adherence  to 
her  own  principles,  but  instilled  into  her  son's  mind  that  loyalty 
to  the  king,  and  respect  for  established  usages,  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  character. 

Injustice  to  his  father,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  to  him  he  was 
equally  indebted,  for  an  earnest  and  influential  piety.  If  his 
mother  taught  him  to  love  the  liturgy  in  its  spirit  and  truth,  his 
father  tauglit  him  how  to  practise  it  by  his  own  example :  there 
being  something  he  noted 

"  in  bis  father's  manner  of  addressing  himself  to  God^  in  secret, — some- 
thing that  smote  his  fancy  so  powerfully, — that  he  was  wont  to  say  him- 
self, that  the  impressions  he  got  whilst  a  child,  from  the  visible  earnestness 
and  importunacy  of  his  father  in  his  private  devotions,  were  so  strong 
upon  his  mind  as  never  to  be  worn  out  afterwards." — p.  6. 

But  this  good  was  not  imbibed  without  a  portion  of  alloy. 
Together  with  his  father's  devotional  feelings  he  inherited  his  ultra- 
Calvinistic  notions,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
absolute  and  irresistible  decrees,  he  went  up  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  iGOO,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  a  rigid  pre- 
destinarian,  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  any  opponent  who  might 
venture  to  doubt  how  the  utter  rejection  and  reprobation  of  many 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatuies  could  possibly  add  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Fortunately,  he  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  sensible 
tutor.  Ml-.  Brooksbank,  who 

"  encouraged  his  young  pupil  to  resort  freely  to  him  for  a  solution  of 
whatever  difficulties  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  studies." — p.  9. 

Under  the  care  of  this  worthy  Mentor,  he,  by  degrees,  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  trammels  of  these  dire  dogmas,  and,  from 
that  moment,  we  find  his  mind  in  a  state  of  progressive  and  liberal 
expansion.  He  sought  knowledge  of  every  description,  and 
amongst  the  students  of  his  day,  in  the  several  branches  of  che- 
mistry, botany,  antiquarian  research,  and  classical  attainments,  he 
stood  unrivalled.  We  may  collect  from  his  lamentation,  that  the 
"  study  of  mathematics  was  neglected  while  he  was  a  youth," 
that  analytic  philosophy  formed  a  less  prominent  feature  in  the 
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academical  education  of  that  university  than  it  does  at  present, 
but 

"  he  had  naturally  so  clear  a  head,  and  so  good  a  taste,"  that  we  are  not 
surprised  at  his  cultivating  and  admiring  the  new  philosophy  of  Newton, 
"■'  of  which  he  used  frequently  to  discourse,"  and  of  which  he  always 
spoke  with  great  delight,  as  "  setting  forth  the  Creator  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful light  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  conceive  him  in,  with  respect  to 
external  nature." — p.  10, 

To  a  mind  like  his,  the  lighter  as  well  as  graver  attainments  of 
science  and  literature  were  equally  acceptable ;  and,  therefore, 

"  he  took  great  dehght  not  only  in  poetry  as  long  as  he  lived,  but,  while 
he  was  a  youth,  in  plays  and  romances  too ;  and  whatever  was  calcu- 
lated to  smite  the  fancy  and  move  the  passions.  He  had  a  happy  talent 
of  doing  this  himself,  whenever  he  proposed  to  stir  the  affections,  (which 
he  thouglit  of  great  use  in  preaching  j)  and  it  may  be  observed,  in  some 
of  his  sermons,  how  much,  and  how  successfully,  he  hath,  upon  occasion, 
laboured  this  point.'' — p.  14. 

In  the  following  note  to  Burnet's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  100,  we 
meet  with  a  corroboration  of  this  part  of  his  character.  "  He  was 
a  great  reader  of  Shakspeare.  Dr.  Mangey,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  told  me  that  he  used  to  recommend  to  young  divines 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  Shakspeare.  And  Dr.  Lisle, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  chaplain  at  Lambeth  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  told  me,  that  it  was  often  related  there  that  Sharpe 
would  say,  that  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  made  him  Archbishop 
of  York.  His  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  dig- 
nity and  nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  amazing  force  and 
brightness  of  his  expression,  do  indeed  make  Shakspeare  to  be  a 
great  pattern  for  the  gravest  and  most  solenin  compositions." 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1 667,  he  was, 
by  virtue  of  a  faculty  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest  on  the  same  day,  and,  forthwith,  became 
an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  solicitor- 
general,  as  domestic  chaplain  and  tutor  to  his  sons,  a  situation 
highly  respectable,  and  a  period  of  life  spent  much  to  his  satis- 
faction and  improvement.  His  conduct,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  such,  as  to  insure  the  approbation  of  his  patron,  through 
whose  application  he  was  promoted  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Berks,  a  preferment  followed  up,  in  1675,  through  the  same  in- 
terest, by  his  appointment  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields;  and,  in  the  year  following, he  was  married,  by  Dr.  Tillot- 
son,  to  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer ;  her  mother  being  a  puritan, 
and  a  particular  friend  and  admirer  of  the  famous  Richard  Bax- 
ter, "  would  not  consent  to  this  treaty  for  her  daughter  till  she 
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hail  consulted  him."  She  did  so  accordingly,  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
with  till-  lilHiality  so  strongly  dej3ictcd  in  his  character,  more 
particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his  lile, 

"  not  only  consented  and  approved  of  the  proposal,  bnt  such  was  the 
opinion  he  had  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  such  his  esteem  for  him,  that  he 
told  her,  had  he  a  daughter  of  his  own  to  dispose  of,  he  would  not  refuse 
her  to  Mr.  Sharpe." — p.  28. 

Tor  the  sixteen  years  during  which  he  held  the  preferment  of  St. 
Giles's,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  devoted  his  physical  and 
mental  energies  to  the  service  of  his  parishioners,  frequently 
passing  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  his  study. 

"  And  now  it  was,  and  chiefly  in  those  midnight  hours  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  his  rest,  that  he  composed  most  of  those  discourses,  which, 
afterwards,  with  a  little  revival  and  finishing,  he  made  use  of  to  his  dying 
day."— p.  33. 

Burnet,  who  was  never  thought  partial  to  him,  states,  in  the  His- 
of  his  own  Times, 

"  He  was  both  a  very  pious  man,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  preacheis 
of  the  age,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  reading  his  sermons  with  much 
life  and  zeal." — vol,  i.  p.  674. 

The  following  observations  respecting  his  sermons  are  so  admi- 
rable, that  no  apology  is  requisite  for  inserting  them. 

"  He  was  careful  and  exact  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  used  to 
say,  that  the  point  which  put  him  most  upon  consideration  in  the  making 
his  sermons,  was  oftentimes  how  to  make  things  plain  enough,  that  is, 
to  find  out  phrases  suited  and  levelled  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  and 
yet  not  vulgar  enough  themselves  to  ofl'end  the  politest  taste.  He  was 
not  at  a  loss  for  words,  significant  and  proper  enough  to  express  his 
sentiments,  (and  which  came  from  him,  with  as  much  ease  and  readiness^ 
as  from  any  man  living,)  but  he  wanted  to  be  understood  by  everybody, 
even  his  meanest  auditors,  at  the  first  hearing,  and  to  effect  this,  too, 
without  using  low  and  creeping  similics,  rustic  phrases,  or  tedious  repe- 
titions, or,  if  possible,  without  inipairing  either  the  force  of  his  argument 
or  the  beauty  of  his  style.  And  whosoever  can  compass  thus  much, 
without  weighing  and  adjusting  his  expressions  before  hand  as  well  as 
his  sentinients,  has  indeed  a  peculiar  talent,  and  such  as  Dr.  Sharpe 
never  pretended  to." — p.  39. 

In  the  performance  of  the  important  duty  of  visiting  the  sick, 
we  find  him  at  all  times  actively  employed ;  "  though  his  com- 
pliance herein  put  him  sometimes  in  hazard  of  his  life,"  (p.  46,) 
occasionally  exposing  himself  thereby  to  treacherous  designs  upon 
his  person,  "  for  it  was  at  a  particular  time  in  King  James's  reign, 
when  he  had  grounds  for  distrust,"  (p.  46,)  and  to  the  still  greater 
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danger  of  contagion,  for  he  never  had  the  small  pox.  Amidst  the 
variety  of  business  which  occupied  his  attention,  he  found  but  little 
time  for  his  lighter  pursuits ;  he  contrived,  however,  to  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  study  of  coins  and  medals,  so  much  so, 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  collection,  especially  of  the 
Saxon  English  coins,  was  inferior  to  few  in  England. 

In  1681,  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  at  the 
joint  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Arlington,  and  his 
old  and  constant  patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch.  A  prefer- 
ment particularly  acceptable,  as  affording  opportunities  of  study- 
ing more  at  leisure  than  he  could  in  town,  at  the  same  time  re- 
cruiting his  health,  and  relieving  him  from  the  fatigues  of  his 
parochial  cure  ;  and,  what  was  still  of  more  consequence  to  him, 
"  of  improving  in  his  spiritual  life,  through  the  advantages  of 
retirement,  and  disengagement  from  company  and  business." — 
p.  51. 

About  this  period,  he  published  some  works  of  a  controversial 
nature  upon  the  subject  of  schism ;  but,  however  objectionable 
such  publications  must  have  been  to  the  dissenters,  some  of  whom 
immediately  replied  to  his  arguments,  yet 

"  Mr.  Sharpe  had  this  benefit  from  his  mild  and  inoffensive  way  of 
managing  the  subject,  that  his  adversary  treated  him  with  a  better 
temper,  and  in  a  gentler  strain,  than  is  usual  with  men  of  that  persua- 
sion."—  p.  60. 

On  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  l685,  he  drew  up  an 
address  for  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  London  upon  his  brother's 
happy  accession,  some  passages  of  which  admit  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  in  its  utmost  extent,  for  which  his  biographer, 
however,  makes  the  following  defence. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  that  most  of  the  addresses  upon  this  occasion 
ran  in  a  warm,  some  think  too  warm,  a  strain  of  loyalty.  And  possibly, 
some  objections  may  be  made  to  certain  expressions  of  this  address,  of 
serving  the  king  (as  upon  a  foot  of  duty)  to  the  utmost  extremity.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  although  no  man  had  a  more  unshaken 
loyalty  than  Dr.  Sharpe,  or  could  be  more  firmly  attached  to  the  service 
and  interests  of  his  prince  than  he  was ;  yet  he  never  taught  or  held  any 
principles  of  submission,  but  what  were  agreeable  to  tlae  constitution. 
For  he  always  laid  down  the  laws  of  the  land  as  the  rule  and  measure  of 
obedience.  And,  therefore,  his  general  expressions  should  be  understood 
with  such  limitation  as  the  principles  he  professed,  and  to  which  he  ever 
inviolably  adhered,  will  admit  of,  or  rather  will  confine  them  to." — 
p.  65. 

The  very  year  after  this  address  was  presented.  Dr.  Sharpe, 
happening  to  treat  upon  some  points  in  the  Romish  controveisy 
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ill  the  pulpit,  he  fell  under  tlie  displeasure  of  the  king  ;  and,  to- 
gether \Aith  his  dioeesan,  was  the  first  over  whom  the  unpreee- 
(lented  authority  and  iUegal  j)ower  of  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
commission  was  exercised.  To  add  to  the  bitterness,  as  well  as 
ille«;ality  of  the  proceedings,  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  very 
«lav  following  the  loss  of  two  of  Dr.  Sharpe's  sons  in  two  succes- 
sive days,  received  a  royal  command  to  suspentl  hiin  forthwith 
"  from  further  preaching  in  any  parish  church  or  chapel  of  his 
diocese"  until  he  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  king,  whose  further 
pleasure  should  be  then  known.  The  spirited  reply  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  ought  not  pass  unnoticed;  it  was  written  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  president  of  the  council,  and  forwarded  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Sharpe. 

"  My  Lord.— I  always  have  and  shall  coimt  it  my  duty  to  obey  the 
king  in  whatever  comniaiuls  he  lays  upon  me,  that  I  can  perform  with  a 
safe  conscience.  But  in  this  1  humbly  conceive  I  am  obliged  to  proceed 
according  to  law,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  comply, 
because,  though  his  majesty  commands  me  only  to  execute  his  pleasure, 
yet,  in  the  capacity  I  am  to  do  it,  I  must  act  as  judge.  And  your  Lord- 
ship knows  no  judge  condemns  any  man  before  he  hath  knowledge  of 
the  cause,  and  hath  cited  the  party.  However,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Dean  and 
acquainted  him  with  his  majesty's  displeasure,  whom  I  find  so  ready  to 
give  all  reasonable  satisfaction,  that  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  him  the 
bearer  of  this  answer,  from  him  that  will  never  be  unfaithful  to  the  king, 
or  otherwise  than — My  Lord,  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 
H.  London.'' — p.  82. 

On  the  same  day  the  doctor  drew  up  his  own  petition  to  the 
king,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  couched  in  very  different 
terms,  and  proves  that  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  the 
purest  principles  may  lack  the  support  of  resolution.  It  was  a 
doleful  specimen  of  passive  obedience. 

"  If,  in  any  sermon,"  (to  use  his  own  vpords)  "  any  words  or  expi'essions 
have  unwarily  slipt  from  him,  liable  to  such  constniction  as  to  give  your 
majesty  cause  of  oflFence,  he  earnestly  prayeth,  that  your  majesty,  of 
your  royal  grace  and  clemency,  would  be  pleased  to  lay  aside  the  dis- 
pleasure you  have  conceived  against  your  humble  petitioner,  and  restore 
him,  &c.  &:c."— 83. 

His  advocates  may  palliate  the  weakness  into  which  he  was 
thus  betrayed,  but  the  Christian  world  should  be  aware  that  there 
is  a  tribunal  above  all  earthly  thrones,  before  which  the  con- 
sciences of  men  are  alone  amenable. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  we  have  to  add,  that  on  subsequent 
occasions  Dr.  Sharpe  showed  a  firmness  sufficient  to  efface  the 
stigma  which  this  event  might  have  left  on  his  character.  This 
he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  evincing,  by  refusing  to  appear 
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before  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  to  show  cause  why  he  had 
not  obeyed  a  royal  order  respecting  that  celebrated  declaration, 
which  led  to  the  committal  of  the  seven  bishops  in  the  year  1688. 
His  reasons  for  refusing  to  appear  are  contained  in  a  paper  drawn 
up  by  him,  either  for  his  own  defence  or  for  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  applied  to  him  for  advice  on  this  occasion;  but  it  is  too 
long  for  insertion.  This  manly  avowal  of  opinions  was  the  more 
creditable,  since  we  are  told,  "  he  never  in  his  life  meddled  or 
interposed  in  affairs  of  state,  further  than  was  incumbent  upon 
him  by  virtue  of  his  station  and  office,"  (p.  96.)  The  great  changes 
which  soon  afterwards  ensued,  rendered  further  resistance,  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  unnecessary.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  those 
who  had  heretofore  aided  and  abetted  encroachments  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  were  called  to  an  account  for  their  conduct. 
Amongst  others,  the  notorious  Jefferies  had  been  committed  to 
the  tower,  where  Dr.  Sharpe,  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  pri- 
vate personal  obligations,  and  remembering  that  this  judge,  though 
unjust  to  many,  had  been  a  friend  to  him  in  his  own  troubles, 
thought  proper  to  evince  his  sense  of  past  kindness  by  visiting 
him. 

"  My  Lord  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  constancy,  as  appears  by 
his  salutation  of  him  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  room,  in  these  words, 
'  IF/iat !  dare  you  own  me  now  T  The  Doctor,  seeing  his  condition, 
judged  he  should  not  lose  the  opportmiity  of  being  serviceable  to  his 
lordship  as  a  divine,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  be  so  ;  and  freely  expostu- 
lated with  him  upon  his  public  actions,  and  '  particularhj  the  ajfair  in  the 
west.'  To  which  last  charge  his  lordship  returned  this  answer :  'That 
he  had  done  nothing  in  that  affair  without  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of who  now,'  said  he,  '  is  the  darling  of  the  people.'  His  lord- 
ship further  complained  much  of  the  reports  that  went  about  concerning 
him,  particularly  that  of  his  giving  himself  up  to  hard  drinking  in  his 
confinement,  which  he  declared  was  grounded  upon  nothing  more  than 
his  present  seasonable  use  of  punch,  to  alleviate  the  pressures  of  stone  or 
gravel  under  which  he  then  laboured." — 97. 

These  were  times  when  the  consciences  of  the  most  upright 
must  have  been  severely  tried,  and  there  probably  never  was  a 
season  in  which  a  "  ductor  dubitantium"  would  have  been  more 
frequently  referred  to.  The  throne  became  vacant  according  to 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Jan.  27th,  and  on  the  30th, 
it  so  happened,  that  Dr.  Sharpe,  having  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  the  30th,  during 
which  interval,  it  should  be  observed,  the  service  of  the  church 
had  not  been  altered  by  authority,  neither  as  yet  had  the  Lords 
sanctioned  the  decisions  of  the  lower  House  respecting  the  ques- 
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tion  of  abdication.  Here  then  was  a  dilemma.  Dr.  Sharpe, 
however,  without  hesitation,  both  in  presence  of  the  prince  and 
bt  fore  the  House  of  Ci)nnuon.s,  "  did,  as  usual,  pray  for  King 
James."  The  following  memorandum,  in  Dr.  Sharpe's  own  hand, 
is  aimcxcd  to  a  copy  of  the  vote  of  thanks  which  was  passed  on 
the  occasion. 

"  This  scrnioii  licrc  desired  to  be  printed,  was  that  which  I  preached  on 
Jan.  30,  after  the  House  had  made  a  vote,  that  King  .Tames  had  abdicated. 
Ncvcrtbcless,  in  my  prayer  before  sermon,  I  prayed  for  King  James  as 
I  used  to  do.  At  which,  and,  I  believe,  at  some  passages  in  the  sermon, 
great  ot!"cn<:c  was  taken  by  several  of  the  warm  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  complaint  was  made  by  the  speaker,  Mr.  Powel,  to  the 
House,  that  very  afternoon.  Upon  which  a  great  debate  arose,  which 
took  up  all  their  time  that  night,  but  nothing  was  concluded.  The  next 
day,  being  the  31st  of  January,  was  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  then  Dr.  Burnet  preached  before 
the  House.  The  day  after,  when  the  House  was  set,  the  first  motion 
that  was  made  was  for  thanks,  &c.,  for  my  sermon,  which  produced  this 
vote.  Sir  John  Knight  made  the  motion.  Bui  for  all  this  order  I  did 
not  print  my  sermon." — p.  99. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Can- 
terbury, on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Tillotson  to  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
soon  after  he  was  selected  by  the  king  to  supply  one  of  the  sees 
vacated  by  the  "  deprivations  of  the  bishops."  Whatever  blame 
we  might  have  for  a  moment  attached  to  him  in  a  case  already 
mentioned,  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  beyond  all  praise, 
for  although  two  or  three  were  offered, 

"  he  waved  all  these  offers  on  account  of  the  dispossessed  bishops 
being  yet  alive,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  for  whom  he  bore 
respect :  and  as  to  Norwich,  in  particular,  he  declared,  that  having  lived 
hitherto  in  great  friendship  with  its  bishop,  he  could  not  think  of  taking 
his  place,  but  rather  chose  to  continue  in  his  present  situation,  than 
remove  to  more  honourable  posts  under  such  circumstances  as  made  them 
no  ways  tempting  to  him,  or  agreeable  to  his  inclination." — p.  108. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  cold  apathetic  mind  of  the  new 
monarch  was  proof  against  such  a  display  of  amiable  and  praise- 
worthy feelings.  On  the  contrary,  they  excited  his  displeasure  ; 
for  we  are  told,  the  king  was  "  not  a  little  disgusted  at  his  peremp- 
tory refusal  of  those  preferments,"  (p.  109,)  and  but  for  the  active 
interference  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  here,  in  all  probability.  Dr.  Sharpe 
had  forfeited  all  further  favours  from  court;  but  by  the  judicious 
management  of  this  his  never  failing  friend,  his  steady  refusal  of 
preferment  under  existing  circumstances  became  the  means  of  a 
still  greater,  and  a  still  more  unexpected  advancement,  for  on  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Lampleugh,  he  was,  in  May,  1 691,  in  the 
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47th  year  of  his  age,  appointed  to  the  see  of  York,  which  high 
station  he  held  for  twenty-two  years. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  work  commences  at  this  period,  and 
contains  his  character  as  bishop,  and  his  proceedings  in  his 
diocese.  At  his  entrance  upon  this  great  charge,  he  laid  down 
to  himself  certain  rules.  One  was  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
clergy,  viz.  to  "  bestow  the  prebends  in  his  gift  upon  such  only 
as  were  either  beneficed  in  his  diocese  or  retained  in  his  family," 
The  other,  more  properly,  respected  the  laity,  viz.  "  never  to 
meddle  or  anywise  concern  himself  in  the  election  of  members 
of  parliament."  To  the  former  determination,  with  the  exception 
of  an  appointment  of  two  of  his  former  pupils,  the  Hon.  Mr.  H. 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  E.  Finch,  connexions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  that  family  to  which  he  owed  all  he  had,  he  adhered  so  strictl}', 
that  of  forty-six  stalls  which  he  filled,  in  less  than  half  that 
number  of  years,  all  were  filled  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, and  the  candidates  for  them  were  invariably  selected  from 
such  as  lived  in  his  diocese,  and  had  recommended  themselves  to 
hnii  by  doing  their  duties  in  their  respective  parochial  cures. 

The  promotion  of  his  clergy  was  also  marked  by  respect  for 
their  freedom  of  opinion,  as  he  ever  "  guided  himself  in  dis- 
pensing his  favours  to  them,  not  by  their  political  principles,  but 
by  their  moral  characters  and  parochial  labours." — (p.  140.)  He 
\yas  wont  to  address  them  in  a  frank,  ingenuous,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate manner;  hoping  they 

"  would  take  in  good  part  his  freedom,  and  plainness  wherewith  he 
delivered  himself  j  declaring  it  was  not  a  humour  of  talking  magiste- 
rially that  put  him  upon  it,  but  a  sense  of  his  own  duty,  and  a  hearty 
good  will  to  them;  that  he  had  no  design  upon  earth  but  that  both  they 
and  himself  might  be  good,  and  adorn  the  profession  to  which  they  were 
called."— p.  154. 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  world  led  him  to  dis- 
hke  and  discourage  societies  for  the  reformation  of  manners. 

"  He  was  unwilling  to  check  well-meaning  people  in  any  design  that 
seemed  to  tend  to  God's  honour  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  yet  he 
feared  whereunto  the  liberty  that  those  societies  begun  to  take  would 
grow." — p.  170. 

We  wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  insert  the  whole  of  an 
mteresting  correspondence  between  himself  and  certain  clergymen, 
who,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  had  established  a  society  of 
this  description ;  but  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts 
illustrative  of  his  meaning;. 

"  1  must  confess,  (says  he,)  I  think  it  is  of  a  great  deal  more  conse- 
NO.  I. — JAN.  1827.  z 
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qucncc,  both  to  a  inftti's  self  and  to  the  public,  that  he  use  all  means 
possible  to  be  devout,  humble,  chaiitable,  and  (in  a  word)  in  all  things 
to  live  like  a  Cluistiiin  liiuiscU",  than  to  be  zealous  in  iiifoiniing  against 
others  who  do  not  live  like  Christians.  The  first  is  of  certain  benefit, 
both  to  a  man's  self  and  others  j  but  the  other  may  be  often  indiscreet 
Bud  vexatious." — p.  1/5. 

Again — 

"  I  myself  have  always  been  averse  to  such  sort  of  confederacies  or 
combinations,  whether  of  clergy  or  others,  as  are  now  on  foot  every 
•u/iere,  whether  they  be  those  they  call  Religious  Societies  or  those  of  a 
later  standing,  which  go  under  the  name  of  Societies  for  Reformation  ; 
as  doubting  whether  they  be  legal  in  themselves,  and  apprehending,  like- 
wise, that  some  time  or  other  we  may  feel  ill  consequences  from  them." 
—p.  182. 

Here  again  we  cannot  but  notice  his  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others;  for,  notwithstanding  his  own  views,  he  adds — 

"  Nevertheless,  being  sensible  that  a  great  marii/  zoise  and  good  men 
do  approve  of  these  societies,  I  will  not  think  the  worse  of  any  man  for 
engaging  in  them.  Nor  shall  these  societies  meet  with  any  discourage- 
ment from  me,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  bounds  which  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  of  the  Church  have  prescribed.'' — p.  185. 

We  come  now  to  Part  III.,  containing  his  more  public  trans- 
actions in  Church  and  State. 

Having  borne  testimony  to  the  simpHcity  of  his  character  ini 
his  more  private  capacity,  we  are  now   to  follow  liim  into  the 
wider  ocean   of  public  life ;   and  there  we  are   gratified  with  a 
similar  display  of  purity  and  disinterestedness,  only  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  temptations  to  whic 
men  in  high  office  are  exposed,  and  the  frailty  of  human  natur 
when  it  meets  them  in  its  pathway.     We  have  seen  him,  in  a  for 
mer  period  of  his  life,  extending  his  views  of  allegiance  to  it 
utmost  verge ;  but  this  he  did,  most  unquestionably,  from  a  dee 
and  overpowering  sense  of  duty.     But  although  no  one  could  b 
more  averse  than  he  was  to  party  spirit,  he  was  generally  consi 
dered  a  party  man.     "  Those  who  were  called  the  Tories,  or  tht 
High  Church  party,  claimed  him  as  theirs;"  for  he  was  observe 
more  generally  to  approve  and  favour  their  principles,  and  to  g(J 
more  along  widi  them,  than  those  of  the  other  side  :  but  he  wa 
never  known  to  oppose  any  man  of  real  worth  upon  account  o, 
party  distinctions ;  nor  would  he  consent  even  to  the  recommend 
tion  of  royalty  itself,  when  candidates  were  named  for  office',.  ^ 
whose  religious  principles  or  morals  were  ill  spoken  of  or  sum  , 
pected,  though  they  were  otherwise  of  great  abilities, — "  usefu! 
to  the  ministiy  or  favoured  at  court." — (p.  oSo.)     Few,  we  fea 
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would  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  be  so  expHcit  as  he  was  iu 
remonstrating  with  the  very  highest  person  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  the  King  spoke  to  him  and  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 

"  did  with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness  (as  he  expresses  it,)  recom- 
mend the  passing  the  bill  of  attainder  (against  bin))  ;  telling  them  bow 
luuch  bis  government  was  concerned  in  it.  I  then  told  him,  (he  adds,) 
that  I  had  always,  in  my  own  mind,  been  against  bills  of  attainder.  He 
bid  us  consider  well  of  the  thing,  and  be  hoped  we  would." — p.  295. 

But  notwithstanding  this  strong  hint.  Dr.  Sharpe  without  hesita- 
tion voted  against  it ;  eight  more  of  the  bishops  acted  with  equal 
spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  bench,  one  of  whom,  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  so  "  grievously  resented"  Dr.  Sharpe's  vote, 
"  that  it  occasioned  some  little  ruffle  between  them,  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  lobby."  Again,  in  his  diary,  Feb.  2,  1707-8,  we 
find  the  followins; : — 

"  At  Kensington  the  queen  pressed  me  to  serve  her  in  voting  against 
the  bill  to  dissolve  the  Scotch  council.  I  begged  of  ber  majesty  not  to 
lay  ber  commands  upon  me,  for  I  must  vote  according  to  my  judgment, 
and  according  as  I  am  satisfied  what  is  for  the  interest  of  her  majesty 
and  of  the  kingdom^  for  I  would  make  no  distinction  between  them." — 
p.  303. 

And  a  few  pages  after,  we  read — 

"  I  bad  a  great  deal  of  talk  (with  the  queen)  ;  I  assured  her  that  I 
loved  her,  and  would  do  ber  all  the  service  that  I  could.  Nay,  and  if 
she  should  use  me  ill,  I  should  always  behave  myself  like  a  dutiful  sub- 
ject.    She  told  me  she  hoped  I  would  always  do  what  she  desired  :   I 

told  her,  if  she  desired  reasonable  things,  1  would and  that  I 

must  be  satisfied  in  my  own  judgment  that  they  were  reasonable,  for  I 
acted  upon  principles,  and  must  satisfy  my  own  conscience." — ^.  322. 

The  editor  observes,  on  some  of  these  cases,  that  it  will  be  very 
natural  for  those  who  consider  him  as  attached  to  a  party,  to  in- 
terpret all  these  reserves  to  his  own  judgment  as  the  "  effect  of  a 
resolution"  not  to  drop  the  Tories;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for 
he  not  only  frequently  voted  against  them,  "  but  would  exert  his 
interest  too  in  opposition  to  them,  as  often  as  he  judged  they  were 
taking  wrong  steps." — p.  304. 

Much  against  his  inclination,  he  accepted  in  1702,  at  the 
queen's  earnest  request,  the  situation  of  almoner  to  her  majesty ; 
and  in  a  few  days  subsequent,  was  sworn  at  the  chancery  bar  for 
the  office  of  commissioner  for  the  Scotch  Union ;  and  soon  after- 
terwards  he  was  again  sworn  a  privy  counsellor. 

For  that  "  glorious  and  ever  memorable"  act,  as  it  is  styled,  of 

z  2 
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llu'  qiutMr.s  icit;ii,  CDiiimonly  tallrd  her  **  Bounty,"  the  Chnreh  is 
very  considerably  inilehteil  to  the  share  he  had  in  procuring  and 
airanjiing  the  art  for  that  purpose.  The  idea  was,  indeed,  ori- 
<'inallv  from  Hi .  Hurnet,  in  (lie  hite  rcis:;n,  as  the  reader  will  find 
on  referrinj;-  to  his  work.;*  but  to  Dr.  Sharpc  we  are  perhaps 
equally  iuilebled  for  its  completion,  as  he  most  sedulously 
watched  over  the  progress  of  the  bill,  "  continuing  very  active  in 
whatever  related  to  the  completing  the  design." 

About  this  period  a  convocation  was  much  talked  of,  for  set- 
tling vai  ions  points  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Church  in 
the  way  of  amendment,  alterations,  &c.;  but  after  much  discus- 
sion, it  fell  through.  The  archbishop,  indeed,  did  not  manifest 
anv  extraordinary  zeal  in  bringing  it  about,  being  probably  ap- 
prehensive that  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  not  quite  "  sea- 
sonable for  such  proposals."  His  opinion  of  the  Established 
Church  M  ill  best  appear  from  his  own  words,  delivered  upon  a 
very  solemn  occasion  and  in  a  very  solemn  manner. 

"  If  we  take  our  measures,  (says  he,)  concerning  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, from  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Scriptiu'es  and  the  platform  of  the  pri- 
mitive Churches,  the  Church  of  England  is  undoubtedly,  both  as  to  its 
doctrine  and  worship,  the  purest  Church  that  is  at  this  day  in  the  world  ; 
the  most  orthodox  in  faith,  and  the  freest,  on  the  one  hand,  from  ido- 
latry and  superstition,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  freakishness  and  en- 
thusiasm, of  any  now  extant.  Nay,  I  do  further  say,  with  great  seri- 
ousness, and  as  one  that  expects  to  be  called  to  account  at  the  dreadful 
tribunal  of  God  for  what  I  now  say  if  I  do  not  speak  in  sincerity,  that  I 
do  in  my  conscience  believe,  that  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is 
delivered  in  the  New  Testament,  be  the  true  religion,  (as  I  am  certain 
it  is,)  then  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  safe  way  to 
salvation,  and  the  safest  of  any  1  know  in  the  world." — p.  354. 

We  have  before  noticed  his  disapprobation  of  those  injudicious 

ministers  who  sought  to  attract  his  notice  and  secure  his  favour 

by  railing  against  dissenters,  to  which  they  were  possibly  urged 

by  a  prevailing  opinion  that  he  "  was  a  warm  man  against  sec- 

tarists ;"  but  this  opinion  of  him  seems  rather  to  be  grounded 

upon  another  equally  mistaken  one,  viz.  his  supposed  inviolable 

attachment  to  a  party,  than  upon  any  just  reasons.     It  is  true,  he 

pressed  his  arguments  against  separation  and  schism  with  Avarmth 

and  earnestness  in  his  sermons  and  writings ;  but  it  will  be  seen] 

in  them,  also,  with  how  mild  a  temper  and  with  how  Christian] 

a  spirit  he  treats  the  dissenters  themselves.     He  compassionatesl 

their  weakness,  but  never  exclaims  at  their  obstinacy,  or  attempts! 

to    raise    resentment   or  indignation    against  them.      He    neverl 

•  Burnett's  Own  Times,  8ro.  edit.  vol.  5.  p.  119. 
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treated  them,  or  spoke  of  them,  but  with  that  cahii  spirit  which 
visibly  runs  through  his  writings ;  and  as  he  liated  every  thing 

that  bordered  upon  bitterness  or  violence,  so  he  was  even  shocked 
to  hear  them  vilified  and  maltreated  in  the  pulpit,  which  be  abhorred 
should  be  prostituted  to  such  purposes." — p,  357. 

Upon  the  much-contested  subject  of  Lay  Baptism,  we  find  liis 
own  opinion,  similar  to  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  other  heads  of  the  Church,  tiius  expressed  in  his  diary,  dated 
April  '22,  1712:— 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  to  Lambeth.  We  were  in  all  thirteen 
bishops.  We  had  a  long  discourse  about  lay  baptism,  which  of  late 
Iiath  made  such  a  noise  about  the  town.  We  all  agreed  that  baptism 
by  any  other  person  except  lawful  ministers  ought,  as  much  as  may  be, 
to  be  discouraged  j  nevertheless,  whoever  was  baptized  by  any  other 
person,  and  in  that  baptism  the  essentials  of  baptism  were  preserved, 
that  is,  being  dipped  or  sprinkled  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c.,  such 
baptism  was  valid,  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
sense  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  will  appear  to  any  person  who  con- 
siders the  rubrics  in  the  office  for  private  baptism,  and  compares  them 
with  one  another  and  with  the  previous  questions  in  the  office  itself. 
From  all  which  laid  together  it  may  be  plainly  collected,  that  where  the 
essentials,  matter  and  form,  have  been  preserved,  though  administered 
by  another  hand  than  that  of  a  lawful  minister,  the  baptism  shall  not  be 
so  much  as  hypothetically  repeated ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  so  far  con- 
demned and  disapproved,  as  irregular  and  uncanonical,  that  the  child  or 
person  so  baptized  shall  not  be  received  into  the  congregation  :  but  the 
officiating  minister  shall  have  recourse  to  the  directions  of  his  ordinary, 
as  in  other  irregular,  and  uncommon,  and  difficult  cases.  But  as  our 
Church  hath  no  where  openly  and  expressly  declared  for  the  validity  of 
lay  baptism,  or  allowed  it  to  be  administered  by  laymen  in  any  case,  bow 
extraordinary  soever,  some  handle  is  left  for  disputing  or  speaking  doubt- 
fully about  her  sense  of  the  matter.''  — p.  371. 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  a  few  other  bishops  drew  up  a  declaration,  ex- 
pressing an  opinion 

"  That  such  persons  as  have  already  been  baptized  in  or  with  water, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ought  not  to  be  bap- 
tized again,"  &c. 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  this  declaration,  Dr.  Sharpe  wrote  to  the 
archbishop,  stating — 

"  That  to  leave  the  question  as  much  undecided  as  it  is  left  in  the 
public  offices  and  canons  of  the  Church,  was  a  good  security  to  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  an  open  declaration  in  favour  of  the  dissenters'  baptism 
might  prove  inconvenient,  from  the  bad  use  that  might  be  made  of  it." 
—p.  374. 


,, 
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The  next  business  in  \vlii(  li  \\c  find  him  taking  a  prominent 
part,  uas  in  favour  of  the  I'lpiscopal  Clergy  of  Scotland,  who,  by 
his  active  interference,  were  relieved  from  those  severities  with 
which  they  had  been  before  treated.  In  testimony  of  which,  a 
letter  is  annexed,  from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen, 
acknowledging  that  "  to  the  happy  effect  of  his  grace's  friendly 
endeavours"  they  were  indebted  for  an  extension  of  the  queen's 
private  bounty  towards  them,  especially  to  the  bishops  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen,  and  to  the  only  surviving  archbishop  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  John  Paterson,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  burthened 
with  age  aiul  infirmities,  eleven  children  and  great  poverty,  for 
whom  was  procured  a  grant  of  ofSOO  per  annum,  out  of  the  rents 
of  his  archbishopric,  during  his  life,  and  .£200  per  annum,  for 
fifteen  years  more,  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his 
children.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been  and  still 
are  interested  in  the  cause  of  those  suffering  and  patient  Chris- 
tians, the  Vaudois,  to  learn  that  from  Dr.  Sharpe  they  experienced 
the  most  marked  attention  and  most  lively  sympathy.  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary  had  granted  all  their  reign,  or  at  least  for 
manv  years  of  it,  a  pension  of  £425  to  these  people.  But  this 
pension  having  been  struck  off,  when  he  came  to  be  made  almoner 
to  the  queen,  he  put  into  her  hand  a  memorial  of  the  pensions 
that  had  been  paid  in  the  late  reign,  among  which  he  set  down 
this  to  the  Vaudois  :  but  this  taking  no  effect,  he  not  only  wrote  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  but  subsequently  pressed  the  queen  so  closely 
upon  the  subject,  that  she  consented  to  continue  the  payment. 

In  1706  we  find  him  busily  employed  in  aiding  the  dissolved 
Greek  Churches  in  Armenia  and  Egypt,  and  in  an  attempt, 
which  unfortunately  failed,  of  introducing  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  Prussia ; — it  is  given  in  detail,  together 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  several  parties  concerned  in  the 
transaction,  and  with  this  ends  the.  first  volume. 

We  have,  hitherto,  considered  Dr.  Sharpe  in  his  public,  rather 
than  his  private  character,  as  he  was  before  men.  The  second 
volume  (and  we  think  it  the  most  interesting)  exhibits  him  in  the 
more  retired  walks  of  life,  not  only  in  his  intercourse  with  those 
friends  who  shared  his  affections  and  confidence,  but  in  communion 
also  with  himself  in  the  inner  man  of  the  heart.  It  consists,  as  the 
Editor  informs  us,  of  some  few  memorials  of  his  private  friend- 
ship, correspondence,  benefactions,  and  such  personal  qualities  as 
recommended  him  to  the  world  as  a  private  man  ;  to  which  is 
added,  a  short  account  of  his  spiritual  or  religious  life. 

In  entering  upon  this  department  of  our  duty,  we  must  confess 
that  we  feel  at  a  loss  where  to  draw  the  limit,  and  where  to  check 
our  pen  in  its  gratifying  task  of  inditing  the  praises   of  one  to 
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whom  so  much  praise  is  justly  due.  We  will  commence  with 
his  simplicity,  a  prominent  virtue  in  his  character.  Thus  it 
stands  recorded. 

"  He  had  nothing  of  intrigue  in  his  temper  ;  nothing  covert  or  sus- 
picious, either  in  his  discourse  or  in  his  outward  demeanour  ;  had  no 
notion  of  perplexing  or  amusing  those  he  conversed  with  by  any  kind 
of  disguise,  but  was,  in  every  instance,  and  throughout  his  whole  con- 
duct, a  man  without  guile.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  such  an 
open  and  artless  conduct  might  prove  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  con- 
ferences and  correspondences  with  the  courtiers ;  and  his  utter  want  of 
some  degree  of  polite  subtlety  might  be  interpreted  as  a  diminution  of 
his  abilities  for  public  service.  However  that  was,  they  who  valued 
themselves  most  on  their  dexterity  of  address,  could  not  have  a  meaner 
opinion  of  his  simplicity,  than  he  had  of  every  species  of  dissimulation, 
not  excepting  the  most  refined.  Double  meanings  and  evasions  could 
never  be  so  elegantly  aud  speciously  dressed  up  as  to  hide  their  ill  shapes 
and  deformity  from  his  eyes.  The  finest  parts  and  rarest  endowments 
lost  most  of  their  merit  with  him,  if  they  did  not  appear  accompanied 
with  sincerity,  singleness  and  uprightness  of  design  ;  which  are  the  chief 
beauty  and  only  real  worth  both  of  words  and  actions." — p.  2. 

His  conversational  talents  may  be  estimated  by  their  effect 
upon  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  share  his  society.  For 
he 

*'  never  refused  to  converse  with  any  who  were  admitted  to  him  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  condescension;  and  he  had  this  peculiar  happi- 
ness, that  though  he  talked  so  much,  and  in  so  free  and  open,  and,  in 
appearance,  careless  a  manner,  yet  he  did  it  with  so  great  a  guard  upon 
himself,  that  he  hardly  ever  gave  offence  to  any  that  sat  with  him,  and 
very  rarely  occasion  to  reproach  himself  for  his  inadvertency.  His  con- 
versation, too,  was  contrived  and  adapted  for  the  entertainment  of  all 
that  heard  him  j"  and,  in  his  introduction  of  serious  subjects,  he  was  so 
pnident,  "  both  as  to  measure  and  manner,  that  it  was  disagreeable  to 
none,  but  welcome  to  most."  Yet,  though  such  were  his  "  darling  sub- 
jects," there  was  no  topic  so  "  trifling,  and  so  much  out  of  his  own  way, 
but  he  would  pleasantly  enter  into  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  such  as  were  addicted  to  this  sort  of  conversation  and  pleased 
with  it.  A  noted  fox  hunter,  in  Yorkshire,  that  dined  with  him,  was 
surprised  at  his  entertaining  him  so  suitably  with  a  discourse  about 
horses,  and  said,  after  he  came  away,  that  surely  the  Archbishop  had  been 
reading  the  Gentleman's  Jockey.'' — p.  51. 

To  his  clergy,  too,   he  was  invariably  affable  and  hospitable. 

"  The  meanest  man  in  his  diocese  who  wore  a  gown"  being  welcome 
"  at  his  table  as  often  as  he  pleased  ;"  and  was  received  with  as  much 
kindness  and  civility  as  if  "  providence  had  set  them  both  upon  a  level." 
p.  52. 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  In  such  a  character  charity, 
in  tiie  uidcst  sense  of  the  Mord,  shone  pre-eminent;  it  was  not 
merely  the  charity  of  imparting  aiil  to  those  who  were  in  want,  it 
was  charity  in  the  gospel  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  good  will  to 
man  founded  on  love  to  God.  The  Editor  classes  it  under  three 
heads: — 1.  Resolving  doubts  and  removing  unnecessary  scruples 
of  conscience.  '2.  Making  peace  in  divided  families,  by  accom- 
modating their  ditferences.  3.  Acts  of  liberality  and  charity  to 
persons  in  want.  Proofs  of  these  are  annexed,  with  some  in- 
teresting letters  in  the  Appendix,  exemplifying  his  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding under  the  second  head  of  the  above  division.  His  ac- 
tual disbursements  under  the  third  head  were  astonishing;  he  de- 
cimated, in  the  first  place,  the  whole  profits  of  his  preferments 
and  estates,  the  distribution  of  which  fund  was  exclusive  of  most 
liberal  donations  in  numberless  other  cases,  particularly  to  his 
poorer  clergy. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  traits  which  marked  the  character  of  this 
excellent  man.  We  would  willingly,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
be  more  diffuse;  but  our  pages  admonish  us  that  we  are  drawing 
near  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  our  praise.  We  shall,  therefore, 
conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  in  the  words  of  his  biographer: 

"  By  these  acts  of  piety  and  charity  that  were  known,  let  those  be 
measured,  or  guessed  at,  that  were  not  known." — p.  60. 

From  his  deeds  we  would  now  follow  him  to  his  thoughts  :  and 
it  is  not  often  that  a  biographer  is  enabled  to  do  this ;  but  happily, 
in  the  present  instance,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  show,  not  only 
what  he  was  before  men,  but  before  God.  We  allude  to  an  inva- 
luable portion  of  the  work  before  us,  consisting  of  copious  extracts 
from  a  private  journal,  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recording 
his  thoughts  and  observations  upon  almost  every  transaction 
public  and  private  in  which  he  was  engaged.  This  diary,  it  is 
observed,  will 

"  form  a  guide  able  to  conduct  us  into  his  retirements,  and  to  show  him 
in  some  of  his  private  communications  with  heaven,  and  of  his  most  secret 
acts  of  religion."  —  p.  62. 

They,  indeed,  who  make  light  of  private  devotions,  and  of  all 
human  endeavours  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  daily  intercourse 
with  heaven,  will,  of  course,  pass  over  this  part  of  the  me- 
moirs. This  apprehension,  it  seems,  pressed  so  strongly  on 
the  compiler,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  suppressing  these 
extracts  from  the  diary;  his  motive  we  respect  and  can  fully  enter 
into ;  but  we  rejoice  that  he   was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
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regard  it.  It  appears  that  in  I688,  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Sharpe  began  to  enter  into  a  more  extraordinary  course  of  devo- 
tion and  private  exercise  of  piety  than  he  had  practised  before 
that  time.  By  a  reflection  upon  his  own  past  life,  minuted  1682, 
we  indeed  learn  that  he  had  for  several  years  lived  "  very  carefully ;" 
but  well  is  it  remarked,  that  the  charge  of  a  large  parish,  with  all 
its  routine  of  duties,  together  with  repeated  disappointments  and 
interruptions,  and  the  controversies  of  those  times,  were  enough 
to  disconcert  and  estrange  his  mind  from  that  placid  state  of  piety 
which  a  Christian  should  ever  aim  at  and  covet.  The  reader 
may  be  curious  to  learn  the  scenes  and  spots  consecrated  by  his 
hallowed  aspirations : — 

"  In  the  summer  time,  when  he  resided  at  Bishopsthorp,  and  when 
the  weEither  was  fair,  he  usually  offered  these  thanksgivings  sub  dio,  either 
in  his  garden  or  in  the  adjoining  fields  and  meadows,  whither  he  fre- 
quently walked  to  perform  his  devotions." — p.  78. 

Again,  when  the  plantations  which  he  had  made  in  his  garden 
were  grown  up  to  some  perfection,  he  changed  the  scene  of  his 
thanksgivings,  and  offered  them  up  in  a  particular  walk,  which 
from  thence  he  called  his  "  temple  of  praise."  It  was  a  close 
grass-plot  walk,  lying  north  and  south,  and  hedged  on  each  side 
with  yew,  so  thick  and  high  as  to  be  completely  shaded  at  all 
times  of  the  day  except  noon.  On  the  east  it  had  a  little  maze 
or  wilderness  that  grew  considerably.  The  entrance  into  it  at 
each  end  was  through  arches  made  in  a  lime  hedge,  and  the  view 
through  these  arches  immediately  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  horn- 
beam at  one  end,  and  a  fruit  wall  on  the  other.  So  that  from 
within  the  walk,  scarce  any  thing  was  to  be  seen  but  verdure  and 
the  open  sky  above.  In  this  close  walk,  and  in  the  adjoining 
maze,  we  are  assured  he  spent  many  a  happy  hour,  especially  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life.     Thus,  for  instance,  he  notes  in  1712  : — 

"  After  evening  prayers  I  walked  in  my  garden,  and  there,  in  my 
temple  of  praise,  poured  out  my  soul  to  God  in  an  unusual  ardent  manner, 
so  that  I  think  I  was  never  so  rapturously  devout  in  my  life." — p.  79. 

And   again,  the  parish  church  of  Acaster,  rurally  situated  in 

^     the  fields,  within  a  short  mile  of  his  palace,  was  another  favourite 

'     spot.     Thither  he   frequently  retired   alone,  and   made  its  little 

porch  his  oratory.     We  believe  there  are  few  amongst  our  readers 

who,  knowing  the  charm  of  going  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide, 

i     have  not,  like  the  Archbishop,  selected  their  own  secluded  spots, 

in  which  they  hear  a  voice  we   cannot  hear,  and   see  a  hand  we 

cannot  see, — spots  in  which  thoughts  and  deeds  of  times  passed 

make   their   deep    and   lasting  impressions ;  and  amongst  these 
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the  rctiionicnt  of  a  country  church  has  attractions  which  few  can 
resist. 

Wo  have  hitherto,  with  one  exception,  been  silent  respecting 
hisfaihnt's;  but  we  ratlier  <>hullv  alhide  to  another  as  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  superiority  and  strength  of  character,  fully  agree- 
ing with  the  editor,  that  if 

"  any  impartial  person  should  know  all  his  failures,  with  his  conduct  of 
or  luidcr  them,  he  would  rather  admire  and  love  him  the  more,  than 
esteem  him  the  less  for  them." — p.  89. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  then  that  his  prevailing  infirmity 
was  passion : — 

*'  the  most  prevalent  in  his  nature  was  choler ;  but  he  so  managed  and 
subdued  it,  that  oftentimes  when  he  was  angry,  it  could  hardly  be  per- 
ceived that  his  passion  was  stirred." — p.  89. 

He  who  can  at  all  times  thus  subdue  his  angry  feelings,  and 
controul  the  overflowings  of  an  irritable  temper,  has  achieved  a 
victory  which  renders  the  minor  skirmishes  with  our  failings  com- 
paratively insignificant. 

We  have  now  one  other  scene  of  his  life  to  touch  upon,  but  it 
is  the  most  important,  being  that  of  his  transition  from  his  earthly 
to  his  heavenly  state.  At  the  close  of  1713  his  appetite  failed 
him,  and  he  grew  very  weak  and  exceedingly  dispirited.  On 
Sunday,  Dec.  6,  he  attended  service  in  his  chapel  for  the  last 
time ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  following,  after  making  some  alter- 
ations in  his  will,  he  concluded  his  diary  (his  hand  being  grown 
so  unsteady  that  his  characters  are  scarcely  legible,)  with  these 
words : — 

"  All  well,  I  thank  God  ;  but  I  am  horribly  dull  and  dispirited  as  ever 
a  poor  man  was." — p.  91. 

The  next  day,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  set  out  for 
Bath,  but  his  strength  decreased,  his  memory  decayed — his  hour 
was  evidently  nigh  at  hand,  and  human  means  of  no  avail.  The 
approach  of  death  was  however  gradual;  he  grew  dail}' weaker 
and  weaker  :  all  that  was  particularly  observed  by  those  about 
him  was,  that  he  "  prayed  continually ;"  and  the  chief  token  by 
■which  they  perceived  how  his  strength  declined  was,  "  his  short- 
ening of  his  prayers."  A  little  before  he  expired,  ke  told  his 
lady  that  *'  he  should  be  happy."  The  last  words  he  said  were 
those  of  Mr.  Herbert — "  Ah,  my  dear  God,  though  I  am  clean  j 
forgot,"  &c.  He  had  these  words  often  in  his  mouth  while  he 
was  in  health ;  but  would  add,  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  much  dispi- 
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rited  when  he  wrote  them.     He  departed  this  life  Feb.  'i,  1713, 
aged  69. 

We  wish  for  a  moment  to  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  his 
dying  words  and  feelings.  It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  from 
being  in  a  strain  of  exultation  and  confidence,  they  are  rather 
doubtful,  not  to  say  desponding  in  their  style.  What  are  we  to 
infer  from  this?  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Herbert 
were  unprepared  for  death,  or  in  a  state  M'hich  justified  such  an 
absence  of  confidence  and  reasonable  assurance?  By  no  means  : 
and  we  allude  to  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  contrasting  these  dying 
Christians'  feelings  with  those  which  are  daily  forced  upon  our 
attention  in  the  published  narratives  of  criminals  whose  lives  have 
been  little  else  than  a  continued  series  of  vice.  Scarcely  an  assize 
elapses  but  the  pages  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  announce  in 
rhapsodies  the  happy  deaths  of  murderers,  and  the  exulting  assu- 
rance of  the  most  abandoned  criminals  that  all  will  be  well  with 
them.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  limit  the  power,  intentions,  or  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  but  we  would  put  it  to  the  sound  judgment  and 
common  sense  of  the  more  sober  and  rational  of  those  at  whose 
suggestion  this  confidence  is  imparted,  whether  they  act  wisely  or 
discreetly  in  so  doing?  He  who  stands  upon  the  very  verge  and 
threshold  of  eternity — who  is  upon  the  point  of  quitting  his  frail 
and  sinful  tenement  of  earth  for  the  unspotted  purity  of  the  World 
of  Spirits,  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  unless  his  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  enthusiastic  aberration,  impressed  with  an  awful  sense  of  his 
situation,  and  a  decent  sobriety,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  wild 
exultation  of  absolute  certainty.  He  will,  with  a  humble  and 
entire  reliance  on  his  Saviour,  be  preparing  to  meet  his  God  :  but 
while  with  the  dying  Christian  before  us,  he  trusts  that  "  all  is 
well,"  and  expresses  a  hope  of  happiness,  as  a  convicted  criminal 
suffering  for  his  misdeeds,  he  should  also  in  a  tenfold  degree  feel 
that  he  is  in  "  a  low  state,  a  poor  man  dull  and  dispirited,"  and 
his  soul  ought  not,  when  he  dwells  upon  the  past,  to  be  without 
its  peculiar  disquietings.  And  surely  such  would  be  fitter  and 
more  appropriate  sentiments  and  feelings  to  encourage  and  instil 
than  those  to  which  Ave  have  alluded ;  feelings  which  were  never 
sanctioned  by  him  who  died  upon  the  Cross,  and  which  must  in 
many  cases  operate  as  a  fatal  delusion  to  the  living,  and,  for  what 
we  know,  may  lead  the  dying  and  the  dead  to  fearful  disappoint- 
ment and  endless  remorse. 
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Art.  III.  —  Critical  Essays  on  Genesis,  Cli.  xx.,  and  on  St. 
Matthew,  Ch.  ii.  17.  18.,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
ri)USTEU,  15.1).  Chancellor  olAitllVrt,  and  Examining Cliaplaiii 
to  the  Lord  Jiishoj)  t)t' Linifiick.  Diihlin,  JMilliken.  London, 
T.  Cadell.     Svo.     pp.  80.     45. 

The  professed  aim  of  Mr.  Forster  in  the  publication  of  these 
Essays,  is  to  lower  the  estimation  of  the  modern  system  of  bibli- 
cal criticism.  With  this  view  he  endeavours  to  weaken  our  con- 
lidciice  in  the  judgment  of  its  founder,  by  an  examination  of  his 
hvpothesis  with  respect  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis:  and 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  one  of  its  favourite  theories,  by  show- 
ing, that  its  assistance  is  not  required  in  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  majority  of  modern  commentators  have  most  willingly 
resorted  to  its  aid;  namely,  in  the  exposition,  or  rather,  the  ex- 
plaining away  of  the  declaration  of  St.  Matthew,  (ch.  ii.  17,  18,) 
that  in  the  murder  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem  a  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  "  fuUilled." 

The  hvpothesis  of  Simon  (the  reputed  father  of  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Forster  alludes)  with  respect  to  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  as  stated  iu  his  "  Histoire  Ciitique,"  is,  that  it  has 
sutVered  transposition,  and  now  occupies  a  different  situation  in 
the  text,  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally  placed  by  its  author. 
His  idea  of  the  origin  of  this  supposed  perturbation  of  the  order 
of  Scripture  will  be  noticed  hereafter;  for  the  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  Simon  produces  the  example  of  this 
chapter,  as  the  "foundational  evidence"  of  the  existence  of  the 
evil,  to  account  for  which  his  general  theory  is  proposed;  it  is 
clear,  that  if  the  example  itself  be  found  inefficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, our  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  one,  who  thus  brings 
forward  a  theory,  however  ingenious,  to  account  for  a  fact,  the 
very  existence  of  which  is  problematical,  will  be  very  materially 
shaken. 

Mr.  Forster,  therefore,  in  the  former  of  the  two  Essays  before 
us,  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  transposition  in  question  is  not 
only  inicalled  for  by  the  necessity,  but  untenable  upon  a  fair 
statement  of  the  probabilities,  of  the  case;  and,  in  this  view, 
first  directs  his  attention  to  the  subversion  of  the  only  argument 
alleged  by  Simon  in  its  favour,  and  upon  which  that  learned  critic 
is  content  to  rest  his  cause.  This  argument  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
than  an  assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  Sarah's  being,  at  the 
advanced  age  at  which  the  transaction  took  place,  the  object  of 
Abimelec's  love.     "  11  est  dit,"says  Simon,"  que  leroi  Abimelec 
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devint  amonreux  de  Sara  :  et  cependant  I'historien  avoit  deja  dit, 
uii  pen  auparavaut,  que  Sara  et  Abraham  etoient  fort  avances  eu 
age."  The  age  of  Abraham  himself,  at  this  time,  appears,  from 
Gen.  xvii.  1,  to  have  been  ninety-nine;  and,  from  Gen.  xvii.  17, 
we  learn,  that  Sarah  was  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband. 

In  reply  to  this  incomparable  argument  for  the  transposition 
contended  for,  it  might  seem  sufficient,  with  Mr.  Forster,  to  ob- 
serve, that,  taking  the  other  parts  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded as  they  stand,  the  age  of  Sarah,  compared  with  the  then 
ordinary  durations  of  life,  did  not  exceed  that,  at  which  experi- 
ence shows  it  not  to  be  uncommon,  even  now,  for  women  to  be- 
come the  objects  of  very  passionate  admiration :  nay,  that  par- 
ticular examples  miglit  be  cited  from  more  modern  histories,  of 
females  who  retained  their  charms  to  an  age,  comparativehj,  far 
exceeding  that  of  Sarah.  But  in  the  case  before  us  it  should  more 
especially  be  remembered,  that,  though  both  Abraham  and  Sarah 
had  indeed,  before  the  revelation  of  her  approaching  conception, 
given  up  the  hope  of  children,  their  journey  to  Gerar  took  place, 
after  so  much  at  least  of  the  vigour,  if  not  the  comeliness,  of  youth 
had  been  restored  to  the  latter  as  is  implied  in  her  becoming  a 
mother.  The  whole  affair,  which  Simon  seems  most  unaccounta- 
bly to  have  forgotten,  was  miraculous;  and,  to  quote  the  just  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Forster  upon  it, 

"  it  would  be  doing  sad  injustice  to  the  present  subject,  to  speak  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah  as  of  ordinary  human  beings.  By  the  pre-ordain- 
nient  and  solemn  benediction  of  Jehovah,  these  favoured  individuals  had 
been  set  apart  to  become  the  ancestors  of  God's  chosen  people, — to 
become  the  parents  of  the  promised  seed.  It  seemed  fitting  to  unerring 
Wisdom  to  prove  the  faith  of  the  patriarch,  by  withholding  from  his 
earnest  expectation  the  heir  of  the  promise,  until  both  father  and  mother 
'  were  well  stricken  in  years.'  But  Divine  Providence  generally  em- 
ploys natural  and  ordinary  means,  for  the  accomplishment  even  of  its 
most  extraordinary  dispensations.  Sarah,  therefore,  being  constituted, 
from  the  beginning,  the  pre-appointed  mother  of  the  Child  of  Promise, 
we  may  well  conceive  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  Disposer  to  have  so 
ordered  it,  that  her  constitution  should  be  originally  endued  with, 
and  should  retain,  to  the  appointed  period  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  a  buoy- 
ancy and  freshness,  which  would  discover  themselves  in  the  life  and 
freshness  of  her  countenance  and  port.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Abimelec 
saw  her  in  the  very  year  which  immediately  preceded  the  birth  of  Isaac  ; 
between  the  periods  of  God's  last  renewal  of  the  promise  unto  Abraham, 
and  of  its  blessed  consummation :  an  interval  in  which,  if  at  any  one 
moment  in  the  hfe  of  Sarah,  the  agency  of  the  heavenly  blessing  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  peculiarly  operative  in  renovating  her  frame." 
—pp.  19,  20. 

In  illustration  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  health   and 
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streii'jth  ti)  a  vory  advanced  age,  in  a  niiicli  later  period  of  the 
sacred  historv,  Mr.  Forster  notices  the  striking  declaration  of 
Caleb  to  .losluia,  when  he  claimed  of  him  the  land,  which  forty- 
five  vears  before  had  been  promised  to  him,  as  the  reward  of  his 
faithful  execution  of  his  trust,  M'hen  sent  with  the  other  spies  to 
view  the  Land  of  Promise.  "  ]5ehold,"  says  he,  "  the  Lord  hath 
kept  7/11'  alive,  as  he  said,  these  forty  and  five  years;  and  now,  lo, 
1  am  this  day  fourscore  and  Jive  years  old.  As  yet  /  am  as 
strong  this  day,  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sentj7ie;  as  my 

STKKNGTH  WAS  THEN,  EVEN  SO  IS  MY  STRENGTH  NOW%  TOR  WAR." 

— Josh.  xiv.  10,  11.  And  in  like  manner  we  are  told  of  Moses 
himself,  that,  though  "  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he 
died,  his  eye  teas  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." — Deut. 
XX xiv.  7. 

With  respect,  however,  to  one  point,  the  assumption  of  Simon 
that  Abimelec  was  in  love  tvith  (amoureux  de)  Sarah,  and  that 
therefore  we  must  suppose,  "  que  Dieu  avoit  rendu  a  Sara  toute 
la  beaute  qu'elle  avoit  eue  dans  sa  jeunesse;"  we  cannot  help 
observing,  in  support  of  Mr.  Forster's  argument,  that  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  history,  either,  that  it  was  any  remarkable  beauty 
of  Sarah  that  influenced  Abimelec,  or,  that  he  was  indeed  in  love 
with  her  at  all.  He  seems  rather,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  have  "  sent  and  taken"  her,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  her  arrival  within  his  dominion.  This  was  at  least 
so  usual,  that  Abraham,  to  all  appearance,  expected  it  as  much 
now,  as  he  did  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  M'ent  down  into 
Egypt:  and  provided  against  any  evil,  which,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  might  be  likely  to  happen  to  himself,  by  a  similar  stra- 
tagem. An  incident  of  the  same  kind  is  recorded  in  the  life  of 
Isaac;  and  from  the  general  tone  of  the  narrative  one  should  al- 
most be  led  to  imagine,  that  the  single  restriction  in  this  respect 
imposed,  whether  by  the/ manners  or  the  religion  of  the  times,  on 
these  barbarous  and  petty  kings,  was  with  reference  to  the  loife 
of  another;  a  restriction,  by  the  way,  which  seems,  at  times,  to 
have  put  the  life  of  the  husband  himself  in  jeopardy.  With  such 
a  license  existing,  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  at  any  anomaly 
which  might  grow  out  of  it,  and  the  mere  waywardness  of  unre- 
strained indulgence  might,  without  the  supposition  of  any  par- 
ticular attraction  in  the  object,  sufficiently  account,  were  it  ne- 
cessary, or  Avere  the  thing  itself  probably  to  be  inferred  from  the 
narrative,  even  for  Abimelec's  assumed  love  for  Sarah. 

Mr.  Forster  may  therefore  well  pronounce  P.  Simon's  applica- 
tion of  his  theory  of  transposition  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  to  be  "  altogether  needless,"  alike  "  uncalled  for  by  the 
circumstances  and  reason  of  the  case." — p.  23. 
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But  having  shown  it  to  be  "  unnecessary,^'  he  proceeds  to  de- 
monstrate that  it  woukl  he  "  absurd." 

To  render  intelligible  his  very  ingenious  and  most  satisfactory 
reasoning  in  this  part  of  his  Essay,  it  -will  now  be  necessary  to 
state,  how,  in  the  opinion  of  P.  Simon,  the  dislocation  of  the 
passage,  for  which  he  contends,  probably  originated.  This  he 
refers  to  the  mode  in  which  the  earlier  books  were  written  and 
put  together.  "  On  ecrivoit  autrefois,"  he  observes,  "  les  livres 
sur  de  petites  feuilles,  qu'on  se  contentoit  le  plus  souvent  de 
rouler  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  autour  d'un  petit  baton,  sans  les 
coudre  ensemble.  11  est  arriv6  que  comme  on  n'a  pas  eu  assez 
de  soin  de  conserver  I'ordre  de  ces  anciennes  feuilles  au  rouleaux, 
la  disposition  des  matieres  a  regu  quelque  changement." 

If  no  other  security  for  their  preserving  their  right  order  existed, 
than  the  care  which  misht  be  taken  in  rollino-  and  unrolling  these 
"  historical  fragments,"  for  the  purpose  of  reading  or  consultation, 
the  chance  of  their  retaining  their  proper  stations  might  seem 
perhaps  but  small.  Still,  whatever  derangement  may  have  been 
subsequently  introduced,  at  the  time  of  composition,  at  least,  the 
several  portions  of  the  history  would  naturally  occur  in  their  right 
order.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  a  true  critic,  therefore,  in  any  case 
of  uncertainty  subsequently  arising,  to  inquire,  whether  or  not 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  writing  or  composition  itself,  which  may 
enable  us  to  fix,  with  certainty  or  probability,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  true  position  of  the  supposed  dis- 
located passage.  It  is  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  such 
a  verification  of  the  place  which  the  passage  before  ought  to  fill, 
and  consequent  justification  of  the  actual  state  of  the  sacred  text, 
that  Mr.  Forster  is,  we  think,  eminently  happy.  Simon  does  not 
venture  to  say  where  he  would  have  it  stand ;  but  his  argument 
against  its  present  situation  implies,  that  it  must  be  placed  "  some- 
where prior  to  the  seventeenth  chapter;  the  latter  chapter,  and 
to  verse  5  of  the  twenty-first  inclusive,  imdeniably  containing  the 
occurrences  of  one  and  the  same  year."  Now,  that  such  a  posi- 
tion of  the  chapter  is  impossible,  Mr.  Forster  thus  demonstrates  : 

"  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  I  pause  upon  a  circumstance,  minute 
indeed,  yet  among  the  most  remarkable  and  most  worthy  of  remark,  of 
the  biographical  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful.  I  speak  of  the  two-fold  coumiandment  given  by  Jehovah, 
in  the  course  of  this  memorable  interview  between  God  and  his  chosen 
servant,  that  '  Abram '  and  '  Sarai '  should  thenceforward  lay  aside  those 
names,  received  from  man,  and  derived  through  heathen  ancestors,  and 
should  receive  and  adopt  other  names,  conferred  on  them  by  the  voice  of 
the  Most  High  God,  and  imposed  by  the  present  ministration  of  Heaven. 
'  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face  ;   and  God  talked  with  bim,  saying  :  As  for 
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luc,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many 
nations.  Neither  shall  thy  luunc  he  any  more  called  Abnwi ;  but  thy 
niune  shall  be  Aukaham  :  for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee.' 
(Cicn.  xvii.  3 — 5.)  '  And  God  said  unto  Auraiiam,  As  for  Sarai  thy  wife, 
thou  shalt  not  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  Sakah  shall  her  name  be.'  (Gen. 
xvii.  !;■).) 

"  The  proverbial  reverence  of  the  ancient  Jewish  copyists  for  the  inte- 
grity of  the  sacred  text,  (a  reverence  which,  to  this  day,  sets  at  defiance 
all  imputation  of  wilful  deliberate  falsification  of  MSS.  in  the  execution 
of  their  task,)  is  matter  of  unquestioned  notoriety.  But  if  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  more  imperative  than  anotiier  for  the  exercise  of  this 
reverential  accuracy  of  transcription,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  placed  in 
the  religious  preservation  of  the  distinction  between  the  humanly-be- 
stowed and  the  divinely-appointed  names  of  the  Father  and  the  Mother 
of  the  faithful.  T/ie  sing/e  letters  added  in  the  one  instance  (dti« 
Dma«),  and  substituted  in  the  other  (mti>  nir),  by  the  instant  command- 
ment of  Jehovah,  /mist  have  acquired  and  retained,  in  the  eyes  of  Jewish 
piety  and  patriotism,  on  every  principle  of  conscience  and  prepossession 
of  the  heart,  which  characteristically  distinguished  f/te  Israelite  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  a  value  and  a  sacrednes-s  incommunicably  and  unchange- 
ably their  own. 

"  In  the  controverted  narrative  of  the  present  twentieth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  divinely-enlarged  name  Abraham,  and  the  divinely-altered 
name  Sarah,  recur,  the  former  in  eight,  the  latter  in  five,  several  examples. 
The  theoretical  translocation  proposed  for  our  adoption,  in  this  instance, 
by  P.  Simon,  will  require  that  we  tlirovt^  back  this  twentieth  chapter  to 
a  place  in  the  sacred  history  certainly  prior  to  the  seventeenth.  But  the 
seventeenth  chapter,  we  have  seen,  contains  the  recoi'd  of  that  interview 
in  which  Almighty  God  imposed  their  prophetic  and  spiritual  names  on 
his  chosen  servant  and  handmaiden  :  consequently,  in  order  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  P.  Simon's  hypothesis  of  an  accidental  translocation  of 
Gen.  XX,,  we  are  driven  upon  the  monstrous  assumption,  that  by  the 
Jewish  transcribers,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  chapter,  the  integrity 
of  the  sacred  text,  in  one  of  its  most  sacred  and  inviolable  features,  has 
been  wilfully  and  deliberately  invaded  and  violated  through  a  series  of 
THIRTEEN'  DISTINCT  EXAMPLES, — has  bccn  ivUfully  aud  deliberately  in- 
vaded and  violated,  in  five  instances  by  litei'al  substitutions,  and  in  eight 
instances  by  literal  additions." — pp.  24 — 27. 

A  more  complete  refutation  of  an  unfounded,  though  plausible 
theory,  than  that  contained  in  the  above  extract,  will  not  easily 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  theological  controversy,  nor  perhaps 
a  more  effectual  warning  against  the  "  wanton  attempts  "  of  Simon 
and  his  followers,  "  to  make  order  give  place  to  confusion,  fact  to 
hypothesis,  the  sacred  truth  of  history  to  the  fallacies  of  a  daring 
speculation." — p,  27. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  second  of  the  two  Essays,  in  which 
Mr.  Forster  considers  the  connexion  between  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  (ch.  xxxi.  15.)  with  respect  to  the   voice  of  weeping 
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heard  in  Ramah,  and  the  account  given  by  St.  Matthew  (ch.  ii.) 
of  the  slauohter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem.  The  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Forster  of  this  connexion  is,  we  believe,  ongmal ;  and 
even  those  who,  with  ourselves,  find  difficulty  in  subscribing  to 
this  interpretation  of  St.  Matthew's  allusion,  will  have  none,  we 
think,  in  admitting  its  ingenuity,  or  the  ability  with  which  every 
suggestion  in  its  favour  is  brought  forv«ard.  The  point  which 
Mr.  Forster  endeavours  to  establish  will  be  best  understood  from 
his  own  statement  of  his  hypothesis. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  says  the  learned  writer,  "  to  be  a  very  inade- 
quate mode  of  considering  the  present  subject,  to  refer  our  inquiries  to 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  and  to  the  event  which  this  prophecy  is 
understood  to  have  immediately  predicted,  without  reverting  at  the  same 
time  to  the  historical  incident  on  which  the  prophecy,  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  16, 
was  grounded.  For,  1  think,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  his- 
torical incident.  Gen.  xxxv.  16 — 19,  whence  the  prophecy  was  evidently 
deduced,  is  itself  a  direct  tj/pe,  not  of  the  event  immediately  referred  to 
by  Jeremiah,  but  of  that  to  which  St.  Matthew  applies  the  prophet's  pre- 
diction ;  which  prediction,  in  my  apprehension,  constitutes  a  middle 
term  and  a  connecting  link  between  the  original  historical  type  and  the 
event  in  which  the  historical  type  found  its  hteral  fulfilment.  I  therefore 
consider  the  application  by  St.  Matthew  of  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  to  the  murder 
of  the  Innocents,  as  an  adjudgment  which  authoritatively  establishes  the 
connexion  between  the  death-bed  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  16 — 19.)  and 
the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16.)  as  the  type  and  anti-type,"-^ 
pp.  32,  33. 

The  passage  in  Genesis,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  And  they  (Jacob  and  his  family)  journeyed  from  Bethel ;  and  there 
was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath ;  and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she 
had  hard  labour.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  was  in  hard  labour, 
that  the  midwife  said  unto  her.  Fear  not,  thou  shalt  have  this  son  also. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was  in  departing,  (for  she  died,)  that 
she  called  his  name  Benoni  (marginal  reading,  "  the  son  of  my  sorrow,")  : 
but  his  father  called  him  Benjamin  (marginal  reading,  "  the  son  of  the 
right  hand,") .  And  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath, 
which  is  Bethlehem." 

And  Mr.  Forster's  notion  is— 

"  that  Jeremiah  diverted,  from  its  proper  object,  to  his  immediate  pur- 
pose, the  prophetic  type.  Gen.  xxxv.  16—19,  in  the  way  oi  accommoda- 
tion;  and  that  St.  Matthew,  by  referring  the  prediction,  Jer.  xxxi.  15, 
to  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem,  for  its  true  fulfilment,  has  accomplished 
the  final  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  permitting  the  temporary  discussion 
of  the  foregoing  place  of  Genesis  by  the  Prophet,  viz.,  the  authoritative 
re-union  of  this  prophetic  type  with  its  real  anti-type,  through  the  medium 
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of  n  prophecy,  couched  in  terms  sufficiently  aft'ecting,  to  do  justice  to 
the  (lerply  tragical  event,  to  which  it  was  meant,  ultimately,  to  be  ap- 
plied, "—p.  34, 

III  tlic  establishment  of  this  theory,  Mr.  Forster  is,  we  think, 
less  successful  than  in  his  refutation  of  P.  Simon's  hypothesis. 
As  a  specimen  of  ingenious  criticism,  the  present  Essay  is  not 
indeed  inferior  to  the  former;  and  its  consideration  would  open 
a  lar<ie  field  of  various  and  not  uninteresting  discussion.  But  the 
length  tt)  which  we  have  been  carried  in  our  notice  of  the  Essay 
on  Gen.  xx.  prevents  our  doing  more  in  reference  to  that  before 
us,  than  present  its  results  to  our  readers,  which  we  will  do  in  the 
words,  in  which  ISIr.  Forster  himself  "  briefly  recapitulates  the 
heads  of  his  analysis ;"  referring  them  to  the  book  itself  for  the 
fuller  development  of  his  argument. 

"  1.  Bkthlehem  is  the  scene  of  the  historical  type.  Gen.  xxxv.  16 — 
19;  but  the  sc6ne,  in  its  prophetical  application,  Jer.  xxxi.  15 — 17, 
is  laid  in  Ramah.  The  proxmate  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy, 
accordingly,  took  place  at  Ramah  :  but  Bethlehem,  and  not  Ramah, 
is  the  scene  of  the  remote  fulfilment,  both  of  the  intermediate  prophecy, 
and  of  the  original  historical  type. 

"  2.  The  subject  of  the  original  type  is,  Rachel,  at  the  point  of  death, 
weeping  over  her  infant  son.  The  subject  of  the  intermediate  prophecy 
is,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  '  because  they  were  not.'  In  the 
proximate  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel  is  only 
the  emblem  of  Judea,  weeping  over  her  captive  people,  who  were  yet 
alive,  of  every  sex  and  age.  In  the  remote  fulfilment  of  both  type  and 
prophecy,  Rachel  is  the  representative  of  the  bereaved  mothers  of  Beth- 
lehem, weeping  for  their  slaughtered  infant  sons. 

"  3.  A  principal  incident  of  the  historical  type  is,  the  death  of  Rachel. 
Rachel,  in  the  history,  dies,  as  it  were,  in  place  of  her  son  Benjamin,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  Ephrath,  A  principal  incident  of  the  inter- 
mediate prophecy  answering  to  this,  is  the  death  of  Rachel's  children. 
Both  incidents  are  without  parallel,  in  the  proocijnate  accomplishment  of 
the  prediction,  Jer.  xxxi.  15  — 17.  But,  in  the  remote  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  and  of  the  prophetical  type,  a  striking  parallel  to  both  incidents 
is  presented  ;  in  the  death  of  the  Bethlehemitish  male-children,  whom 
Herod  slew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  ;  and  who  died,  as  it  were, 
in  the  place  of  the  infant  Messiah,  even  as  Rachel  had  died,  in  the  stead 
of  Benjamii\  her  son. 

"  4.  Another  leading  incident  of  the  history  is,  the  unexpected  pre- 
servation, from  a  premature  death,  of  the  infant  Benjamin.  This  incident 
is,  in  substance,  preserved  in  the  prophecy  ;  but  in  the  proximate  applica- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  it  means  no  more  than  the  preservation  of  the 
Jewish  people,  during  the  captivity.  While,  in  the  remote  fulfilment, 
both  of  the  type  and  the  prophecy,  it  is  literally  accompHshed,  in  the 
miraculous  preservation,  from  a  premature  death,  of  the  holy  child, 
Jesus. 
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"  5.  The  son  of  Rachel  was  named,  1.  '  Benoni,'  or,  '  the  Son  of 
my  Sorrow;'  and,  2.  '  Benjamin,'  or,  '  the  Son  of  the  Right  Hand:' 
he  was,  consequently,  (the  general  typical  of  the  two  transactions  being 
always  understood,)  a  prophetic  type  of  Him,  who  was  hereafter  to  be 
born  also  in  Bethlehem.  For  Christ  was,  1.  '  a  man  of  Sorrow,' 
and,  2.  '  the  man  of  God's  right  hand  ;'  and,  consequently,  stands  in 
the  strict  relation  of  anti-type  to  the  Son  of  Rachel,  whose  two-fold 
name  he  bears.  This  remarkable  coincidence,  (which,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  has  escaped  the  commentators,)  is  peculiar  to  the  original  passage 
of  Genesis,  and  the  fulfilment  in  the  Gospel. 

"  6.  In  the  history,  Rachel,  the  mother  of  '  Benoni,'  or,  '  Benjamin/ 
the  prophetic  type  of  the  Messiah,  was  conducted  by  her  husband, 
Jacob,  to  the  entrance  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  eve  of  the  birth  of  her  Son. 
In  the  Gospel,  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  the  ti-ue  anti-type  of  '  Ben- 
jamin,' or,  '  Benoni,'  was,  in  like  manner,  conducted  to  Bethlehem,  by 
her  husband  Joseph,  on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

"  7.  The  promise  to  Rachel,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  is,  '  they' 
(thy  children)  '  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy.'  This 
promise,  it  is  true,  was,  in  part,  fulfilled  in  a  proximate  accomplishment 
of  the  prediction,  by  the  return  of  the  children  of  the  captivity,  in  the 
third  generation,  from  Babi/lon.  But,  in  the  remote  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophetic  promise  to  Rachel  was  more 
literally,  and  far  more  transcendantly  fulfilled,  in  the  return  of  the  child 
Jesus,  the  great  anti-type  of  her  son,  Benjamin,  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

"  Lastly. — In  the  historical  type,  Rachel,  when  herself  at  the  point 
of  death,  is  encouraged  '  not  to  fear,'  by  the  consideration  that  her 
child,  Benjamin,  should  live.  In  the  intermediate  prophecy,  she  is,  in 
like  manner,  cheered  in  her  last  moments,  by  a  similar  assurance, — 
*  there  is  hope  in  mine  end,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thy  children  shall  come 
free.'  Which  prophetic  assurances  could  supply  (to  the  Rachel  of  the 
Prophet  especially)  adequate  grounds  of  consolation,  only  as  pointing 
prospectively  to  the  Advent,  the  miraculous  preservation,  and  the  coming 
again  out  of  Egypt,  of  '  the  Hope  of  Israel,'  of  '  Him  who  should  be 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  King  of  the  Jews." 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  felicity  of  many  of  the 
coincidences  thus  traced  between  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  that  of  our  Lord's  nativity.  In  the  drawing  out  of  the 
parallel,  we  easily  recognise  the  same  hand,  which  has  elsewhere 
60  ably  illustrated  the  resemblance  between  Moses,  and  "  that 
prophet  like  unto  himself,"  of  whom  Moses  spake.*  But  neither 
can  we  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances, which,  on  a  closer  inspection,  prevent  our  giving  that  full 
assent  to  Mr.  Forster's  hypothesis,  to  which,  at  first  sight,  it  may 
seem  entitled.  Into  the  statement  of  these,  however,  we  cannot 
now  enter ;  they  will  probably  suggest  themselves  to  many,  who, 

*  See  "  Discourses  principally  on  Subjects  of  Scripture  History,  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  Forster,  B.D." 
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like  ourselves,  are  far  from  looking  \vith  a  friendly  eye  on  that 
theory  of  aceonunodation,  the  a})i)lication  of  which,  in  a  particuUir 
instance,  Mr.  Forster's  elucidation  of  the  passage  before  us  is  in- 
tended to  supersede.  At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  admit, 
that  among  those,  whose  minds  revolt  at  the  seeming  difficulties 
of  the  literal  interpretation  of  St.  Matthew's  language,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Forster  will  probably  obtain  a  more  favourable 
reception,  than  with  those,  whose  judgments  are  in  some  degree 
affected  bv  their  comparative  insensibility  to  those  difficulties. 
To  ns  it  appears,  (and  the  very  attention  we  have  given  to  Mr. 
Forster's  Essay  has  only  confirmed  us  in  this  view  of  the  subject,) 
that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  reconcile  what  is  called  the  proxi- 
mate accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  with  the  words  in  which  it 
is  delivered,  than  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  prophecy, 
where  it  stands,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  direct  allusion  to  the 
event  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  In  the  explanation  of  that  allu- 
sion we  look,  not  to  the  intention  of  Jeremiah,  to  which  alone  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  of  accommodation  refer,  and  would  con- 
fine us,  but  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  we  con- 
ceive the  declaration  of  St.  Matihew  to  be  an  authoritative  expo- 
sition ;  and  which  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  we  believe  to 
have  suggested  the  use  of  expressions,  the  full  sense  and  scope  of 
which  was  little  apprehended  by  the  prophets  who  uttered  them. 
But  we  forbear,  and  in  taking  leave  of  our  acute  and  learued  Es- 
sayist, we  have  only  to  express  our  regret  that,  in  travelling  towards 
the  same  object,  even  the  best  friends  will  sometimes  differ  in  the 
selection  of  the  road. 


Art.  IV. — Ccesar  and  God;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  in  Leicester,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  2.1^ 
1826,  before  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  pre- 
viously to  the  Election  of'  the  Mayor  for  the  Year  ensuing.  By 
Edward  Thomas  V^aughan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Lei- 
cester, and  Rector  of  Foston,  Leicestershire.  Leicester,  T. 
Combe  and  Son.     London,  Baldwin  and  Co.     1826.    pp.68. 

When  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  astounded  the  Whiggish  ears  of  the 
good  citizens  of  London,  by  his  well-known  Fifth-of-November 
Sermon,  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  whom 
Toland  characterized,  with  much  aptitude,  as  "  a  person  of  mo- 
derate wit,  but  a  Tory  in  the  highest  degree,"  in  an  evil  hour  to 
himself,  proposed  to  the  assembled  Court  of  Aldermen,  that  the 
obnoxious  Discourse  should  be  printed  and  the  Preacher  should 
be  thanked,  both   at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation.     Never^ 
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from  the  moment  in  which  the  Fallen  Archangel  encountered  "  a 
dismal  universal  hiss"  when  he  anticipated  "  high  applause,"  from 
the  throats  of  his  consulting  Peers,  were  hopes  more  bitterly 
dashed.  The  motion  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  the 
Preacher  was  reduced  to — publish  for  himself. 

But  it  was  upon  this  very  defeat  that  all  Sacheverell's  future 
fame  (and  no  one  ever  had  more  in  his  generation)  was  esta- 
blished. He  did  publish  for  himself,  at  the  command  (as  his 
Preface  informs  us)  of  the  aforesaid  Lord  Mayor.  A  hot-headed 
and  injudicious  Impeachment  followed;  and  the  Kingdom  was 
in  a  blaze,  from  Tweed-mouth  to  the  Land's-End,  in  defence  of 
the  High-Church  Champion.  Broken  windows  and  broken 
heads,  mixed  with  all  the  other  whims,  humours,  and  fantasies, 
which  distinguish  an  English  mob,  ensued  in  rapid  succession. 
If  die  Queen  set  foot  out  of  her  Palace,  her  equipage  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  eager  rabble,  deafening  the  Royal  ears  with  shouts 
of"  God  bless  your  Majesty!  We  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  Dr» 
Sacheverell !"  Chapels  were  assailed;  Effigies  of  the  odious 
Managers  in  the  Commons  were  publicly  committed  to  the 
flames;  Dissenters  were  hooted  through  the  streets  like  mad 
dogs ;  and  the  march  of  the  condemned  Doctor,  through  remote 
distiicts  of  the  Island,  was  a  perpetual  triumph  and  a  continued 
festivity.     As  a  contemporary  observed. 

Per  Graihn  populos,  mediasque  per  Elidis  urbes 
Ibat  avails,  Dkumque  sibi  poscebat  honores. 

But  it  is  not  every  Preacher  who  meets  with  his  deserts.  Not 
all  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  themselves  summoned  in  person 
to  answer  at  the  Bar  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  nor 
can  boast  of  having  their  Sermons  (however  worthy  of  such  dis- 
tinction) burned  by  the  hands  of  the  Common  Hangman.  And 
this  may  arise,  in  part,  from  the  more  gentle  and  complying 
nature  of  our  modern  Bodies  Corporate.  The  Worshipful  the 
Mayor,  the  Mayor  Elect,  the  Aldermen,  the  Common  Council- 
men,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Ancient  and  Loyal  Borough 
of  Leicester,  are  men  of  another  guise  from  that  which  marked 
their  London  brethren,  A.D.  1709-  They  have  taken  upon 
themselves  earnestly  to  request  Mr.  Vaughan,  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  "  very  able  and  excellent  Sermon,"  now  before  us;  and, 
not  content  with  testifying  their  approbation  through  a  barren 
Imprimatur,  they  have  moreover  drawn  upon  the  Corporation 
Revenues  to  defray  the  charges  of  Foolscap  and  Hot-pressing. 

Mr.Vaughan,  as  we  believe,  is  well  known  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood  as  a  very  Zealous  Minister.  He  writes  himself 
"  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  and  Rector  of  Foston,  Lei- 
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•ccstorshire;"  and  hence  we  deduce  (whatever  misgivings  might 
otherwise  assail  us)  that  he  has  sometime  been  ordained  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  tlie  Church  of  Enghuid,  and  therefore,  tliat  he 
has  subscribed  her  Articles.  His  former  publications  are  neither 
very  bulky  nor  very  numerous.  The  chief  appear  to  be  some 
Essays,  entitled  T/,e  Truth,  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII. 
VUI.  at  V)d.  each;  antl  a  tolerably  thickish  Octavo,  The  Calvin- 
istic  Clergy  defended,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Calvin  maintained. 
But  his  magnnni  opus,  and,  as  we  doubt  not,  that  upon  which  he 
mainly  hopes  to  build  his  permanent  Theological  reputation,  is 
this  very  laudable  and  Mayor-exhorting  Discourse  which  he  pro- 
nounced on  the  last  Festival  of  St.  Matthew. 

Our  task,  in  reviewing  this  Sermon,  must  be  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  display  of  passages;  for  in  itself  it  admits  neither  of 
exposition  nor  of  paraphrase,  nor  can  it  be  elucidated  by  any  com- 
mentary. Magister  Vaughan  et  sui  amici  sunt  tales  qui  inquirunt 
sccreta  Scripturorum,  quce  non  possunt  intelligi  ah  omnibus,  nisi  qui 
•sunt  iUuminuti  a  Domino.  He  plunges,  at  one  step,  into  the  vast 
profound  of  his  own  peculiar  Divinity;  and  those  who  are  unable 
to  ascertain,  from  himself,  the  precise  meaning  of  his  idiomatic 
language,  must  seek  for  it  in  vain  elsewhere.  How  far  we  are 
among  this  number  it  is  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  avow  : 
thus  much,  however,  we  may  unscrupulously  state,  that  Mr.  .J 
Vaughan  has  astonished  us;  that  we  regard  him  with  unfeigned  |f 
admiration ;  and  that  we  consider  his  Intellect  to  spring  from  a 
hitherto  unparalleled  generation.  It  must  have  been  begotten, 
unless  we  greatly  mistake,  by  a  cross  between  the  pseudo-spirit- 
ualism of  Swedenborg  and  the  metaphysico-mystification  of  Kant. 

From  Matthew,  xxii.  21.  Mr.  Vaughan  first  explains  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  injunction  was  given  of  rendering  to 
Caesar  and  God  their  separate  things.  Our  Lord,  it  seems, 
had  "  three  distinct  rencontres  with  the  Pharisees  ;"  He  "  cut  his 
crafty  venomous  interrogators  to  the  heart;"  and  He  "  sprang  a 
countermine  upon  his  antagonists"  when  they  sought  to  entrap 
him  in  discourse.  But  as  Mr.  Vaughan  uses  his  own  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  preference  to  the  authorized  version  (a  prac- 
tice now  and  then  of  infinite  convenience),  it  is  but  fair  that  we 
should  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  precise  words  upon 
which  his  reasoning  is  grounded :  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  more 
necessary,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  some  occasions  on  which 
they  might  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  recognizing  the  Scriptures 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  under  their  new  costume. 
"  Then  the  Pharisees,  having  gone  forth,  consulted  together  how 
the^/  mai/  have  entrapped  him  in  discourse,"  (otto;?  uvtov  TrayiSsuVo;- 
ffiv,)  Matt.  xxii.  15.  "  Having  gone  forth,"  we  are  ti^ld,  "  imjilies 
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that  they  left  their  own  houses  severally,  and  met  together  by 
concert  and  appointment."  Now  we  think  that  Mr.  Vaughan, 
notwithstanding  his  extensive  Biblical  labours,  will  be  puzzled 
to  find  an  authority  for  such  a  paraphrase  of  the  very  simple  word 
7rO|55tfilyTej ;  which,  in  good  truth,  in  this  place,  means  no  other 
than  having  gone  away  or  departed;  sc.  from  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  who  had  before,  as  we  are  told,  been  addressing  them. 
On  the  j^ast  sense,  which  Mr.  Vaughan  invariably  affixes  to  the 
Aorists,  all  comment  would  be  thrown  away.  He  proceeds, 
"  are  we  at  liberty  to  have  paid"  (lovvai,  to  be  m  the  habit  of 
paying)  "  the  Census  to  Caesar."  "  Shall  ice  have  given  or  shall 
we  not  have  given  ?"  (Scoju-sv  '^  /x>j  ddoixsv.  Matt.  xxii.  17.) — "  But 
Jesus  having  known  their  malicioitsness  in  this  particular"  (ttov)]- 
pi«v.  "  The  very  term  which  the  sacred  writers  use  to  denote  the 
Devil,  the  evil,  or  wicked,  or  specially  diseased,  or  painful,  or  mis- 
chievous one,")  answered  them  as  in  the  Text. 

"  Thus  their  enterprize  failed ;  they  thought  they  held  him  enclosed 
as  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  :  if  he  should  flee  from  Caesar,  he 
would  spike  himself  upon  the  populace,  whose  favor  was  at  present  so 
formidable  to  them ;  if  he  fled  from  the  people  he  would  butt  against 
C«sar."— pp.  23,  24. 

And  hence  arises  the  question,  whether  God  has  invested  Casar 
wi<'",  r.i.lliority  1  That  he  has  done  so  is  proved  by  the  following 
induction.  God  has  accepted  a  substitute  for  the  annihilation  of 
his  offending  creatures;  and  it  was  his  wisdom  so  to  do  for  these 
plain  reasons :  because — 

"  the  sustained  devil  is  a  witness  for  God's  being,  not  only  as  His 
agent  in  temptation — a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  His  prophets,  a 
bringer-out  of  latent  evil  in  His  chosen,  and  a  hardener  of  His  repro- 
bates— but  in  his  own  personal  condition ;  in  his  powerless  powers  and 
in  his  joyless  enjoyments,  in  his  wisdom  turned  to  craft  and  his  know- 
ledge to  misery.  And  how  much  more  we,  in  our  sustain ment,  who  not 
only  resemble  the  Devil,  our  chosen  lord  and  master,  in  our  perverted 
faculties,  in  our  shame  and  in  our  wretchedness,  but,  through  our  pecu- 
liar constitution  have  afforded  Him  the  opportunity  of  taking  very  union 
with  the  creature  in  its  sin  and  ruin,  and,  by  redintegration  of  it  as  the 
subject  of  sovereignly  imposed  distinctions,  giving  the  last  and  irrefra- 
gable proof  that  He  is  and  there  is  none  beside  Him.  An  end,  which 
some  may  deem  unmeaning,  as  not  discerning  that  God,  who  delights  in 
communicating  of  his  good,  cannot,  till  he  has  made  his  being,  just 
such  as  it  is  known :  a  plan,  which  some  may  deem  unnecessary,  as  not 
discerning  that  he  who  is  inapprehensible  to  any  sense,  to  every  sense, 
and  incomprehensible  to  any,  to  every  finite,  that  is,  every  creature  in- 
tellect, must  by  project  and  arrangement,  and  those  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
constrain  the  recognition,  effect  it.     And  what  shall  constrain  this  re- 
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cofjiiitlon,  but  a  project  wliicli  precludes  the  possibility  of  supposing  the 
tirst  great  cause  of  being  to  be  inherent  in  the  creature  itself?  And 
what  shall  preclude  that  possibility,  but  a  scheme  which  unites  curse 
witli  blessing,  conservation  with  destructionj  the  ruin  of  the  whole  with 
the  reproduction  of  the  whole,  resurrection  of  life  and  resurrection  of 
damnation?  Nor  let  it  be  overlooked,  that,  whilst  our  earth  and  those 
beings  in\niediately  connected  with  it  are  object  large  enough  to  call 
for  such  a  demonstration  of  God's  being — demonstration  which  shall 
compel  the  assent  of  the  unbelieving  despiser  as  well  as  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  satisfied  expectant — our  earth  is  but  as  a  speck  in  the  hori- 
zon to  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  it  may  be  that  we  are  destined  to 
teach  tiie  elements  of  the  knowledge  of  God  to  other  worlds  as  well  as 
our  own." — pp.  30 — 32. 

"  Now,  if  the  dissolution  of  the  twofold  continuity  of  man,  nay,  of 
the  whole  creation  as  being  connected  with  him,  after  having  maintained 
it  in  its  primary  state  for  a  while,  together  with  its  re-production  after 
a  while  in  a  new  form,  unto  a  new  kind  of  being  and  under  new  rela- 
tions, amidst  eternal  arbitrary  distinctions  of  shame  and  glory,  bliss  and 
misery,  splendor  and  darkness,  be  in  fact  God's  substitute  for  that  an- 
nihilation which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  sinning  creature's  due  ;  if  this 
whole  substitution,  commencing  palpably  with  the  Fall,  but  fixed  and 
settled  as  that  which  should  infalliby  come  out  of  it  or  ever  a  stone  of 
the  world  was  laid,  had  its  basis  in  Christ  only ;  in  Christ,  as  able,  and 
alone  able,  to  sustain  the  edifice  of  a  world  saved  from  just  and  due 
annihilation  by  his  making  of  himself  part  of  it,  and,  as  the  fit  recom- 
pence  of  his  deed,  receiving  the  entire  dominion  of  it ;  if  such  be  the 
moral  condition  of  the  governed  creature,  and  such  its  relations  to  God, 
to  Christ,  and  to  its  component  elements ;  what  becomes  of  all  those 
man-exalting  theories  concerning  the  origin,  nature  and  end  of  civil  [1 
government,  by  which  power  is  traced  to  the  people  as  its  source,  sub- 
mission made  matter  of  choice  and  compact,  and  the  governed  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  governor  ?  As  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  so  is 
there  no  power  of  God  but  what  is  laid  up  in,  derived  from,  and 
amenable  for  its  exercise  to,  Christ  only.  As  God  is  no  anarchist,  and 
man  not  only  evil,  but  specially  a  rebel — an  unwilling,  discontented, 
turbulent  subject — he  must  have  the  ruler's  eye  upon  him  continually. 
As  he  believes  not  what  he  sees  not,  that  eye  must  be  a  visible  one : 
even  the  Jews,  with  God's  king  avowedly  at  their  head,  and  set  out  to 
them  as  bearing  that  oflSce  in  all  their  ordinances,  called  for  a  king,  as 
though  they  had  not  one  ;  because  they  saw  not  one.  As  the  re-pro- 
duced Head  cannot,  either  in  his  predestinated  or  realized  elevation,  be 
of  the  same  form  with  the  as  yet  undissolved  material  of  the  world 
which  he  has  earned  and  received,  and  cannot  therefore  be  visible,  or  iu 
any  wise  sensible  to  sensible  substances ;  as  his  life  must  be  different, 
his  presence  reserved,  his  communications  select;  he  must  exercise  his 
headship  by  a  Vicegerent.  There  must  be  a  Caesar,  in  short,  a  sensible 
head  of  rule,  in  the  person  of  either  one  or  many.  Necessary  govern- 
ment implies  resiraint  and  imposition,  not  indulgence  and  flattery,  as  its 
characteristic  properties.     The  Universal  King  must  universally  be  the 
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ultimate  object  of  rule  and  justice,  that  all  may  know,  own,  and  serve 
Him.  Here  is  seen  the  just  and  unalienable  alliance  between  the  Church 
and  the  State ;  ridiculed,  as  it  is,  by  the  profane,  perverted  by  the  selfish. 
The  State  exists  for  the  Church ;  the  Church  overshadows  the  State, 
If  Caesar  loll  on  his  throne  because  he  has  Christ  for  its  supporter,  he 
forsakes  his  office ;  but  that  throne  has  no  other  real  support  than  the 
unseen  Rock,  and  the  unseen  Rock  has  its  aptest  and  most  efficacious 
witness  in  the  visible  throne  which  throws  back  aU  its  glory  and  honor 
upon  Him." — pp.  33 — 36. 

Upon  these  grounds,  although  Mr.  Vaughan  rejoices  in  his  heart 
that  the  land  of  his  nativity  is  the  seat  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
although  he  is  delighted  in  the  possession  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
thanks  God  for  the  securities  of  the  bloodless  Revolution,  yet  he 
"  could  not  have  fought  at  Runnymede,"  where  there  never  was 
any  battle ;  and  he  "  must  have  hesitated  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
Convention  Parliament,"  into  which  he  was  not  eligible. 

Far  beyond  that  most  obsequious  Prelate,  who,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, assured  James  I.  that  he  might  take  all  the  monev  of  his 
subjects,  since  he  was  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  Mr.  Vaughan 
contends  that  to  take  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  for  that  it 
already  belongs  to  the  King ;  not  only  as  once  levied  in  benevo- 
lences and  subsidies,  or,  according  to  the  more  modern  practices, 
in  customs,  assessed  taxes,  and  stamp  duties,  but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  the  bullion  is  transferred  from  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank  in  Lothbury  to  the  Presses  of  the  Mint  on  Tower  Hill. 

"  AVhen  you  see  your  King's  head  upon  a  crown  piece,  surmounted 
with  his  style,  what  does  this  declare  to  you  ?  What,  but  that  the  cur- 
rent coin,  every  sovereign  and  every  penny,  is  truly  and  properly  his  ? 
Why,  is  it  not  his  if  it  derives  all  its  value  from  him  ?  I  cannot  give 
value  to  that  which  is  not  mine,  and  it  is  plain  the  King's  head  gives  its 
value  to  that  paltry  substance  which  has  worth  to  procure  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  me.  AVhat  is  it  without  his  stamp ;  and  what  right  has 
he  to  stamp  it  ?  Evidently,  his  right  is  his  supremacy,  his  power  of 
saying,  I  will ;  and  where  that  power  is  exerted,  it  is  manifested  to  be. 
All  the  currency  of  the  kingdom,  then,  is  the  King's,  and  if  you  or  I 
possess  a  shilling,  it  is  because  the  King  has  given  it  us  ;  and  if  we  pos- 
sess a  piece  of  paper,  whether  from  the  Government  bank,  or  from  a 
private  company,  which  fetches  something,  it  is  because  the  King  has 
given  the  issuers  leave  to  use  their  credit.  Then,  if  Caesar  calls  for  tri- 
bute, he  calls  for  that  which  has  been  his,  and  which  he  has  given  to 
me,  but  given  with  the  understanding  that  when  he  wanted  it  he  should 
have  it  again.  It  matters  not,  you  perceive,  whether  it  be  the  denarius, 
or  a  piece  of  paper,  or  a  bale  of  goods,  in  which  the  tribute  is  paid ;  the 
worth  of  each  resolves  itself  into  Caesar's  word.  He  condescends  to  re- 
ceive the  paper,  or  the  goods,  as  the  substitute  for  that  which  tells  his 
right  to  it.     Well  might  Jesus  say,  "  Give  back." — pp.  40,  41. 

According  to  this  principle,  not  only  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke 
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of  Wrllinwtoii  among  living  men,  but  the  Marquess  of  Granby 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  among  the  defunct,  the  Turk  and  Sara- 
cen among  the  unbeHevers,  and,  in  the  wide  circle  of  equivocal 
generation,  Blue  Lions  and  Green  Dragons,  Spread  Eagles, 
Swans  with  two  necks,  ct  hoc  genus  omnc,  each  in  himself  is  un- 
(loubti-d  sole  pro|)rietor  of  his  own  respective  head,  whenever  he 
chances  to  meet  with  it  emblazoned  on  a  sign  post. 
Next  for  the  rendering  to  God. 

"  It  is  the  fashion  to  suppose  that  all  men,  promiscuously  and  without 
exception,  have  whereof  to  render  ;  and  that  their  offerings,  even  with- 
out the  iutenncdiation  of  any  other  substance  of  their  own,  if  sincere,  as 
they  term  it,  cannot  fail  to  gain  admission.  But  this  is  not  true  :  the 
considerations  which  Ave  have  already  entertained  (p.  28  to  33.)  evince 
that  it  is  not.  If  every  human  being  is  born  under  a  deserved  curse  of 
annihilation,  which  is  commuted  for  dissolution  with  reproduction  into 
a  various  state,  some  to  shame  and  some  to  glory,  is  it  possible  that  the 
dissolved,  or  waiting- to-be-dissolved  substance  through  curse  and  in 
curse,  can  have  any  thing  to  offer  ;  or  that  any  thing  which  he  hath  can 
be  offered  with  acceptance  ?  Why,  then,  the  non-entity  exists ;  or, 
more  correctly,  the  scattered,  whose  elements  have  been  separated  far 
as  earth  from  hell,  as  pole  from  pole,  remains  one  substance:  nay,  whom 
God  hath  spoken  ill  to,  unto  the  severment  of  their  constituent  parts. 
He  still  counts  worthy. 

"  I  do  not  charge  false  teachers  and  false  worshippers  with  the  full 
monstrousness  of  their  doctrine  :  it  is  hidden  from  them.  If  they  really 
saw,  could  they  go  on  thus  to  contradict  and  insult  God  ?  Virtually  He 
has  dissolved  even  now,  because  he  could  do  no  less,  the  substance 
which  hath  denied  His  being  ;  and  this  substance  comes  before  Him  as 
though  it  had  done  nothing  amiss  :  for  to  talk  of  amissness  to  God 
which  is  not  followed  by  destruction  is  to  make  him  such  an  one  as  our- 
selves, who  may  offend  each  other  and  shake  hands — or  one  of  the  par- 
ties say,  1  am  very  sorry — and  they  are  as  good  friends  as  ever.  God  is 
not  so  mocked ;  his  injuries  of  every  kind  and  degree  are  a  conflict  ad 
internedionem — to  the  extermination  of  the  offenders.  The  truth,  mean- 
while, that  God  has  found  a  way  in  which  his  dissolved  ones  for  whom 
he  has  prepared  a  blessed  reproduction  may  stand  up  in  his  presence  as 
reproduced  before  the  time.  Not  only  has  he  by  predestination  con- 
formed tliem  to  the  image,  that  is,  to  the  outside,  or  visible  part,  the 
body,  of  his  Son  before  all  worlds,  and,  as  so  conformed,  received  them 
into  the  number  of  his  true,  accepted,  eternal  servants  and  worshippers, 
but  He  has  also  devised  instruments  varied  some  little  in  appearance, 
but  always  essentially  the  same,  by  which  to  put  his  foreknown,  elect 
and  predestinated  ones  into  an  as  it  were  present  possession  of  the  bene- 
fit ;  thus  enabling  them,  even  in  the  days  of  their  flesh,  and,  whilst  yet 
waiting  for  their  dissolution,  '  to  present  their  bodies  a  hving  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  as  their  reasonable  service,'  (Rom.  xii.  1.)" 
—pp.  46—48. 

"  But  this  hiudereth  not  that  the  truly  reproduced  man,  he  in  whom,. 
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the  Spirit  of  the  reproduction,  say  rather,  in  whom  Christ,  by  and  in  the 
person  of  that  Spirit,  is,  do  enter  into  tlie  bliss  and  power  and  glory  of 
that  state.  Every  such  person,  whether  it  be  in  the  article  of  Baptism, 
or  before,  or  long  afterwards,  that  he  have  received  the  gift  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  and  walk  in  him,  is  taught  to  ascribe 
his  gift  to  that  ordinance,  and  to  deal  with  himself,  and  with  all  other 
substances,  as  though  he  were  completely  reproduced  (being  really  so  in 
part)  into  the  new  creation  state,  as  one  of  its  Kings  and  Priests  in 
Christ  Jesus.  (Revel,  i.  6.)  This  is  what  I  venture  to  characterize  as 
tiie  state  of  "  realized  baptism,"  an  as  it  were  resurrection  whilst  we  are 
yet  in  the  body," — pp.  49,  50. 

One  only  point  now  remains  untouched :  namely, to  showthe  con- 
nection between  rendering  to  Caesar  and  to  God :  and  in  this  there 
is  but  little  difficulty  ;  for  the  power  of  the  one  is  manifestly  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  other.  Scripture  on  very  many  occasions 
exhibits  this  connection. 

"  Peter's  advice  to  the  elect  dispersion  strangers  is,  '  Have  been  sub- 
jected, therefore,  to  every  human  creation  (or,  constitution)  on  account 
of  the  Lord ;  whether  to  the  King,  as  super-eminent,  or  to  leaders,  as 
being  in  sending  by  him  to  the  taking  of  vengeance  upon  evil-doers,  and 
to  the  praise  of  good  doers.  For  this  is  God's  will,  that  by  doing  good 
we  make  dumb  the  ignorance  of  senseless  men.  As  being  frde  men, 
yet  not  having  this  liberty  as  the  covering  of  our  wickedness,  but  as 
being  the  servants  of  God.  Be  about  to  show  respect  to  all  men.  Love 
the  community  of  the  Brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Show  respect  to 
the  King.'  (1  Pet.  ii.  13 — 17.)  His  fore-announcement  concerning 
the  wrath  to  come  is,  that,  as  '  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  reserve  the 
unjust  until  the  day  of  judgment,  that  they  may  be  punished,  so  espe- 
cially he  knoxvs  how  to  reserve  those  who  walk  behind  the  flesh  in  pollu- 
tion lust  {lust  which  pollutes  it),  and  who  despise  lordship.  Daring  per- 
sons, pleasers  of  self,  they  do  not  tremble  at  blaspheming  glories  (persons 
of  distinction.)  (2  Pet.  ii,  9,  10.)  Jude  describes  the  same  objects  of 
judgment ;  '  In  like  manner,  truly,  these  also  in  their  dreaming  pollute 
the  flesh  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  make  a  nothing  of  lordship, 
and,  farther,  blaspheme  (rail  at)  glories.'  (Jude  8.)  Paul,  moreover, 
the  prince  of  the  witnesses  on  this  subject,  who  apologizes  for  having 
given  a  disrespectful  name  to  God's  High  Priest,  when  under  arraign- 
ment before  the  council,  (see  p.  57.)  commands  thus  :  *  Let  every  soul 
rank  itself  under  the  super-eminent  authorities.  For  there  is  not  an 
authority  except  from  God ;  but  the  existing  authorities  have  been  or- 
dained by  God.  So  that  he  who  sets  himself  in  array  against  the  autho- 
rity, hath  stood  out  against  the  distributive  arrangement  of  God.  But 
they  who  stand  out  shall  receive  condemnation  to  themselves.  For  the 
rulers  are  not  a  dread  to  the  works  which  are  good,  but  to  the  works 
which  are  evil.  But  art  thou  willing  not  to  dread  authority  ?  Do  what 
is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  from  it.  For  he  is  a  God  minister, 
to  thee  unto  what  is  good.  But  if  thou  doest  that  which  is  evil,  dread. 
For  he  doth  not  carry  the  sword  idly.     For  he  is  a  God  minister,  an 
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avenger,  unto  wrath  to  bim  that  docth  what  is  evil.  Wherefore  there 
is  a  necessity  for  you  to  subject  yourself,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
wrath  {w/iic/i  is  ii/i pending,)  but  also  on  account  of  your  conscience.  For 
on  this  account  ye  even  pay  tribute.  For  they  are  God's  office-bearers, 
actint;  strenj^th  in  their  office  unto  this  very  thing.  Give  back  therefore 
to  all  men  their  dues  :  to  him  who  hath  the  due  of  tribute  (/rt.r  fio?n 
produce),  tribute;  to  him  who  hath  the  due  of  custom  (fax  upon  exports 
and  imports),  custom;  to  whom  dread,  dread;  to  whom  respect,  re- 
spect."— pp.  59 — 61. 

In  the  last  proof  upon  Mliich  Mr.  Vaughan  relies  we  do  not 
altogether  eoincitle  with  liini.  But,  perhaps,  as  he  uses  a  private 
version  of  the  Bible,  he  may  also  employ  a  corrected  Edition  of 
the  Liturgy. 

"  The  Occasional  Offices  distinctly  recognize  the  election,  ordination, 
institution  and  unction  of  the  sovereign  by  God  himself,  his  right  to  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  his  sons'  and  sons'  sons'  rights  after  him,  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  aj)propriations  made  in  that  for  the 
Martyrdom  are  hyberbolical  in  the  extreme,  if  Charles  were  not  the 
Vicegerent  and  Representative  of  Jesus.  How  else  can  the  murder  at 
Whitehall  be  deplored  as  a  repetition  of  the  treason  acted  on  Mount 
Calvary,  and  the  phrenzy  %vith  which  England  embrued  her  hands  with 
the  blood  of  a  mere  human  monarch  be  made  the  parallel  of  that  infatu- 
ation to  which  the  Jews  were  given  up  as  the  fruit  and  summit  of  the 
great  and  long  provocations  of  their  sins  ?" — pp.  62,  63. 

In  our  copies,  the  Occasional  Office  for  the  30th  of  January 
no  where  deplores  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  "  as  a  repetition  of 
the  Treason  acted  on  Mount  Calvary."  It  does  indeed  (and 
most  truly)  represent  the  pious  King  as  "  following  the  steps  of 
his  blessed  Master  and  Saviour,"  in  the  meek  endurance  of  bar- 
barous indignities,  and  of  praying  for  his  murderers,  "  according 
to  the  same  pattern."  But  in  this  very  natural,  very  just,  and 
very  Scriptural  language,  we  see  nothing  of  that  unseemly  and 
irreverent  approximation  of  the  Martyr  to  his  Redeemer  which 
has  been  the  coinage  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  fancy.  Has  he  forgotten 
that  most  extraordmary  coincidence  by  which  the  Second  Lesson 
for  the  day,  read  by  Bishop  Juxon  to  the  King,  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  ascended  the  Scaffold,  contained  in  it  the  narrative  of  \l 
our  Saviour's  Crucifixion,  as  related  in  Matt,  xxvii.? 

Mr.  Vaughan's  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  amply  exhi- 
bited above ;  a  single  specimen  of  his  sublimity  must  suffice  in 
conclusion. 

"  Now,  therefore,  what  remains  but  that  I  solemnly  commend  this 
subject  to  your  most  serious  attention  ?  In  addressing  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  this  ancient  and  loyal  Borough  as  a  preparation  for  the 
annual  election  of  their  Chief  Magistrate,  I  do  a  work  of  Caesar  and  of 
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God.  Caesar  must  have  his  subordinates,  even  as  God  has  his  Ceesar. 
There  are  many  magistracies,  but  one  Magistrate  5  he  who  wears  the 
crown  the  chief  of  the  visible,  but  the  hidden  sceptre-bearer  God's  dela- 
gated  Chief  of  All.  What  subject,  then,  so  suitable  to  the  occasion,  as 
that  which  gives  origin  to  the  occasion  ;  God's  transfer  of  his  power  to 
the  second  Person  of  his  substance,  made  empty,  made  a  creature  :  who 
being  unseen  must  be  represented  by  seen  ones  :  to  whom  therefore,  by 
his  Constitutor's  will,  he  transmits  a  portion  of  his  authority ;  to  Caesar 
variously  divided  ;  to  you,  my  honored  Sirs,  as  well  as  to  the  King. 
What  better  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  your  authority,  than  to  be  re- 
minded whence  it  comes,  and  how  and  why  ? — May  God  bless  you  in 
revolving  these  things  !  Know,  my  friends,  that  no  part  of  His  truth 
standeth  alone ;  no  part  is  intelligible  alone  ;  to  know  any  thing  you 
must  know  all  things  5  to  know  Caesar  you  must  know  Christ.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  both  you,  and  others  through  you,  will  be  led  into  that 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  to  know  for  yourselves  '  the  things  of  Caesar' 
which  shall  issue  in  you  obtaining  a  spiritual  understanding  of  '  the 
things  of  God;'  the  things  which  make  God  known  j  which  He  re- 
vealeth  to  whom  He  will  by  his  Spirit ;  which  are  foolishness  to  the 
natural  man,  but  to  him  that  is  taught  of  Godj  wisdom  and  peace  ! 

"  What  a  proof  we  have  of  man's  native  stolidity  and  stubborness  in 
the  insensibility  with  which  he  overlooks  and  spurns  his  teachers  !  1 
speak  not  of  oral,  or  of  written  teachers — whose  cry  and  claim  to  be 
heard  is  more  impetuous,  and  the  impending  vengeance  of  their  neglect, 
therefore,  still  more  tremendous — but  of  the  speaking  signs  with  which 
God  surrounds  him.  Who,  almost,  sees  God  in  the  small  mite  of  the 
sun-beam,  hears  Him  in  the  soft  zephyr,  magnifies  Him  in  the  stupen- 
dous frame  of  his  own  body,  and  cries  out  for  Him,  as  needed  to  satisfy 
them,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  capacities  of  his  soul  ?  Even  the  pomp 
and  pageant  of  Caesar  is  affecting  :  how  much  more  his  vprath,  which  is 
as  the  roaring  of  a  lion  3  his  voice  when  it  inflicts  death  !  Yet  does  any 
stop  to  inquire,  whilst  the  procession  passes  by.  Whence  came  those 
lictors  with  the  fasces  ?  By  what  authority  doth  man  judge  man?  Who 
gave  to  one  who  is  no  more  than  my  fellow  in  nature  that  robe  which 
adorns,  and  that  sword  which  makes  him  terrible  ?  If  these  questions 
were  humbly  and  solicitously  asked,  there  would  in  no  long  time  come 
a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him. 
The  pageant  which  thou  sawest  is  the  emblem  of  a  state  not  yet  formed, 
of  a  throne  not  yet  disclosed  ;  the  manifestation  moreover,  and  a  part  of 
the  agency,  of  an  empire  which  is  even  now  maintaining  itself,  and 
which  hath  conducted  all  things  from  the  beginning  :  whose  seat  is  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  whose  head  is  the  Lord  of  glory — He  that  hath 
come  and  shall  come  again.'  Then  who  am  I,  will  the  trembling  in- 
quirer say,  that  I  should  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  that  I  should 
stand  when  he  appeareth  ?  '  Thou  doest  well  to  tremble.  Such  trem- 
bling is  the  paroxysm  which  prepareth  the  frame  for  peace ;  encourage 
it  by  acquainting  thyself  better  with  thine  own  self,  thy  origin,  thy  woes, 
thy  heart.     And  when  thou  hast  lien  prostrate  for  a  while,  self-emptied. 
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self-despairiiiEj,  I  will  acquaint  thcc  with  my  Jesus  j  thou  shalt  know 
him,  thou  shalt  believe  in  Iiim  ;  thou  shalt  know  him,  thou  shalt  love 
him  ;  and  not  him  only  hut  Me  out  of  whom  he  came,  nnd  from  whom 
be  came,  and  to  whom  he  hath  returned  ;  ^^'hose  he  is,  and  Whom  be 
serveth,  and  Whom  thou  shalt  know,  and  confess,  and  serve  with  him  : 
I  AM  spcaketh  to  thee.'  " — pp.  6i)  —  67. 

If  this  be  not  fine  writinjj  where  is  fine  writing  to  be  found? 
tint  hie  aut  tiusqiiam  est.  Such  an  union  of  the  sonorous  and 
the  substantial,  of  the  glowing  and  the  grave,  of  rotundity  of 
mouth  and  profundity  of  bottom,  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  would  be  well  worth  a  journey  to  Leicester  to  be  present  at  a 
similar  delivery ;  and  if  this  be  the  vein  in  which  Mr.  Vaughau 
appeals  to  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  and  the  gallery-sitters, 
as  often  as  he  mounts  the  pulpit,  we  cannot  wish  too  fervently — 

That  when  he  next  doth  preach  again, 
Wc  may  be  there  to  hear! 


Art.  V. — Sermons,  chieflif  designed  to  display/  the  Co)nieclion 
between  a  sound  Faith  and  a  holy  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Patteson,  M.A.  of  East  Sheen,  Surrey;  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  London,  Rivingtons.  1826.  1  vol.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Addison,  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  "  good  writing  does  not 
consist  in  saying  what  is  new,  but  in  saying  what  is  already 
known,  in  a  new  and  agreeable  manner."  This  observation,  true 
in  every  case,  is  especially  just  with  respect  to  divinity,  in  which 
there  is  no  important  truth  that  is  not  ancient,  and  whatever  is 
really  new  is  certainly  false.  A  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  there- 
fore, must  relinquish  every  attempt  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
auditors  by  the  novelty  of  his  subject ;  he  must  constantly  pro- 
pound the  same  doctrines,  inculcate  the  same  precepts,  and  urge 
the  same  motives.  And  it  will  inevitably  happen  that  these  to- 
pics, notwithstanding  their  tremendous  importance,  will,  by  their 
constant  recurrence,  return  with  less  and  less  interest :  this  is  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  it  is  a  disadvantage  with  which  the  mi- 
nisters of  Christianity  will,  for  the  reasons  we  have  just  given,  find 
it  more  difficult  to  contend  than  any  other  persons  whose  office 
it  is  to  speak  frequently  in  public.  They  who  plead  at  the  bar, 
they  who  harangue  in  the  senate,  have  it  always  in  their  power, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects,  to  secure  the  attention,  by 
gratifying  the  curiosity,  of  their  hearers ;  because  their  efforts  are 
seldom  excited  upon  things  which  by  their  constant  use  are  brought 
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into  a  stale  and  unaffecting  familiarity ;  some  degree  of  novelty 
must  be  one  of  the  materials  in  every  instrument  which  is  designed 
to  work  upon  the  human  mind,  for  curiosity  blends  itself  more  or 
less  with  all  our  passions.  This  difficulty  is  felt  by  the  clergy, 
some  of  whom,  in  their  endeavours  to  diminish  or  overcome  it, 
have  adopted  a  style  little  suited  to  the  gravity  of  their  character, 
or  to  the  dignity  of  their  subject ;  a  style  at  once  flippant,  turgid, 
and  declamatory,  which  strives  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  meaning 
with  the  tinsel  flnery  of  verbiage.  We  have  long  thought  that  a 
florid  sermon  is  the  least  difficult  of  all  literary  compositions, 
while  a  plain  and  unadorned  discourse,  which  has  the  power  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  is  the  production  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  extensive  information. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
this  opinion  by  the  excellent  collection  of  sermons  which  are  now 
before  us.  The  purity  and  elegance  of  the  style,  the  closeness 
and  accuracy  of  the  reasoning,  the  clearness  of  arrangement,  the 
soundness  of  doctrine,  and,  above  all  the  rest,  the  vein  of  genuine, 
unaffected,  and  glowing  piety,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
volume,  give  it  a  claim  to  general  attention. 

The  collection  consists  of  twenty  sermons;  the  leading  object  of 
which,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to  display  the  connection  between 
a  sound  faith  and  a  holy  life. 

The  first  sermon  is  "  on  the  Inefficacy  of  Nominal  Religion." 
In  this  discourse  the  learned  writer  expatiates  with  considerable 
ability  on  Jer.  viii.  22.  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead ;  is 
there  no  physician  there  ?  why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ?"  The  next,  which  is  equally 
excellent,  is  "  on  the  Testimony  of  Conscience,'  from  these 
words,  "  If  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart, 
and  knoweth  all  things.  If  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have 
we  confidence  towards  God." — 1  John,  iii.  20,  21.  The  third 
sermon  is  a  very  superior  composition :  it  is  "  on  Self-Examina- 
tion,"  from  Psalm  iv.  4.  "  Commune  with  your  own  heart, 
and  in  your  chamber,  and  be  still."  If  our  space  permitted,  we 
would  gladly  transcribe  some  passages  from  this  sermon,  which 
indicate  the  skilful  anatomist  of  the  human  heart;  we  give  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  style  : — 

"  If  there  is  any  particular  head  of  duty  on  which  we  reflect  with 
reluctance,  and  from  which  we  find  ourselves  repeatedly  shrinking  with 
aversion  ;  this  is  but  too  manifest  a  sign  that  we  have  some  favourite  vices 
or  follies  which  we  cannot  bear  to  look  intoj — some  tender  point  in  our 
character  which  we  are  afraid  to  probe.  No  other  monition  then  can 
we  require — none  stronger  could  we  receive — that  this  is  the  point,  of 
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all  others,  to  be  investigated  with  the  most  unsparing  rigour.  Neither 
is  it  only  what  we  may  liave  actually  done  or  said  that  wc  are  bound  to 
consider ;  but  on  what  motives  we  have  acted  and  spoken  :  for,  though 
it  is  the  outward  act  that  affects  our  fellow-mortals,  it  is  the  intention 
that  marks  its  character  in  the  sight  of  Cod,  and  by  which,  therefore, 
our  own  judgement  of  it  must  be  decided,  and  hence  appears,  in  the 
strongest  light,  the  necessity  of  subjecting  thoughts,  as  well  as  deeds  and 
words,  to  the  scrutiny  of  conscience." 

In  the  foiutli  sennoii,  (for  Good  Friday,)  "  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,"  from  Philipp.  ii.  5.  we  have  an  instance  of  the  literary 
excellence  alluded  to  above,  which  consists  in  giving  a  well  known 
subject  a  new  and  interesting  aspect,  by  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  it  is  discussed.  But  as  this  effect  can  only  be  perceived 
by  viewing  the  whole  composition,  v\'e  cannot  convey  to  our 
readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  Discourse  by  any 
brief  extracts,  to  which  our  narrow  limits  compel  us  to  confine 
ourselves. 

The  next  sermon  "  on  the  Limits  of  Conformity,"  is  an  able 
exposition  and  amplification  of  1  Cor.  ix.  22.  •'  I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  The 
following  objection  is  strongly  stated,  and  triumphantly  confuted  : 

"  'And  this,'  remarks  the  infidel,  'is  the  confession  of  an  Apostle: 
these,  if  we  may  credit  his  own  account,  were  the  means  by  which  his 
opinions  were  to  be  propagated,  and  his  party  strengthened,  and  this 
is  the  pattern  which  he  holds  out  for  imitation  !'  A  most  serious  impu- 
tation, indeed,  would  this  be,  were  there  a  particle  of  truth  in  it.  But 
St.  Paul,  my  brethren,  you  may  safely  believe  and  insist  had  no  ends  to 
be  so  gained.  He  neither  professed  nor  recommended  such  detestable 
duplicity  :  nor  would  he  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  such  means  were  the 
ends  in  view  ever  so  laudable.  The  charge,  in  fact,  like  every  similar 
charge  against  the  first  preaches  of  the  Gospel,  bears  intrinsic  marks  of 
improbability.  They  who  lie  in  wait  to  catch  men  for  evil  purposes  do 
not  usually  make  a  display  of  the  traps  which  they  employ.  What  the 
Apostle  here  means  by  '  saving  some,'  is  evidently — saving  their  souls 
from  everlasting  perdition,  by  turning  them  from  sin  to  righteousness  : 
and  the  methods,  be  assured,  of  which  he  proposed  to  avail  himself  for 
this  truly  benevolent  and  glorious  end,  could  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of, 
honour  and  truth.  To  his  purpose  it  was  essential,  that  he  should  main- 
tain the  moral  dignity  of  his  own  character ;  and  he  could  not  but  be 
aware,  that  had  he  set  about  the  conversion  of  sinners,  by  flattering 
their  follies  and  conforming  to  their  vices,  he  would  only  have  convinced 
them  that  he  was  no  better  than  themselves.  So  far  did  he  actually] 
become  '  all  things  to  all  men,'  that  having  to  do  of  necessity  with  men! 
of  various  descriptions,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  nobles  and  plebeians,  learnedi 
and  illiterate,  philosophers  and  rustics ;  men  of  lively  imaginations,  but 
defective  judgement,  and  men  of  weak  minds,  but  strong  prejudices,  ht 
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thought  fit  to  enter  freely  into  then-  several  notions  and  conceptions  of 
things  ;  to  taljs  to  them  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  in  their  own  way,  and 
reason  with  them  upon  their  own  principles  :  and  so,  partly  by  refuting 
their  errors  upon  admitted  gi-ounds ;  partly  by  giving  way  to  harmless 
prepossessions ;  and  partly  by  setting  before  them  the  advantages  and 
the  beauties  of  the  Christian  system,  in  such  points  of  view  as  were  best 
suited  to  their  habits  and  capacities,  to  invite  and  guide  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven — that  is — into  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  Gospel- 
covenant.  This,  in  St.  Paul's  acceptance  of  the  words,  was  '  becoming 
all  things  to  all  men,'  that  he  *  might  by  all  means  save  some.' 

"  Would  to  God  we  could  now  see,  not  only  such  persons  as  appa- 
rently devote  their  lives  to  the  business  of  conversion,  and  seem  to  com- 
pute the  value  of  their  labours  by  the  number  of  their  proselytes,  but 
even  those  who  burn  with  a  purer  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  religion,  proceeding  half  so  judiciously  as  this  most  ar- 
dent and  zealous  Apostle  !"— pp.90— 94. 

The  tenth  sermon  is  on  ''  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity," 
John,  iii.  9.  "  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto  hin),  how 
can  these  things  be  ?"  In  this  Discourse  we  find  good  practical 
niferences  from  this  important  doctrine ;  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend  it  to  the  perusal  of  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  see  how 
fully  even  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith  are  calculated 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  consolation  of  the  humblest  believer. 

The  eleventh  sermon  "  on  the  Character  of  Abraham,"  Gene- 
sis, xxii.  6.  is  an  instructive  dissertation  on  a  most  affecting  sub- 
ject; and  here  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  writer  are  eminently 
conspicuous. 

In  the  thirteenth  sermon,  "  The  Portrait  of  Charity,"  1  Cor. 
xni.  8.  we  find  an  interpretation  of  1  Peter,  iv.  8.  to  which  we 
cannot  assent :  in  this  the  author  has  fallen  into  the  error,  coun- 
tenanced, we  admit,  by  many  respectable  authorities,  that  the 
apostle  alludes  to  the  concealment  of  our  own  sins;  but,  we  sub- 
mit that  this  exposition  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
faith,  but  to  the  scope  of  the  apostle's  argument.  No  works  or 
dispositions  of  ours  can  atone  for  our  transgressions,  and  this  no 
one  knows  better,  or  asserts  more  strongly,  than  Mr.  Patteson 
himself;  besides,  the  context  will  not  admit  of  this  interpretation. 
They  are  the  sins  of  others  that  charity  conceals;  that  is,  con- 
ceals from  the  world.  Assuredly,  no  sincere  Christian  will  close 
his  eyes  to  the  sins  of  his  neighbour,  neither  will  it  be  charity  in 
him  to  do  so,  when  he  considers  how  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  all 
sin  must  be :  but  while  he  sees  the  sins  of  his  neighbour,  he  will 
strive  to  reclaim  him,  and  he  will  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  the 
world  shall  not  know  them :  this  is  real  charity,  and  this  is  the 
charity  ivhich  hideth  the  multitude  of  sins. 

Here  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  these  Discourses, 
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To  Rtiulcnls  in  theology  we  recommend  tlicm  as  specimens  of 
elegant  composition,  in  which  the  important  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  are  strongly  asserted  and  warmly  and  zealously  inforced, 
and  they  will  find  in  them  an  additional  proof  of  what  they 
cannot  too  frequently  call  to  mind,  that  the  only  root  from  which 
a  correct  anil  impressive  style  of  composition  in  divinity  can 
spring,  is  a  deep,  extensive,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 


Art.  V.  —  Rehe  in  die  Gegend  zrvischen  Alexandrien  nnd 
Fanitonium,  die  JJhj/sche  Waste,  Siwa,  Egi/plen,  Fal'dstina, 
mid  Si/rieii,  in  den  Juhren  1820  7ind  1821.  Von  Dr.  Joh. 
Mart.  Auguslin  Scholz,  Professor  der  Theologie  auf  der  Uni- 
versitat  zu  Jionn.     Leipsic.      1822.     8vo. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Scholz  has  long  been  well  known  to  biblical 
scholars,  although  his  works  have  not  passed  beyond  the  German 
language  :  his  Biblical  Tour  and  the  present  work,  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  theological  inquiries,  rank  deservedly 
among  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  times.  We 
consider  it  consistent  with  our  plan  to  attract  the  public  notice  to 
his  labours,  as  we  shall  shortly  have  to  devote  our  attention  to  a 
New  Testament  by  this  author,  in  which  a  new  system  of  recen- 
sions and  various  readings,  unknown  to  Griesbach  and  Matthaei, 
are  brought  to  light,  by  means  of  his  unwearied  researches  in 
various  countries  of  Europe  and  the  East. 

The  present  series  of  Travels  was  undertaken  under  imperial  I 
auspices:   Dr.  Scholz  sailed   from  Trieste   to  Alexandria  in  the 
month  of  August,  1820,  making  observations  on  manners,  cus- 
toms and  languages,  at  the  different  places  at  which  he  touched  oni 
the  voyage.     He  does  not  immediately  enter  into  minutiae,  butB' 
after   enumerating   his   predecessors   who   had  written  on  theseni 
regions,  and  describing  the  dangers  to  which  caravans  are  exposedl  H 
from  the  Beduins,  he  contents  himself  with  giving  a  synopsis  of 
his  travels  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  he  amplifies  and 
carries  into  detail  in  the  sequel.    Tiie  most  important  part  in  this 
division  of  his  work  is  die  table  of  distances,  which  he  has  given. 

After  the  first  excursion  which  he  made  from  x\lexandria,  and 
his  return  thither,  sickness  prevailed  among  his  companions,  and 
Professor  Lieman,  of  Berlin,  died  tliere.     On  the  recovery  of  the     ; 
others,  he  proceeded  by  the  new  canal   to   Funi'  el  makmudyl , 
and,  in  company  with  one  Italian  and  some  Arabian  merchants 
in  three  days  reached  Cairo  in  a  hired  vessel.     Being  dissuaded 
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from  immecllately  visiting  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  he  was  advised 
by  the  Bishop  of  Babylon  to  accompany  him  to  Pal^estine  and 
Syria.  Although  he  was  the  Roman-Catholic  Bishop  of  all 
Chald^ea  and  x\ssyria,  and  although  his  diocese  was  very  exten- 
sive, the  number  of  Christians  of  his  persuasion  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand. 

But  "  the  very  numerous  Catholics  of  the  ChakUean  Church  have 
their  patriarchs  and  bishops, — those  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  churches, 
as  well  as  the  Maronites,  have,  likewise,  their  own  bishops." 

At  Cairo  he  employed  himself  in  examining  the  most  remark- 
able things  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  particularly  the  pyramids. 
At  Bilbeish  he  and  his  companions  were  joined  by  some  English- 
men ;  and  at  Saalhigeh  by  five  Coptic,  eight  Syrian,  thirteen 
Palasstinian,  and  five  Curdish  merchants,  with  twelve  negro-  ' 
slaves,  and  one  Indian  Dervish,  with  an  attendant,  who  had  sold 
all  his  property,  which  was  very  considerable,  in  his  native  land, 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Jerusalem. 
This  devotee,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  had  migrated  from  place 
to  place,  and  all  his  property  having  been  stolen  from  him  at 
Mecca,  had  since  subsisted  upon  alms.  In  addition  to  these, 
they  were  joined  by  several  travellers  from  Bilbeish  and  Gaza,  so 
that  the  caravan  consisted  of  more  than  80  people,  140  camels,  1 
dromedary,  30  asses,  and  1  horse.  During  the  course  of  this 
journey,  the  author  describes  the  various  modes  of  travelling 
adopted  by  these  different  nations,  their  peculiar  customs,  and 
religious  duties,  which  we  shall  omit,  since  other  writers  have 
already  treated  of  them  most  circumstantially.  Having  arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  he  made  excursions  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Kesserwan ; 
from  thence  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Palestine,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  at  Easter.  At  first  he  had  intended  to 
have  directed  his  course  to  Sham ;  but,  on  account  of  the  unfa- 
vourable aspect  of  affairs,  he  hastened  to  Jaffa,  where  he  found 
the  political  consternation  still  greater.  Two  letters  conclude 
this  chapter,  from  which  we  learn,  that  he  accompanied  the 
Bishop  of  Babylon  from  Jerusalem  to  Akka,  and  explored  the 
plains  of  Sarona,  Casarea,  Tautora  and  Atlid, — that  he  visited 
Carmel  and  the  whole  of  Galilee,  Saida,  Beirut,  Samaria,  Richa, 
the  Dead  Sea,  Mount  Karantan,  Saba,  Bethany,  and  other 
memorable  places  in  Judeea,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be 
found  important,  when  it  shall  become  our  task  to  criticise  the  new 
readings  of  his  Testament  and  their  sources.  But  the  general 
commotion  prevented  him  from  proceeding  through  Samaria  and 
Decapolis  to  Sham  and  Lebanon. 

From  hence  he  animadverts  on  the  mode  and  danger  of  travel- 
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\\\\^^  in  the  East,  on  tlie  impositions  which  are  continually  practiscfl, 
and  the  expenses  actually  requisite  to  the  i)erl"ormance  of  the 
several  ilistances.     Like  many  others,  he  observes  that 

"  rich  Eni^lisliincn  iiixve  very  much  injured  other  travellers.  They 
arrived  in  these  regions  with  some  thousand  pounds  sterhng,  and  he  who 
cannot  now  counnaud  as  nuicli,  is  pitied,  as  a  poor  devil,  and  scarcely 
considered  to  he  worthy  of  attention.  The  Sheikhs  of  the  country  arc 
uphraidcd  for  countenancing  these  impositions,  yet  unjustly,  for  the 
devotees  in  the  cloisters  possess  an  impertinence  as  rarely  equalled.  I 
have  ohserved  them  waiting  a  whole  day  hefore  the  door  of  a  traveller, 
for  a  large  Baklishish,  because  they  had  drawn  his  attention  to  some  fes- 
tival in  the  church The  Armenian  and  Greek  monks  have  a  refined 

manner  of  indenniifying  themselves  for  their  services.  They  never  omit 
giving  to  the  foreigner  one  of  their  creatures,  as  a  guide,  who  quickly 
gains  his  confidence,  and  acquaints  him  w^ith  the  tax,  which  they  account 
charity,  conferred  as  alms  upon  the  church.  If  the  individual  be  rich. 
Ibis  ta.\  among  the  Armenians  often  amounts  to  1000  piastres  for  a  few 
dinners  and  nights'  lodgings.  The  Greeks  ask  for  little,  but  they  ask  so 
much  the  more  frequently  in  proportion.  Yet  the  poor  pilgrim  receives 
humane  treatment  from  them. 

."  In  the  cultivated  part  of  Syria  they  travel  most  comfortably  on 
mules.  They  carry  great  burdens,  and  run  much  quicker  than  camels. 
The  latter  are,  in  general,  but  ill  adapted  to  the  rocky  mountains  of  Judaea. 
They  have  no  firm  footing,  and  often  lie  down  with  their  load.  On 
the  coast  as  far  as  Lebanon,  and  in  Galilee,  one  is  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  robbers  ;  but,  in  the  other  parts  of  Syria,  the  journey  is  always  full 
of  danger.  Three  years  since  a  caravan,  going  from  Sham  to  Baghdad, 
consisting  of  more  than  1 00  camels,  was  totally  plundered  and  murdered. 
Those  from  Slum  to  Halch  are  frequently  surprized.  The  journey  to 
Tadmor  has  been  most  perilous  for  a  Frank,  since  the  BedClins  of  the 
territory  were  chastised  by  an  army  of  the  sultan  for  the  murder  of  an 
Enghsh  traveller  of  rank.  The  Nomades  conceive  themselves  justified  in 
these  atrocities,  either  when  they  find  any  one  in  the  caravan,  on 
whom  they  can  exercise  the  law  of  retribution  (jus  talionis)  or  blood 
wages,  or  wdien  they  have  not  agreed  beforehand  with  them  as  to  the 
payment,  for  which,  (indeed,  as  for  everything,)  they  resolve  to  lay! 
actual  claims  on  their  own  ground  and  soil.  And  this  they  often  do  I 
from  love  of  murder  and  rapine." 

Dr.  Scholz  left  Jaffa  in  an  Austrian  polacca,  nearly  filled  with' 
Russian  pilgrims,  bound  by  Cyprus  to  Constantinople.  Having 
been  prevented  from  landing  at  Cyprus  by  a  storm,  the  vessel  was 
driven  to  Rhodes.  Here  they  experienced  the  results  of  the  war 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks;  for,  although  they  indeed 
received  food  and  wine  at  Rhodes,  they  were  cautioned  againsi 
visiting  the  city,  because  throughout  the  Ottoman  dominion.' 
Christians  were  liable,  at  this  juncture,  to  be  put  to  death  by  thf 
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Turks  and  Jews.  Going  from  one  place  to  another,  hearing 
everywhere  contradictory  accounts  of  the  war,  they  found  each  in 
an  absolute  state  of  perturbation.  A  lively  description  of  this 
universal  sensation,  in  each  part  of  Greece  which  the  author 
visited,  is  subjoined,  in  which  he  has  disclosed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  politics  and  operations  of  the  conflicting 
powers.     From  hence  he  took  ship  to  Trieste. 

Having  in  this  synopsis  described  his  travels  by  means  of  this 
singular  arrangement,  he  now  enters  into  particulars.  We  must 
consequently  retrace  his  steps  to  the  region  between  Alexandria 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  Tripolitan  territory,  of  which  he  has  given 
an  ample  topography,  carefully  writing  the  name  of  each  place  in 
the  Arabic  character,  and  measuring  the  distances  by  hours.  In 
this  catalogue  of  places  he  has  recorded  the  springs  and  manzih, 
and  detailed  the  names  of  spots  not  visited  by  him  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Beduins.  To  a  future  traveller  in  these  regions  this 
information  will  be  invaluable,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing Oriental  words  written  in  our  character,  his  attention  to  their 
Arabic  orthography  may,  hereafter,  prove  of  mcalculable  utnity. 

The  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
places. 

"  To  the  distance  of  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  an  hour  from  the 
sea,  the  soil  is  either  sandy  or  stony,  from  thence  to  the  distance  of  ten 
or  eighteen  hours  inland,  it  is  clay,  with  very  little  sand  or  stone.  In 
only  a  small  part  of  it  barley  is  sown  in  December.  They  turn  up  the 
light  soil  once  with  the  camel,  by  means  of  a  small  plough,  throw  the 
seed  on  the  earth,  and  harrow  it  into  it.  After  three  months  they  pluck 
off  the  ears,  and  immediately  thresh  out  the  corn  on  the  field." 

In  this  region  there  are  very  few  trees  :  palms,  pomegranates  and 
figs  alone  are  noticed.  Among  the  insects,  ants,  flies,  dragonflies, 
varieties  of  the  beetle  and  moths  (particularly  the  scarabaeus 
sacer)  in  great  abundance,  and  innumerable  snails  were  observed : 
coralline  fragments,  also,  shells,  spiral  shells  and  fungus,  seen  on 
the  shores,  of  various  sizes,  forms  and  colours,  attested  the  vast 
population  of  the  sea.  Difi^erent  species  of  green  lizards,  adders 
and  snakes, — birds  of  prey,  such  as  eagles,  vultures,  owls, — 
aquatic  fowls,  singing  birds,  and  a  vast  number  of  Ubaras  every 
where  abounded.  The  Beduins  understand  the  art  of  training  a 
species  of  vulture  or  hawk,  called  saker,  to  fowling.  They  tame 
him  by  hunger,  and,  holding  him  over  a  flame  of  fire,  hood  him 
with  a  leathern  cap,  which  they  extend  round  the  bill,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  eat,  while  at  the  time  of  fowling,  they  contract  the 
cap  at  pleasure,  to  prevent  him  from  destroying  the  prey.  At  first 
they  throw  small  birds  before  him,  and  by  degrees  dispatch  him 
after  every  bird  flying  in  his   sight,  and  not  only  after  birds,  but 
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aftc  I-  liaiTS  niul  gazelles.  They  canv  liim  on  the  hand,  securing 
one  foot  with  a  ,stiin<:,  and  Uttini;-  him  ily  where  these  animals  are 
found  ;  he  generally  kills  them,  w  ithout  lacerating  them.  The  value 
of  such  a  trained  bin!  is  about  fifty  Spanish  piastres.  Rats,  hares, 
antelopes,  foxes  and  wolves,  are  very  conunon ;  and  the  ordinary 
donu  stie  animals  are  the  eamel,thesheep,  the  goal,  tiie  ass,  thehorse, 
the  cow,  and  the  dog.  The  Bediiins  here  mix  pounded  date  and 
honey  with  their  butter,  and  lead  a  primitive  life.  The  plants 
are  l)ut  few,  and  are  cited  according  to  their  Arabic  names. 

The  next  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  remains  of  the  former 
occupants  of  these  districts,  is  very  interesting.  Granite  and 
marble  pillars,  walls  and  tumuli,  attest  the  immense  population 
A\hich  once  tilled  the  immense  tract  from  Alexandria  to  Murabut. 
The  remains  of  the  celebrated  Baths  of  Cleopatra  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  their  ancient  splendour ;  a  far  better  idea  of  the  magni- 
licence  of  these  ancient  structures  may  be  formed  from  the  cata- 
combs, which  extend  in  all  directions  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  near 
to  which  niav  be  found  other  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  limestone. 
At  Murabut  there  are  vestiges  of  a  powerful  city  near  the  sea, 
which  extend  to  a  very  considerable  distance  under  water.  Other 
ruins  were  visible  in  this  vicinity ;  among  which  those  of  the  city 
Abusir  are  the  most  remarkable.  Ancient  characters,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  given,  were  observed  on  one  of  its  walls.  Formerly 
a  temple  of  Osiris  stood  here,  from  whom  the  name  Busm  or 
Abusir  appears  to  be  derived.  The  author  is  inclined  to  assign 
three  dates  to  the  ruins  between  Abusir  and  Agaba  : — the  first 
he  attributes  to  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  or  Romans,  the 
second  to  the  Saracens,  and  the  third  to  the  more  modern  Arabs, 
which  tripartite  classitication  he  substantiates  from  the  internal 
evidences. 

He  has  subjoined  plans  of  several  of  these  ruins,  on  the  walls 
of  some  of  which  he  discovered  Hebrew  and  Greek  inscriptions 
of  modern  date  ;  on  the  plains  tombs  of  many  saints  were  seen, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  eminences.  On  the  stones  of  a 
monument  near  Steirir  he  noticed  strange  characters,  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  some  affinity  to  the  cabalistical  alphabets 
of  the  Arabs,  of  which  Hammez  has  given  specimens.  But  the 
characters  seem  mostly  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
we  clearly  retrace  the  admixture  of  two  Arabic  and  one  Hebrew 
letter ;  probrdily  they  were  some  species  of  ey^Jjgiu  ygxi^ixcilu. 
There  is  one  continued  succession  of  antiquities  from  Alexandria 
and  Damanhur  to  Agaba,  scarcely  hitherto  explored  ;  and  the 
remains  of  cities  and  villages  are  so  numerous,  that  many 
important  discoveries  might  be  elicited  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  them.    Although  Dr.  Scholz  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
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careless  in  his  researches,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  ancient  history  and  local  traditions  of  these  parts,  to 
apply  their  aid  to  the  elucidation  of  these  monumental  pheno- 
mena. The  records  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  legends  of  the  roving 
tribes,  could  not  have  been  totally  destitute  of  information ;  for 
instance,  would  not  the  retentive  memory  and  highly-wrought 
mind  of  the  Beduin,  from  long  habits  preserving  the  history  and 
fables  of  his  race,  have  furnished  some  data  concerning  the  small 
Arabian  city  lying  in  desolation  at  Wadi-Tanum?  would  not 
some  account  also  of  the  various  harbours,  which  he  has  men- 
tioned, have  survived  for  a  considerable  period  after  their  ruin? 

At  three  hours  distance  from  Agaba,  remains  of  houses  buried 
in  the  sands  were  noticed,  which  he  conceives  to  correspond  with 
the  ancient  Paraitonium.     He  is  of  opinion,  that 

"  before  the  period  commemorated  in  history,  the  Libyans  may  have 
inhabited  these  fertile  districts  near  the  sea,  and  that  they  possessed 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  or  that  those  people  may  have  inhabited  it  in  part, 
whose  descendants,  Inachus,  Phoroneus,  Cecrops,  and  Danaus,  made 
the  Greeks  acquainted  with  Jupiter  Ammon,  whom   we  find  in    great 

honour  among  them Perhaps,  also,  near  the  sea  and  on  the  main 

road  above  Paraetonium  in  the  Pentapolis,  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Persians  and  of  the  Ptolemies,  vast  nations  may  have  resided,  into  which 
idea  some  of  the  ruins  already  described  lead  us.  Probably,  they  were 
the  Bashmurians,  who  from  their  wild  predatory  spirit  extended  them- 
selves from  hence  to  the  Delta.  The  tradition  current  among  the  Copts 
on  this  subject  is  favourable  to  this  hypothesis." 

The  succeeding  chapter  describes  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  territory.     They  are  Bedulns,  who 

"dwell  in  camps,  (the  situation  of  which  they  change  from  time  to 
time,)  under  dark  tents  composed  of  hair-mats,  to  the  number  of  two 
to  three  hundred  families  together.  Each  family  has,  according  to  the 
extent  of  its  power,  one  or  more  tents,  which  are  very  spacious,  though 
low,  and  fixed  in  several  rows.  The  women  scarcely  ever  dwell  alone, 
but  all  the  day  form  a  circle  for  themselves,  without  intruding  into  that 
of   the  men.      The   head    of   each  encampment   (^a2>)  is  a  Sheikli, 

but  these  are  rather  co-ordinate  than  subordinate  to  those  of  the  horde, 
to  which  they  belong.      The  most  powerful  tribes  of  this  region  are 

the  Waled' Ali,  (^c  jj^)  the  Jimiyat,  (XA-^)and  the  Gharbi  (45^^^). 
Formerly,  they  were  independent,"  &c. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  copious  detail,  which  he  has 
given,  of  their  power  and  condition,  of  the  peculiar  customs  of 
their  men  and  women,  of  their  mode  of  traffic,  and  of  the  nature 
of  their  excursions.     Their  ordinary  food  is 
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"  i>ciis,  bonns,  or  l)arlov-">*^i>l  mixed  and  boiled  with  bits  of  barley-bread, 
niid  l)iea(l  in  the  form  of  cakes,  baked  with  onions  under  a  chareoal  fire. 
IJiitter  is  found  in  each  department  of  housekeeping :— their  chihlrcn 
only  drink  milk,  and  eat  meat  but  seldom.  They  are  very  fond  of 
dates,  which  they  purcliase  very  cheaply  in  Siwa,  and  use  them  either 
as  dried  food,  or  mixed  with  meal  and  bread.  They  eat  every  thing  out 
of  wooden  jilates  with  their  hands,  sitting  on  the  ground.  They  keep 
their  stock  of  water  in  leathern  vessels,  their  food  and  other  property  in 
worsted  or  leathern  bags,  or  tubs  platted  from  date  leaves.  .  .  .  They 
never  employ  themselves  in  fishing,  and  seldom  in  hunting,  although 
their  country  abounds  with  hares,  antelopes,  partridges,  and  ubaras. 
Tiiey  more  frequently  take  the  antelopes  alive,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
sleeping,  and  being  but  poor  marksmen,  they  find  it  more  convenient  to 
train  a  species  of  hawk  for  fowling." 

European  medicine  was  In  great  request  among  them,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  East. — Cautery  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  one  of  their  most  usual  remedies  for  illness.  Their  religion 
abounds  with  the  most  abject  superstition  ;  talismans  and  astro- 
logical researches, magical  formularies  and  Various  omens,  are  com- 
mon to  all  these  tribes.  The  picture,  which  Scholz  has  drawn 
of  the  manners  of  this  erratic  people,  is  one  of  the  best  which  we 
have  seen,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Burckhardt:  their  mode  of 
intercourse  and  barter  with  foreigners  and  each  other,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  dispositions,  their  hospitality,  and  their  fraudulent 
propensities,  are  delineated  with  the  vivid  pencil  of  an  accom- 
plished master.  He  has  added,  remarks  on  the  diftcrent  pro- 
nunciation which  these  Beduins  give  to  certain  letters,  and  ad- 
duces many  words  and  phrases  in  common  use  among  them.  He 
has,  also,  described  the  strange  contortions  and  gestures,  with 
which  they  accompany  their  songs,  which  very  much  resemble 
the  Cossac  dance ;  in  these,  he  has  distinguished  a  sort  of  thea- 
trical or  pantomimic  acting,  and  retraced  the  ancient  Chorus  in 
the  general  union  of  voices  at  stated  intervals. 

From  hence,  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  country  between 
Agaba  and  Siwa.  After  the  traveller  has  ascended  the  heights 
of  Agaba,  a  vast  plain  abounding  in  plants  opens  upon  his  view,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  no  where  visible  to  the  eye.  It  is  inha- 
bited to  the  west,  but  totally  desert  to  the  south.  In  this  vicinity 
he  discovered  the  ancient  road,  which  led  from  Paratonium  to 
Siwa,  of  the  identity  of  which  he  imagines  himself  to  have  ac- 
quired ample  proofs.  The  country  abounded  in  antiquities,  and 
presented  ample  scope  to  the  geologist.  The  picture  of  the 
country,  which  he  has  sketched,  is  of  a  high  character,  and  as  a 
naturalist,  he  has  displayed  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance. 

"  The  ruins  of  the  Tenqile  of  Jupiter  Amnion  (now  called  Haima 
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Baida)  are  the  most  important  and  the  most  celebrated.  ...  Of  the  three 
parts,  of  which  this  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  consisted,  we  now  only 
distinguish  two,  in  the  space  which  the  fragments  occupy.  The  under- 
parts  of  the  third  division  are  probably  under  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  were  informed  of  the  remains  of  seven  towns,  and  par- 
ticularly of  one  heathen  and  Christian  city.  The  catacombs  in  mount 
El  Mesagaret,  which  the  inhabitants  refer  to  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
in  which,  much  that  is  interesting  may  be  discovered  by  accurate  inves- 
tigation,— those  farther  off  in  Mount  Rakiyeh,  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
ruins  of  Busnif—Korasha — Obeiyah,  and  Lawaw,  on  the  eastem  part  of 
the  Oasis,  attest  the  fact.  These  remains,  at  the  same  time,  inform  us, 
who  the  earlier  inhabitants  were.  The  architecture,  the  devices  and 
hieroglyphics  on  the  temple  denote  the  highest  antiquity,  and  their 
descent  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  their  ordinary  works  of  art,  surpass 
others  as  to  accuracy  of  form." 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  Siwa  dwell  in  four  wretched  vil- 
lages, built  in  the  Arabian  style;  they  carry  on  a  vast  traffic  in 
dates,  and  have  such  a  quantity  of  fruits,  that  they  annually  load 
500  camels  with  them.  This  traffic,  however,  consists  in  barter : 
for  their  dates,  olives,  beasts,  and  baskets  made  of  twisted  palm- 
leaves,  the  Arabs  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  or  the  Bediiins, 
bring  corn,  tobacco,  manufactured  wares,  linen,  coffee,  &c.  Their 
manners  and  language  are  considerably  influenced  by  the  negroes 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  natives  of  Fez,  and  Mograbis,  who 
are  resident  among  them.  They  live  simply,  and  in  their  dress 
diffijr  but  little  from  the  Egyptians.     The  men  mostly  content 

themselves  with  a  shirt  (oLT^j),  the  women  with  a  shift,  and  a 
piece  of  blue  cloth  hanging  down  over  the  back.  Their  dialect 
diifers  from  the  Arabic,  although  they  understand  and  speak  that 
language  :  their  grammar,  syntax,  and  characters  are  Arabic,  yet 
the  dialect  is  the  Shilahh,  which  is  spoken  by  many  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  is  worthy  of  investigation,  as  containing 
many  words  of  the  old  Punic,  and  as  having  probably  been  de- 
rived from  it. 

Being  restricted  by  our  limits,  we  must  pass  over  many  chap- 
ters equally  interesting  and  novel,  contenting  ourselves  with  the 
followino-  extract  from  them,  illustrative  of  the  Greek  historians. 

"  The  above  mentioned  petrifactions,  which  Strabo,  (pp.  49,  50,  ed. 
Casaub.)  records,  we  again  find  in  the  whole  of  this  region,  besides  which, 
we  discover  behind  Libhuk  many  pieces  of  petrified  palmtrees,  dark  and 
of  great  solidity,  which  are  frequently  used  to  show  the  way,  are  often 
immense,  and  have  but  little  changed  their  original  form.  Fungus,  also, 
limestone  containing  sliells,  sand,  and  clay,  are  the  ingredients  of  the 
whole  territory,  which  are  observed  in  a  mixed  state,  and  thrown  one 
under  the  other  by  tempests,  although,  often  separated  in  whole  masses. 
They  frequently  stand  alone  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  and  then,  the 
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diflcrent  ingredients  may  be  very  accurately  distinguished,  particularly 
the  parts  of  iron,  which  alternating  in  dark,  yellow,  brown,  red,  or 
party-coloured  streaks,  aflord  an  interesting  survey,  yet  are  so  brittle, 
tliat  wo  cannot  Mifficiently  wonder  at  their  long  state  of  preservation. 
The  lake  extends  as  far  as  this  place,  anrl  probably  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tcrramh.  It  was  inhabited  by  marine  animals  of  diflerent 
sorts,  and  varied  in  places  in  depth  and  breadth.  A  hurricane  or  some 
other  convulsion  of  nature  burst  through  the  sandy  shore,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sea-water  flowed  through  the  low  plains,  which  were  towards 
the  sea,  the  rest  flowed  in  a  body  into  the  deep  places,  w  here  it  wonder- 
fully fertilized  the  soil,  and  created  those  beautiful  vales,  which  we  call 
oases,  or  where  palnitrees  and  many  other  shmbs  grow  together,  without 
the  careful  hand  of  man.  At  present,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine, 
where  the  water  made  its  irruption.  I  would  conjecture  two  spots, 
^\hc^e  I  particularly  remarked  a  gradual  depression  towards  the  sea. 
'I'he  first  is  to  the  north  of  Siwa  : — the  second,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
north-east  of  Kara,  whence,  it  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction,'and  at 
last  in  a  northerly.  Between  Libbuk  and  Terranch,  no  point  seems 
adapted  to  the  irruption.  To  this  conjecture  of  a  former  lake  here  may 
the  tradition  in  Herodotus  be  referred  :  the  lake  Maoris  had  a  subter- 
ranean efflux  into  the  Libyan  Syrtes,  in  a  westerly  direction.  He  can- 
not here  speak  of  the  former  flowing  of  the  Nile,  which  was  caused  by 
Menes  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Delta.  This  probably  was  not  ex- 
tended so  far  to  the  west,  and  is,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  Nile  in 
the  Delta,  choked  and  entirely  lost  by  the  clouds  of  sand  carried  there 
by  the  violent  west  winds.  This  last  assumption  would  not  even  eluci- 
date one  of  the  preceding  phenomena.  Our  assumption,  on  the  con- 
trary, explains  every  circumstance  in  this  region.  Springs  of  sweet 
water,  as  at  Siwa,  Kara,  Kheishe,  &c.  were  frequently  remarked  near 
the  sea  and  salt-lakes.  Now,  if  the  vegetation  was  first  occasioned  by 
human  labour,  or  which  is  more  probable,  if  the  seeds  of  it  floated  to 
this  place  from  Egypt,  the  luxuriance  of  growth  can  only  be  explained 
by  this  hypothesis." 

We,  now,  passing  by  his  intermediate  adventures,  return  to 
him  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo  Its  population  is  composed  of  men 
of  many  nations,  Arabs,  Turks,  Mamelukes,  Berbers,  Negroes, 
Jews,  Copts,  Armenians,  Franks,  Beduins,  and  travellers  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  number  of  Franks  amounts 
nearly  to  1,500,  they  are  mostly  Italian  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, and  dwell  in  the  quarter  Jamia.  There  are  two  Roman 
Catholic  convents  here,  each  having  a  small  church.  An  ample 
description  of  the  other  religious  endowments  of  the  Franks  is 
given.  The  Copts  have  decreased  under  the  heavy  oppression 
of  the  different  lords  of  the  land  :  their  whole  number  of  churches 
is  about  100,  of  which  twenty-three,  furnished  with  six  convents, 
are  in  Cairo;  but  in  ancient  Cairo,  they  constitute  the  chief 
l)opulation,  and  havefiye  convents.     Among  them  modern  MSS. 
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only,  for  the  use  of  the  church,  are  found,  which,  without  an 
Arabic  translation  at  the  side,  they  do  not  understand.  The 
monks  in  Upper  Egypt  alone  now  well  understand  the  Coptic. 

Tiie  title  of  their  patriarch  is  ^^:^0^^  OaJ>\.^  '-r'j^  i5*^J^  (-os-Ls 

Signor  Drouetti  is  mentioned  as  likely  to  afford  valuable  ser- 
vices to  Coptic  literature,  because  he  is  in  possession  of  eight 
MSS.  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Saitical  dialect,  and  of  the  cro^Ji'a 
SoAojacuvTo^,  in  the  Memphitic,  which,  however,  are  partly 
decayed. 

Our  author  gives  a  wretched  account  of  the  Jews  in  Africa, 
and  observes,  that  those  in  Abyssinia  lead  a  nomadic  life,  &c.  and 
acknowledge  only  the  Pentateuch,  as  their  book  of  religion.  He 
has  recorded  the  tradition  of  the  three  great  Jewish  caravans, 
which  travelled  to  Abyssinia,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  first 
with  a  natural  son  of  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  &c.  His 
observations  on  the  Abyssinian  dialects  and  the  catalogue  of 
words  which  he  has  subjoined,  might,  if  they  had  been  more 
extended,  reflect  light  on  the  ancient  language  of  this  singular 
district,  and  enable  us  to  calculate  the  ratio  of  its  admixture  with 
tlie  Arabic. 

There  are  several  libraries  and  literary  institutions  at  Cairo, 
abounding  with  rare  MSS. 

"The    Dure'lhakmct   (X^jCisvJ^  ,b).    "o^v    called    Jamia-elhhar 

ij^J^^  ^^•^)  '^^''^^^  ^^^  invaluable  library,  which,  according  to 
Macrizi,  was  instituted  in  the  second  Yaiiniodi,  A'  395,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  establishments  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  It  is  an 
immense  building,  with  many  colonnades,  in  which  pupils,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand,  sitting  in  more  than  150  different  classes,  receive 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  the  Koran,  and  jurisprudence. 
To  Christians,  not  only  the  library,  but   the   school,  is  inaccessible 

Should  a  rich  man  die  without  heirs,  and   bequeath  any  tiling  in 

his  will  to  a  Jamia,  for  repairs,  light,  carpets,  and  supply  of  other  requi- 
sites, he  always  leaves  the  money  to  a  person  in  high  office,  to  a  Sheikh 
or  Imam,  or  a  rich  merchant,  who  places  it  in  security,  by  purchasing 
with  it  the  adjoining  property,  houses,  lands,  &c." 

We  must  again  pass  over  a  considerable  tract,  and  join  Dr. 
Scholz  at  Mataria,  where  he  saw  the  celebrated  sycamore,  under 
which  the  Holy  Family  is  said  to  have  rested;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mhich,  he  discovered  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  an  obelisk, 
and  many  sarcophagi.  In  one  of  the  subsequent  chapters,  are 
many  valuable  remarks  relative  to  the  geology  and  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Palestine,  and  of  a  part  of  Syria,  which  have  rarely  been 
exceeded   in  luminous  perspicuity,  and  seldom  equalled  by  any 
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tiavellor  in  these  regions.  He  observed  many  caves  in  Carmel, 
"  Nvliirli  fonnerlv  had  been  the  habitation  ot  hermits,  although 
Nve  are  more  meliiuil  to  refer  them  to  the  sepulchral  mansions  of 
the  former  occupants  of  the  country. 

"  The  largest  of  them,  called  tlie  School  of  Elijah,  is  much  vene- 
rated both  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  The  cave  is  guarded  by  an 
Imrim  •  it  is  eighteen  paces  long  and  ten  wide.  All  round,  exceptmg 
on  the  left  side^  is  a  recess  for  the  Uivan,  in  tbe  nudst  of  which,  small 
grottos,  five  more  paces  long  and  five  broad,  are  regularly  hewn  in  tbe 
rock.  At  the  back  part  of  the  greater  division  are  lamps  and  rags 
whicb  may  have  been  military  standards,  and  arc  very  devoutly  treated 
by  the  Mohammedans  making  a  pilgrimage  to  this  place.  During  my 
Slav,  many  came  here,  wbo  first  prayed  at  the  entrance,  then  in  the 
middle,  and  lastly,  near  tbe  lamps,  terminating  their  devotions  by 
kissing  the  insignia.  Tbe  Mohammedans  and  Jews  account  it  the 
School  of  Elijah";— that,  in  the  monastery  above  they  account  the  School 
of  Elishah." 

He  has,  also,  transcribed  a  long  Greek  inscription,  which  he 
found  near  this  place :  but  we  conceive  him  in  error  as  to  the 
rags  being  military  insignia.  They  are  commonly  suspended,  as 
votive  ofterings,  on  or  near  the  tombs  of  saints,  wherever  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  has  an  influence  :  the  Persians  suspend 
them  on  trees,  and  they  are,  doubtless,  remains  of  the  votive 
ofleriiigs  of  the  ancients. 

"  Me  tabula  sacer 
Votivd  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspend isse  potenti 
Vestimenta  maris  Deo.' 

We  regret  being  obliged  to  pass  over  his  topographical  list,  his 
variety  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  rich  materials 
with  which  he  has  presented  us,  for  the  developement  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  history  of  these  countries.  The  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities of  Palestine,  and  the  account  of  the  Christian  sects,  are 
treated  in  considerable  detail,  and  with  much  careful  examination. 
He  has  largely  discussed  the  state  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  and  appears  to  have  traversed  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  its  cities  and  villages,  noticing  the  political  revolutions, 
which  have  caused  the  existing  divisions  of  its  government. 

"  Gaza  lies  in  a  somewhat  uneven,  but  very  fruitful  land,  at  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  from  the  sea.  .  . .  Olives,  figs,  oranges,  sweet  citrons,  palm- 
trees,  Indian  figs,  grow  all  around  in  vast  abundance,  and  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  corn,  Malxva,  (the  daily  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  iu  spring,)  &c.  &c.,  adorn  this  soil .  .  .  The  inhabitants  of 
Gaza  are  only  Mohammedans,  and  schismatical  Christians  of  the  Greek 
church,  300  in  number.     Tlie  former,  5,700  in  number,  have  above 
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30  mosques  ;  . .  .the  Greeks  have  only  one  church. .  . .  Some  years  since, 
there  were  Jews  of  the  sect  of  the  Talmudists  :  they  were  formerly  very 
numerous  and  affluent.  Six  years  ago,  the  last  Jewish  family  sold  their 
house  and  the  stones  of  the  synagogue  (which  spot  the  Mutsallem 
changed  into  a  garden),  and  removed,  as  the  rest  had  done  before  them, 
back  to  Halil.  The  Samaritans  had  totally  abandoned  it  fifty  years 
before,  and  returned  to  Nabolus.  The  Franks  had  quitted  it  a  much 
longer  time,  and  the  Armenians  and  Copts  have  not  found  here  a  fixed 
residence." 

Dr.  Scholz  visited  at  Tiberias  the  synagogues  of  the  German 
and  Portugueze  Jews,  and  discovered,  on  examining  their  libra- 
ries, with  the  exception  of  some  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
merely  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  works,  printed  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  and  Constantinople.  He  found  some  few 
Druses  resident  at  Beirut,  who  appear  to  be  settled  there  for 
purposes  of  commerce.  To  all  these  cities,  there  is  a  Mutsallem 
or  governor,  who  is  appointed  and  generally  annually  exchanged 
by  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  as  well  as  a  chief  of  the  military.  The 
heads  of  the  religious  sects  are  appointed  to  receive  the  miri  or 
taxes.  Every  city  having  walls  and  gates  (which  all  have,  but 
Gaza  and  Nazareth)  is  closed  in  the  evening,  and  the  keys  are 
brought  to  the  governor,  without  whose  permission  the  gates 
cannot  be  opened.  Each,  also,  has  a  Kad'hi,  who  is  sent  from 
Constantinople,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city 
and  district  belongs. 

He  then  describes  the  immense  extent  to  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  Mutsallems  reaches,  and  observes,  that  Christians  and 
Jews  mostly  live  in  the  cities.  Over  the  doors  in  Nabolus, 
Jerusalem,  and  other  cities,  Arabic  sentences  from  the  Koran  are 
commonly  found,  written  in  the  Miskh  character  in  red,  denoting 
that  the  owners  are  Hajjis,  Jerusalem  contains  about  18,000  in- 
habitants,— 2,150  Christians,  (800  Catholics,  1,100  of  the  Greek 
Church,  200  Armenians,  and  50  Copts  and  Syrians,) — 5,000 
Mohammedans,  and  10,000  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  an  uneven 
eminence,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  has  six  gates.  He  is 
very  particular  respecting  the  Christian  communities,  both  here 
and  in  Syria,  and  gives  more  information  of  the  different  sects, 
than  any  of  liis  recent  predecessors.  He  enters  largely  also  into 
the  difference  between  the  colloquial  and  written  Arabic,  and 
discusses  ib  dialectical  variations  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jerusalem. 
The  largest  library  in  Syria  he  affirms  to  be  at  Acre. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  during  these  extensive  tra- 
vels, (of  which  we  have  given  but  a  very  brief  and  imperfect 
analysis,)  the  writer  devoted  his  attention  to  biblical  MSS., 
wherever  he  could  discover  them,  and  that  he  collated  them,  foj; 
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llie  purpose  of  loctifviiig  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
lleiiee,  as  this  work  is  now  in  the  press,  to  which  600  MSS. 
unknown  to  Griesbach  have  lent  their  aid,  it  is  right  that  the 
scone  of  his  hibours  should  be  made  known  to  the  theologian, 
before  the  work  itself  shall  pass  in  review  before  us.  As  a  book 
of  travels,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it;  as  a  preparation  to  a 
series  of  biblical  criticisms,  we  are  still  further  bound  to  appre- 
ciate it,  not  only  as  making  known  to  us  one  branch  of  the 
sources  from  whence  his  readings  are  extracted,  but  as  certify- 
ing us,  likewise,  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  those  regions 
through  which  he  passed.  The  other  branch  is  his  Biblical 
Tour  in  Europe,  which  we  shall  examine  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  VI. —  1.  A  Frieiidh/  Address  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scot- 
land, on  Baptismal  Regeneration;  shouii)ig  that  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  of  the  earliest  and  purest  Christian  Antiquity ,  and 
of  the  reformed  Episcopal  Church,  as  expressed  in  its  Liturgy. 
iiy  the  Right  Reverend  Alexander  Jolly,  one  of  the  Bishops 
in  Scotland.    London:   Rivington.    1826.   8vo.  56  pp.  ls.6d. 

2.  A  Charge,  delivered  on  the  \4th  of  June,  1826,  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Episcopal  Conwiunion  if  Ross  and  Argyle.  By  the 
Right  Reverend  David  Low,  LL.D.  their  Bishop.  Bell  and 
Bradfute,  Edinburgh;  and  Rivington,  London.    8vo.   Is.  6d. 

3.  The  Office  of  an  Evangelist  and  Physician  of  the  Soul:  a  Ser- 
mon, preached  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Stirling  on  Wednes- 
day, October  the  \Sth,  1826,  being  the  Festival  of  St.  Luke,  at 
the  Ordination  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Heed.  By  the  Reverend 
B.  Bailey,  M.A.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Torphichen,  and  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at 
Arbroath.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh  ;  C.  &  J.  Rivington, 
London;  and  J.  Chalmers,  Dundee.     8vo.  pp.  36. 

In  the  Prospectus  to  this  Review,  we  undertook  to  give  an  occa- 
sional report  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  but  the  clergy  of  that  church  have  furnished  us  with 
very  few  opportunities  of  fulfilling  our  engagement.  At  this  we 
are  the  more  surprised  inasmuch  as  we  know  some  of  those  clergy 
to  be  at  once  learned,  pious,  and  zealous  for  the  truth.  Lately 
indeed  we  had  occasion  to  take  a  very  brief  notice  of  a  con- 
troversy concerning  baptismal  regeneration,  which  originated  in 
Edinburgh  from  the  conduct  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  seems  to  have  intruded  himself  into  the   Scotch 
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Episcopal  Cliurcli  without  being  called  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, either  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The  subject  discussed  in  the 
first  of  the  three  tracts,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  titles  at  the 
top  of  this  article,  is  likewise  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  its 
learned  and  pious  author  enters  into  no  personal  controversy  with 
any  individual.  He  states  the  doctrine  as  it  is  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture; in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  his  view  of  it 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  a  former  Scotch  Bishop,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  as  Bishop  Jolly 
is  himself. 

The  Bishop,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  talked  and  written 
of  a  jjrocess  of'  regeneration,  says, — 

"  Your  expression  of  a  process  of  regeneration,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  writings  of 
any  of  the  primitive  fathers,  I  suppose  to  be  a  mistake,  for  so  you  must 
allow  me  to  call  it ;  and  indeed  such  a  mistake  it  is  as  will  draw  many 
other  consequential  ones  along  with  it,  and  give  a  very  different  turn  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  CEconomy.  I  think  both  the  Scriptures 
and  the  primitive  fathers  constantly  ascribe  onr  regeneration  to  baptism, 
(including  under  it  also  what  we  now  call  confirmation,)  as  being  that 
by  which  the  spirit,  the  principle  of  this  new  life,  is  first  infused  into  us. 
It  is  true  that,  although  we  are  said  to  be  rtXtioi  (perfect)  immediately 
upon  our  baptism,  wherein  we  receive  that  spirit  which  constituteth  the 
perfect  man  ;  yet  there  is  a  gradual  progress- aud  growth  in  the  spiritual 
life  answerable  to  that  in  the  natural ;  but  it  is  as  improper,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  call  the  one  a  process  of  regeneration,  as  it  would  be  to  call  the 
other  a  process  of  generation,  since  we  are  as  completely  regenerated  in 
baptism  of  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  of  God,  as  we  are  begotten 
at  first  of  the  corruptible  seed  of  our  earthly  parents." 

This  doctrine  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Bishop  Low's  Charge  is  composed  in  a  style  very  different  from 
Bishop  Jolly's  Friendly  Address,  and  is  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  cause  which  he  advocates.  Of  the  past 
conduct  of  the  English  Church  he  speaks  indeed  with  gratitude; 
but  he  seems  to  think — and  there  never  was  a  more  unfounded 
suspicion — that  at  present  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  ill  treated 
by  her  southern  sister. 

After  referring  to  a  former  Charge,  of  which  he  says  the  subject 
naturally  led  him  to  tread  over  ashes  not  yet  extinguished ;  and 
observing  that  the  subject  of  this  Charge  is  not  perhaps  much  less 
debatable,  he  enters  on  the  subject  thus : — 

"  Whether  we  regard  the  past  or  the  present  time,  the  Church  of 
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England  is  to  us  an  object  of  primary  consideration  and  interest.  In 
lookini;  at  the  past,  we 'must  {'eel  that  we  owe  to  her  a  debt  of  deep  gra- 
f  itiulr  for  uuuh  friendly  aid,  and  for  many  essential  services.  Twice,  in 
l(iiO,  namely,  and  in  1(1(11,  wc  received  from  thence  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession ;  ami  some  of  her  most  distinguished  dignitaries  have  received 
in  return  (heir  orders  from  us.  Tillotson  and  others  were  ordained  by 
a  Scotch  bishop,  when  our  Church  was  more  depressed  than  she  is  now, 
and  when  the  Church  of  England  herself  was  as  much  humbled  as  her 
worst  enemies  coidd  well  wish.* 

"  In  the  sutVering  state  to  which  we  were  reduced  at  the  Revolution, 
in  1  (i8S,  we  received  much  aft'ectionate  sympathy  and  support.  This 
sympathy  for  our  severe  and  unmerited  sufferings  continued  through  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  when  the  legal  persecution  against  us  was 
carried  to  its  utmost  height  by  the  Acts  of  1/40  and  17d8,  twenty-four 
bishops  withdrew  (from  the  House  of  Peers)  with  one  consent,  regarding 
these  Acts,  and  particularly  the  latter,  as  measures  equally  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  Seckkr,  Sherlock,  and  Maddox, 
declared,  without  hesitation,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  that  they 
thought  it  much  worse  than  unwise,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  nothing  less 
than  the  persecution  and  proscription  of  the  very  religion  which  was 
established  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  colonies. 

"  After  that  unfortunate  period  our  Church  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
deep  obscujity,  which  was  first  dissipated  by  the  consecration  of  Dr. 
Seabury,  in  1784.  This  event  brought  us  again  into  a  certain  degree 
of  notice  in  England,  and  somewhat  revived  the  interest  and  renewed  in 
our  behalf  the  sympathy  of  real  churchmen  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  in  1/92,  restored  to  us  the  rights  of 
simple  toleration,  clogged,  however,  with  a  restriction  in  regard  to  our 
orders,  which  is  neither  generous  nor  just.  In  acknowledging  the  gra- 
titude which  we  owe  to  the  Church  of  England,  I  maintain  that  we  have 
fully  merited  all  that  we  have  received,  by  the  uniform,  the  consistent, 
and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty,  particularly  in  that  we  have 
ever  steadily  avoided  all  sectarian  courses  and  connections,  by  which,  had 
we  been  so  deluded,  or  so  depraved,  we  might  certainly  have  done  very 
serious  injury  to  the  Church  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No 
one  can  calculate  the  effects  which  the  power  connected  with  a  real  epis- 
copacy might  have  produced,  or  may  yet  produce  in  the  hands  of  the 
Methodists,  or  even  of  the  high  evangelical  party  in  the  Church." 

Bishop  Low  is  not  probably  aware  that  by  some  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  application  was  actually  made  to  the  late  Pri- 
mus of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  for  episcopal  consecration 
to  one  of  their  preachers,  soon  after  Dr.  Seabury  had  been  con- 
secrated. The  late  Dr.  Berkeley  of  Canterbury  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  letter  in  whicii  the  application  Avas  made  to  Bishop 
Skinner,  together  with  that  prelate's  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
request.     We  readily  believe   Bishop  Low,  therefore,  M'hen  he 
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says  that  there  never  has  been,  nor  is  at  present  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  the  Scotch  bishops  conferring  the  advantage  of  a  real  epis- 
copacy either  on  the  Methodists  or  on  any  other  English  sectarists. 
And  we  rejoice  in  the  belief,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
English  as  of  the  Scotch  church  :  to  the  former  such  a  step  might 
prove  inconvenient  and  even  injurious;  to  the  latter  it  would  be 
an  overwhelming  disgrace. 

Bishop  Low  complains  that,  in  consequence  of  the  I'estriction 
upon  Scottish  orders  in  the  Act  of  1792,  several  clergymen  were 
daily  intruding  themselves  into  a  church,  the  authority  of  whose 
bishops  they  despise,  and  not  only  despise  themselves,  but  by  means 
of  those  restrictive  acts  of  the  legislature,  are  able  to  persuade 
well-meaning  though  ill-informed  men,  that  it  is  by  the  English 
Church  really  considered  as  despicable. 

"  For  those  clergymen  of  English  and  Irish  ordination  (not  driven 
hither  by  some  imperious  or  mysterious  necessity,  for  which  we  cannot 
account,)  who  have  come  among  lis  regulaily,  and  not  from  birth  or 
connection  in  our  country,  or  by  fair  election  and  regular  testimonials 
have  obtained  charges  in  our  Church,  I  entertain  as  sincere  a  lespect  and 
regard  as  I  do  for  those  clergy  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  trained 
amongst  ourselves,  and  were  specially  ordained  for  the  duties  of  our 
ministry.  The  former  will  not,  therefore,  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
any  animadversion  that  I  may  make  can  affect  them  any  more  than  I 
can  mean  it  to  aflect  myself,  or  any  other  of  the  indigenous  ministers  of 
whom  our  ecclesiastical  body  is  composed.  On  the  contrary,  1  feel  that 
to  some  of  them  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations,  and  they  are  men 
on  whom  I  could  rely  with  perfect  confidence  in  any  emergency  or  diffi- 
culty aflecting  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  the  humble  communion,  of 
which,  if  need  were,  they  would  be  the  stay  and  the  support  in  future, 
as  theyare,  being  connected  with  another  and  a  more  flourishing  Church, 
the  ornaments  at  present. 

"  Men,  however,  who  intrude  amongst  us,  without  putting  it  in  our 
power  to  ascertain  how  they  conducted  themselves  in  their  former  resi- 
dence, and  who  take  advantage  of  any  kindness  shown  them  to  insinuate 
themselves,  and  eventually  to  exercise  strong  popular  influence,  we  have 
but  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  notwithstanding  their  high  pretensions 
to  superior  sanctity.  Of  this  we  have  repeatedly  had  painful  experience 
since  I  became  a  minister  of  this  Church;  and  one  instance  is  recent,  of 
a  man  thus  insinuating  himself  into  a  charge  in  Edinburgh,  who  affected 
and  acquired  the  character  of  a  very  holy  and  spiritual  person,  but  who 
at  length  was  obliged  to  depart  in  haste,  to  avoid  a  public  criminal  pro- 
secution, and  its  ignominious  consequences.  Of  the  same  class  of  in- 
truders are  to  be  found  some  who,  with  words  and  writings  smoother 
than  oil,  and  under  the  pretence  of  an  extraordinary  purity  of  doctrine, 
can,  without  remorse,  expose  and  calumniate  their  brethren — ridicule 
every  law  of  order,  of  peace,  and  of  charity — and,  with  an  effrontery 
without  a  parallel,  claim  to  be  themselves  the  only  Gospel  ministers  in  a 
xo.  It. — APR.  1827.  e  c 
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church,  whose  iloctrine  they  disown,  and  whose  discipline  they  disobey. 
These  men,  their  principle  and  their  practices,  I  earnestly  warn  every 
brother,  as  well  lay  as  cleric,  pliisqiuim  incciiJitn/i  fiigerc." 

Tlioso,  it  must  be  ackuowkHlgcil,  are  serious  evils;  and  we  are 
coulidcut  that  the  rulers  of  tiie  Ciiurcli  of  England  would  gladly 
co-operate  in  removing  llieni.      Hut  the  proper  remedy  is  still  to 
be  disc-overetl.     The  ri-asou,  we  believe,  which  Archbishop  Moore 
assigned  for  iutrotlucing  the  restraining  clause  into  all  the  acts  iu 
which  it  occurs,  was  his  dread  of  half-educated  clergymen  from 
Scotland  and  America  pouring  into  England,  and  obtaining  cura- 
cies at  least,  if  not  livings,  in  the  Church.     This  dread  was  not 
unnatural;  antl  it  was  certainly  his  Grace's  duty  to  prevent  such 
inundations  of  half-educated  men  into  tlu;  Church  of  England;  but 
this,  we  apprehend,  might  have  been  done  by  other  means  than 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  Scotch  orders — a  prohibition  which  na- 
turallv  wounds  the  feelings,  lowers  the  reputation,  and  emboldens 
the  adversaries  of  a  sister  whom  we  ought  to  cherish  with  espe- 
cial kindness,  but  who  is  at  present  worse  used  than  strangers  to 
our  blood  and  faith.     A  priest  or  deacon  of  the  Romish  or  Greek. 
Church,  on  renouncing  his  errors  before  the  proper  authority, 
taking  the  necessary  oaths,  and  making  the  necessary  subscrip- 
tions, is  admissible  to  execute  the  functions  of  his  order  in  any 
church  in  England;  but  such  a  privilege  is  peremptorily  denied 
to  every  one  who  has  received  orders  from  the  Churches  of  Ame- 
rica   and    Scotland.     This    strange   anomaly   affords   reasonable 
ground  for  complaint,  and,  without  pretending  to  say  that  the 
means  of  removing  it  are  obvious,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  some  scheme  may  be  devised,  which  \vili  remove   the  unjust 
stigma  now  attached  to  the  Church  in  Scotland,  without  exposing 
our  English  bishops  to  the  unpleasant  duty  of  re-examining  per- 
sons who  are  already  in  orders.     But  the  arrangement  of  such  a 
measure  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  and  will  be  most  effectu- 
ally checked  by  any  further  manifestation  of  that  unhappy  spirit 
and  temper,  which  are  too  visible  in  the  Charge  of  Bishop  Low. 
The  tract  which  stands  last  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  a  clergyman,  who,  if  he  be,  as  we  imagine  he  is, 
of  English  ordination,  is  surely  one  of  those  for  whom  Bishop 
Low  professes  as  sincere  a  regard  and  respect,  as  for  those  who 
from   their  infancy  had   been  trained   in  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church.     The  subject  of  the  discourse  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
title ;  and  Mr.  Bailey,  in  treating  it,  displays  considerable  inge- 
nuity and  address,  in  adapting  what  he  says  as  well  to  the  festival 
as  to  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  preaching. 

It  is  not  easy  to  select  from  a  single  sermon,  where  the  whole 
i«  connected  together  by  that  which  the  father  of  criticism  calls  a 
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hegi)niing,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  any  short  passage  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  complete  view  of  the  preacher's  doctrine.  Mr.  Bailey, 
after  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  evangelist,  showing  that 
It  ]s  not  the  official  title  of  any  permanent  order  of  ministers  in  the 
Church,  but  given  to  all  orders  who,  being  employed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen,  were  so  inspned  as  to  be  able  to 
preach  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and 
observing,  that  the  original  and  inspired  Evangelists  having  left  so 
perfect  a  rule  of  faith  behind  them,  that  no  supernatural  inspira- 
tion is  now  required,  says, 

"  By  labour  and  by  learning,  by  prayer  and  watchfulness,  with  such 
assistance  as  every  Christian,  and  certainly  every  clergyman,  may  expect, 
and  will  unquestionably  derive,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  from  tbe  ordinary 
opei'ations  of  Grace,  must  we  do  the  icork  of  evangelists,  aiid  fulfil  our 
ministry.  These  are  tbe  weapons  of  our  warfare ;  and  these,  if  sedu- 
lously exerted,  are  amply  sufficient  for  our  victory.  With  these  we  must 
fight  the  good  fight ;  and  that  we  mnv  finish  our  career  with  success,  we 
must  keep  the  faith. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  very  essential,  nay  indispensable,  duty  of 
an  evangelist  J  besides  keeping  the  faith  and  preaching  sound  doctrine, 
be  must,  if  possible,  keep  tiie  unity  of  the  faith.  We  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  the  primitive  Christian  converts,  after  they  had  gladly 
received  the  word  and  been  baptised,  continued  steadfastly  in  tbe  Apos- 
tles' doctrine  aud  felloivship — Koivbyvia — and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in 
prayers,  with  their  fellow-Christians.  Much,  indeed,  is  talked,  in  this 
age,  of  evangelical  doctrine ;  but  evangelical /'f//owi7n;? — tbe  communion 
in  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  prayers — is  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  as  though  these  subjects  offeUoxcship  bad  never  been  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  oracles  of  revealed  religion.  13ut  this  Christian  fellowship 
is  inculcated  in  the  strongest  terms  by  tbe  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  well  as  shown  in  the  example  of  tbe  primitive  Christians. 

"  To  exhort  every  disciple  of  Christ,  who  is  under  his  ministry,  to  in- 
cite, by  his  own  example,  as  well  as  by  bis  exhortations,  all  Christians  to 
this  blessed  felloxvship — in  spirit,  in  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  public 
worship  of  God — is  a  very  chief  and  important  work  of  an  evangelist ; 
and  he  who  raises  or  supports  a  schism — whether  a  clergyman  or  a  lay 
person,  but  more  especially  a  clergyman — is  guilty  of  a  very  great  and 
dangerous  sin." 

Mr.  Bailey  enforces  this  doctrine  in  very  strong  terms  in  a  note, 
which  we  are  much  inclined  to  insert  here;  but  the  Article  has 
already  swelled  beyond  the  limits  within  which  we  hoped  to  com- 
press it.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  with  observing,  that  there 
is  little  danger  indeed  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
being  inundated  by  half-educated  clergymen  from  a  church,  m 
which  the  Doctors  Jolly  and  Low  are  bishops,  and  Mr.  Bailey  a 
presbyter. 

c  c  2 
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Art.  VI. —  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth: 
comprising  the  Political  History  of  the  Commencement  of  the 
English  Ju'f'or/natiun.  I5y  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.&:  R.A.S.L. 
Second  Etiition.  London.  Longman  &  Co.  1827.  2  vols. 
8vo.     2(iA-. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  between  tlie  Churches  of 
Enghind  and  Home,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  ground  of  His- 
tory, however  much  previously  beaten,  should  escape  fresh  occu- 
pation ;  not  only  by  such  as  entered  into  the  dispute  in  the  guise 
of  avowed  Polemics,  but  by  others  also  whom  the  din  of  arms 
might,  at  tirst,  attract  as  spectators,  rather  than  as  partakers  of 
the  contest.  Accordingly,  a  very  brief  period  of  time  has  pro- 
duced no  less  than  three  new  Histories  of  the  Reformation;  each 
widely  distinguished  from  its  fellows  by  the  separate  objects, 
talents  and  prepossessions  of  its  writer ;  and  two  of  them,  at  least, 
demanding  attention  on  account  of  certain  novelties  which  they 
have  ventured  to  introduce.  Mr.  Soames  has  been  content  with 
the  humble,  but  by  no  means  unuseful,  task  of  compilation,  abridg- 
ment, and  rearrangement :  but  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Turner  are 
of  more  ambitious  temperament.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen 
has  opened  a  private  Still,  in  which,  by  a  variety  of  adulterating 
processes,  he  has  mixed  together  old  liquors  till  they  appear  new  ; 
and  dashed  and  flavoured  them  by  that  which  the  dealers  techni- 
cally name  surplus  extractive  matter,  till  they  have  acquired  an 
aroma  fit  for  the  gunpowder  palates  of  his  customers.  The  second 
has  fairly  and  honestly  imported  neat  commodities  from  the  genu- 
ine vineyards ;  but,  as  we  think,  has  occasionally  failed  in  the 
subsequent  labour  of  bottling  and  corking.  Or,  to  adopt  a  lof- 
tier metaphor.  Dr.  Lingard  is  a  knowing  renovator  of  ancient 
sculpture  for  the  modern  market ;  who  thoroughly  understands, 
as  it  best  suits  his  purpose,  how  to  turn  a  "  graceless  V^enus"  to 
"  a  Virgin,"  or  to  "  christen  Jove"  by  investing  him  with  the  "  Keys 
of  Peter:"  while  Mr.  Turner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ardent 
virtuoso,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  connoisseurship,  now  and  then 
calls  Pan,  Apollo,  and  worships  that  for  Hebe  which  the  artist 
himself  did  not  intend  should  be  better  than  Hecate. 

But  the  main  object  which  Mr.  l\irner  has  contemplated  in 
the  composition  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  will  be  best  learned 
by  attention  to  his  own  statement  of  it.  Having  already  brought 
down  the  History  of  England  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vll.,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  began  to  feel  his  sight 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  wide  prospect  which  opened  to  him 
in  that  which,  in  common  with  I^ord  Bolin^broke,  he  considers 
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to  be  the  modem  history  of  our  country.  The  fatigue  to  be  en- 
countered, if  he  pursued  his  path,  alarmed  him,  and  he  paused 
for  rest.  The  inquiries,  however,  of  two  friends,  Messrs.  Southey 
and  Butler,  (both  leading  controversialists,  though  in  opposite 
interests,  on  the  period  which  he  was  approaching,)  on  some 
points  which  he  felt  unable  to  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
decided  him  once  again  to  engage  in  researches  which  had  been 
suspended,  but  not  abandoned.  He  recommenced,  therefore,  with 
a  determination  of  avoiding  repetitions  from  former  printed  ac- 
counts, of  declining  direct  entrance  upon  the  disputes  which  his 
contemporaries  were  agitating,  and  of  depending  for  his  informa- 
tion upon  a  diligent  inspection  of  all  the  MS.  remains  to  which 
access  could  be  obtained.  These  consisted,  principally,  of  a  very 
rich  collection  of  despatches  and  correspondence  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  which,  he  thinks,  has  been  singularly  disregarded 
by  former  writers.  Among  these  documents  are  to  be  found  Letters 
from  Ambassadors  and  Agents,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  King 
himself,  to  Wolsey,  and  to  the  Ministers  who  succeeded  him ; 
their  several  instructions,  and  other  very  important  and  voluminous 
State  Papers. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  Mr.  Turner's  pages  without  a  con- 
viction that  the  most  praiseworthy  diligence  and  indefatigable 
labour  has  been  exercised  by  him,  in  consulting,  transcribing,  and 
arranging  these  curious  MSS.:  and,  doubtless,  many  particulars 
of  minute  History  will  be  found  illustrated,  and  many  errors  or 
perversions  of  other  authors  corrected,  by  the  light  thus  gathered 
from  sources  hitherto  unexplored.  This  is  no  trifling  merit,  but 
it  is  not  all  the  merit  to  which  that  class  of  writers  aspires  among 
whom  Mr.  Turner  has  sought  to  enrol  his  name ;  and  beyond 
this  our  praise  cannot  extend.  We  have  seldom  been  more  per- 
plexed than  in  our  attempts  to  determine  the  grounds  upon  which 
Mr.  Turner,  for  the  most  part,  builds  the  judgments  which  he 
passes  on  facts  and  characters.  ^V'ith  his  narrative  we  have  but 
little  quarrel ;  but  in  all  which  a  present  Scotch  Professor  or  a 
future  lecturer  at  the  London  University  would  call  the  Philosophy/ 
of'  History,  that  is,  in  plain  speaking,  in  his  reflections  and  de- 
ductions, he  is  involved,  obscure,  and,  very  often,  contradictory. 
Moreover,  all  those  qualities  which  must  so  much  heighten  and 
increase  his  value  in  social  and  private  life,  (and  no  man,  we  are 
convinced,  possesses  more  of  these,)  his  gentleness  of  spirit,  his 
piety,  his  benevolence  and  his  tenderness  of  heart,  are  perpetually 
oozing  out  through  his  pen,  and  meandering  in  sentimental  and 
soporific  paragraphs,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  that  evenness  and  sobriety  which  Historical  conlposi- 
tion  demands,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other.     Lastly,  his  style  is 
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so  tinselled  and  embioidcied  with  cumbrous  metaphor,  that  we 
frequenlly  have  mueli  ado  to  discover  the  threads  of  texture  for 
which  we  are  seax  hiiiiv  muter  tlie  plaster  of  ornaments  with  which 
thev  are  oppressetl  and  uverwlielmed. 

After  ail,  peihaps,  Mr.  Turner's  leading  fault  is  that  of  being 
too  much  enamoured  of  his  hero;  and  of  having  created  to  him- 
self a  beau  ideal ,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  is  obliged  to 
have  perpetual  recourse  to  distortion  of  reasoning.  So  that  al- 
though unable  to  deny,  and,  for  the  most  part,  little  seeking  to 
palliate,  in  the  very  moment  of  relation^  any  of  the  enormities 
which  the  seliish  and  merciless  Tyrant  concerning  whom  he  writes 
committed,  he  no  sooner  gets  them  once  out  of  immediate  sight,, 
and  leaves  the  sacrilice  of  a  Minister  or  the  murder  of  a  Wife  a 
page  or  two  behind  him,  than  we  might  imagine  ourselves  trans- 
ported to  the  times  of  a  Titus  or  a  Trajan.  For  it  is  not  by 
raising  any  "  Historic  Doubts"  that  he  would  persuade  us  that  pos- 
terity has  been  deceived  in  its  appreciation  of  Henry's  character; 
it  is  rather  by  producing  abstract  arguments  on  his  motives.  If 
Mr.  Turner  had  been  actuated  by  a  similar  inclination  to  prove 
that  Richard  HI.  was  immaculate,  he  would  freely  have  granted 
the  murder  at  Tewkesbury,  the  assassination  of  Henry  \T., 
the  butt  of  Malmsey,  the  poisoning  of  Edward  IV.,  the  smo- 
thering of  the  infant  Princes,  and  such  other  reputed  peccadillos 
as  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  Crookbacked,  and  then 
would  have  proceeded,  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  logi- 
cally to  demonstrate  that  these  crimes  w  ere  not  the  result  either 
of  ferocity  or  ambition. 

That  we  have  not  mistaken  the  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Turner 
undertakes  to  maintain  respecting  Henry,  is  clear  from  almost 
the  very  outset  of  his  w  ork. 

"  The  present  subject  of  the  commencement  of  the  Morlern  History 
of  England,  has  suggested  these  reflections;  because  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  the  opening  of  one  of  those  emerging  periods  of  reviving 
splendor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  :  and  because  some  of  the 
ablest  judges  and  most  zealous  promoters  of  this  happy  change  expressly 
connect  it  with  the  example  and  conduct  of  the  English  sovereign."  — 
vol.  i.  p.  5. 

The  early  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  Prince  careless  of  the  expenditure,  though  by  no  means 
so  of  the  acquisition  of  money,  fond  of  splendour,  devoted  to 
pleasure,  ambitious,  brave,  and  powerful.  His  Court  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  magnificent  and  attractive  in  Europe;  and  the 
youthful  Monarch  himself  was  not  among  its  least  brilliant  orna- 
ments. Exclusive  of  his  personal  accomplishments,  which  we 
may  readily  believe  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  he  possessed 
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quickness  of  parts,  and  had  turned  this  to  advantage;  for  he  had 
acquired  the  current  Literature  of  his  day,  such  as  it  was ;  and 
could  dispute  with  sufficient  subtilty  on   Dialectics  and  School 
Divinity.     Thus  much  (and  not  more)  may  be  predicated  of  his 
talents  and  attainments  from  the  Works  which  he  has  left  behind 
him ;  and  these  are  the  only  true  criterion  by  which  he  can  now  be 
estmiated.     The  intellect  of  every  reigning  Prince  is  rated  at  aw 
equal  height  by  most  contemporary  writers,  who  are  honoured 
with  access  to  the  royal  person;  and  we  might  just  as  well  believe 
that  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Justiniani,  spoke   the   truth  of 
Henry's  bodily  powers,  when  he  saluted  him  as  "  Apollo   and 
Mars,"  as  give  literal  credit  to  the  shrewd  and  penetrating  Eras- 
mus, when  he  wrote  that  the  young   King's  happy  and  versatile 
genius  "  prevailed  in  an  incredible   manner  to  whatever  subject 
he  addressed  himself,"  and  that  "  the  soundness  and  acuteness  of 
his  mind  would  be  surprising  in  the  most  learned  Theologians." 
Mr.  Turner  dwells  with  evident  pleasure  on  the  chivalrous  pas- 
times of  Henry's  youth.     They  are  related  con  amore,  and  with 
good  taste. 

"  But  the  great  enjoyment  of  Henry  was  from  bis  personal  prowess 
in  the  just  and  tournament.  His  first  exhibition  of  it  after  his  corona- 
tion, was  made  the  next  winter  in  Richmond  Park.  He  had  never  ran 
a  course  pubhcly  before;  but,  as  some  gentlemen  were  justing,  two  armed 
strangers,  unknown  to  any  one,  joined  the  lists  ;  and  of  these  one  broke 
so  many  spears  against  his  opponents,  as  to  attract  great  praise.  His 
companion,  who  at  first  had  been  successful,  at  last  received  a  wound 
from  Lord  Abergavenny's  brother  that  was  likely  to  be  fatal.  At  this 
period,  one  person,  looking  at  the  admired  knight,  suddenly  cried  out, 
'  God  save  the  king  !'  Every  one  was  astonished  ;  and  Henry,  disco- 
vering himself,  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  people  from  his  triumph  and 
his  condescension. 

"  The  temper  of  his  mind  will  be  best  displayed  by  noticing  his 
amusements.  He  tried  his  skill  at  the  ring  in  the  presence  of  the  Spa- 
nish ambassadors.  He  went  richly  armed,  with  a  plume  of  feathers 
waving  from  his  head  down  to  the  saddle,  and  with  trumpets  sounding 
before  him.  Of  twelve  courses,  he  bore  away  the  ring  five  times,  and 
thrice  touched  it.     Surpassing  his  competitors,  he  won  the  prize. 

"  On  May  day,  with  all  bis  knights  and  gentlemen  in  white  satin, 
and  with  his  guard  and  yeomen  in  sarsnet,  he  went  to  fetch  the  green 
bows  of  the  spring.  Placing  them  in  their  caps,  they  took  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  went  to  the  woods.  He  shot  as  strong  and  to  as  great 
a  length  as  any  of  his  guard. 

"  At  Whitsuntide,  with  two  companions,  he  challenged  all  comers  to 
combat  at  the  barriers,  with  targets,  and  casting  off  spears  of  eight  feet 
long,  and  then  to  fight  twelve  strokes  with  two-handed  swords.  He  was 
assailed  by  sevei'al  valiant  and  strong  persons,  but  displayed  so  much 
hardy  prowess  and  great  strength,  that  he  obtained  the  chief  applause. 
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'  "  Removing  to  Windsor,  lie  begun  a  progress  through  the  country. 
In  this  he  exercised  himself  daily  in  shooting,  singing,  dancing,  wrest- 
ling, and  easting  ot  tlic  bar ;  he  also  indulged  himself  more  intellectually 
in  playing  on  recorders,  on  the  flute  and  on  virginals  ;  in  composing 
songs,  making  ballcls,  and  in  setting  two  masses.  To  these  he  added 
hunting,  hawking,  and  shooting,  besides  occasional  justs  and  turneys. 

"  His  love  of  robust  exercises  appeared  again  in  October,  when  he 
fought  a  stout  and  tall  (ierman  with  battle  axes,  and  in  the  next  month 
be  challenged  all  comers  with  spears  at  tilt  one  day,  and  with  swords  at 
turney  the  next.  He  broke  more  spears  than  any,  and  in  both  the  con- 
tests carried  the  prize."— vol,  i.  pp.  5G— 58. 

These  diversions,  however,  were  not  always  unattended  with 
danjrer,  and  old  men  shook  their  heads  and  said,  no  steel  was  so 
stron-r  but  it  niiuht  be  broken,  and  no  horse  so  sure  of  foot  but 
he  might  fall,  and  one  moment  might  leave  the  nation  Mithout  a 
Tudor  King.  'J'hese  apprehensions,  it  seems,  were  more  than  once 
well  nigh  verified. 

"  The  king  once  experienced  the  peril  of  these  sports.  Having  a  new 
armor  of  his  own  device,  such  as  no  armorer  had  before  seen,  he  wished 
to  essay  it.  His  antagonist  was  the  Duke  of  Suflblk.  They  took  their 
stations  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  tilt.  His  spear  was  delivered  to  the 
king  J  but  in  his  eagerness,  he  forgot  to  pull  down  and  fasten  the  visor 
ot  his  helmet  :  the  signal  was  given,  and  he  charged  with  his  usual 
energy,  unknowing  that  his  face  was  bare.  The  duke,  who  had  closed 
the  frontal  of  his  helmet,  could  not  see  at  any  distance,  and  as  he  knew 
Henry  never  made  it  child's  play,  and  always  wished  a  real  and  manly 
encounter,  be  prepared  as.  usual  to  give  a  vigorous  onset.  It  happened 
that  he  had  determined  to  strike  the  king's  head,  and  couched  his  lance 
so  as  to  clash  upon  his  face.  As  the  steeds  ran,  the  people  saw  the  king's 
uncovered  cheeks,  and  cried  vociferously  '  hold  !'  but  neither  of  the  tilters 
heard  or  heeded  in  his  impetuous  career ;  and  the  duke's  spear,  exactly 
aimed,  as  they  came  near,  M'hen  no  human  force  could  check  the  colli- 
sion, struck  the  king  on  the  eye-brow,  right  under  the  defence  of  his 
head-piece.  Nothing  could  have  saved  him,  but  that  a  part  of  the  skull- 
cap, to  which  the  visor  is  fastened,  and  which  being  always  covered  by 
that,  was  never  made  with  any  care,  received  the  blow.  It  happened  to 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  spear's  blunted  point.  As  Henry  never 
shnink  from  his  vigorous  seat,  he  stood  the  full  collision,  and  the  weapon 
shivered  to  pieces  on  his  face.  Every  one  thought  him  killed ;  and 
several  ran  upon  the  duke  to  avenge  the  mischief.  But  the  king  soon 
recovered  from  the  unusual  shock  on  a  part  so  little  guarded  ;  and  to 
show  both  his  safety  and  good  humor,  called  his  armorer  to  put  his 
helmet  again  together,  and  had  the  hardihood  to  run  six  more  courses, 
amid  the  wonder  and  applause  of  his  admiring  subjects. 

"  Two  years  afterwards,  the  king's  venturous  spirit  put  him  in  great 
danger  of  death  in  another  of  his  favorite  pastimes.  He  was  fond  of 
falconry  :  in  following  his  hawk  at  Hitchin,  he  came  to  a  wide  ditch, 
and  planted  hi?  pole  in  the  middle,  to  spring  over  it ;   but  as  he  took  his 
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leap,  the  pole  broke  with  his  weight,  and  he  fell  into  the  water,  where 
his  face  was  detained  by  the  adhesive  clay  at  the  bottom,  into  which  it 
had  sunk.  If  his  footman  had  not  jumped  into  the  water  in  time  to 
disengage  and  raise  his  head,  he  would  have  been  soon  drowned." — vol.  i. 
pp.  66,  67. 

The  early  and  harmless  pursuits  of  Nero  have  been  recorded 
in  like  manner  by  his  biographer  also,  who  speaks  of  them  very 
much  as  they  deserve.  Tlac  partini  nuUd  reprehensione,  partim 
non  mediocri  laude  digna,  in  umun  contuU,  ut  secernerem  a  j)^o- 
bris  et  sceleribiis  quibus  de  dehinc  dicam.  (Suet.  Neiv,  190 
With  Henry,  as  with  the  Roman  Emperor,  those  pages  which  con- 
tain accounts  of  his  youthful  sports,  are  those  alone  in  all  his 
history  which  are  not  sullied  by  memorials  of  cruelty  and  guilt. 

Respecting  Wolsey,  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  advance  any 
authentic  matter  which  has  escaped  the  close  personal  observation 
of  Cavendish,  or  the  diligence  of  Fiddes.  ±slr.  Turner  has  col- 
lected faithfully  the  most  remarkable  particulars  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  but  has  failed,  as  we  think, 
to  estimate  him  at  the  high  standard  which  is  deserved  by  the 
great  powers  of  his  genius,  his  magnificent  views,  and  his  long 
and  successful  career  as  a  Statesman.  During  a  period  fertile  in 
men  of  superior  intellect,  Wolsey  stood  pre-eminent,  and  was 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  His  friendship  and  influence 
were  the  chief  objects  which  Monarchs,  rarely  equalled,  never  sur- 
passed, in  policy,  activity,  and  power,  solicited  and  gloried  to 
obtain.  We  never  rise  from  the  oerusal  of  ani/  History  of  Eng- 
land without  considering  this  much-abused  Cardinal,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  as  the  greatest  Minister  whom  our  country  has 
produced  ;  and  assuredly  we  never  turn  to  Cavendish's  simple  and 
most  touching  Memoir,  without  a  conviction  that  the  meek  and 
patient  endurance  of  contumelies,  wrongs,  and  persecution,  which 
the  discarded  favourite  exhibited,  in  his  closing  scenes,  fully 
atoned  for  the  Pride  (that  never-ending  theme  of  obloquy)  with 
which  he  is  justly  chargeable  during  his  prosperity.  Towards 
Henry  he  was  blameless;  and  were  it  not  that  later  deeds  of  atro- 
city have  made  the  King's  ingratitude  a  grain  in  the  scale  of  his 
crimes,  this  of  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  stamp  his  me- 
mory with  infamy.  With  all  Wolsey 's  faults  (and  we  are  far  from 
denying  that  there  is  a  sufficient  harvest  of  them  to  gratify  the 
uttermost  malice  of  his  enemies)  be  it  remembered  that,  during 
his  long  administration,  the  government  of  Henry  was  compara- 
tively mild,  and  that  this  Minister  stood  as  the  sole  floodgate  which 
stemmed  the  fury  of  the  Tyrant's  wrath.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
King  tasted  blood,  after  the  dismissal  of  his  faithful  servant,  than 
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he  washed  his  hands  and  (k'oply  dyed  his  garments  in  the  richest 
streams  whieh  Howod  in  the  veins  of  iiis  subjects. 

It  is  to  such  passages  as  that  which  we  are  about  to  cite  below, 
in  suuunary  of  W'olsey's  character,  (and  such  are  not  sparingly 
interspersed  throughout  Mr.  Turner's  work,)  that  one  of  our  pre- 
fatory remarks  is  addressed. 

"  In  contemplating  such  an  extravagant  specimen  of  human  arrogance 
and  vanity  as  AV'olscy  in  his  mature  age  chose  to  become,  it  is  delightful 
and  consoling  to  the  mind  to  remember  that  the  most  stupendous  Being 
in  nature  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all  pride,  and  by 
the  perpetual  practice  of  that  amenity  in  himself  which  he  has  enjoined 
to  his  creatures.  There  is  nothing  ostentatious  or  supercilious  about  him. 
He  expands  a  miglity  creation  before  our  eyes  in  quiet  sublimity,  but 
leaves  the  operation  of  its  silent  grandeur  to  its  own  impressions  on  our 
unprejudiced  sensibility,  without  projecting  himself  in  personal  pomp  or 
dramatic  spectacle  before  us,  challenging  and  compelling  an  extorted 
applause.  His  natural  and  ordinary  appeals  to  our  reason  and  our  feel- 
ings are  tranquil,  intellectual,  and  unassuming.  We  must  seek  him,  to 
find  liim.  We  nmst  trace  the  wondrous  hand  which  is  everywhere  dis- 
cernible, though  always  invisible.  In  his  revelations,  he  calls  not  for 
our  adulation  or  our  applause.  His  request,  as  to  himself,  is  for  our 
love  ;  and  as  to  our  own  happiness,  for  our  obedience  to  his  wise  and 
kind  legislation,  in  order  to  ensure  and  perpetuate  the  felicity  we  covet. 
Praise  is  the  natural  language  of  our  gratitude  and  adoration  :  the  pre- 
sented homage  of  our  judgment.  For  who  can  candidly  survey  the  mag- 
nificence of  nature,  the  benignity  of  its  provisions,  and  the  skill  of  its 
multiform  construction,  and  withhold  the  hallelujah,  the  benediction,  and 
tbe  sympathy  ?  The  noblest  spirits  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  have 
felt  it  impossible  not  to  breathe  the  aspirations  of  their  delighted  wisdom, 
and  afifectionate  veneration  ;  but  yet  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  never 
claims  by  personal  ostentation  what  is  indeed  of  no  value,  if  not  the 
heartfelt  and  spontaneous  tribute.  Free  from  all  imposing,  conceited, 
and  fastidious  pride,  he  displays  as  his  settled  character  the  most  conde- 
scending kindness;  for  without  this  divine  quality,  would  he  have  deigned 
to  plan  and  organize  animals  and  insects,  whom  even  we  despise,  and 
watch  over  the  robin  and  the  worm  as  graciously  as  over  man  ?  Nothing 
is  too  insignificant  for  his  care,  nor  too  minute  for  his  creation  ;  and 
nothing,  however  lowly,  is  forgotten  by  his  goodness.  What  a  contrast 
to  man !  who  looks  down  with  contempt  on  what  is  inferior,  and  is  so 
often  uneasy  till  his  self-love  is  gratified  by  the  awe  and  wonder,  the 
commendations  and  flattery,  Avhich  he  can  extort  by  domineering  arro- 
gance and  exerted  tyranny;  or  by  the  tawdry  splendor  of  manufactured 
parade,"— vol.  i.  pp.  198—200. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  are  pursued  at  much 
length  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  are  illustrated  by  copious  references 
to  original  despatches.    We  are  by  no  means  couvinced,  however. 
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that  the  extent  of  his  discoveries  respecting  their  connection  with 
Henry  VIII.,  is  as  great  as  he  imagines. 

"  On  the  transactions  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  author 
has  occupied  a  space  which  he  has  thought  was  not  disproportioned  to 
their  novelty  and  importance  in  our  annals.  The  peculiar  connection  of 
all  his  movements  with  English  History  has  never  been  noticed  before; 
and  much  which  is  developed  in  these  pages  from  official  papers,  and 
from  his  own  letters,  will  be  found  as  new  to  the  French  nation  as  to 
our  own.  It  has  not  been  known  before  to  our  neighbours  any  more 
than  to  ourselves,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  hitherto  observed,  that  this 
personage,  so  famed  as  the  Connetable  du  Bourbon,  swore  allegiance  to 
Henry  VHI.  and  engaged  to  make  him  King  of  France,  and  invaded  it 
for  tliat  purpose ;  and  was  earnest,  notwithstanding  his  failures,  to  re- 
new and  to  consummate  his  project." — Pref.  p.  ix. 

Surely  thus  much  is   directly  aflfirmed  by  Guicciardini ;  and 
although  neither  the  time  nor  place  at  which  Bourbon  actually 
swore  allegiance  to  Henry  as  future  King  of  France,  may  have 
been  precisely  specified,  there  never  could  exist  any  doubt,  from 
the  words  of  the  Italian  Historian,  that  Henry,  before  his  invasion 
of  that  country,  in  15^23,  had  received  either  such  an  assurance,  or 
one  fully  equivalent  to  it,  from  the  mouth,  or  under  the  hand,  of  the 
Constable.     Guicciardini,  in  the  commencement  of  his  narrative 
of  the  conspiracy  and  revolt  of  Bourbon,  (lib.  xv.)  expressly  says, 
that  he  had  coiij'ederato  poc/ii  mesi  innanzi  con  Cesare  et  col  Re 
{(TLighilterra  CON  PATTO.     Hence  it  was  known  that  a  positive 
Treaty  existed ;  and  a  little  onward  he  adds  its  terms,  di  quello 
'  die  s'acquistava  haveva  da  ritenere  per  se  la  Provenza  permutando 
il  titolo  di  Conte  al  titolo  di  Re  di  Provenza,  la  qual  Contea  ap- 
partenersegli  per  ragioni  dependenti  da  gli  Angioini  pretendeim, 
Valtre  cose  tiitte  dovevano  pervenire  nel  Re  d'Inghilterra;  words 
which  an  author  of  such  common  occurrence  as  Hume  has  almost 
literally  translated  (xxix)  without  reference  or  acknowledgment. 
In  the  instructions  also  given  to  Dr.  Sampson  and  Sir  Richard 
Jerningham,  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  concerning  Bourbon,  the 
following  marked  passage  occurs  : — Jurameiitumqne  Homagii  et 
Fidelitatis  a  prafato  Dace  pro  Nobis  et  Nomine  Nostro  qno  ipse 
Nos  pro  vero  liege  Francia  recognoscet  et  acceptabit,  Nobisque 
tanquam  Rege  Francia  Jideliter  serviet  atque  obediet,  et  ad  Man- 
data   Nostra   taiiqnam    Snpremi   Domini  siii  et   Regis  Francice 
\promptns  et  paratus  erit,  Recipiendi  el  Acceptandi.     This  docu- 
jment  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Bibl.  Cott.  Ves- 
jpasian,  c.  2.)  has  been  printed  by  Rymer,  {Fcedera  xiii.  794.)     In 
jpoint  of  fact,  therefore,  all  the  novelty  which  has  been  elicited  by 
Ian  examination  of  Pace's  despatches,  is  resolved  into  an  account 
of  the  particular  method  which  was  forced  upon  Bourbon,  whereby 
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he  was  to  pledge  his  faitli.     \\c  do  not  think  that  such  a  disco- 
very quite  bears  out  the  chiim  which  has  been  made  for  it. 

"The  momentous  consequences  to  Henry,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind, 
which  nltiniatcly  followed  from  what  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  from  tliis 
lime  plannctl,  directed  or  achieved,  make  the  history  of  his  defection  au 
important  part  of  the  History  of  England,  although  from  not  being 
studied  ill  the  official  documents  that  exist,  its  impressive  connexion  with, 
our  annals  has  hitherto  been  little  noticed,  and  some  of  its  most  inter, 
csting  incidents  entirely  unknown." — voL  i,  p.  299. 

The  transactions  at  Pavia  and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Frary 
cis  I.  before  that  city,  are  related  very  clearly  and  much  at  large^ 
and  the  particulars  which  Mr.  Turner  has  skilfully  combined 
from  the  standard  authorities  present  an  interesting  picture. 
The  following  description  of  the  personal  behaviour  of  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  King  is  conveyed  in  spirited  touches. 

"  In  this  irrecoverable  state,  his  remaining  army  breaking  all  around 
him,  the  king  made  an  effort  to  save  himself  by  the  bridge  of  the  Ticino. 
The  tlying  French  all  took  that  direction,  pursued  by  their  unsparing  con- 
querors ;  but  when  they  reached  the  river,  they  found,  to  their  conster^ 
nation,  as  Bonaparte  at  Leipsic,  the  bridge  broken  down.     The  fracture 
had  been  begun  by  the  rabble,  who  had  been  driven  out,  that  the  Spa« 
niards  might  not  pursue  them.     The  garrison  of  Pavia  had   completed 
the  destruction  ;   a  doom  of  instant  fate  to  thousands  !     Large  bodies  of 
the  fugitives  rushing  on  to  reach  it,  perished  in  the  river,  as  they  tram- 
pled over  its  fragments ;  others  were  pushed  into  the  stream  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  pursuers,  and   great  numbers  were  slaughtered  on  it's 
banks.     Francis  had  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  but  to  find  no  passage  from 
it.     He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  concourse  from  which  no  valour  coul 
long  extricate  him.     He  fought  with  infuriated  and  unabating  couragL. 
Avild  with  the   disaster  and  disappointment,  careless  of  death,  and  notj 
unwilling  to  share  it  with   his   best  friends  who  were  falling  in  unavail-  ' 
ing  efforts  to  preserve  him.     He  got  out  of  the  press  a  short  time,  bul 
four  Spanish  arquebussiers  pursued  him.     They  knew  not  who  he  was, 
but  they  saw  a  rich  dress,  aqd  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  and  called  upon 
him  to  surrender.     He  gave  no  answer,  and  striving  to  pass  the  outsidt 
one  who  had  discharged  his  weapon,  the  man  struck  its  butt  end  vio 
lently  on  his  horse,  which  felled  it.     The  king  sank  down  with  the  dyinji, 
animal  into  a  ditch.     As  he  fell,  an  officer,  with  some  of  Pescara's  lighl, 
cavalry,  reached  the  spot,  and  marked  his  fine  apparel.     Not  yet  gues-j 
sing  the  prize,  but  glancing  at   the  ransom,  he  told  the  Spaniards  the) 
should  share  the  booty  if  they  would  not  kill  him  ;   Francis  spoke  not 
nor  was  known.     He  was  now  lying  insensible,  oppressed  by  his  horse  i 
At  this  juncture  Pomperand,  the  friend  of  Bourbon,  and  who  had  escapee 
with  him,  recognised  his  former  sovereign,  but  concealing  bis  knowledge 
ordered  the  soldiers  to   pass  on  and  pursue  the  victoiy,  as  their  captive 
was  already  dead.     The  men  then  insisted  on  stripping  him,  when  Pom 
perand,  seeing  the  viceroy  coming  near,  rode  suddenly  up  to  him,  am 
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■evealed  the  state  of  the  King  of  France.  Lannoy  hurried  to  the  spot, 
•emoved  the  dead  bodies  that  had  last  perished  to  protect  him,  and  rais- 
ng  him  up  from  under  his  steed,  recalled  him  to  sensibility,  asked  him 
t  he  was  the  king,  and  desired  him  to  surrender.  Francis  faintly  in- 
jiiired  the  rank  of  his  questioner,  and  finding  it  to  be  the  viceroy,  said, 
hat  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  emperor.  The  viceroy  kissed  his 
laiid  with  great  reverence,  and  as  such  received  him.  He  was  imme- 
liately  disarmed  to  his  hosen  and  jacket,  and  carefully  examined.  He 
lad  been  struck  by  many  balls  on  his  breast-plate,  but  its  strength  had 
)revented  their  penetration.  Two  wounds  only  were  observed  on  his 
ace  and  hand.  He  was  conducted  from  the  bloody  field  to  a  monastery 
lear  Pavia,  and  there  served  respectfully  at  his  i-efreshment  by  both  the 
iccroy  and  Bourbon.  The  latter  standing  alone  a  long  time  reasoning 
vith  him,  in  answer  to  his  reproaches." — vol.  i.  pp.  411 — 414. 

Strange  it  is,  that  a  pen  which  can  write  thus  vividly  and  sini- 
)lv,  should  soon  afterwards  be  delivered  of  such  maudlin  hyper- 
entimentality  as  pules  through  the  succeeding  reflections  on  the 
\ing's  imprisonment  at  Madrid. 

"  Escape  was  rendered  as  impossible  as  walls,  seclusion,  hourly  exa- 
liination,  and  personal  inspection  could  make  it,  and  Francis  would  have 
unk  to  all  the  misery  of  despondence,  but  that  until  its  reason  fails,  it 
5  impossible  for  human  nature  to  prevent  the  visitations  of  hope.  This 
mmortal  child  of  imagination  and  desire,  with  the  wings  of  a  sylph, 
he  voice  of  a  syren,  and  the  wand  of  an  enchantress,  mocks  the  power 
if  the  severest  calamity,  and  will  never  be  long  absent  with  its  inestima- 
)le  consolations.     It  had  sprung  up  anew  in  the  bosom  of  Francis,  on 

■  very  proposition  that  had  been  suggested  for  his  release ;  and  though 
lerishing  as  each  was  rejected,  yet  such  is  the  magical  nature  of  this 
I i vine  associate  of  our  intellectual  essence,  that  it  never  dies  but  to  revive, 
Ithough  it  revives  but  to  expire.  The  king's  heart  became  sick  with 
iielancholy  in  Spain,  at  the  vicissitudes  and  procrastination  of  the  nego- 

'  iations  for  his  release,  and  more  than  one  illness  shook  his  frame  as  hi& 

aptivity  continued.     But  this  unextinguishable  comforter  still  upheld 

lim;   and  that  it  might  be   thus  operative,  Charles  at  times  sent  him 

-  avourable  messages ;   and  when  these  no  longer  excited,  and  his  indis- 

i' positions  became  dangerous,  roused  fresh  expectation  by  a  courteous  visit, 

I'liweetest  guest  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  constant  friend  of  hu- 

iian  Hfe,  hope  is  always  whispering  pleasure  to  us  while  it  Uves,  and 

•  lever  disappoints  us  but  to  replace  its  fading  flowers  by  newer  blossoms 

nd  more  alluring  fruit.     Reason  may  chide  the  mental  fairy  for  its  de- 

■  iisions,  and  moral  satire  may  proscribe  it  as  a  dreamer  and  an  enthusiast : 
•!|'et  what  bosom  would  renounce  the  felicity  it  bestows ;  for  it  always 
*)};xists  with  this  glorious  appendage,  that  in  its  sublimer  range  and  final 

)bjects,  it  gives  to  earth-trained,  but  earth-spurning  thought,  an  expan- 
ion,  an  elevation,  a  nobility,  an  aspiration,  an  energy,  and  a  home,  which 

«i  ink  the  grave  with  heaven,  the  heart  with  its  Creator,  and  the  spirit  with 

«  Sis  eternity."— vol.  i.  pp.  446,  447. 

ii- 
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\\c  n<nv  npprourh  the  loally  Eng/is/i  portion  of  this  History; 
to  which,  not  a  litlK>  to  our  surprize,  Mr.  Turner  has  allotted 
scarcely  more  tlian  a  third  of  his  volumes.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  follow  him,  page  by  page,  in  this  well-known  part  of  his 
narrative  :  we  shall  rather  endeavour  to  produce  instances  in 
which  he  has  successfully  detected  the  mistaken  or  false  repre- 
sentations of  others,  and  to  notice  a  few  points  on  which  we  think 
he  himself  has  written  unadvisedly. 

^\  lulhcr  the  project  of  Divorce  from  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
originated  with  \Volsey  or  with  Henry  himself,  is  a  question  which 
now  can  never  be  decided.  Mr.  Turner  argues  stoutly  for  the 
first.  But  it  is  of  little  import.  If  VVolsey  did  suggest  it,  from 
State  reasons  combined  with  personal  dislike,  Henry  willingly  ad- 
mitted that  which,  perhaps,  already  was  not  wholly  strange  to  hisj 
minil;  although  he  had  contemplated  it  with  widely  different 
views  from  those  entertained  by  tlie  Cardinal.  The  hypocritical 
and  revolting  plea  of  conscience  advanced  by  the  Monarch,  (for 
this  appears  to  have  been  entirely  his  own,)  in  order  to  promote 
the  gratification  of  one  passion,  was  readily  adopted  by  the  Mi- 
nister to  forward  the  hopes  of  another ;  so  that  the  ambition  oli 
the  wily  Statesman  unwittingly  pandered  to  the  lust  of  the  Royal 
suitor.  Little  did  Wolsey  perceive  at  the  time  in  which  he  was 
soliciting  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Renee,  (for  the  attainment  ol 
which  the  Divorce  was  indispensable,)  that  his  master's  affection^ 
were  fixed  elsewhere,  and  that  opposition  to  them  would  event»- 
ally  work  his  own  downfal. 

The  return  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  England,  is  assigned  by  Mr 
Turner,  on  very  reasonable  grounds,  to  the  Spring  of  the  samt 
year  (1527)  during  the  summer  of  which  Wolsey  proceeded  oi 
this  bootless  matrimonial  embassy.  Dr.  Lingard,  indeed,  strive. 
to  show  that  it  took  place  five  years  earlier;  but  then  he  appear 
to  throw  together,  as  if  they  had  taken  place  simultaneously,  thre« 
occurrences  of  which  the  dates  are  very  widely  removed  from  eacl 
other :  namely,  the  elevation  of  her  father  to  the  dignity  of  Vis 
count  Rochford,  (in  1525,)  the  rupture  which  the  King  effecte( 
between  the  lady  and  her  admirer.  Lord  Percy,  (in  1527,)  and  ; 
present  to  her  of  jewels  from  the  royal  hand,  which  is  fixed  by  ; 
letter  accompanying  them,  in  May,  1528.  The  removal  of  Lor< 
Percy  from  Court  was,  as  Dr.  Lingard  surmises,  the  first  hin 
wjiich  Anne  received  of  the  impression  which  she  had  made  on  th( 
King's  heart.  Now,  if  she  returned  in  1522,  as  he  wishes  it  t( 
be  believed,  she  whom  Henry  afterwards  loved  so  passionatel) 
and  to  whom  he  sacrificed  so  largely,  must  have  filled,  during  fiv 
years,  a  prominent  situation  in  his"  Court  without  attracting  hi 
attention.     Princes  are  not  usually  very  solicitous  to  conceal  thei 
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hopes  of  female  encouragement,  nor  are  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  often  backward  in  perceiving  them  :  yet  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Cavendish,  that  even  after  Lord  Percy  had 
been  commanded  to  avoid  her,  "  slie  knew  nothing  of  the  King's 
intended  purpose ;"  and  the  dismay  of  Wolsey  on  learning  it,  soon 
after  his  arrival  from  France,  proves  his  own  ignorance  of  an  at- 
tachment which  no  one  was  more  deeply  interested  in  knowing, 
and  vvliich,  if  it  had  really  existed,  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
cealed from  his  penetration. 

The  calumnies  of  Saunders  against  the  youthful  reputation  of 
Anne,  are  so  overcharged  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose.     They 
are  disclaimed  on  all  hands,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
refute  them  here.     If  it  were  not  so,  Mr.  Turner  has  furnished 
sufficient  arguments  for  the  purpose,  both  from  the  close  paternal 
vigilance   and   hisfh    and    honourable  character   of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  and  from  the  unimpeachable  morals  of  the  two  Courts  in 
which  herself  held  distinguished  appointments.     These  slanders 
have   not  been  re-asserted   by  Dr.  Lingard ;  who,  however,  has 
given  but  a  faint  denial  to   another  infamous  charge,  that  Lady 
Boleyn  had  been  the  secret  mistress  of  Henry ;  and  in  one  place, 
with  the  intention  of  implying  that  a  still  fouler  accusation  ex- 
isted, has  studiously  termed  Anne"  the  daughter  of  Lady  Boleyn." 
Nor  has  he  scrupled  to  state,  positively  and  without  qualification, 
that  Anne's  elder  sister,  Mary,  had  lived  openly  with  the  King  in 
concubinage.     This  scandal  is  rested  upon  a  paragraph  in  what 
Dr.  Lingard  terms  a  private  letter  from  Cardinal  Pole  to  Henry; 
a  paragraph  which,  most  probably,  Dr.  Lingard  has  never  seen, 
unless  at  secondhand;  since  it  occurs,  as  Mr.  Turner  has  shown, 
not  in  a  private  letter,  but  in  the  published  tract,  Pro  Heel.  Un. 
DeJ'.     Upon  the  strength  of  this  sentence,  Anne  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Lingard  as  "  supplanting"  Mary  in  the  royal  affections,  and 
as  throughout  manifesting  entire  willingness  to  marry  the  brutal 
seducer,  who,  as  she  well  knew,  had  violated  (such  is  Pole's  ex- 
pression) her  own  sister. 

That  Pole  is  not  always  to  be  trusted  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr. 
Turner  in  another  important  instance,  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
divest  of  the  character  of  deliberate  falsehood.  In  the  Treatise 
already  cited,  he  affirms  that  Henry  confessed  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  niarriao;e  of  Katharine  with  his  Brother  Arthur  had  not 
been  consummated.  Whether  the  fact  was  so  or  not,  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  inquire.  All  History  vouches  that  Henry  asserted 
the  consummation.  A  document  still  exists  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  notified  in  his  own  hand  writing — 
ce  paifait  consummation  ensuyvy — it  was  so  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  by  Henry  on  all  occasions  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and 
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iiKinih-stlv  was  of  suili  iinportaiioe  to  tlic  success  of  liis  suit  for 
l)i\()iro,  lliat  it  is  quite  incredible  to  suppose  he  ever  should 
confess  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion  to  the  very  person  of  all 
others,  whom  it  was  most  his  interest  to  convince  of  its  truth. 

So  much  for  Pole's  general  authority;  but,  in  the  particular 
instance  before  us,  Mr.  Turner  has  given  yet  stronger  proof  of  the 
little  credit  which  he  deserves. 

*'  Such  n  connection,  if  a  fact,  must  have  been  known  like  all  other 
facts,  and  as  sucli,  cither  seen  by  Pole,  or  learnt  by  him  from  those  who 
saw  or  knew  it.  Jiut  instead  of  stating  it  from  personal  observation  oi 
information,  he  says  expressly,  that  he  learnt  it  from  neither.  He  refers 
it  to  the  pope,  who  being  such  an  interested  and  bitter  adversary,  can  only 
be  the  most  suspicious  of  all  autliorities.  '  Verum,  quo  pacto  ego  hoc 
scic'  '  But  by  what  means  do  I  know  this  ?  because  at  the  same  time 
at  which  thou  rcjcctcdst  the  papal  dispensation  for  thy  brother's  wife, 
thou  contendedst  with  great  force  from  the  same  pope,  that  it  might  be 
lawful  for  thee  to  marry  the  sister  of  her  who  had  been  thy  concubine.' 
p.  267.  But  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  letters  to  the  pope,  and  of 
the  discussions  about  it  before  him,  in  the  official  papers  from  Wolsey 
and  the  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  no  parts  of  them  mention  it.  Thafi 
such  a  thing  should  not  be  known  by  Pole  in  or  from  England,  but  nine 
years  afterwards  be  learnt  from  Rome,  are  such  circiuiistances  as  ought 
to  nullify  any  tale  of  slander  that  is  not  otherwise  supported. 

"  But  Pole  incapacitates  himself  from  any  credibility  on  the  subject,  by 
his  mode  of  stating  it.  The  last  passage  is  part  of  a  paragraph  that  be- 
gins with  charging  Henry  with  falsely  pretending  that  a  religious  scruple 
actuated  him  against  Katliarine's  marriage.  Pole  seriously  commences 
this  charge  with  saying,  it  was  revealed  to  him  from  heaven  that  this  was 
a  false  pretence:  '  Mihi  a  Deo  revelatum  esse.'  But  in  his  very  next 
sentence  he  convicts  himself  of  a  falsehood  in  this  assertion,  and  utters 
what  we  should  call  derangement  in  any  existing  writer :  '  But  in  what 
manner  did  God  reveal  this  to  me?  not,  indeed,  by  himself  as  be  has 
often  done  many  things  to  many,  but  by  that  very  adulteress  whom 
thou  brought  into  thy  wife's  bed.'  p.  266.  Thus  this  asserted  revelation 
from  heaven  sinks  down  into  an  assertion  of  information  from  Anne 
Boleyn.  But  did  Anne  Boleyn  really  tell  him  so  ?  no  such  a  thing.  For 
instead  of  affirming  it  to  be  so,  he  shifts  it  away  into  another  contra- 
diction: '  I  say  that  she  laid  open  all  thy  mind  to  me.  How?  sayest 
thou.  I  will  tell  thee,  if  thou  wilt  first  answer  me  the  things  I  am  going 
to  ask  thee.'  p.  266.  He  then  makes  the  charge  about  the  sister,  and 
the  application  to  the  pope,  and  adds  this  nullification  of  the  whole : 
'  Did  she  not  then  herself,  most  plainly  show  what  thy  mind  was.  Did 
not  God  by  her  person,  she  being  silent,  make  it  certain  to  all  that  thou 
talkedst  of  the  law  that  thou  might  obey  thy  appetite,  not  thy  divine 
command.'  p.  267. 

"  Thus  he  first  says,  that  heaven  revealed  this  to  himj  then,  that  it  did 
not  reveal  it,  but  that  Anne  Boleyn  told  him.  Then  that  Anne  never 
said  a  w^ord  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  that  heaven  had  made  it  certain 
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to  him  by  the  application  for  the  papal  dispensation.  If  this  be  not 
aberration  of  mind,  I  can  only  say  it  is  an  incomprehensible  mystifica- 
tion. But  that  any  person  of  common  sense  or  equity  should  repeat 
such  a  charge  on  such  an  authority,  only  shows  how  gratified  some  minds 
allow  themselves  to  be  with  another's  defamation." — vol.  ii.  pp.  431, 432. 

To  this  statement  ^e  will  not  add  more  than  a  single  question. 
Is  the  revival  of  a  charge  imputing  such  complicated  infamy  and 
guilt  to  two  innocent  women,  without  a  hint  that  it  is  open  even 
to  suspicion,  consistent  with  the  pretensions  of  an  author,  who 
talks  loudly  of  "  fidelity  and  research,"  and  professes  "  to  take 
nothing  upon  credit,"  and  "  to  distrust  the  statements  of 

PARTIAL  AND  INTERESTED  WRITERS?"* 

"  Anne,"  continues  Dr.  I.ingard,  still  reasoning  upon  his  false 
assumption,  "  had  derived  a  useful  lesson  from  the  fate  of  her  sister 
Mary.  She  artfulli/  kept  her  lover  in  suspense ;  but  tempered  her 
resistance  with  so  many  blandishments,  that  his  hopes,  though 
repeatedly  disappointed,  were  never  totally  extinguished."  In  op- 
position to  this  imaginary  picture  of  finished  coquetry,  let  us  turn 
to  a  contemporary  account  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Turner. 

"  According  to  the  account  believed  at  the  time,  and  transmitted  to 
us  by  one  of  her  adversaries,  and  therefore  more  credible,  on  Henry's 
first  solicitations,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  made  this  answer:  '  I  think, 
most  noble  and  worthy  king !  your  majesty  speaks  these  woi'ds  in  mirth 
to  prove  me,  without  intent  of  defiling  of  your  princely  self.  Therefore, 
to  ease  you  of  that  labour  in  asking  me  any  such  question  hereafter,  I 
beseech  your  highness  most  earnestly,  if  you  do  not  rest,  to  take  this  my 
answer,  which  I  speak  from  the  depth  of  my  soul,  in  good  part.  Most 
noble  king!  I  will  ratlicr  lose  my  life  than  my  virtue,  which  shall  be  the 
greatest  and  the  best  part  of  the  dowry  that  1  shall  bring  my  husband.' 
He  met  these  sentiments  with  a  declaration  that  he  should  not  abandon 
hope — a  natural  feeling  to  one  possessed  of  his  splendid  advantages,  and 
daily  conscious  of  their  possession.  Her  reply  was  as  creditable  to  her 
good  sense,  as  to  the  spirit  of  true  honour  which  -was  influencing  her 
mind  :  '  I  understand  not,  most  mighty  king,  how  you  should  retain  any 
such  hope.  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  already  j  and  your  strumpet 
I  will  not  be.'"— vol.  ii.  pp.  195,  196. 

The  authority  of  the  contemporary  slanderers  of  Anne  Boleyii 
is  adopted  or  neglected  by  her  later  traducers  as  best  suits  their 
purpose.  In  one  place  we  are  presented  with  passages  from 
Cardinal  Pole  declaratory  of  her  innocence,  Conciibina  eni/n  tua 
fieri, pudica  muliernolebat;  uxorvolebat. — Ilia,  cujus  aniore  Ilex 
deperibal,  pertiiiacissiinc  negabat  siii  corporis  potestatem,  nisi  ma- 
trimonio  conjiinctam,  se  illi  (inquamfacere.  In  another  place  we 
are  told,  by  Dr.  Lingard  himself,  that  "  five  years  had  now  rolled 
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awav  siuco  Henry  had  liist  solicited  a  Divorce ;  three  sincere  had 
IfCiiiin  to  cohabit  with  Anne  Boleyn."  But  the  defence  of  her 
maiden  lionour  may  be  safely  left  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  sup- 
norttd  it  a!)ly  and  conclusively — not  so  her  remaining  Tragedy. 
Mis  iiupressions  respecting  the  charges  which  brought  her  to  the 
bU)(  k,  appear  to  be  in  her  favour,  and  he  adduces  many  facts  by 
which  these  impressions  are  strengthened :  but  well  aware  that  if 
she  is  once  proved  innocent,  there  is  no  longer  any  chance  for  her 
umrderer,  he  uever  permits  either  his  impressions  or  his  evidence 
to  prothice  their  full  ctVect  upon  his  judgment.  We  shall  put 
togetlur  a  few  of  the  contradictory  passages  which  exhibit  his 
perplexity. 

I'rom  an  extract  of  the  Commission  of  her  Trial,  among  the 
Birch  xMSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  (4293,)  Mr.  Turner  thus 
states  the  charges  against  her  and  comments  upon  them. 

"  These  were,  that  she  had  affected  several  of  the  king's  daily  ser- 
vants, and  by  base  colloquies,  kisses,  touches,  gifts  and  other  incitations, 
procured  their  intimacy.  The  dates  they  found,  have  the  suspicious 
appearance  of  being  placed  far  back,  and  at  distance  from  each  other  ; 
whereas  actual  profligacy  is  more  likely  to  have  been  recent  and  fre- 
quent. Thus,  as  toNorris  ;  on  6th  October,  1533,  the  '  dulcibus  verbis, 
osculis,  tactibus,'  are  stated,  and  on  the  12th  the  offence.  As  to  Brere- 
ton,  the  allurements  are  dated  5th  December,  1533,  and  the  crime  the 
8th,  at  Hampton  Court.  As  to  Sir  Francis  Weston,  the  incitation  is  put 
the  8th  May,  1534,  and  the  fact  on  the  20th.  As  to  Mark  Smeeton,  one 
of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  the  invitation  is  on  the  2d  April,  1535, 
and  the  transgression  the  26th.  And  as  to  her  brother,  the  dates  are 
2d  and  5th  November,  1536.  MS.  ib.  That  her  offences  should  be  with 
four  of  her  daily  attendants,  and  yet  be  only  specified  to  have  occurred 
twice  in  1533,  once  in  1534,  and  once  in  1535,  four  times  only  in  three 
years,  and  therefore  no  repetition  with  Norris  and  Brereton,  in  the  last 
three  years,  nor  with  Weston  for  two  years,  nor  with  Smeeton  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  and  none  at  all  in  the  last  five  months  of  her 
reign: — these  circumstances  do  not  resemble  those  of  a  true  case,  nor 
suit  the  natural  conduct  of  a  shameless  woman.  I  have  more  doubt  of 
her  criminality  since  I  met  with  this  specifying  record,  than  I  had  before. 
The  regular  distinctions  between  the  days  of  allurement  and  the  days  of 
offence  are  veiy  like  the  made  up  facts  of  a  fabricated  accusation." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  444,  n. 

"They  who  saw  and  heard  her  defence,"  he  continues,  "judged 
her  innocent."—"  The  Lord  Mayor  afterwards  remarked  to  some 
of  his  friends,  that  he  could  not  observe  any  thing  in  the  proceed- 
nigs  against  her,  but  that  they  were  resolved  to  seek  occasion  to 
get  rid  of  her." — The  out-door  rumour  was,  that  she  had  cleared 
herself;  and  her  acquittal  was  expected.  He  dismisses  the  foul 
accusation  of  mcest  with  just  indignation;  and  yet  it  was  upon 
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this  accusation  that  Lord  Rochford  was  condemned  and  suffered. 
The  following  nice  balance  of  probabilities  concludes  his  sum- 
mary : — 

"  Anne  Boleyn  has^  on  the  whole,  been  severely  dealt  with  by  many, 
and  even  by  some  of  her  own  sex — pardonably  indeed  by  them;   because 
female  virtue  is  so  beautiful  in  itself  3   every  instance  of  it  in  elevated 
rank  is  so  honourable  to  womanhood ;   its  courtly  models  were  then  so 
rare  ;   its  purity  at  all  times  is  so  delicate ;   its  reputation  so  precious  ; 
its  value  so  inestimable ;   and  its  abandonment  by  any  so  depreciating 
to  all,  that  we  can  easily  forgive  the  female  sensibility  which  will  not 
pardon  the  offenders  who  break  or  weaken  a  talisman  which  makes  their 
sex  so  attractive,  so  superior,  and  so  subduing  ;  but  yet  candour  is  bound 
to  recollect,  that  this  lady  was  outrageously  attacked  before  her  nuptial 
fidehty  was  suspected,  merely  because  she   was  Henry's  queen  ;   that 
the  partizans  of  the  old  system  were  deeply  interested  to  depose  and 
disgrace  her ;  that  his   mutability  was  giving  her  enemies  an  assisting 
opportunity;   that  though  her  splendid  prosperity  was  making  her  care- 
less and  presuming,  yet  indecorous  freedoms   are  nor  actual  vice  3   that 
female  politics  have  sometimes  attempted  to  revive  decaying  regard  by 
exciting  jealousy :  that  many  have  been  precipitately,  and  some  in  all 
ages  most  unjustly  accused;   and  that  if  appearances  justify  suspicion, 
they  do  not  prove  the  commission  of  criminality.     Nothing  indeed  can 
be  allowed   to  excuse  that  offence,  which  blights  the  sweetest  confi- 
dence of  human  society,  and  undermines  one  of  its  most  upholding 
pillars.     But  before  we  throw  down  Anne  Boleyn  among  the  worth- 
less of  her  sex,  we  must  not  forget  that  while  we  have  her  indictment 
and  her  conviction,  we  have  none  of  the  evidence  by  which  we  can 
ourselves  appreciate  the  justice  of  either;   and  one  authority,  impres- 
sive because  coming  from    a  foreigner,  who   must  have    been  guilty 
of  wilful  and  gratuitous  mendacity,  if  his  assertion  be  false,  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  assurance,  from  many  Englishmen,  that  Henry  himself, 
as  he  approached  his  own  death-bed,  expressed  regrets  for  his  severity 
against  her.     But  as  the  destruction  of  the  papers  which  detailed  her 
trial  precludes  the  attainment  now  of  any  greater  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  these  pages  have  exhibited,  the  mind  that  wishes  to  be  impar- 
tial  after  reviewing  all  the  circumstances   that  have  reached  us,  will 
perhaps  incline  to  think  that  a  state  of  academical  neutrality  as  to  her 
guilt,  is  preferable  to  either  a  belief  or  a  denial  of  its  existence ;   admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  she  may  have  been  an  instance  of  the  justness 
of  Ganganelli's  remark,  that  the  virtues  in  some  persons  are  too  often 
but  like  flashes  of  lightning,  which  shine  and  disappear  in  the  horizon 
they  illuminate.     If  Polydore  Vergil  believed  her  guilty,  Melancthon 
hesitated  to  think  so.     That  Smeeton  should  plead  guilty ;   and  that  two 
grand  juries  of  gentlemen  of  different  counties  should  have  seen  evidence 
enough  on  one  side  to  put  the  four  individuals,  who  had  no  privilege  of 
peerage,  on  their  trials  ;  that  a  common  jury  of  another  class  of  persons, 
on  hearing  the  whole  case,  should  have  given  their  verdict  of  conviction 
on  such  an  arraignment ;   and  that  the  House  of  Lords,  the  highest  order 
of  subjects  in  the  nation,  should  attaint  her  also  on  the  same  charge  and 
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circumstances — present  such  a  concuiTcncc  of  judgments  upon  oath  and 
honour,  of  both  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  of  the  land,  as  to  com- 
pel us,  howLVor  unwilling,  to  hesitate  before  we  can  discredit  what  they 
united  to  think  was  sufficiently  proved.  IJut  at  the  same  time  when  we 
recollect  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  such  direct  proof  as  would 
have  satisfied  bystanders,  and  j)recluded  doubt;  the  improbability  that 
she  would  have  risked  the  forfeiture  of  such  exalted  rank;  the  constancy 
of  her  previovis  virtue,  during  six  years  severe  probation;  the  king's 
jealousy  of  his  honour,  and  certain  indignation;  the  peril  of  the  crime  ; 
tiie  contiimal  probability  of  its  detection  ;  her  searching  examinations 
adding  no  discovery  ;  her  solemn  denials;  her  exculpation  by  Norris  ; 
her  courageous  death  ;  her  general  good  conduct ;  and  her  public  cha- 
racter ; —  the  balance  fluctuates  as  we  hold  it;  judgment  pauses,  and 
every  honourable  feeling  seems  to  urge  us  to  leave  the  question  in  that 
charitable  uncertainty  with  which  time,  accidents,  and  history  have  com- 
bined to  involve  it." — vol.  ii.  pp.  457 — 460. 

And  yet,  after  resolving  to  continue  in  this  "  charitable  uncer- 
tainty," (and  be  it  renienibered  tliat  unce/taint^  concerning  a 
woman's  honour  is  always  destructive  of  it,)  he  writes  in  a  sub- 
sequent page  that  Henry's  afectioiis  and  virtuous  disposition  led 
him  to  place  his  private  happiness  in  marriage;  that  lie  was  not 
in  truth,  as  he  has  been  described,  "  the  nursery  Blue  Beard  both 
of  the  throne  and  the  nuptial  state  ;"  that  "  accident  not  malignity 
brought  the  ascription  of  this  character  upon  him,"  for  that  his 
second  and  fifth  wives  "  disgraced  themselves  and  produced  their 
oivn  destruction." 

But  enough  of  this  anility.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
abridge  the  strong  presumptive  evidence  which  Mr.  Turner  pro- 
duces in  proof  that  Pole's  reluctance  to  accept  the  Cardinal's  Hat, 
arose  from  his  secret  and  long  cherished  hope  of  obtaining  a 
more  splendid  prize,  the  English  Crown.  But  we  must  not  omit 
one  important  correction,  which  is  furnished  of  Dr.  Lingard's 
counter  hypothesis.  That  writer  attributes  Pole's  tardiness  to  a 
strong  desire  to  avoid  the  resentment  with  which  he  knew  that 
Henry  would  receive  the  information  of  his  preferment  by  the 
Papal  Court.  Yet  Dr.  Lingard  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant 
that  this  supposition  must  fall  to  the  ground,  on  a  comparison  of 
dates.  It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  December,  1535,  that  Pole 
was  invested  w  ith  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalship  ;  and  so  little 
regard  had  he  for  the  resentment  of  his  Cousin,  that  already,  in 
the  previous  Spring,  he  had  written  and  circulated  among  his 
J r lends,  the  most  furious  and  defamatory  invective  against  Henry, 
which  ever  issued  from  the  armoury  of  Polemics. 

Look  now  again  upon  the  different  pictures  with  which  we  are 
presented  of  Pole's  Legations.  Dr.  Lingard  remarks,  "  It  has 
been  said  that,  in  accepting  this  mission,  he  sought  to  induce  the 
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Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  to  make  war  upon  Henry,  and 
that  he  even  indulged  a  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  the  Crown 
for  himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  House  of  York.  These  charges 
are  satisfactorilij  refuted  hy  his  official  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence: but  at  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  one  of  his  objects  was 
to  confirm,  by  his  residence  in  Flanders,  the  attachment  of  the 
Northern  Counties  to  the  ancient  Faith,  to  supply,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, the  leaders  of  the  malcontents  with  money,  and  to  obtain  for 
them  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  neighbouring  powers."  If 
Cardinal  Pole's  correspondence  refutes  the  on  dits  noticed  by  Dr. 
Lingard  in  the  commencement  of  the  extract,  it  also  refutes,  for 
ought  we  see  to  the  contrary.  Dr.  Lingard's  own  admissions  in 
the  conclusion  of  it;  for  we  perceive  little  difference  between  the 
two,  and  indeed  in  a  note  a  little  onward,  is  something  more  to 
the  same  purpose;  "  Pole,  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  the  legation, 
assures  Edward  VI.  that  his  chief  "object  was  to  induce  those 
Princes  (the  Emperor  and  King  of  France.)  to  employ  all  their 
interest  with  Henry  in  favour  of  Religion  :  but  acknowledges  that 
he  wished  them,  in  case  the  King  refused  to  listen  to  them  as 
friends,  to  add  menaces,  and  to  interrupt  the  conniierce  with  his 
subjects. — He  might  indeed  have  hoped  that  these  measures  would 
persuade  or  intimidate  Henry;  but  he  must  also  have  known, 
that  if  they  had  been  pursued,  they  would  lead  to  discontent 
within  the  kingdom  and  war  without:  and  that  such  results  were 
contemplated  by  those  who  employed  him." 

Little  more  than  that  which  Pole  avows  to  have  been  his  object 
was  intended  in  ouBeimes,  by  Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone — and 
if  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  moral  or  legal  character  of  the  act, 
we  may  clear  it  away  by  Mr.  Turner's  plainer  statement: — 

"  That  the  elevation  of  Pole  to  the  cardinal  dignity  was  not  meant  to 
be  a  sinecure  of  compliment  or  an  asylum  of  indolence,  appears  from  the 
commands  he  received,  to  become  immediately  the  instrument  of  treason, 
rebellion,  and  ingratitude,  against  his  king  and  patron.  The  simple  fact 
needs  no  epithets.  The  words  of  his  biographer  display  the  truth  j  and 
when  that  is  clear,  it  is  always  most  emphatic.  '  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  named  legate,  with  orders  to  go  into  France  and  Flanders,  to 
excite  the  Catholics,  in  England,  to  whom  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France  had  promised  much  favour.' " — vol.  ii.  p.  466,  n. 

"  Pole  sufficiently  implies  the  business  he  meant  to  pursue  on  this 
mission ;  and  at  Liege,  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  from  Cambray,  1 8th  May, 
1537,  after  calling  those  who  were  against  him  in  London  '  the  malig- 
nants,'  he  says,  alluding  to  the  insurrections,  '  when  I  departed  from 
Rome,  the  people  were  in  tumults  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  had 
active  and  noble  men  their  leaders.  Nothing  then  seemed  likely  to  give 
greater  spirits  to  the  people,  than  to  hear  that  one  of  their  own  country- 
men was  coming  with  authority  who  would  help  their  cause ;  nothing 
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woulil  bring  greater  terror  to  their  adversaries,  nor  more  easily  draw 
them  to  more  equitable  conditions.'  Poli.  Epist.  p.  52.  In  another  part, 
he  mentions,  that  '  the  insurrection  of  the  people  who  favoured  that 
cause,  had  been  appeased,  so  that  many  were  executed,  and  all  their 
lenders  in  the  king  s  power.  I  heard  of  its  being  put  down  when  I  came 
to  Lyons.'  ib.  p.  .01.  v\fier  giving  the  reasons  for  his  being  recalled,  he 
adds,  as  one  on  the  other  side  for  his  staying  j  '  a  quick  departure  would 
bring  despair  on  these  people  who  ought  to  be  chiefly  thought  of,  and 
the  greatest  security  to  the  adversaries.  If  some  one  should  watch 
perpetually  for  all  opportunities  in  his  regions,  to  be  ready,  as  often  as 
occasion  should  emerge,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  church,  and 
unless  we  would  entirely  lose  that  island,  we  must  do  so.'  p.  .53,  '  No- 
thing is  more  fit  than  that  some  one  should  remain  in  their  sight,  by 
whose  exanq)le,  authority,  and  suasion,  as  occasion  should  present  itself, 
one  who  would  be  ready  not  so  much,  '  tam  verbo  quam  re,'  to  undergo 
all  extremes  in  body,  they  might  be  moved.'  ib.  p.  54.  On  21st  August, 
1537,  he  wrote  to  Contareni,  from  Liege,  that  the  government  of  England 
was  so  odious,  that  nothing  could  be  more  infirm  than  its  condition, 
ib.  p.  88.  Either  this  conduct  was  treason,  or  treason  ceases  to  be  such 
if  it  be  done  at  the  counnand  or  in  favour  of  the  pope.'' — vol.  ii,  p.  470,  n. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  although  there  certainly  is  no 
proof  in  existence  to  this  effect,  that  the  different  members  of 
Pole's  family  who  suffered  in  1539,  were  really  implicated  in  his 
treasons.  But  what  is  to  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  that  vindictive 
bloodthirstiness  which  brought  to  public  execution,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  two  years,  his  mother,  the  last  scion  of 
the  noblest  stock  in  England,  a  woman  and  a  septuagenarian? 
Even  Mr.  Turner  "  regrets'"  this  severity;  Mr.  Turner,  who,  in 
order  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  Tyrant,-'Uas  pronounced  that 
Fisher  and  More  were  traitors ;  and  who  has  maintained  that  the 
latter,  (whom  he  pronounces  to  have  been  something  "  between 
a  Monk  and  a  Voltaire,")  but  for  the  violence  of  his  death,  long 
since  "  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  except  as  a  punster,  as  a 
worthy  pattern  of  domestic  virtues,  and  as  one  who  had  been  fond 
of  Literature !" 

Here  we  must  close;  for  we  cannot  scarce  trust  ourselves  to 
follow  the  panegyrical  paragraphs  on  Henry.  Mr.  Turner  thinks 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  learn  that "  mercy  and  magnanimity 
are  the  most  substantial  pillars  of  assaulted  power;"  "for besides 
the  naturally  disarming  agencies  of  forgiving  clemency,  it  links 
us  MJth  that  potentiality  whose  alliance  can  impart  irresistible 
security."     He  continues  : — 

'^  None  of  these  severities  were  inflicted  without  the  due  legal  authority. 
The  verdicts  of  juries;  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  peers,  or  attainders 
by  both  bouses  of  parliament  on  offences  proved  to  its  satisfaction;  pro- 
nounced all  the  convictions,  and  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence.     Every 
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one  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  council  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  king  is  responsible  only  for  adopting  the  harsh  system ;  for 
not  interposing  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  for  signing  the  death 
warrants,  which  ordered  the  legal  sentences  to  be  put  in  force.  He 
punished  no  one  tyrannically,  without  trial  or  legal  condemnation." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  518. 

As  if  Henry  was  one  whit  less  despotic  than  the  Ctesars, 
or  as  if  any  Court  dared  acquit  the  victims  whom  he  sent  before 
it  already  bound  for  sacrifice  ! 

In  one  sentence  we  heartily  coincide,  although  perhaps  we 
might  have  couched  it  in  different  words;  that  "  it  is  mere  vanity 
of  phrase  to  represent  him  as  an  Apollo  Belvidere  of  the  throne." 
This  perhaps  will  satisfy  our  readers.  Mr.  Turner's  work  is 
highly  valuable  on  account  of  the  materials  and  guideposts  which 
it  furnishes  ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  before  it  descended  from 
quarto  to  octavo,  some  judicious  friend  had  recommended  cur- 
tailment, and  advised  him  to  retain  his  facts,  and  suppress  his 
reasonings. 


Art.  IX. — Origines;  or  liemarks  on  the  Origin  of  several 
Empires,  States  and  Cities.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
William  Drummond.    Vol.  III.    Baldwin  and  Co.    1826.    12s. 

The  appearance  of  this  Third  Volume  reminds  us  that  our 
Review  of  the  two  former  was  confined  to  one  department  of  the 
learned  Author's  researches.  We  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
etymology  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  historical  truth,  even  when  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  which  we  use  for  that  pur- 
pose; and,  consequently,  that  it  must  become  extremely  fallacious, 
in  all  cases  where  our  knowledge  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
conclusions  which  we  attempt  to  found  upon  the  slender  basis  of 
verbal  analysis.  There  is  no  reason  for  concealing  that  the 
remark  now  made  was  suggested  to  us  by  certain  unequivocal 
proofs  that  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  many  instances,  seemed 
disposed  to  push  his  arguments  a  great  deal  farther  than  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Eastern  tongues  appeared  to  warrant.  In  short,  we 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  withhold  our  opinion  that  the  etymo- 
logical disquisitions  were  the  least  perfect,  and  the  most  unsatis- 
factory part  of  his  work  ;  deficient  in  grammatical  accuracy  in 
the  detail,  and  not  remarkable  for  logical  precision  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

It  was  with  much   greater  pleasure  that  we  referred  to  the 
sounder  learning   which   is  displayed  in    such  chapters  of  the 
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Origlnesasaro  (Icvotcd  l.»  fM-o.^iapliy  and  Chronology.  On  tliesc 
subjiTts  Sir  William  lias  iiol  NViitlcu  uilliout  due  research;  for 
which  reason,  we  most  willingly  acknowledge  that,  though  there 
are  many  points  on  which  our  conclusions  may  not  exactly  coin- 
cide witii  his,  there  is  no  topic  discussed  by  him,  in  regard  to 
dates,  gencaloi^it  s,  and  geographical  boundaries,  which  does  not 
call  10°  that  praise  which  is  due  to  enlightened  and  persevering 
iiupiiiv.  In  following  his  footsteps  through  these  intricate  fields 
of  investigation,  we  shall  not  conline  ourselves  to  the  volume  now 
before  us  ;  but  taking  in  the  scope  of  his  whole  work,  and  more 
especially  as  it  respects  chronological  tenets,  endeavour  to  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  what  is  new  in  the  Origines  ;  wherein 
the  Author  ditlers  from  his  predecessors;  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  rests  his  principal  opinions ;  and  lastly,  the  validity  and 
consistency  of  his  general  results. 

We  begin  with  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  the  chronology  of  which 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  First  Volume.  In  this 
arrangement,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  exactly  observe  the  order 
Mhich  Sir  William  has  himself  adopted;  his  first  cares  having 
been  bestowed  upon  the  history  of  the  Babylonians,  who,  in  point 
of  fact,  were  an  older  nation  than  the  descendants  of  Asshur.  But 
it  will  be  found,  as  we  advance,  that  the  annals  of  the  more 
motlern  people  comprehend  those  of  the  more  ancient;  for  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  we  attain  our  object  most  securely  by 
commencing  our  search  in  full  light,  and  by  gradually  receding 
into  ground  where  our  footing  necessarily  becomes  more  uncer- 
tain and  obscure- 
In  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  then,  our 
most  important  testimony  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Moses; 
who  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  informs  us,  that 
Asshur  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar  "  and  builded  Nineveh  and 
the  City  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah."  It  is  stated  in  the  same  record,  that  Babylon  was  already 
founded,  and  that  Nimrod  had  even  established  there  the  begin- 
ning of  a  regular  government  on  monarchical  principles.  But  the 
sacred  historian  supplies  us  with  no  such  facts  as  might  enable  us 
to  trace  the  progress  of  society  in  those  early  times  ;  to  determine 
the  genealogy  of  the  several  ruling  families;  or  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  kings  who  first  governed  those  fine  countries  which 
are  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession, and  the  length  of  their  reigns.  The  purposes  of  the 
inspired  volume  did  not  require  so  minute  a  narrative  of  mere 
secular  events. 

For  such  particulars  we   are  chiefly  indebted    to   Ctesias  and 
Herodotus ;  the  former  of  whom,  having  lived  a  great  many  years 
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at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  had  access  to  the  archives 
of  the  Persian  empire ;  from  which  he  copied  a  list  of  all  the 
sovereigns  who  had  reigned  over  western  Asia,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy  down  to  the  conquests  of  Cyrus.  His  cata- 
logues have  been  preserved  in  the  volumes  of  Eusebius  and  of 
Georgius  Syncellus ;  according  to  which  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  varies  from  1300  to  1360,  and  even  1460  years. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  Assyrian  power 
had  not  been  established  in  Upper  Asia  more  than  520  years  at 
the  time  Avhen  it  Mas  dissolved  or  weakened  by  the  rebellion  of 
Arbaces  the  Mede.  Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  in  passing, 
that  Herodotus  does  not  maintain  that  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians 
had  no  existence  at  an  earlier  period  than  520  years  before  it? 
dissolution,  but  merely  that  its  dominion  did  not  sooner  extend 
itself  over  the  Upper  Asia.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  obvious 
distinction,  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  will  not  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  chronological  lists  of  Ctesias. 

But  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  whe- 
ther in  France  or  England,  have  chosen  to  take  part  with  one  of 
those  ancient  authors  against  the  other,  and  even  to  represent 
their  conclusions  as  incompatible  and  contradictory.  Hence  it 
has  been  customary  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  Ctesias  or  of 
Herodotus,  according  to  the  bearings  of  the  several  hypotheses 
which,  from  time  to  time, have  risen  into  favour  among  the  learned; 
and,  particularly  since  the  days  of  Marsham  and  Newton,  who, 
it  is  well  known,  exerted  all  the  power  of  their  erudition  and 
genius  in  support  of  the  abbreviated  system  of  chronology.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  the  former  of  these  great  men  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  veracity  of  Ctesias,  whom,  on  the  authority 
of  some  ancient  philosophers,  he  described  as  a  weak,  a  credulous, 
an  ionorant  and  a  dishonest  historian. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Aristotle,  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  did 
pronounce  some  very  severe  strictures  on  the  writings  of  Ctesias, 
and  accuse  him  of  such  imbecility,  or  easiness  of  belief,  as  could 
not  fail  to  render  his  works  altogether  undeserving  of  credit.  But 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  remarks  of 
those  profound  thinkers  applied  only  to  the  historical  composi- 
tions of  Ctesias,  and  particularly  to  a  treatise  of  this  kind  on 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  many  fabulous  recitals. 
He  had  lent  his  ear  too  readily  to  stories  of  monsters,  and  of 
wonderful  exploits,  and  therefore  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
contempt  of  these  distinguished  naturalists  and  elegant  writers  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  called  in  question  his  fidelity 
as  a  chronologist,  or  threw  out  any  suspicion  against  the  integrity 
of   his  Assyrian  Catalogues.     Ctesias,  when   copying  a  list  of 
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names,  had  no  temptation  to  indulge  his  genius  for  the  marvellous ; 
on  wliich  account  we  may  freely  repose  in  him  that  confidence 
Mliich  his  writings  procured  for  him  on  the  part  of  Diodorus 
Siiidu.s,  Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius  and  Syncellus. 

The  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  usually  dated  in  the  year 
747  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Sardanapalus  was  deprived 
of  his  life  and  throne:  to  ascertain,  therefore,  the  period  at  which 
the  lirst  monarch  began  to  reign,  we  have  only  to  add  1300,  1360, 
or  14(iO  years  to  the  epoch  already  determined.  Let  us  assume 
1300,  the  number  generally  preferred ;  which,  added  to  747, 
gives  '2047,  for  the  accession  of  Ninus,  who  is  always  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  Assyrian  rulers.  Adopting,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drummond,  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  reign  of 
Ninus  will  be  found  to  have  commenced  more  than  1 100  years 
after  the  flood  ;  an  interval  which,  from  its  length,  cannot  but 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaical  narrative,  and  the 
early  formation  of  society  in  the  plain  of  Shinar. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  a  point  at  issue  between  Sir 
William  and  some  of  the  more  ancient  chronographers.  Julius 
Africanus,  for  example,  relates  that  two  dynasties,  consisting  of 
thirteen  princes,  reigned  at  Babylon  before  Ninus  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assyria.  The  race  of  Belus  or  Nimrod  terminated  at 
the  seventh  generation  ;  after  which  the  throne  of  Chaldaia  was 
occupied  by  an  Arabian  family,  six  of  whom  reigned  in  succes- 
sion, until  at  length  Babylonia  was  conquered  by  the  Assyrian  king 
already  named ;  who,  joining  it  to  his  dominions,  extended  his 
sceptre  over  all  the  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  In  a  word,  that  there  was  a  kingdom  established  at 
Babylon  400  or  oOO  years  before  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
founded  in  the  house  of  Ninus,  is  an  opinion  which  was  almost 
unanimously  held  by  the  learned,  till  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  when  Sir  John  Marsham  published  his  Canon 
Chronicus,  and  started  doubts  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
Greek  historians  and  chronologers. 

The  principal  authorities,  whose  lights  we  must  follow  in  this 
investigation,  are  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  Africanus,  who 
appear  to  have  copied,  from  more  ancient  writers,  the  result  of 
inquiries  the  date  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  These  two  authors  agree  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
kings  who  succeeded  Nimrod  at  Babylon,  though  they  differ 
somewhat  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  was  occupied  by  their  suc- 
cessive reigns.  Alexander  Polyhistor  assigns  to  the  first  dynasty 
of  Chaldaean  inonarchs  a  period  only  of  190  years,  while  Afri- 
canus and  Syncellus  extend  it  to  225.  The  Arabians,  again,  are 
represented  by  both  as  having  held  the  throne  215  years,  when 
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they  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
celebrated  Ninus. 

During  those  440  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  strength 
and  magnificence  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  must  have  grown 
to  a  considerable  height,  no  mention  is  made  by  any  one  writer, 
sacred  or  profane,  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  or  colony  which  was 
founded  byAsshur  at  Nineveh,  Rehoboth  and  Calah.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sources  of  its  prosperity  were 
neither  less  ample  nor  less  constant  than  those  which  contributed 
to  augment  the  parent  state;  for  we  find  that,  when  Ninus  did 
appear,  he  carried  with  him  into  the  field  a  degree  of  power 
which  at  once  enabled  him  to  associate  his  name,  in  eastern 
annals,  with  the  first  rise  of  that  ascendancy  which  the  Assyrians 
so  long  maintained  among  the  nations  of  Asia. 

But  Sir  William  Drumniond  denies  that  there  was  any  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power  in  the  days 
of  Ninus.  He  attempts  to  destroy  all  the  evidence  that  exists 
for  a  Chaldaian  monarchy  between  the  times  of  Nimrod  and 
Ninus,  by  adducing  proof  that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  the 
former,  and  consequently  that  they  lived  in  the  same  age.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  direct  his  reasoning  against  the  historical  posi- 
tions maintained  byPolyhistor,  Eusebius,  Africanus  and  Syncellus, 
respecting  the  ancient  dynasties  which  are  supposed  to  have  ruled 
at  Babylon.  He  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  their  opinions  on 
this  head;  but,  by  undertaking  to  prove  that  Ninus  was  the 
immediate  descendant  and  successor  of  the  grandson  of  Ham,  he 
manifests  a  desire  to  supersede  the  inquiry  altogether,  as  either 
trifling  or  absurd,  and  thereby  to  obliterate  from  the  page  of  his- 
tory the  proper  monarchy  of  Nimrod,  as  well  as  the  catalogue  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  princes  who  followed  him  in  the  government 
of  Babylon. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  he  maintains,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
that  Nimrod  and  Ninus  were  contemporaries;  for  Nineveh,  which 
signifies  the  habitation  of  Nin  or  Ninus,  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Nimrod.  This  argument  is  far  from  being  conclusive.  From 
the  incidental  manner  in  which  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  is 
alluded  to  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  are  not  justified  in  deter- 
mining the  precise  date  at  which  it  rose  into  the  capital  of  an 
empire.  Nothing  more  is  stated  in  the  text  than  that,  at  some 
period  after  the  occupation  of  Babylon  by  Nimrod,  a  chief 
named  Asshur  went  out  of  that  country  into  a  more  northern  dis- 
trict, in  which  were  subsequently  built  no  fewer  than  four  consi- 
derable cities.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  colonists  would  at  once  resolve  to  employ  the  strength 
and  patience  of  his  followers  in  the  very  useless  task  of  erecting 
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four  larjio  (owiis.  for  whicli  there  were  no  liiluibitants.  Most 
Miitrrs,  atconliiigly,  cousiclLiing  that  the  building  of  cities  is  the 
work,  of  time,  anil  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the  fnst 
moment  of  settlement  by  rude  tribes  who  had  to  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  a  large  extent  of  uncultivated  territory,  have  inferred 
from  the  inspired  narrative  nothing  more  particular  than  that 
Assvria  was  originally  peopled  by  emigrants  from  Babylonia : 
and  that  their  descendants  erected  certain  large  towns  which,  in 
the  days  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  were  celebrated  among  eastern 
nations  for  their  strength  and  magnificence.  Nor  does  it  cer- 
tainly follow  that  the  name,  by  which  Nineveh  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  was  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  its  earliest 
founders.  Notliinc  is  more  common  than  for  cities  to  underoo  a 
change  of  name,  or  a  change  of  cncumstances  ;  wherefore,  we 
reject  the  conclusion  of  Sir  William  Drummond  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  Ninus,  and  deny  that  he  was  the  son  or  contemporary  of 
Nimrod.  The  holy  record,  we  maintain,  does  not  assert  that 
Ninus  built  Nineveh.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  assured  by  Moses 
that  the  capital  of  Assyria  owed  its  foundation  to  an  emigrant 
from  Babylonia,  whose  name  was  Asshur;  whence  it  is  manifest 
that  he  who  asserts  Nimrod  and  Ninus  to  have  been  contempo- 
raries, merely  because  a  certain  city  was  built  by  Asshur  in  the 
days  of  the  former,  is  chargeable  with  a  gross  violation  of  logic. 

Nor  is  Sir  William  more  fortunate  in  the  second  attempt  which 
he  makes  to  rest  his  argument  on  the  basis  of  Scripture.  He 
concludes  that  Nimrod  was  the  master  of  Assyria  as  well  as  of 
Babylonia,  and  that  Ninus  was  his  son  and  successor;  "  because," 
says  he,  "  the  prophet  Micah  calls  Assyria  the  land  of  Nimrod." 
But  whoever  reads  his  Bible  with  attention  will  find  that  the 
prophet,  so  far  from  calling  Assyria  the  land  of  Nimrod,  makes  a 
marked  distinction  between  it  and  Babylonia  ;  saying,  "  and  they 
shall  waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of 
Nimrod,  in  the  entrances  thereof:"  that  is,  according  to  the  com- 
menting of  Leclerc,  they  shall  subdue  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
with  arms — "  armis  domabunt  Assyriam  et  Babyloniam."  Indeed 
this  passage  of  Micah  has  hitherto  been  quoted,  as  far  as  we  know, 
only  by  those  authors  whose  object  it  was  to  prove,  that  the 
monarchies  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  were  not  only  different  in 
their  origin,  but  that  the  former  alone  had  ever  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Nimrod.  That  the  Hebrew  language  will  not  admit 
of  the  particle  which  is  translated  and  being  rendered  by  the  word 
even,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny;  but  that  it  has  not  been  so 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  nor  by  any  of  the  most  approved 
critics  in  modern  times,  is  well  known  to  every  biblical  scholar. 
In  truth,  it  is  only  those  whose  opinions  coincide  with  the  strange 
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to 


notion  of  Bochart,  that  Assluir  meant  a  country  and  not  a  man, 
Avho  imagine  that  Nimiod,  after  founding  Babylon,  carried  out  a 
colony  to  plant  Assyria. 

The  error  into  which  Sir  William  has  fallen,  respecting  the  age 
of  Ninus, leads  him  into  another  in  regard  to  the  time  of  Nimrod. 
This  mighty  hunter  is  described  in  Scripture  as  the  grandson  of 
Ham,  the  son  of  Noah ;  that  is,  as  occupying  a  place  in  the  third 
generation  from  the  father  of  the  renovated  world.  But  as  there 
is  still  extant  good  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Ninus  and 
Abraham  were  contemporaries,  and  as  Sir  William  has  satisfied 
himself  that  Ninus  and  Nimrod  lived  at  the  same  time,  it  follows 
of  course  that  Nimrod  and  Abraham  must  have  been  contempo- 
raries,— a  conclusion  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  is 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  Bible,  and  with  all  the  writings  of 
profane  antiquity. 

That  Ninus  and  Abraham  were  nearly  of  the  same  generation, 
and  lived  at  the  same  period,  is  a  truth  which  is  established  by 
the  best  historians  and  chronologers  among  the  Greeks.  Both 
of  them  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century  after  the  flood.  But 
where  do  we  find  any  authority  for  postponing  the  era  of  Nimrod 
so  long,  and  placing  him  a  thousand  years  after  his  grandfather? 
To  this  question  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Origines  answers  as 
follows : 

"  That  Abraham  and  Nimrod  were  contemporaries  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  is  affirmed  by  various  writers,  whose  authority  is 
of  weight  in  such  a  question.  This  fact,  then,  is  asserted  by  the  authors 
of  the  Gemara,  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  by  the  author  of  the 
Targum  on  tlie  Pentateuch  ascribed  to  Jonathan,  and  by  several  eminent 
Rabbins  of  later  date.  The  Arabians  held  a  similar  tradition  :  and  the 
historians  Achmedibn-Jusuf,  Mahummed  Mustapha,  and  Al-Grannabi, 
speak  of  the  patriarch  as  contemporary  with  the  tyrant  and  robber.  The 
commentators  on  the  Koran  have  indeed  abundantly  embroidered  this 
tradition,  as  have  done  also  the  authors  of  the  Persian  books  called 
Malim  and  Sophi  Ibrahim.  But  while  we  reject  this  extravagant  ex- 
aggeration, we  may  admit  these  authors  to  have  been  right  in  consider- 
ing Abraham  and  Nimrod  as  contemporaries." — Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

But  had  this  learned  orientalist  called  to  mind  the  great  diff'er- 
ence  in  the  two  schemes  of  chronology  pursued  by  the  Jewish 
writers,  and  by  himself  respectively,  he  could  not  have  ascribed  to 
their  opinion  the  weight  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  it. 
According  to  the  genealogical  notion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  Rabbis,  Abraham  was  born  in  the  292d  year 
after  the  flood :  whereas,  agreeably  to  the  computation  of  the 
Seventy,  which  is  approved  by  Sir  William,  the  son  of  Terah  did 
not  come  into  the  world  till  the  year  1070,  reckoning  from  the 
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.sanu-  point.  It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that  though  the 
autliois  of  the  Geniani  and  Targuni  might,  iu  complete  consist- 
ency with  their  chronological  views,  maintain  that  Abraham  and 
Nlnirod  were  contemporaries,  the  same  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
hold  by  a  writer,  who  not  only  refuses  to  concur  in  the  conclusions 
of  their  cinouology,  but  even  directly  accuses  them  of  diminishing 
to  the  extent  of  700  years,  the  very  period  under  consideration, 
that,  namely,  from  the  flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

Is  there  any  one,  then,  who  does  not  clearly  perceive  that  Sir 
^^'iI]iam  Drummond  has  called  in  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary,  with 
whom  he  does  not  hold  one  point  in  common?      The   Rabbis 
believe  that  Nimrod  began  to  rule  early  in  the  second  century  of 
the  new  world,  and  that  Abraham  was  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  ;  and  as  the  life  of  man  at  that  remote  period  usually 
exceeded  200  years,  it  was  not  unreasonable  on  their  part   to 
suppose  that  the  latter  had  attained  to  some  degree  of  maturity  j 
before  the  other  was  called  aw  ay  by  death.    But  the  distinguished 
archaeologist  whose  work  we  are  now  examining,  maintains  that 
the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  born  before  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  at  the  soonest :  and  yet  he  adduces  the  authority  of 
the   Jewish    commentators  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  this  I 
patriarch  was  contemporary  with  another  personage,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  them,  existed   about  700  years  before  him.     In  short,  to 
have  rendered  the   testimony  of  the   Rabbis  of  any  use  to  his 
hypothesis.  Sir  William  should  first  have  shown  that  they  agreed 
with  him  in  adding  700  years  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  flood  and  the  nativity  of  the  patriarch ;  for  unless  he  meet.': 
them  on  this  common  ground,  their  authority  not  only  goes  foi 
nothing,  but  actually  places  Itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ver} 
point  which,  by  means  of  it,  he  wishes  to  establish.     None  of  thcj 
Rabbinical  writers  admit  that  the  birth  of  Nimrod  was  delayecj 
till    1,000  years  after  the  universal  deluge.     The  reader,  there 
fore,  who  has  bestowed  upon  these  considerations  the  attention  tcl 
which  they  lay  claim,  will  hardly  accede  to  the  conclusion  whicl 
the  author  founds  upon  his  reasoning,  namely,  that  the  evldeno 
which  proves  Nimrod,  Ninus   and  Abraham  to  have  been  con 
temporaries,  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside. 

But  there  is  a  further  inconsistency  in  the  opinion  entertainei 
by  Sir  William.  If  Nimrod  did  not  live  till  the  days  of  Abraham 
it  will  follow  that  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  instead  of  being  th 
first  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  established  after  the  renovatio 
of  the  human  race,  must  have  been  posterior  to  Egypt  and  severs 
others.  The  accomplished  author  himself  allows  that  the  staf 
of  society  in  the  time  of  Abraham  argues  its  long  previous  axis 
ence.     Powerful  kingdoms  were  already  established ;  great  citi« 
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had  been  built;  and  regular  armies  had  been  maintained.  Man-  ■ 
kind  already  witnessed  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  luxury  of  indi- 
viduals. Pharaoh  appeared  surrounded  with  his  princes ;  Abi- 
melech  came  attended  by  the  captain  of  his  host ;  and  Abraham 
himself  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  in  tents,  in  flocks,  and  in 
herds. 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Egypt,  and  other  coun- 
tries at  a  comparatively  great  distance  from  the  original  seat  of 
population,  is  it  not  extremely  improbable  that,  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  no 
kingdom  should  have  been  formed,  no  cities  built,  and  no  courts 
established  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moses,  in  giving  the 
history  of  Nimrod,  meant  to  convey  to  his  readers  such  knowledge 
as  had  reached  his  times,  respecting  the  first  institution  of  political 
authority  and  of  regular  government  among  the  descendants  of 
Noah.  The  beginning  of  regal  power  was  at  Babel :  and  the 
grandson  of  Ham  is  represented  as  the  first  sovereign  who  aspired 
to  the  prerogatives  of  an  autocrat.  Babylonia,  besides,  was 
known  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Jewish  state  as  the  land  of 
Nimrod;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  general  belief  that  the  persons, 
who  emigrated  thence  into  Assyria,  fled  away  from  the  face  of  a 
tyrant,  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  threatened  despotism  which 
tliey  could  not  otherwise  avoid. 

But,  again,  this  same  Nimrod,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Origines,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  a  colony  from  that  kingdom  to 
Babylon,  where  he  instituted  an  order  of  Priests  called  Chaldaeans, 
who,  like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  were  exempted  from  all  tribute 
and  service,  and  who,  like  them,  were  employed  in  the  study  of 
physic  and  astronomy.  In  this  particular  the  son  of  Cush  is 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  Belus,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  conducted  a  body  of  emigrants  towards  the 
East,  and  established  a  sort  of  college  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euphrates  :  while  the  celebrated  Danaus,  his  son  or  brother, 
was  employed  in  increasing,  by  similar  means,  the  inhabitants  of 
Argos,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece. 

The  only  authority  adduced  for  this  singular  commentary  on 
the  Mosaical  narrative,  is  the  circumstance  mentioned,  indeed,  by 
several  ancient  historians,  that  Ninus,  the  first  king  of  Assyria, 
was  the  son  of  a  certain  chief  called  Belus :  and,  as  Sir  William 
had  previously  established  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Ninus  was 
the  son  of  Nimrod,  it  follows  that  the  Egyptian  Belus  and  Nim- 
rod, the  grandson  of  Ham,  must  have  been  the  same  person. 
But  no  one  knows  better  than  this  learned  author  that  as  Belus, 
signifying  lord  or  master,  was  a  general  title,  it  was  applied  to  a 
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•Moat  iiiiiiibc  1  1)1'  iiuliviilnals  iij)on  tartli,  aiul  even  to  the  solar  orb 
ill  lu'a\oii.  It  became,  in  some  Ibrm  or  other,  the  common  appel- 
lation of  every  ilislingnished  sovereign,  and  was  also  very  fre- 
nmiitiviiilrodiH  ed  into  tiu>  names  of  tliose  more  obscnre  princes  who 
liad  no  other  claims  to  notice  tJiaii  that  they  were  descended  from 
a  roval  lineage.  Hence,  it  nuist  be  evident  that  Sir  William 
Drinnmond  is  chargeable  with  nndue  haste  in  the  inference 
Mhich  111"  draws  from  the  nse  of  a  very  connnon  word  ;  and,  con- 
se(iuentlv,lhat  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  Belus 
the  i'lgvptian,  who  lived  in  the  era  of  the  Grecian  connnonwealths, 
was  TS'imrod  the  mighty  hunter,  the  great  grandson  of  Noah,  and 
fonnchM  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

We  next  tind  that  this  hero  of  antiquity,  the  giant,  the  robber, 
the  tyrant,  the  apostate,  was,  according  to  our  Author,  king   of 
Shinar  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and,  consequently,  one  of  the- 
three  vassal  sovereigns  under  Chedorlaomer,  who  were  defeated  by 
that  patriarch.     His  words  are  : 

"  as  we  know  that  Belus  or  Nimrod  was  king  of  Shinar,  it  seems  evi- 
dent, I  think,  that  he  was  one  of  the  kings  defeated  by  Abraham,  and 
that  the  orientalists  are  right  in  considering  this  prince  as  the  contem- 
porary of  the  patriarch," 

Such  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  us,  carries  its  own  refutation 
along  with  it.  Be  it  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Orientalists  did  not  consider  Abraham  as  the  contemporary  of 
Nimrod  ;  they  only  considered  Nhius  and  Abraham  as  contem- 
poraries ;  and  it  is  solely  because  Sir  William  has  chosen  to 
maintain  that  Ninus  was  the  son  of  Nimrod,  that  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  bring  down  this  son  of  Cush  700  years  later  than  his 
proper  time.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  in  ancient  history, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  the  slightest  evidence  that  Nimrod  held 
his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  of  the  Iranian  monarch.  Nor  can  we 
trace  the  most  distant  affinity  between  Amraphel,  the  chief  of  a 
small  tribe  on  die  borders  of  Arabia,  and  the  formidable  warrior, 
the  beginning  of  whose  power  was  at  Babel,  and  who  has  left  the 
greatness^  and  terror  of  his  name  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
East.  In  a  word,  this  is  one  of  the  grossest  perplexities  in  which 
Sir  ^^  illiam  has  involved  his  system,  by  identifying  Nimrod  with 
Belus  the  father  of  Ninus. 

As  soon  as  an  author  departs  from  the  straight  line  of  his- 
torical truth,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  with  darkness  and  incon- 
sistency. For  example,  the  whole  current  of  ancient  testimony 
runs  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Ninus  conquered  Babylonia 
and  subjected  it,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  provinces,  to  the  Assy- 
rian throne.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  writer  of  antiquity  who 
does  not  concur  in  this  statement.    But  Sir  William  Drummond, 
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who  sees  in  Ninus  only  the  son  and  natural  successor  of  Nimrod, 
is  forced  to  pronounce  the  conquest  of  Babylonia,  by  the  Assyrian 
arms,  a  groundless  fiction. 

'*  We  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  from  the  testimony  of  various  authors, 
that  Ninus  was  the  son  of  Belus  or  Nimrod.  The  account,  consequently, 
which  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Ninus, 
is  utterly  improbable,  since  the  son,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  would  succeed 
to  the  dominions  of  the  father.  It  is  to  Belus  himself  that  we  ought  to 
ascribe  this  conquest :  and  there  may  be  reason  to  think  that  the  same 
prince  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  territory  of  Shinar,  on  agreeing 
to  become  a  vassal  to  the  Persian  monarch"  !! 

Another  glaring  inconsistency  between  the  system  of  the 
Origines  and  that  of  the  inspired  volume  appears  in  a  concession 
which  the  author  of  the  former  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  ; 
namely,  that  several  dynasties  may  have  governed  at  Babylon 
before  the  grandson  of  Ham  was  born. 

"  Africanus  maybe  right,"  says  he,  "  (for  I  adopt  with  him  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Seventy,)  in  asserting  that  two  different  dynasties  had  reigned 
over  Chaldaea  before  the  time  of  Ninus  ;  but  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in 
representing  the  first  of  these  two  dynasties  as  descended  from  Nimrod." 

We  have  merely  to  ask,  in  reference  to  the  opinion  just  stated, 
where  is  the  authority  to  be  found  upon  which  any  rational  being- 
can  be  expected  to  believe  that  two  dynasties,  including  thirteen 
kings,  could  have  ruled  at  Babylon  before  the  days  of  Nimrod? 

It  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  any  reasonable  controversy,  that 
Babylon  was  the  seat  of  a  royal  government  many  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Ninus.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  thence  to  infer,  that  the  prince  now  named  was  the 
first  monarch  of  Assyria,  or  that  the  country  which  was  planted 
by  Asshur  had  not,  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  attained  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  power.  But  it  seems,  notwithstanding, 
to  be  perfectly  clear,  that  until  Ninus  extended  his  victorious  arms 
into  Babylonia,  no  paramount  dominion  was  acknowledged  in 
those  extensive  plains  which  are  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  Down  to  that  period,  the  land  of  Asshur  and  the  land 
of  Nimrod,  it  is  very  probable,  presented  each  a  small  kingdom, 
consisting  of  several  tribes  or  families ;  the  heads  of  which  had  not 
yet  resigned,  into  the  hand  of  the  general  sovereign,  the  privileges 
of  independent  chiefs,  and  especially  the  right  of  making  peace  or 
war,  whenever  their  particular  interest  might  appear  to  be  aftected. 

But  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture  what  was  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  the  community  which  was  governed  by  the  successors  of 
Asshur  at  Nineveh,  during  the  period  that  the  first  Babylonian 
kingdom  subsisted ;  or  even  to  attempt  to  discover  the  reasons 
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wliy  it  did  not  sooner  emerge  from  that  oliscurity  which  covers 
the  origin  of  nations.  Nor,  tliough  it  would  be  easy  to  prove, 
tliat  bitween  Ninnod  and  Ninus  there  was  an  interval  of  several 
centuries,  and  also  that  a  number  of  kings  reigned  at  Babylon 
before  the  i\ssyrian  colonists  obtained  that  ascendency  which  has 
raised  their  name  to  the  highest  place  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Asia,  do  we  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  the  exact  extent  of 
that  interval,  or  the  precise  amount  of  the  royal  successions  which 
tilled  it  up.  Some  chronographers,  on  the  authority  of  Africanus, 
Pohhistor,  and  Abydenns,  have  laboured  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  three  dvnasties  at  Babylon  before  the  conquests  of  Ninus ; 
while  others,  with  Sir  ^\  illiam  Drummond,  exercising  a  whimsi- 
cal scepticism  in  regard  to  this  part  of  ancient  history,  have  pro- 
nounced the  whole  doubtful,  and  the  last  in  particular,  namely, 
the  dvnasty  of  the  Culhite  Belus,  to  be  nothing  better  than  an 
idle  tale. 

Mr.  Faber,  in  his  laborious  work  on  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Ido- 
latry, acknowledges  that  six  kings  succeeded  Nimrod,  not  at 
Babylon,  but  at  Nineveh,  before  the  commencement  of  the  proper 
Assyrian  empire ;  or  at  least,  before  the  accession  of  the  tirst  of 
those  sovereigns  who  compose  the  dynasty  given  by  Ctesias,  and 
which  extends  from  Ninus  to  Thonas  Concoleros.  As  to  the 
Arabs,  again,  or  second  dynasty,  he  mentions  that  they  effected  no 
more  than  a  temporary  conquest  of  Chaldea  alone ;  and  that 
though  they  continued  to  occupy  the  country  which  they  had  over- 
run M'ith  their  arms,  during  the  long  space  of  2 1 5  years,  yet,  he 
maintains  that,  as  the  Assyrian  empire  had  begun  long  before  at 
Nineveh,  under  the  auspices  of  Nimrod,  the  Arabian  dynasty  did 
not  succeed  the  tirst  kings,  as  Africanus  and  Polyhistor  have  re- 
corded, but  merely  governed  some  conquered  provinces  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  capital.  The  dynasty  of  these  seven  princes,  of 
course,  preceded  immediately  the  dynasty  of  the  thirty-six  Nine- 
vite  sovereigns  who  are  mentioned  by  Ctesias.  Those  seven 
earliest  kings,  he  adds,  must  have  been  Nimrod  and  his  lineal 
descendants ;  m  hile  the  thirty-six  who  compose  the  Ctesian  cata- 
logue, must  either  have  sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  house 
of  Nimrod,  or  must  have  been  members  of  another  Cuthite  family, 
which  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  extinction  or  abdication  of 
the  royal  house  of  the  founder. 

We  have  here  introduced  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Faber,  because, 
in  one  respect,  they  approach  to  a  coincidence  with  those  of  Sir 
William  Drummond.  Both  these  authors  maintain  that  Nineveh 
was  founded  by  Nimrod,  and  not  by  Asshur,  or  any  prince  of  the 
Shemitic  stem  ;  and  also  that  the  first  rulers  of  Assyria  were  de- 
scendants of  the  mighty  hunter.     But  the  rector  of  Lon^  Newton 
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never  allowed  himself  to  imagine  that  Ninus  was  the  son  and  im- 
mediate successor  of  Nimrod ;  and  far  less  could  he  believe  that 
these  two  personages  were  the  contemporaries  of  Abraham.  On 
the  contrary,  he  divides  the  times  of  Nimrod  and  of  the  patriarch, 
by  an  interval  of  several  hundred  years. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  which  rests  upon  the  mere  testimony  of  an- 
cient history,  can  be  plainer  than  that  there  were  sovereigns  at 
Babylon  before  it  was  reduced  by  the  celebrated  Ninus,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty  preserved  by 
Ctesias.  That  this  ambitious  prince  was  indebted  for  the  pos- 
session of  Babylon  to  his  victorious  arms,  and  not  to  hereditary 
right,  is  distinctly  stated  by  Diodorus  Siculus :  and  as  he  was 
aided  in  his  conquests  by  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  there  is  the 
best  ground  for  concluding  that  the  second  dynasty,  described  by 
Africanus,  had  already  given  place  to  a  more  powerful  body  of 
invaders;  in  other  words,  that  the  third  dynasty,  mentioned  by 
Abydenus,  Muribas,  and  Moses  of  Chorene,  had  expelled  the 
second  or  Arabian,  and  taken  their  place.  The  Sicilian  historian 
relates,  that  "  Ninus,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  called  to 
his  assistance  the  ruler  of  the  Arabs,  attacked,  with  a  numerous 
army,  those  Babylonians  who  were  neaiest  to  his  own  territories. 
But,  he  adds,  the  Babylon  which  now  is  was  not  then  founded. 
The  country,  however,  contained  several  other  cities  of  some  con- 
sequence, whose  inhabitants,  unused  to  war  and  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  defence,  were  easily  brought  into  subjection.  Ninus 
having  taken  captive  the  king  of  the  vanquished  people  with  his 
children,  forthwith  put  them  to  death."* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  opinions  of  the  illustrious 
Newton  on  this  subject.  The  great  mathematician,  not  finding 
in  the  more  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament  any  mention  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  thought  proper  to  maintain  that  it  did  not 
exist  till  between  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  Sir  John  Marsham,  indeed,  had  dated  its  commencement  at 
a  period  somewhat  more  remote :  but  his  arguments  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  those  which  were  afterwards  employed 
by  Sir  Isaac,  and  by  all  who  have  adopted  the  views  of  the  latter. 
It  is  manifest,  hoM'ever,  that  a  conclusion,  founded  upon  the  mere 
silence  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  do  not  profess  to  give  the 
history  of  any  other  nation,  cannot  be  deemed  satisfactory.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  let  it  be  noted  that  Egypt,  a  country  with  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  better  acquainted  than  they  could  be  at 
that  time  with  any  eastward  of  the  Euphrates,  is  not  once  named 

*  'O  S''  ouv  Tajv  Aa-ffu^imv  Bas-iKivq  NtVOf  Tov  ^vvatr'Tiv'irra,  AjaWv  wagajtaXcev  lar^a-TivTl 
fj.ira  TroWri;  ^i/va/^eac  sri  BaivXaiviovi.  k.  t.  X.  —  Diod.  Siciil.  lib.  ii.  c.  32. 
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or  alluded  to,  in  the  books  of  Judges  aud  of  Samuel,  though 
tiiese  contain  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  live  hun- 
dred years.  Would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that, 
because  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Israel- 
itish  chroniclers  for  more  than  live  centuries,  it  had  no  existence 
duriu'T  that  Ion"  interval .'  The  Grecian  kingdoms  and  republics 
too,  had  in  the  meanwhile  established  their  foundations,  and  even 
begun  to  awaken  an  interest  along  the  western  shores  of  Asia : 
but  of  these  celebrated  communities  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  monarchies  of 
India  aud  oi'  China  are  equally  unnoticed  in  the  Hebrew  annals; 
but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  no  government  was  formed  in 
the  great  eastern  continent,  until  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
completed,  or  that  civil  society  had  made  no  progress  in  Europe 
before  the  captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  mere  silence  of 
the  sacred  page,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  held  conclusive  against  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire ;  and  more  especially 
when  we  are  assured  by  a  Pagan  author,  that  during  the  very  pe- 
riod to  which  our  attention  is  now  directed,  the  sovereigns  of  that 
country  pursued  a  pacific  policy,  and  sought  not  either  to  distin- 
guish their  reigns,  or  to  extend  their  borders,  by  means  of  warlike 
expeditions. 

Sir  William  Jones  acknowledges  that  the  omission  in  Scripture, 
of  all  notice  relative  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  till  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  reign  of  David,  had  induced  him  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Newton,  as  to  the  recent  origin  of  that  powerful  king- 
dom. But  he  informs  us,  that  "  it  seemed  unaccountably  strange, 
that  although  Abraham  had  formed  a  regular  monarchy  in  Egypt; 
although  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  had  just  pretensions  to  a  very 
high  antiquity ;  although  the  Chinese,  in  the  twelfth  century  before 
our  era,  had  made  approaches  at  least  to  the  present  form  of  their 
extensive  dominion,  and  although  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  tirst 
Indian  monarchs  to  have  reigned  less  than  three  tliousand  years 
ago,  yet  Persia,  the  most  delightful,  the  most  compact,  the  most 
desirable  country  of  them  all,  should  have  remained  for  so  many 
ages  unsettled  and  disunited." 

As  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  Assyria  and  Persia  may 
be  assumed  as  convertible  terms;  and  the  conclusion  held  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  applies  with  at  least  equal 
cogency  to  the  former.  If,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  there  was  a 
regular  government  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  society  had  already  taken  a  similar  form  in  the  lands 
ot  Asshur  and  of  Nimrod;  on  which  account,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  rejecting  the  abbreviated  scheme  of  Newton,  and  in 
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adopting  the  more  extended  computation  of  Hales,  Faber,  and 
Sir  William  Drummond. 

The  last  of  these  authors,  after  examining  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that,  between  Ninus  and  Sardanapalus,  there  ruled  at  Nineveh 
thirty-three  sovereigns,whose  joint  reigns  amounted  to  1,104  years. 
But  as,  according  to  the  chronographer,  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
founded  by  Belus,  or  Nimrod,  the  father  of  Ninus,  who  is  said 
to  have  governed  72  years,  the  whole  term  of  its  duration  will  not 
be  less  than  1,176  years.  Again,  the  same  author  reminds  us  that 
Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes  under  Arbaces  747  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  whence  it  follows,  according  to  his  calculation, 
that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  originated  1,923  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour. 

Now,  if  we  take  this  result  in  connection  with  the  vulgar  chro- 
nology of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Belus  will  coincide  with  the  year  425  after  the  flood;  a  period, 
we  admit,  which  agrees  very  Avell  with  our  notions  respectmg  the 
beginnings  of  civil  government  among  the  descendants  of  Noah. 
But  Sir  William,  rejecting  the  chronological  method  pursued  by 
Usher  and  I^loyd,  to  whom  the  English  reader  owes  the  system  of 
dates  which  is  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  adopts  the  com- 
putation of  the  Septuagint ;  and  hence,  the  reign  of  Belus  or 
Nimrod  must  be  understood  to  fall  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirtieth 
century  after  the  flood.  The  accession  of  Ninus,  being  72  years 
later,  will  come  down  towards  the  end  of  the  century  just  speci- 
fied :  and  in  this  way  the  author  of  the  Origines  Mill  find  himself 
involved  in  two  difficulties;  being  called  upon  to  explain,  tirst, 
how  the  son  of  Cush  could  ascend  the  throne  of  Assyria  twelve 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  and  next,  how  he  and  Ninus  could 
be  contemporary  with  Abraham,  who,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
must  have  been  dead  a  century  before  the  latter  of  these  princes 
was  born. 

All  this  confusion  arises  from  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Sir  William,  not  to  regard  Nimrod  as  literally  the  grandson  of 
Ham,  but  rather  as  a  remote  descendant  of  that  patriarch  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  he  places  him  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  chronology  which  the  baronet  himself  approves, 
did  not  live  until  five  hundred  years  after  the  time  when  the  mighty 
hunter  planted  his  kingdom  at  Babel.  The  following  paragraph 
will  prove  that  we  have  given  the  true  sense  of  the  author : 

"  The  departure  of  Abraham  from  Ur  probably  took  place  early  in 
the  reign  of  Belus  ;  and  we  may  accordingly  suppose  this  monarch  to 
have  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  1923  before  Christ.    Augustin  and 
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Joroiu  fix  the  duration  of  bis  reign  at  Gf)  years.  Consequently  Ninus, 
his  son,  (lid  not  higin  to  rc-ign  until  the  year  1858  before  our  era.  I 
find,  however,  that  according  to  Polyhistor,  Eucchios,  as  he  calls  Nini- 
rod,'  reigned  during  four  Ncroi;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error  for  four 
Suroi,  which  would  give  72  years  for  the  reign  of  this  monarch.^  In  this 
case  we  nniit  reckon  the  first  year  of  Ninus  for  the  year  18ol  before 
Christ ;  and  the  authority  of  Polyhistor,  upon  this  point,  is  preferable  to 
that  of  the  two  fathers.  But  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes  under 
Arhaccs,  717  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Consequently  1,104  years 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ninus  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Sardanapalus.  If  then  we  reckon  33  reigns 
after  Rchis,  this  calculation  will  give  us  at  an  average  33  years,  and 
nearly  six  months,  for  each  reign,"— Or/^-iwe^,  vol.  i,  p.  282. 

The  absurd  consequences  to  which  the  hypothesis  of  this  learned 
antiquiuy  carries  his  readers,  supply  of  themselves  a  sufficient 
ground  of  refutation.  But,  we  must  add,  he  has  not  even  fol- 
lowed the  usual  path  of  historical  testimony,  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  reigns  and  the  gross  amount  of  their  duration.  According 
to  Africanus  and  Syncellus,  the  list  of  sovereigns  amounted  to  3(), 
and  the  term,  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  to  not  less  than  1,300 
years.  If  then  to  1,300  years,  we  add  747,  the  sum  will  be  2,047 
years  before  Christ,  for  the  date  of  Ninus's  accession;  and  as 
Abraham,  agreeably  to  the  notation  of  the  Septuagint,  was  born 
1,070  yeais  after  the  flood,  or  about  48  years  before  Ninus  be- 
came the  monarch  of  Assyria,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  contcinporaries. 

This  result  corresponds  with  a  tradition  which  prevailed  uni- 
versally in  the  ancient  world,  that  Ninus  and  the  patriarch  lived 
in  the  same  age;  and  as  it  rests  upon  a  computation  which  com- 
bines all  the  elements  of  historical  knowledge  which  have  reached 
our  times,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  not  far  distant  irom 
the  truth;  the  intelligent  reader  must,  accordingly,  have  perceived 
that  the  radical  error  in  the  system  of  Sir  Wm.'Drunmiond  is 
the  identification  of  Nimrod  with  Belus  the  father  of  Ninus;  for, 
proceeding  upon  this  assumption,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  date 
the  birth  of  the  first  of  these  personages  several  centuries  too  late, 
but  still  not  late  enough  to  coincide  with  the  era  of  the  great  an- 
cestor of  the  Hebrew  people.  In  a  word,  Ninus  is  brought  too 
far  down,  either  to  occupy  the  place  in  ancient  history  which  is 
usually  assigned  to  him,  or  to  allow  sufficient  time  between  his 
accession  and  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  for  the  term  at  which  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  most  commonly  computed. 

The  author  of  the  Origines  has,  however,  avoided  the  ground- 
less innovations  of  Dr.  Gillies  and  of  Dr.  Hales,  who  fix  the 
begimnng  of  the  proper  Assyrian  empire,  about  twelve  centuries 
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before  the  birth  of  Christ :  the  latter  of  these  chronologists,  indeed, 
allows  that  a  kinodom  was  formed  at  Nineveh  about  a  thousand 
years  sooner;  but  maintains,  that  its  power  passed  away  mto  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  or  of  some  other  rival  nation,   and  that 
during  the  long  period  now  mentioned,  no  sovereign  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Ninus.     After  this  interregnum  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
a  new  dynasty  arose  in  the   person  of  Ninus  the  second;  who 
proved,  we  are  told,  an  ambitious  and  successful  warrior,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  in  reality  performed  many  of  the  exploits  which 
are  ascribed  by  the  oldest  Greek  writers,  to  his  celebrated  name- 
sake, the  husband  of  Semiramis.     Dr.  Gillies,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  condescend  to  admit  that  the  Assyrian  empire  had  assumed 
any  form  M'hatever,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
preceding  the  era  of  our  faith.     Combining  the  notions  of  Mar- 
sham  and  of  Newton,  reposing  his  chief  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  Herodotus,  he  denies  that  there  is   any  evidence  in   ancient 
history,  whether    sacred   or    profane,  for  the    existence    of  the 
monarchy  of  Assyria  at  an  earlier  period   than  that  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  Grecian  author  just  named. 

We  repeat  that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  opinion 
now  stated,  except  the  observation  already  quoted  from  Herodo- 
tus, relative  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  Assyrians  held  the 
government  of  Upper  Asia.  Appian,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  have  adopted  the  views,  or  repeated  the 
words  of  that  celebrated  writer;  but  with  this  exception,  we 
know  not  of  any  testimony  on  which  to  rest  the  conclusions  of 
those  authors,  who  place  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
at  1230  years  before  the  epoch  of  redemption. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  the  period  indicated  by  this 
calculation,  the  judges  bore  rule  over  the  children  of  Israel:  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Assyrian  power  was  not  heard  of  in 
Judea,  for  several  centuries  afterwards.  Thus,  the  very  reasons 
which  induced  Newton  to  believe  that  there  could  have  been  no 
empire  at  Nineveh,  until  the  days  of  Pul,  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  times  of  the  Hebrew  Judges,  and  even  of  the  first  three 
kings  of  Israel :  for  in  the  Bible  no  mention  is  made  of  that 
power,  until  about  200  years  after  the  reign  of  Solomon.  There 
is  no  record  applicable  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ,  which  can  in  any  respect  authorize  a  chronolcger 
to  confer  upon  it  the  distinction  of  haying  given  birth,  or  even  a 
revival,  to  the  kingdom  of  Ninus. 

Now,  upon  a  full  review  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
two  cases,  it  appears  less  improbable  that  an  ambitious  prince 
sliould  have  overrun  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  twenty  centuries 
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before  the  rrign  of  Augustus,  and  finally  eniployed  his  warriors 
in  the  cr»i  ti<>n  of  a  city  on  tlio  banks  of  the  Tigris,  than  that  a 
similar  character,  a  thousand  years  afterwards,  should  have  sub- 
<lueil  the  finest  regions  and  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world, 
and  vet  have  among  his  contemporaries  no  impression  by  which 
his  progress  might  be  traced.  We  shall  inquire  by  and  by  into 
the  sounilness  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Dr.  Gillies  respect- 
ing the  situation  of  Nmeveh,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  question 
whelher  there  ever  were  in  Assyria  two  cities  which  bore  that 
name;  meanwhile  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  general  current  of 
iustorv,  not  less  than  the  actual  condition  of  society  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  at  the  time  when  the  kingly  government  commenced 
among  the  Hebrews,  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  belief 
that  tiie  Assyrian  empire  could  either  have  originated  or  received 
any  considerable  increase  at  so  late  a  period.  Syncellus  relates 
that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Ninus  and  Semiramis  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Asia:  an  exaggerated  expression,  no  doubt,  but 
which  at  least  sufficiently  marks  the  date  of  Assyrian  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  ancient  chronologers.  Cus- 
tantine  Manasses  has  in  like  manner  recorded  in  his  annals,  that 
Belus,  the  father  of  Ninus,  was  contemporary  with  the  same 
patriarch,  and  was  after  his  death  respected  and  worshipped  as  a 
Goil,  under  the  name  of  Chronus  or  Saturn.  The  authority  of 
Plato  also  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  views.  In 
the  third  book  of  his  laws  he  asserts,  that  the  people  of  Assyria 
governed  a  great  part  of  Asia  several  ages  before  the  Trojan  war. 
A  remark  which  at  least  makes  known  the  tradition  which  pre- 
vailed on  that  subject  in  the  learned  world,  four  centuries  prior 
to  the  Christian  era. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  if  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
chronological  system,  which  assumes  the  greater  antiquity  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  there  are  not  fewer  in  the  hypothesis  which  leads 
us  to  seek  its  origin  only  1230  years  before  the  revelation  of 
Christianity.  If  it  appears  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  power 
ot  such  a  kingdom  should,  during  so  many  centuries,  have  been 
confined  on  the  west  by  the  Syrian  desert,  there  is  certainly  not 
less  improbability  in  the  opinion  that,  in  the  full  tide  of  its  youth 
and  vigour,  it  should  have  restricted  itself  four  or  five  hundred 
years  to  the  same  limits,  and  not  even  have  attempted  to  extend 
its  borders  towards  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  a  word, 
the  inactivity  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the  supposed 
antiquity  of  their  race,  and  with  the  soft  and  effeminate  manners 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  than  with  the  notion  of  a  con- 
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quering  dynasty,  which  had  just  started  up  to  grasp  the  sceptre 
ot\Asia,  and  to  reduce  to  the  condition  of  vassals  all  tribes  of  the 
east,  as  Avell  as  of  the  west. 

These  remarks,  we  need  not  repeat,  do  not  apply  directly  to 
the  hypothesis  of  Sir  William  Drummond.  He  adopts,  partially, 
the  computation  of  the  more  ancient  writers,  who  assign  to  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  power  much  wider  limits ;  but,  not  having 
confidence  in  Julius  Africanus  and  Syncellus,  he  does  not  go 
sufficiently  far  back,  and  hence  his  conclusion  does  not  harmonize 
Avith  the  facts  with  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  connect  it.  In 
a  word,  there  is  not,  between  the  scheme  of  Newton  and  that  of 
the  old  chronographers,  any  middle  position  which  can  be  occu- 
pied with  certamty ;  and  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  create  such  a  point, 
that  our  author  has  missed  the  complete  success  which  must 
otherwise  have  attended  his  labours. 

Not  finding  it  convenient,  at  present,  to  follow  his  steps  through 
the  intricacies  of  Egyptian  chronology,  we  shall  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article  to  a  review  of  his  opinions  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Nineveh. 

That  this  great  city  did  not  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul,  but  that  it  occupied  the  space  between 
theTigris  and  the  Zab,  or  Lycus,  is,  he  thinks,  rendered  manifest 
by  the  following  considerations. 

"  The  plain  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  directly  oppo- 
site to  Mosul,  is,  by  the  admission  of  Major  Rennell,  only  five  miles  in 
breadth.  This  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  site  of  Nineveh,  if 
Diodorus  be  correct  in  stating  the  width  of  that  city  at  ninety  stadia. 

"  It  appears  clear  from  the  sacred  writings,  that  Nineveh  was  sur- 
rounded Avith  rivers.  '  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened. — Nineveh 
is  of  old  like  a  pool  of  water. — Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege. — 1  will 
make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  dry  like  a  desert. — Art  thou  better  than  No 
Amon,  that  was  situate  among  the  the  rivers  V  These  citations,  and 
especially  the  last,  says  Sir  William,  could  scarcely  have  been  apphcable 
to  Nineveh,  if  that  city  had  been  opposite  to  Mosul ;  but  they  become 
perfectly  appropriate,  if  the  Assyrian  capital  were  situated  immediately 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Lycus. 

"  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  were  mountains  at  the  distance 
of  70  stadia  from  Nineveh,  and  plains  intervened  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  city.  But  bow  shall  we  call  the  country  between  ISIosul 
and  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  plain  country, 
when  Mr.  Howel  compares  the  appearance  of  it  to  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  inhabitants  of  London  by  the  high  grounds  of  Highgate 
and  Hampstead  ?  Niebuhr  tells  us  distinctly,  that  the  pretended  rani- 
parts  of  Nineveh  were  really  natural  hills.  But  even  if  this  were  a  plain 
country,  it  is  only  four  miles  broad.  Now,  according  to  Diodorus,  the 
city,  at  least  in  one  part  of  it,  was  more  than  seven  miles  broad  j  and  the 
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plains  beyond  it,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains,  extended  near  six 
miles,  it  Diodoms  be  right,  Nineveh  could  not  be  situated  where  the 
iiihiibitants  of  Mosul  represented  it  to  have  been  placed. 

"  If"  wc  believe  Diodorus,  the  Medes  only  obtained  possession  of  Ni- 
neveh because  the  river  had  thrown  down  the  wall  to  an  extent  of  twenty 
stadia.  It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  says  the  same  historian,  that  Nine- 
veh could  not  be  taken  unless  the  river  first  became  hostile  to  the  city. 
Now  from  the  representation  which  Niebuhr  gives  of  Kalla  Nunia,  it 
seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Tigris  could  have  risen,  at  that  place, 
so  high  above  its  eastern  bank  as  to  have  thrown  down  walls  of  the 
strength  which  we  must  attribute  to  those  of  Nineveh.  If,  however,  we 
sui)posc  this  city  to  have  been  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Lycus,  we  can  more  easily  understand,  how  such  an  efliect  might 
have  been  produced,  because  when  these  two  rivers  are  in  flood,  their 
waters  will  of  course  inundate  the  low  parts  of  the  country  which  lie 
between  them.  It  appears  that  all  the  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lycus,  and  contiguous  to  that  river,  are  flat,  and  consequently  are 
liable  to  be  inundated.  Thus  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  even  to  the  extent  of  20  stadia,  may  have  been  thrown  down 
by  the  Lycus,  before  its  struggling  waters,  swollen  to  unusual  magnitude, 
perhaps  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  could  force  their  way  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Tigris,  when  that  stream  might  be  equally  raised  above  its 
usual  level. 

"  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  ground  where  I  suppose  Nineveh 
to  have  stood,  was  low  and  flat  in  some  parts,  and  especially  on  the  side 
next  the  Lycus,  while  it  was  hilly  and  uneven  in  others.  The  walls  of 
the  city  were  washed  by  the  Tigris  on  the  west  side,  and  by  the  Lycus 
on  the  east  side.  Two  smaller  streams  must  have  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  city,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  or  indeed 
to  Rennell's  map,  though  he  has  diverted  one  of  these  torrents  into  the 
Tigris,  where  a  mouutain,  or  at  least  some  very  high  ground,  seems  to 
oppose  its  passage.  1  bus,  according  to  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer, 
Nineveh,  like  Anion-No,  '  was  situate  among  the  rivers,'  and  '  had  the 
waters  round  about  it.*  If  we  suppose  Nineveh  to  have  stood  opposite 
to  Mosul,  we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  explain  the  language  of  the 
prophet." 

We  have  given  the  argument  of  Sir  William  at  considerable 
length,  and  without  leaving  out  any  part  which  could  materially 
strengthen  his  hypothesis.  The  objections  to  his  conclusion  are 
as  follows  : 

1.  There  are  no  traces  of  such  a  city  as  Nineveh  to  be  disco- 
vered in  the  tract  of  ground  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  where 
our  author  supposes  the  capital  of  Assyria  to  have  stood.  Perish- 
able as  were  the  materials  of  which  the  cities  of  that  alluvial  ter- 
ritory were  composed,  we  cannot  believe  that  such  a  mass  of 
building  as  Nineveh  could  have  so  entirely  disappeared  as  to  leave 
not  a  single  tower  or  mound  behind,  to  enable  the  traveller  to 
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mark  its  boundaries,  or  collect  some  evidence  of  its  ancient  gran- 
deur. Of  Babylon  itself,  the  destruction  of  which  was  not  less 
complete  than  that  of  the  older  Assyrian  capital,  there  are  still 
some  tokens  remaining,  whence  we  can  determine  the  locality 
which  it  occupied,  and  even  the  extent  of  its  more  prominent 
buildings ;  but  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  its  tributary 
stream,  the  Lycus  or  Zab,  there  is  neither  wall,  nor  pillar,  nor 
statute,  nor  inscription,  to  identify  the  dwelling  of  the  powerful 
descendants  of  Ninus. 

Now,  on  the  supposed  site  of  Nineveh,  opposite  to  Mosul, 
there  are  even  at  the  present  day  many  unequivocal  indications 
of  a  great  city  having  spread  its  streets  and  palaces  over  the  adja- 
cent country.  Mr.  Rich,  who  inspected  the  ruins  of  Kalla  Nunia, 
relates  in  his  valuable  Memoir  on  Babylon,  several  particulars 
which  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  there  must  have  existed 
on  that  spot  a  very  large  town,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
fortifications  and  public  ediiices.  Alluding  to  the  monument  of 
Ninus,  which  is  described  as  having  been  of  a  very  durable  form, 
he  assures  us  "  that  the  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  amongr 
traces  which  yet  exist  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  He  observed  an 
inclosure  of  a  rectangular  shape,  surrounded  with  an  embankment 
of  earth,  having  on  it,  at  certain  distances,  mounds  or  towers  of 
considerable  size  and  solidity.  The  area,  he  remarks,  is  too 
small  to  have  contained  a  town  larger  than  Mosul,  but  it  may  be 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  palace  of  Nineveh.  The  first  of  the 
mounds  forms  the  south-west  angle ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village 
of  Nebbi  Yunus,  where  they  show  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonas, 
much  revered  by  the  Mahometans.  The  next,  and  largest  of  all,  is 
the  one  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  monument  of  Ninus. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  regular  steep  sides 
and  a  flat  top ;  it  is  composed,  as  I  ascertained  from  some  exca- 
vations, of  stones  and  earth,  the  latter  predominating  sufBciently 
to  admit  of  the  summit  being  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Koyunjuk,  which  is  built  upon  it  a,t  the  northern  extre- 
mity. The  only  means  I  had,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  of  ascer- 
taining its  dimensions,  was  by  a  cord  which  I  procured  from 
Mosul.  This  gave  178  feet  for  the  greatest  height,  1,850  feet 
the  length  of  the  summit  east  and  west,  and  1,147  for  its  breadth, 
north  and  south.  The  other  mounds,  on  the  boundary  wall,  offer 
nothing  worthy  of  remark.  Out  of  one  on  the  north  side  was 
dug,  a  short  time  ago,  an  immense  block  of  stone,  on  which  were 
sculptured  the  figures  of  men  and  animals.  So  remarkable  was 
this  fragment  of  antiquity,  that  even  Turkish  apathy  was  roused, 
and  the  Pasha  and  most  of  the  principal  people  of  Mosul  went 
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out  to  soc  it.  One  of  the  spectators  particularly  recollected, 
auionu,  tlie  sculptures  of  this  stone,  the  tigure  of  a  man  on  horse- 
hark,  with  a  Ion*::;  lance  in  his  hand,  followed  by  a  great  many 
others  ou  foot.  Cylinders,  like  those  of  Babylon,  and  other  an- 
tiques, are  occasionally  found  here,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  inscriptions.  It  is  very  likely  that  a  considerable  part  of 
Mosul,  at  least  of  the  public  works,  was  constructed  with  the 
materials  found  at  Nineveh.  Koyunjuk  Tepe  has  been  dug  into 
in  some  places  in  search  of  them ;  and  to  this  day,  stones  of  very 
large  dimensions,  which  sufficiently  attest  their  high  antiquity, 
Mere  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  which  forms  the  boundary." — 
Second  Memoir  on  Babylon,  p.  39- 

These  facts  are  deserving  of  no  small  degree  of  attention ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  similar  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
city  elsewhere,  they  tend  greatly  to  confirm  the  tradition  which 
prevails  in  the  eastern  world,  that  Nineveh  stood  opposite  to  the 
modern  Mosul. 

'2.  Sir  ^\'illiam  Drummond  himself  admits,  that  the  authority 
of  oriental  writers,  such  as  Edrissi,  Benjamin  Judaeus,  and  Haico 
the  Armenian,  is  decidedly  hostile  to  his  conclusions.  He  at- 
tempts to  diminish  the  weight  of  their  opinions  by  reminding  us 
that  they  are  not  agreed  among  themselves,  as  to  the  precise  site 
of  Nineveh ;  but  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  legends 
imposed  so  much  on  the  cruel  and  victorious  Timur  Lang,  that 
after  having  sacked  the  city,  he  built  a  magnificent  mosque  over 
the  reputed  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  Could  Sir  William 
quote  as  much  historical  testimony  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that 
Nineveh  was  built  near  the  junction  of  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris; 
or  could  he  show  that  any  public  act  was  ever  performed  with  a 
reference  to  that  belief;  or  that  travellers  went  thither  in  search 
ot  antiquities,  and  found  the  remains  of  monuments,  and  sculp- 
tmed  stones,  and  extensive  embankments,  we  should  be  more 
w  dling  to  allow  that  his  reasonings  were  conclusive,  and  his  hypo- 
thesis well  founded. 

3.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  tradition, 
which  has  all  along  pointed  to  the  spot  where  Kulla  Nunia  now 
stands,  as  being  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Sir  William,  indeed, 
asserts  that 

"  the  time  is  past,  when  conjecture,  appealing  to  legendary  tales,  could 
give  the  lie  to  probability ;  and  when  fiction,  wearing  the  veil  of  anti- 
quity, could  escape  the  detection  of  criticism.  Credulity,  he  adds,  has 
been  taught  some  useful  lessons  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  where  travellers, 
deceived  by  local  traditions,  long  nn'stook  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas 
for  those  of  ancient  Ilium.     Perhaps  the  day  is  not  distant,  he  concludes. 
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when  antiquarians  will  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  as  much  in 
error  about  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ninus,  as  they  once  were  about  that 
of  the  Pergaraus  of  Homer." — Origines,  i.  203. 

We  agree  with  the  author  generally,  as  to  the  caution  with 
which  the  voice  of  tradition  should  be  heard  and  interpreted, 
whether  speaking  to  us  through  the  medium  of  poetry,  or  through 
that  of  historical  narrative.  But  tradition  has  always  some  basis 
in  truth ;  on  which  account  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
hereditary  belief  of  the  Asiatics,  respecting  Nineveh,  a  degree  of 
importance  which  prevents  us,  at  least,  from  adopting  the  hypo- 
thesis which  is  now  recommended  to  us  with  so  much  zeal  and 
learning. 

The  reader  who  takes  any  interest  in  such  inquiries,  may  not 
be  displeased  to  be  reminded  that  Dr.  Gillies,  the  historian  of 
Greece,  places  Nineveh  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  But  as  his  great  city  has  likewise 
"  totally  disappeared,"  and  left  neither  ruin,  nor  record,  nor  tra- 
dition behind,  it  must  be  ranked  with  those  aerial  creations  which 
ingenious  men  have  so  frequently  produced  in  the  absence  of 
fact  and  testimony. 

We  find  nothing  new  in  the  tract  inserted  in  the  third  volume 
of  this  work,  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Phenicians."  It  contains,  no 
doubt,  the  usual  share  of  learning,  criticism,  and  hypothesis,  which 
distinguish  all  the  labours  of  this  acute  writer ;  but  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  essay  of  Bishop  Cumberland,  in  his  Origines 
Gentium  Antiquissima,  we  discover  that  modern  research  has  not 
succeeded  in  throwing  any  additional  light  over  the  obscurity  of 
Sidonian  genealogies. 

Our  opinion  of  Sir  William  Drummond's  book  is  now  fully 
before  the  public;  and  every  competent  judge,  we  think,  will 
allow  that  we  have  bestowed  upon  his  literary  and  antiquarian  in- 
vestigations, the  attention  to  which,  from  their  nature  and  objects, 
they  may  appear  to  have  a  just  claim.  It  has  given  us  pleasure 
to  praise  his  industry  and  erudition ;  and  respecting  those  points 
wherein  his  opinions  were  different  from  ours,  we  have  always 
submitted  our  judgment  with  the  feeling  of  diffidence  which  can- 
not but  be  suitable  to  a  course  of  inquiry  where  the  most  learned 
men  have  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions,  and  never  without  ad- 
ducing the  reasons  and  stating  the  evidence  upon  which  our  pecu- 
iiar  views  are  founded. 


(     4<2'i     ) 

Art.  X.— 1.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
dcaconn/  of  Slow,  at  the  Visitation  in  Mai/,  1 820.  By  Ileury 
A'iiicciit  IJavlev,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Stow.  Gainsborough. 
1  Ss:().     8vo". 

2.  The  Principle  of  Ecclesiastical  Order  explained  and  enforced: 
A  Serjnon  preached  at  a  General  Ordination  in  the  Cathedral 
Chnrch  of  Chester,  on  Snndaj/,  Jidi/  9th,  18C6.  By  the  Rev. 
James  J.  Ilornby,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Winwick.  London. 
Rivino-tons.      18G(i.     8vo. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  to  limit  his 
Charge,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a  circulation  of  exact  and  pre- 
scribed diameter.  He  has  not  chosen  to  give  it  the  free  course 
of  publication  by  sale,  but  to  confine  its  publicity  to  distribution 
aujong  friends.  Whether  his  object  was  to  place  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  Critical  Jurisdiction,  we  cannot  divine.  If  it  was,  his 
purpose  has  been  egregiously  defeated.  The  Charge  before  us 
has  been  so  widely  circulated  beyond  the  limits  of  his  Archdea- 
conrv,  that,  although  it  may  have  escaped  what  is  technicalhj  called 
Publication,  it  has  become  much  too  notorious  to  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  obscurity  and  privacy.  It  is  "  unknown  and  yet  well 
known." 

We  cannot  easily  imagine  what  it  is  that  prompted  the  Arch- 
deacon to  this  coyness  and  reserve.  Perhaps  he  may  have  thought 
that  observations  addressed  peculiarly  to  his  own  limited  flock, 
had  no  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Clerical  body  at  large.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  may  have  felt  conscious  of  some  little  deviation  from 
the  general  style  and  character  of  such  performances.  An  Arch- 
deaconal  Charge  is  usually  a  very  sedate  and  solemn  sort  of  docu- 
ment :  full  of  grave  admonition  and  useful  information ;  often 
breathing  the  spirit  of  mild  wisdom  and  sober  piety:  but  seldom 
distinguished  by  the  loftier  and  more  spirit-stirring  graces  of  com- 
position. Now  here  we  have  in  ample  measure  the  customary 
and  more  appropriate  ingredients;  and  besides  them,  much  that 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  these  official  Addresses.  We  find  in  it 
elements  that  powerfully  stir  the  afit'ections,  and  give  a  livelier 
pulse  to  our  hopes,  and  a  keener  vivacity  to  the  sense  of  our  duties. 
Like  the  Harp  of  David,  it  refreshes  the  Soul,  and  chases  away 
the  Evil  Spirit  of  Dejection,  from  those,  who  may  be  appalled 
with  fear  of  change  and  danger  to  the  Church.  Like  the  trumpet 
of  the  faithful  Watchman,*  it  sounds  throughout  the  bulwarks  and 
fortresses  of  our  Zion  a  warning  note,  which  cries  "  sleep  no 
more,"  to  all  the  guardians  of  her  prosperity  and  honour. 

*  Ezek.  xxxiii.  3. 
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It  has  long  been  our  wish  to  submit  to  the  public  our  views 
and  opinions  respecting  some  departments  of  Discipline  of  our 
Church,  more  especially  with  reference  to  its  secondary  and  infe- 
rior officers.  And  it  so  happens  that  the  Charge  before  us  pre- 
sents a  detail  of  duties,  which  furnishes  a  fair  opportunity  for 
such  animadversions  as  a  body  of  Theological  Critics  may  venture 
to  offer. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  struck  us  on  perusal  of  this  Charge, 
was  the  almost  apologetic  tone  in  which  the  Archdeacon  thinks 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  Articles  of  Inquiry  directed  by  him  to 
the  minister  and  officers  of  each  parish.  He  takes  very  laudable 
pains  to  satisfy  his  Clergy  that  this  mode  of  Inquisition  is  of  high 
antiquity  and  authority,  founded  on  the  canons  of  Councils,  the 
decrees  of  Pontiffs,  and  the  dicta  of  holy  Fathers.  He  thinks  it 
more  especially  necessary  to  guard  against  the  notion — which 
inexperience  might  possibly  suggest — that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
an  illiberal  innovation,  in  circulating,  among  other  questions,  an 
inquiry  addressed  to  churchwardens,  as  to  the  life,  character,  and 
ministrations  of  the  officiating  clergyman.  He  very  gravely  affirms 
that,  the  insertion  of  this  question  is  in  strict  conformity  with  im- 
memorial practice.  He  further  takes  occasion  very  justly  to 
remark,  that  it  can  convey  no  affront  to  any  respectable  minister; 
that  no  human  virtue  is  strong  enough  to  refuse  the  aid  of  subsi- 
diary motives;  and  that  they  whose  professional  feeling  is  highest, 
will  be  just  the  very  last  to  question  "  the  utility  of  an  inspection 
so  authoritatively  enjoined,  and  of  a  report  so  strictly  demanded." 

Now  to  us,  we  confess,  all  this  sounds  very  strange!  There 
is  somethino-  almost  ominous  in  this  anxious  vindication  of  regular 
and  traditional  practices.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  venerable 
usages  and  laws  of  the  Church  had,  somehow  or  other,  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  partial  desuetude  and  oblivion;  as  if  her  "  strong 
statutes"  had  long  stood  "  like  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop,  as  much 
in  mock  as  mark !"  It  looks  as  if  "  the  book  of  Articles"  had 
degenerated  into  such  mere  formality,  that  when  an  Archdeacon 
should  venture  to  infuse  some  life  and  spirit  into  the  almost  dead 
letter  of  his  Visitation-duties,  his  activity  might,  peradventure, 
excite  some  little  surprize  and  reaction.  In  truth,  the  present 
race  of  Archdeacons  is  much  to  be  commiserated,  if  their  autho- 
rity has  come  to  them  in  a  condition  so  dilapidated,  as  the  above 
conciliatory  expressions  would  seem  to  imply.  If  the  most  antient 
and  unquestionable  of  their  powers  cannot  be  exercised,  without 
the  suspicion  of  making  new  experiments,  it  is  high  time  that 
public  opinion  should  come  in,  vigorously  and  decidedly,  to  their 
aid.     And  in  order  that  it  may  do  so,  usefully  and  effectually,  it 
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is  iniportiiiit  that  tlio  piiMio  niliid  should  be  rightly  informed  re- 
specting the  uatiue  oi"  their  otlice. 

\\'e  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  notions  attached  to  this 
function  have  long  been  very  imperfect  and  erroneous.  People 
seem  to  have  considered  it  merely  as  a  sort  of  honorary  distinc- 
tion :  as  something  which  gave  to  the  wearer,  the  title  of  Venera- 
ble; which  assigned  him  precedence  over  a  very  large  portion  of 
his  brethren ;  and  enabled  him  to  stand  out,  in  bolder  relief,  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  profession.  But,  till  of  late,  it  seems 
scarcely  to  have  entered  into  many  persons'  heads,  that  any  mate- 
rial and  solid  duties  were  connected  with  this  distinguished  rank 
in  the  Church;  except,  indeed,  the  arduous  one  of  an  annual 
meeting  of  this  officer  with  the  Clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry,  the 
exercitation  of  his  own  lungs,  and  of  their  patience,  by  the  deli- 
very of  a  certain  technical  composition,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  a  Charge;  and  the  final  ceremony  of  adjourning  with 
them  from  the  Church  to  the  Inn,  to  drink  bad  wine,  and  some- 
times to  hear  bad  speeches,  till  the  hour  of  separation  and  relief 
should  arrive.  How  such  notions  of  this  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant function  should  have  prevailed  so  long  and  so  generally, 
we  cannot,  very  confidently,  divine.  One  can  hardly  help  appre- 
hending, however,  that  about  half  a  century  ago,  there  must  have 
existed  a  race  of  these  venerable  functionaries,  quite  alive  to  the 
honours  and  distinctions  of  their  office;  but  as  indifferent  and  as 
ill-informed  about  its  powers  and  responsibilities  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  appears  to  be  at  this  moment:  and  that  from 
them  has  descended  the  damnosa  hareditas  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  defy  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  most  active  of 
their  successors.  We  hardly  know  on  what  other  supposition  to 
account  for  much  of  what  we  see  and  hear.  Let  any  one,  for 
instance,  make  a  circuit  of  the  villaoes,  throughout  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  realms,  and  what  is  the  spectacle  which  in  too 
many  instances  will  salute  his  eyes  on  entering  the  Churchyard? 
On  looking  at  the  exterior  of  the  Church,  he  will  often  find  it 
half  buried  beneath  the  mould,  which  has  been  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate round  it  for  ages,  and  to  spread  a  gradual  decay  through- 
out the  walls  and  the  foundation.  On  entering  it,  he  will  find 
that  every  thing  answers  faithfully  to  the  promise  without;  and 
that  the  external  provision  for  perpetuating  dampness  and  dis- 
comfort within,  has  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  walls  will 
appear  decorated  with  hangings  of  green;  a  carpeting  of  the 
same  pattern  often  partially  covers  the  floor;  and  the  very  first 
and  last  thoughts  which  are  excited  by  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  building,  are  those  of  ague,  catarrh,  and  rheumatism!     Now 
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it  is  quite  clear  that  the  predominant  wish  of  every  one  who  goes 
into  an  edifice  in  such  a  condition  as  this,  must  be,  to  get  out 
of  it  again,  as  soon  as  possible!  And  yet  this  is  the  state,  we 
fear,  of  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those  sacred  places,  which 
never  sliould  be  approached  but  with  hearts  responding  to  the 
exclamations  of  the  psalmist — "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  let  us  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord !"  We  ask,  then,  could 
these  things  have  been  so,  if  Archdeacons  had,  in  all  preceding- 
times,  felt  and  acted  up  to  the  true  spirit  of  their  office?  And 
is  it  matter  of  wonder,  if  even  in  these  days  of  comparative 
energy  and  vigilance,  the  inveterate  evil  should  be  found  to  con- 
test the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  against  the  most  unwearied  spirit 
of  reform  ? 

Of  the  nature  of  the  Archdeacon's  office  we  have  a  very  brief 
and  yet  very  complete  exposition  in  the  Charge  before  us : — 

"  The  Archdeacon,  on  his  part,  is  as  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Bishop, 
to  act  in  his  stead,  and  on  his  behalf  3  to  be  his  eye  always,  and  often 
his  hand — to  view  every  corner  of  his  province,  and  to  detect  and  pre- 
sent unto  him  offences — to  inquire  generally  of  all  things  spiritual  and 
temporal,  appertaining  to  good  order,  within  his  jurisdiction — and  to 
communicate  whatever  information  he  may  obtain  as  to  the  state,  con- 
duct, and  sufficiency  of  the  Clergy,  Further,  it  is  his  business,  as  imme- 
diate Ordinary,  to  visit  every  Parish  Church  and  Glebe  House,  and  to 
injoin  proper  reparations — to  look  after  charitable  bequests  and  endow- 
ments, the  rights  and  property  of  the  Fabric  and  Incumbent — and,  lastly, 
to  take  care,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  that  all  the  functions  of  the  ministerial 
calling,  all  the  duties  of  residence,  and  all  the  services  of  the  liturgy, 
be  legally  and  canonically  performed." — Bayley,  pp.  6,  7. 

Now  we  trust  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  at-this  day  an  ecclesi- 
astic, who  could  endure  the  thoughts  of  abandoning  such  momen- 
tous responsibilities  as  these.  If  ever  there  were  persons  who 
could  be  content  to  seek  this  office  merely  for  its  rank  and  dignity, 
and  who  could  deliberately  suffer  parish  churches  and  glebe  houses 
to  fall  into  decay  for  want  of  regular  and  effective  visitation — 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  race  exists  no  longer.  Indeed  they 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  an  age,  which,  beyond  all  others 
that  have  gone  before  it,  subjects  public  men  to  public  inspection 
and  censure.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of  evil,  which 
still  cries  out  for  a  steady  application  of  the  Archdeacon's  autho- 
rity, must  in  a  great  measure  be  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  past  generations.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  it  may  be  the  result  of  peculiar  and  local  circumstances, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual;  or  it  may  have  arisen  in  part 
from  a  defect  in  the  powers  belonging  to  this  office,  which  from 
long  disuse,  or  from  the  imperfection  of  the  law,  may  be  less 
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siiiniiKirv  lliaii  could  he  (U'siiod,  Wo  trust,  however,  that  a  spirit 
is  al)roatl,  wliich  shall  overcome  all  ditliculties,  and  shall  gradually 
infuse  uvw  life  and  strength  into  this  most  essential  department 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

If  indeed,  there  should  be  now  extant  a  solitary  specimen  of 
this  sort  of  merelv  passive  and  representative  Archdeacon — one 
who  hath  almost  forgotten  himself  to  silk  and  poplin — we  slrould 
not  be  advocates  for  the  dangerous  process  of  tasking  his  energies 
too  suddenly.  We  would  not  ask  of  him  to  explore  the  learning 
and  antiquitv  connected  with  his  interesting  office.  We  would 
not  recjuire  him  to  illustrate  and  adorn  it  by  affluence  of  informa- 
tion and  patience  of  research.  We  would  simply  refer  him  to 
the  brief  manual  of  his  duties  we  have  cited  above.  And  we 
should  do  this  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  must  gradually  awaken 
liim  to  a  sense  of  the  obligations  connected  with  his  conspicuous 
station.  A  repeated  perusal  of  it  at  prudent  intervals  of  time 
would  surely,  at  last,  satisfy  him  of  the  inestimable  benefit  that 
must  accrue  to  the  Church  from  a  faithful  and  vigilant  discharge 
of  these  duties;  and  show  him  the  tremendous  chasm  which  must 
be  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  or  suspension  of  this  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

We  cannot,  here,  forbear  to  remark  generally,  that,  whether  in 
sacred  matters  or  profane,  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  between  high 
office  and  faithful  service,  is  still  more  widely  and  more  deeply 
calamitous  than  even  the  usual  estimate  of  it  jnight  lead  us  to 
imagine.  It  is  in  truth  a  destructive  and  two-edged  mischief. 
It  not  only  lays  waste  the  peculiar  province  of  usefulness  allotted 
to  the  individual;  but  it  tends  to  spread  the  curse  of  sterility  and 
desolation  over  every  surrounding  region.  And  on  this  account 
it  is  that  public  opinion  should  look  forth  upon  the  evil  with  an 
aspect  of  unsparing  jealousy  and  sternness.  When  once  this 
fal lino-sickness  has  invaded  anv  arduous  and  extensive  province 
of  duty,  it  sends  among-  the  infected  members  a  positive  dread 
and  hatred  of  activity.  And  if  any  of  the  fraternity,  so  affected, 
should  exhibit  unusual  symptoms  of  health  and  vigour,  immedi- 
ately the  eye  of  his  brethren  is  evil  towards  him.  They  seem  to 
regard  him  as  a  sort  of  dangerous  energumeii,  haunted  and  agitated 
by  the  turbulent  demon  of  reform.  They  look  on  him  as  an  un- 
resting Spirit,  that  w  anders  over  dri/  places  in  search  of  repose, 
which  he  cannot  find.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  zeal  and  integrity 
of  faithful  men  is  too  often  stamped  almost  with  the  mark  of  in- 
sanity: till,  under  the  withering  influence  of  constant  discourage- 
inent,  there  is  an  almost  utter  extinction  and  loss  of  that  restora- 
tive and  self-corrective  power,  w  hich  is  necessary  to  preserve  all 
institutions  from  decay. 
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We  offer  these  remarks,  however,  purely  in  the  spirit  of  pre- 
caution. We  trust  that  their  direct  and  pointed  application  is 
reserved  for  days  indefinitely  remote.  We  are  supported  and  en- 
couraged in  this  hope  by  our  recent  recollection  of  such  men  as 
Wollaston,and  Sandford,  and  Jefferson;  and  by  the  living  exam- 
ples of  a  Goddard,  a  Bonney,  and  a  Butler;*  with  other  distin- 
guished names,  whose  memorial  will  be  blessed,  and  whose  deeds 
will  follow  them.  And  we  discern  ample  cause  for  thankfulness 
and  encouragement  in  the  general  and  "  glad  acclaim"  with  which 
the  Charge  before  us  has  been  received,  almost  throughout  the 
clerical  profession. 

We  are  the  less  able  to  endure  any  reduction  of  efficacy  in  the 
office  of  Archdeacon,  in  the  present  age,  because  the  Church  has 
long  been  suffering  from  the  partial  extinction  of  another  very 
ancient  and  useful  function,  that  of  the  Rural  Dean.  This  loss  is 
bitterly  lamented  by  the  author,  in  common  with  every  intelligent 
friend  and  guardian  of  the  Establishment;  and  we  trust  that  the 
complaint  will  be  iterated  and  echoed  till  it  has  accomplished  the 
general  restoration  of  this  office.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  even 
this  sober  and  salutary  reform  may  meet  with  cold  looks  from  the 
few  remaining  patrons  of  quiet  and  comfortable  degeneracy.  But 
it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect,  that  such  persons  will  find  themselves 
destitute  of  their  usual  topics  of  ill-boding  declamation.  If  they 
venture  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  such  revival,  we  have  only  to 
reply  that  in  some  dioceses,  (as  Exeter,  St.  David's,  &.c.)  the  office 
of  Rural  Dean  still  flourishes ;  that  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  it 
is  in  full  vigour;  that  at  Llandaff  and  Peterborough  it  has  been 
re-established,  with  complete  success  by  Bishop  Marsh.  The 
birds  of  darkness  and  evil  omen,  therefore,  will  blink  and  croak 
in  vain,  while  the  Church  is  renewing  her  strength  like  the  eagle, 
and  soaring  upwards  towards  the  source  of  light  and  life. 

In  p.  16,  &c.  we  have  a  very  strong  and  animated  protest 
against  the  practice  of  administering  Baptism  in  private  houses. 
The  Archdeacon  complains  that  "  the  Sacrament  which  dedicates 
the  child  to  his  Redeemer,  and  pledges  him  to  the  Christian  ser- 
vice, in  the  sight  and  amidst  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  is 
perpetually  thrust  out  of  the  temple,  into  the  privacy  of  a  chamber 
or  a  drawing-room."  And  he  adds,  that  "  the  minister  has  110 
right  thus  to  degrade  a  blessed  ordinance  into  a  beggarly  cere- 
monial; to  sink  that  sacred  office,  by  which  our  infant  names  are 
enrolled  in  the  Book  of  Life,  into  a  business  of  parchment  and 

*  Dr.  Butler  is  Arclideacon  of  Derby,  and  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  His 
labours  and  his  attainments  have  raised  the  school  to  the  highest  reputation ;  and  his 
vacations  (we  are  informed)  are  chiefly  devoted  to  Parochial  Visitations!  Such  con- 
duct is  above  all  praise.     A  single  example  like  this  is  enough  to  banish  despair. 
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parochial  ic^istration."  lie  expresses  his  conviction,  that  no 
cause  has  \nci\  more  pcMirRiously  ell'ective  in  separating  our  people 
from  us,  or  in  "  obliterating  the  feeling  of  Churchinanship  among 
us."  lie  conilemns  the  notion,  that  the  evil  is  too  inveterate  for 
cure;  and,  speaking  experimentally,  he  feels  assured  that  perse- 
verance, kindness,  and  discretion,  will  gradually  and  certainly  pre- 
vail against  it. 

This  very  reprehensible  abuse  of  a  most  awful  solemnity  has, 
of  late,  been  so  strongly  discountenanced  in  some  distinguished 
quarters,  that  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  the  original  and  canoni- 
cal practice  w  ill,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  at  least  partially  re- 
stored ; — we  say  partially,  because  even  the  public  administration 
of  baptism,  according  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  by  no  means  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the  rubric, 
Those  directions  seem  clearly  to  require  that  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice shall  immediately  follow  the  last  lesson,  either  at  morning  or 
evening  prayei,  "  as  the  Curate  by  his  discretion  shall  appoint." 
And  if  this  injunction  were  observed,  the  infant  would,  truly,  be 
dedicated  to  his  Redeemer  in  the  sight,  and  amid  the  prayers,  of 
the  congregation.  But  it  is  now  the  general  and  notorious  cus- 
tom to  postpone  the  Christenings  till  the  afternoon  prayer  is  over; 
and  in  that  case  the  congregation,  which  is  to  witness  the  so- 
lemnity, is  no  better  than  a  mere  fiction,  none  being  ever  present 
at  it  but  the  minister,  the  clerk,  and  the  parties,  and  sometimes  a 
few  stragglers.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  various  obstacles 
which,  at  this  day,  present  themselves  to  a  complete  conformity 
with  the  rubric  in  this  particular;  especially  in  London  and  other 
very  populous  places.  They  are  so  formidable,  that  we  can 
hardly  see  our  way  to  the  most  hopeful  method  of  subduing  them. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  the  occasional  and  frequent 
restoration  of  this  service  to  its  proper  place  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  afternoon  lecture ;  for  we 
fully  agree  with  the  Archdeacon,  that  it  is  "  of  singular  beauty 
and  interest;  and  that,  for  the  omission  of  it,  no  sermon  can 
atone." — p.  17. 

In  the  country,  at  least,  the  reform  is  surely  practicable ;  and 
if  it  cannot  be  complete  in  large  and  populous  parishes,  it  may  still 
be  an  important  step  towards  it  if  this  blessed  rite  can  be  pro- 
tected from  desecration,  and  the  administration  of  it  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  Church.  Except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  it 
ought,  unquestionably,  to  take  place  within  consecrated  walls : 
it  ought,  moreover,  to  have  the  fullest  character  of  publicity, — 
it  should  be  performed  on  a  spot  accessible  to  all ;  if  there  be 
none  assembled  to  witness  it,  there  should,  at  least,  be  nothing  to 
prevent  or  discourage  their  assembling;    the  open  door  of  the 
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Church,  on  holydays  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  should  seem  to 
invite  all,  who  may  choose,  to  be  piesent  at  the  reception  of  a 
new  member  into  the  "  congregation  of  Christ's  flock." 

The  disuse  of  Catechizing  is  another  subject  of  deep  regret 
with  the  Archdeacon;  and  he  asks  how  this  comes  to  pass?  whe- 
ther from  the  fastidious  impatience  of  the  congregation,  or  from 
the  haste  of  the  minister,  or  from  a  low  estimate  of  its  value,  or 
from  a  notion  that  its  necessity  is  superseded?  It  is  probable 
that  all  these  causes  may,  in  various  degrees  and  proportions, 
have  combined  to  produce  this  disastrous  effect;  but  no  one  we 
think,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  can  hesitate  to  ascribe,  chiefly,  to 
the  "  impatience  of  the  congregation"  the  discontinuance  of  this 
practice  in  the  midst  of  the  service.  The  prayers,  the  psalmody 
and  the  sermon  together,  occupy  a  very  considerable  time ;  and 
people  are  not  very  willing  to  have  these  services  interrupted  and 
protracted  by  the  parenthetical  performance  of  an  office  which, 
however  momentous  in  itself,  many  will  find  intolerably  weari- 
some on  perpetual  repetition.  "  The  chair  of  the  catechist  of 
old,"  the  Archdeacon  observes,  "  was  filled  (occasionally)  by  the 
highest  authorities,  the  finest  talents,  and  the  deepest  learning:" 
and  at  this  day,  where  catechetical  instruction  is  administered  by 
persons  signally  qualified  for  it  by  familiarity  with  the  Scripture 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  it  must  be  highly  interesting. 
But  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  for  a  general  supply  and  constant 
succession  of  ministers  thus  eminently  gifted :  catechizing,  there- 
fore, in  the  congregations  of  the  metropolis,  though  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  important,  is  never 
likely  to  be  generally  attractive,  otherwise  than  as  an  exercise  of 
rare  and  periodical  occurrence.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  ima- 
gine that,  in  the  smaller  and  less  refined  audiences  of  a  country 
Church,  a  small  portion  of  the  catechism,  accurately  and  intelli- 
gently repeated,  and  followed  by  an  explanatory  sermon,  may 
often  be  as  interesting  as  it  must  be  beneficial. 

These  considerations,  however,  can  furnish  no  excuse  whatever 
for  the  utter  neglect  of  the  canonical  injunction,  that  the  Vicar  or 
Curate  on  every  Sunday  or  holyday,  before  Evening  Prayer,  shall 
examine,  instruct,  and  catechize  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons 
of  his  parish.  And  even  in  those  places  where  the  disuse  of  the 
practice  may  be  partially  compensated  by  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  National  or  Sunday  School,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve 
the  clergyman  from  the  responsibility  of  vigilant  personal  super- 
intendence over  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Zeal  and  sincerity 
will  always  be  able  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  canon,  even  where 
a  rigorous  adherence  to  its  letter  may  be  inexpedient  or  impracti- 
cable; and  this   cannot  fail  to   suggest  that,  according  to  the 
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•senilis  of  the  Eii«j;li.sh  Chiircli,  the  presence  of  the  minister  is  the 
vri  Y  lifi'  '"'il  soul  ol  all  religious  instruction. 

\\  v  are  exceedingly  concerned  to  perceive  that  the  Archdeacon 
is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  state  of  parochial  psalmody 
within  his  jurisdiction.  We  sympathize  very  sincerely  with  the 
disturbance  of  spirit  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  provoking  indo- 
lence or  stupidity  of  his  rustics ;  we  were  almost  tempted,  how- 
ever, to  forgive  their  vexatious  inaptitude  for  melody,  on  finding 
that  it  drew  forth  tVom  their  Ordinary  a  most  eloquent  and  aflfect- 
W"  vindication  of  that  sacred  exercise :  we  cannot  forbear  the 
insertion  of  it  entne. 

"  The  next  question,  to  which  an  unfavourable  answer  has  been  given, 
relates  to  Psalmody.  This  at  first  sight  may  appear,  but  indeed  it  is  not, 
a  point  of  secondary  moment.  Inferior  perhaps  to  the  preceding  in 
moral  worth,  it  comes  scarcely  a  whit  behind  it  in  moral  influence.  In 
all  the  contests  and  all  the  triumphs  of  the  catholic  cause  they  have  been 
joined  together — let  them  never  be  put  asunder. 

"  Surely  there  lives  not  a  man  who  thinks  scorn  of  this  sacred  and 
pleasant  exercise.  In  every  age  and  every  clime,  in  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life,  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  religious  gratitude,  the  ap- 
propriate language  of  the  devotional  spirit.  It  has  been  the  pious  recre- 
ation of  the  merry,  the  midnight  solace  of  the  captive,  the  animating 
farewell  of  the  martyr.  It  has  lent  its  aid  to  record  the  thanksgiving  of 
the  legislator  and  of  the  conqueror ;  to  grace  the  marriage  festival,  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  mighty  fallen.  It  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of  priests  and  kings,  of  apostles  and 
angels — yea,  and  of  One,  it  should  seem,  higher  far  than  cherubim  and 
seraphim. 

"  At  the  creation  of  man,  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy ;  at  his  redemption,  the  glad  tidings  were 
chauntcd  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host :  and  at  the  final  con- 
summation of  his  being,  when  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that 
are  in  them,  shall  be  summoned  before  the  Creator,  it  may  be  that  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  shall  be  welcomed  into  the  portals  of  the 
New  Jei-usalera  by  '  the  harps  of  God,'  and  by  the  voice  of  choral  sym- 
phony— a  voice  as  of  many  waters,  a  voice  as  of  mighty  thunderings. 
Called  to  see  their  Saviour  face  to  face,  and  to  serve  him  day  and  night, 
it  may  be  that  they  shall  join  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
sing  the  new  song,  saying,  '  Blessing,  honour,  gloiy  and  power,  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever.' 

"  But  Psalmody  has  its  glories  and  its  uses  in  this  world  also.  AVhen 
the  gospel  was  to  be  propagated,  St.  Paul  well  knew  how  to  employ  its 
instrumentality.  Let  the  heathen,  drunk  with  wine,  celebrate  aloud  the 
triumphant  revelries  of  idolatiy  ;  but  his  children  in  the  faith,  filled  with 
the  spirit,  were  to  speak  among  themselves,  to  teach  and  admonish  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace. 
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and  making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord.  Hence  we  are  told  the 
early  converts  used  to  assemble  together^  and  chaunt  in  alternate  parts  a 
hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  Deity.  Again,  when  the  gospel,  long  hid,  was 
to  be  restored  to  us — when,  rescued  from  the  motley  and  meretricious 
disguisements  of  the  Romish  ceremonial,  it  was  to  shine  forth  afresh  in 
all  the  pure  and  primitive  beauty  of  holiness,  the  Reformers  found  in 
psalmody  the  most  elevating  of  virtuous  excitements,  and  the  strongest 
bond  of  congregational  union. 

'•  Sacred  music  was  a  regular  and  splendid  appointment  of  the  He- 
brew ritual  5  it  is  an  original  and  essential  part  of  the  Liturgy  ;  it  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  every  new  method  of  dissenting  worship.  Why 
then  is  it  so  rarely  invited  to  impart  a  solemn  interest  to  our  parochial 
services  ? — to  shed  abroad  its  blessed  and  joyous  influences  on  our  hearts 
and  understandings  ?  And  yet  no  one  can  witness  its  absence  without 
feeling  that  something  is  wanting  to  raise  his  thoughts,  to  kindle  his 
affections,  to  sanctify  his  imagination,  and  to  harmonize  the  whole  man 
in  the  hour  of  devotion.  Then  does  it  not  argue  a  want  of  taste,  or  ra- 
ther, and  still  more,  a  want  of  zeal  amongst  us,  my  brethren,  that  whilst 
every  conventicle  is  made  to  resound  with  hallelujahs,  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  alone  should  ever  fail  to  repeat  the  strains  of  the  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israel? — that,  whilst  all  Creation,  everything  that  hath  breath,  is 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  Nature  and  of  Inspiration  to  sing  praises  unto 
tlie  Lord,  we  only,  the  favoured  sons  of  the  Church,  should  at  any  time 
seem  to  maintain  an  ungracious  or  indolent  silence  ?" — Bayley,  p.  21-24. 

It  is  melancholy  enough  to  stoop  from  these  raptures,  and  to 
alight  once  more  upon  this  world  of  discord  ;  and  we  know  not 
that  the  contrast  would  be  much  softened,  if  our  first  visit,  after 
our  descent,  should  be  to  a  village  church,  where  it  might  be  our 
lotto  witness  the  pride  of  the  rustic  orchestra,  and  to  listen  to  the 
.groans  of  the  bassoon,  and  the  screechings  of  the  violin,  and  the 
braying  of  the  hautboy,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  stave,  in  the  midst 
of  noises  fitted  to  raise  commotion  any  where  but  in  the  heart, 
and  which  might  sometimes  be  thought  to  represent  the  sufferings 
of  unblest  spirits,  rather  than  the  joys  and  transports  of  the  just! 
The  abandonment  of  parochial  psalmody  is  bad  enough;  but 
really  the  coarse  caricature  of  it  we  have  occasionally  been 
doomed  to  witness,  appears  to  us  decidedly  worse.  It  never  fails 
to  remind  us  of  the  paintings  we  sometimes  meet  with,  in  which 
brawny  saints,  and  sublunary  looking  seraphims,  are  portrayed 
as  inflating  their  cheeks  on  wind-instruments  of  every  imaginable 
calibre,  or  astride  upon  enormous  bassrviols,  which  they  appear  to 
be  scraping  with  truly  carnal  vigour  and  perseverance.  Now, 
where  an  organ  cannot  be  had,  is  it  not  better  to  trust  wholly  to 
the  human  voice?  Truly,  they  of  the  Tabernacle  seem  to  have  a 
better  understanding  in  these  matters,  than  we  of  the  Establish- 
ment! In  this  respect  (perchance,  too,  in  some  others)  they  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  Church.     In- 
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Htrimuiifal  music  tlioy  generally  reject,  ami  yet  their  psalmody 
olteii  .shows  lu)\v  advantageously  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  And 
surely  it  is  dilhcult  to  imagine  why  any  congregation  of  the  Esta- 
blishment should  not  accomplish  what  is  achieved  by  every  knot 
uf  Dissenters.  The  Archdeacon  (with  whom  hope  is  ever  predo- 
ininanl,  anil  whose  last  look  at  every  subject  is  always  directed  to 
the  bright  side  of  it) — the  Archdeacon  is  quite  confident  that 
this  defect  in  our  worship  admits,  in  a  great  degree,  of  an  easy 
remeily. 

"  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  in  almost  any  parish,  where  there  is 
room  for  a  Sunday-school,  this  defect  may  in  great  measure,  and  easily, 
be  supplied.  A  few  weeks  only  of  teaching,  with  moderate  encourage- 
ment, will  produce  a  choir,  which,  if  it  may  not  exactly  satisfy  the  fas- 
tidious car,  will  assuredly  please  the  pious  worshipper — will  lend  to  unite 
all  hearts  and  voices  in  the  expression  of  one  common  feeling — and  will 
relieve  at  once  the  minister  and  his  audience." — Bciylcy,  p.  24. 

We  know  not  whether  the  Archdeacon  is  much  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  London  churches;  we  should  rather  suspect  that  he 
is  not:  for  if  he  were,  we  apprehend  that  even  his  apparently  san- 
guine temper  woidd  be  a  little  dashed!  With  all  the  facilities  for 
excellent  psalmody — with  powerful  organs,  numerous  congre- 
gations, and  often  with  a  multitude  of  charity  children,  who  want 
nothing  but  kind  and  steady  care  to  mould  them  into  a  body  of 
admirable  choristers — with  all  these  appliances  and  means  at  their 
command,  they  do,  some  of  them,  contrive  to  convert  tliis  joyous 
spiritual  exercise  into  a  positive  physical  infliction  upon  the  whole 
assembly,  those  individuals  only  excepted  whose  ears  are  quite  in- 
satiable of  noise.  Some  instances*  unquestionably  may  be  found 
in  which  the  music  and  singing  are  under  the  management  of  a 
watchful  minister,  and  of  an  able  but  unambitious  organist,  who 
makes  a  judicious  selection  of  melodies,  and  trains  the  children  to 
a  soft  and  subdued  style  of  execution;  and  then  the  effect  is  un- 
speakably soothing  and  delightful.  But  what  would  Dr.  Bayley 
«ay  it  his  senses  were  assailed,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  by  the  stormy 
roar  of  the  organ,  and  the  tumultuary  "  violence  of  song,"  which 
express  the  "  aivful  mirth''  of  many  of  our  London  places  of  wor- 
ship? And  how  would  his  spirit  be  stirred  within  him,  were  he 
to  hear,  (as  we  have  heard,)  that  while  die  Establishment  is  thus 
triflmg  wiUi  this  sacred  source  of  influence,  there  are  actually  per- 
sons in  London  who  derive  good  incomes  solely  from  the  employ- 
ment of  teaching  dissenting  congregations  to  sing  ! 

In  the  admonitory  portion  of  the  Charge,  we  find  the  duty  of 


Of  these  tlie  most  remarkable,  perliaps,  is  the  present  Bishop  of 
of  St.  Uotolph's,  Bishopgale;  the  psalmody  of  which  is  known  to  I 
Lordship's  anxious  and  constant  attention. 


Chester's  Church 
be  ail  object  of  his 
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personal  intercourse  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  described 
and  enforced  with  great  beauty  and  feeling ;  and  such  exhortations 
come  with  tenfold  power  from  any  one  who  combines  in  his  own 
person  official  rank  with  the  character  of  a  working  parish  priest. 
That  clergyman  can  be  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind,  who 
can  peruse  this  part  of  the  Charge  without  feeling  his  heart  burn 
within  him.  If  his  cure  be  in  a  country  parish,  the  minister  may 
find  here  an  engaging  picture  of  those  blessed  ministrations  which 
enable  an  individual  to  carry  round  to  every  cottage  within  the 
circuit  of  his  labours,  the  most  sacred  influences  and  heartfelt 
charities  of  the  Gospel.  If  a  city  parish,  with  its  thousands  and 
its  tens  of  thousands,  be  the  scene  of  his  exertions,  he  will  look  with 
many  a  sigh  upon  this  delightfid  exhibition  of  duties,  from  which 
he  is  almost  utterly  cut  ofl^.  He  will  be  led  to  meditate  sorrow- 
fully on  that  strange  effect  of  mixed  and  crowded  populations, 
which  often  draws  as  impassable  aline  of  separation  between  the 
minister  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  people,  as  if  they  were  kept 
asunder  by  a  mighty  gulf;  and  he  will  form  many  an  earnest  wish 
that  some  means  could  be  devised  for  carrying  the  influence  of  the 
Ciuirch  into  all  the  recesses  of  that  vast  labyrinth — a  large  and 
densely  peopled  district. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  without  compassion  on  the  condition 
of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  planted  in  the  midst  of  ten,  or 
twenty,  or,  perhaps,  thirty  thousand  people,  whom  the  law  is 
pleased  to  call  his  parishioners,  and  with  the  care  of  whose  souls 
he  has  been  solemnly  charged.  Even  had  he  no  other  occupation 
under  heaven,  than  to  go  about  from  house  to  house  among  them ; 
and  were  he  gifted  with  a  burning  zeal,  and  an  energy  that  knows 
not  weariness, — still  years  must  elapse  before  he  could  make  any 
sensible  approach  towards  that  sort  of  omnipresence  which  is  re- 
quisite for  the  most  effective  discharge  of  pastoral  duty.  As  it  is, 
however,  his  attention  is  distracted,  and  his  time  often  cut  into 
fragments,  by  the  incessant  interruptions  of  the  weekly  routine, 
and  by  the  vexatious  intrusion  of  numberless  little  secularities 
which  the  law  fixes  upon  him,  and  which  in  various  shapes  invade 
the  sanctity  of  his  spiritual  engagements.  In  addition  to  these 
calls,  he  has  to  prepare  himself  for  the  awful  business  of  address- 
ing his  people  from  the  pulpit,  on  the  concerns  of  inmiortality, 
once,  or  perhaps  twice,  in  the  course  of  each  Sabbath — a  work, 
for  which  alone  the  meditation  and  labour  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  week  would  hardly  be  more  than  sufficient.  Can  it,  then, 
be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  many  of  the  private  houses  should  re- 
main unvisited?  And  when  the  Ordinary  inquires,  "  Dotli  your 
minister  visit  the  poor  and  sick  readily  and  gladly?"  can  any  other 
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answer  be  roasoiiably  looked  for,  but  that  which  is  so  frequently 
returned — that  he  doth  so  w/iei/  scut  for?  And  can  we  be  surprised 
to  (ind  that  the  Dissenters  are  ready  to  step  into  the  vacancy 
which  the  Church  appears  to  have  left,  and  that  their  emissaries 
.should  be  found  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying,  from  which 
the  s(»litarv  otlicialing-  minister  is  detained  by  the  pressure  and  en- 
tanglement of  other  occupations?  The  Dissenter,  be  it  remem- 
bered, has  no  funerals  to  perform,  or  to  wait  for :  no  marriages  to 
solenmize;  no  register  to  keep  or  to  search;  no  certificates  to 
sign  or  to  fdl  up.  He  has,  therefore,  full  leisure  to  appear  among 
the  afHicteil  as  the  messenger  of  comfort,  and  thus,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  to  spread  over  a  whole  parish  the  unjust  per- 
suasion, that  he  alone  is  deserving  of  their  confidence,  and  that 
the  dergv  are  destitute  of  all  proper  care  for  the  souls  committed 
to  their  charge! 

How  this  class  of  evils  is  to  be  remedied,  it  must  be  left  for 
higher  wisdom  and  influence  than  ours  to  decide.  We  cannot, 
however,  persuade  ourselves  that  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  go- 
vernment is  a  system  in  its  very  nature  so  inflexible,  that  it  refuses 
to  mould  itself  to  all  the  exigencies  that  may  arise.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  there  is  not,  somewhere,  the  power  to  supply 
all  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  most  crowdetf  population.  Would 
there  be  any  thing  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  Establishment,  in 
the  appointment  of  a  subordinate  class  of  ministers,  who  might 
discharge  the  offices  of  a  sort  of  brotherhood  of  charity,  and  who, 
in  that  character,  might  go  about  among  the  people,  and  do,  for 
the  Church,  that  which  the  separatists  are  now  doing,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  in  opposition  to  the  Church  ?  That  some  such  agency 
as  this  is  grievously  needed  in  large  city  parishes,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  deny ;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  supplied,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  obvious  consequences,  namely, 
that  a  most  important  department  of  spiritual  ministration  will 
continue  to  be  performed  by  persons  who  disown  our  communion. 

There  is  one  topic  which  the  Archdeacon  has  touched  upon 
with  most  judicious  delicacy,  not  in  the  text  of  his  charge,  but  in 
the  snug  retirement  of  a  note  at  the  end  of  it;  where  the  subject  is 
alluded  to,  among  sundry  other  matters,  which  he  has  contrived  to 
introduce  with  a  spirit  of  innocent,  good-humoured  pleasantry, 
fitted  even  to  "  smooth  the  raven  down  of"  orthodoxy,  "  till  it 
smiles."  The  subject  in  question  is  that  of  field-sports,  in  all 
their  variety,  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  recreation  of  a 
divine. 

"  This,  qui  facile  intelligitur^  non  nominabitur,  may  not  indeed  have 
any  thing  in  it  of  moral   turpitude,  any  thing  of  personal  impropriety. 
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Yet,  if  the  use  of  it,  from  its  very  nature,  be  liable  to  degenerate  into 
abuse — if,  as  experience  proves,  it  too  often  become  a  ruling  passion — 
if  its  excitement  be  seldom  compatible  witb  seriousness  and  composure  of 
spirit — if  it  occupy  time  pledged  to  parochial  business,  or  to  the  '  daily 
reading  and  weighing  of  the  Scriptures' — if  it  engross  funds  which 
might  be  better  employed — and,  lastly,  if  it  give  offence,  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  do,  to  our  people — if  such  be  the  case,  let  the  minister  honestly 
ask  himself,  how  far  a  regular  occupation  of  this  nature  is  consistent  with 
his  obligations  and  his  duty  ? 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  throughout  the  four- 
teenth, archdeacons,  yea  and  other  higher  ordinaries,  are  prohibited  from 
'  making  their  progresses  with  hunting  dogs,'  whilst  the  business  of  visi- 
tation was  handed  over  to  the  inferior  officers.  At  the  present  day  one 
may  venture  to  pledge  himself,  *  si  quid  promittere  .  .  .  possum,*  not  to 
offend,  wilfully  at  least,  in  this  point.  Concil.  Lond.  1200.  Wilk.  I.  505. 
ii.  416.  676.  G98."— Baj/%,  pp.  45,  46. 

In  this  language  there  Is  a  meekness  of  wisdom,  which,  though 
it  may  fail  to  convince  an  inveterate  clerical  Nimrod,  cannot  pos- 
sibly awaken  his  resentment.  Now,  we  are  not  at  all  more  dis- 
posed than  the  Archdeacon,  to  give  offence  to  gentlemen  of  this 
very  anomalous  class  ;  but  it  really  is  an  office  of  charity  to  ap- 
prize them,  distinctly,  of  the  very  strange  figure  they  present  to  the 
eyes  of  all  sober-minded  persons.  Perhaps  the  matter  may  be 
best  brought  home  to  their  own  convictions,  by  considering  what 
would  probably  be  the  impression  made  by  the  first  appearance, 
on  any  stage,  of  such  a  character  as  a  clerical  sportsman.  Let  us 
imao'ine  that  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  combination 
before :  what  would  be  the  Jirst  effect  of  it  upon  our  nervous 
system?  Would  it  not  operate,  like  other  strange  and  incongruous 
mixtures,  and  raise  unextinguishable  laughter  among  gods  and 
men?  We  can  scarcely  fancy  such  a  spectacle  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  land  riding  his  own  racer  for  the  sweepstakes;  or 
figure  to  ourselves  a  lord  chancellor  ambitious  of  eclipsing  the 
memory  of  his  predecessor  in  the  custody  of  the  great  seal.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton — "  that  inimitable  dancer  of  galliards," — and 
seeking  at  Almack's  for  recreation  from  the  toils  of  the  woolsack 
or  the  bench.  But  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  incontrolable  mer- 
riment which  would  be  raised  by  such  an  exhibition ;  allayed,  in- 
deed, in  the  minds  of  the  more  serious  spectators  by  a  conviction 
that  the  parties  must  be  under  some  influence  adverse  to  the 
sanity  of  their  mental  powers.  And  this  conviction  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  weakened  by  the  grave  allegations  of  those  venerable 
personages,  that  there  could  be  nothing  criminal  or  immoral  in 
mounting  a  thorough-bred  horse,  or  swimming  through  the  mazes 
of  a  quadrille.  Now  we  do  vehemently  opine,  that — to  all  dis- 
passionate lookers  on — the  pursuits  of  the   field,  if  seen  for  the 
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first  time  engrafted  on  the  character  and  habits  of  a  priest,  would 
have  an  a|>i)caranco  to  the  full  as  grotesque  and  odd,  as  the  di- 
versions above  alluded  to,  m  hen  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  dig- 
nified and  solenni  magistrates.  We  have  recently  read  of  some 
place  in  South  America,  where  the  religious  orders  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  cock-fighting;  and  we  presume  that  even  our  clerical 
j)ursuers  of  game,  themselves,  would  be  somewhat  staggered  at 
the  sight  of  the  holy  brethren  assembled  round  the  pit,  each  with 
his  bird  under  his  arm,  and  betting  as  if  his  salvation  depended 
on  the  issue  of  the  sport.  And  yet  we  do  very  seriously  doubt, 
whether  a  spiritual  person — whipping,  and  spurring,  and  dashing 
through  thick  and  thin,  in  the  midst  of  squires,  and  farmers,  and 
huntsmen,  and  whippers-in,  and  the  blowing  of  horns,  and  the 
how  ling  of  dogs, — we  do  seriously  doubt  whether  this  be  a  spec- 
tacle at  all  more  edifying,  or  much  less  ludicrous,  than  a  ring  of 
cock-fighting  monks ! 

To  the  general  body  of  the  clergy  themselves  we  might  appeal, 
on  this  subject,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  They  know, 
full  well,  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  consider  themselves  as 
country  gentlemen  in  dark-coloured  coats :  they  know,  too,  that 
the  aftectation  of  any  approach  to  that  character  is  sure  to  meet 
with  the  reward  that  usually  awaits  every  description  of  rene- 
gades :  they  are  distinctly  aware  of  the  scorn  with  which  sporting 
divines  are  regarded  by  the  squirarchy  of  this  realm,  as  well  as  of 
the  disgust  with  which  they  are  viewed  by  their  own  people :  their 
feelings  are  elevated  far  above  the  wretched  ambition  of  courting 
the  boisterous  welcome  and  good-fellowship  of  the  hunting  and 
fowling  classes  of  the  community ;  for  they  are  not  ignorant  that 
persons  of  that  class  are  sometimes  but  too  apt  to  give  their  out- 
ward support  and  encouragement  to  any  one  who  will  but  make 
religion  sufficiently  ridiculous,  and  thus  lower  its  demands  upon 
their  obedience :  they  are,  moreover,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
recollection  that  their  proper  oflSce  is  to  wield  the  poicers  of  the 
world  to  come;  and  they  know  that  the  contact  of  low  and  de- 
basing secularities  will  steal  away  their  strength,  till  the  sivord  of 
the  spirit  drops  from  their  grasp,  "  telum  imbelle,  sine  ictu." 

We  are  nevertheless  afraid  that  there  still  remains  among  the 
clerical  body  a  renmant  faithful  to  the  chase;  and  by  them  it  is 
probable  that  these  remarks  may  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  narrow, 
illiberal,  puritanical  austerity.  To  all  such  insinuations  we  should 
listen  with  exemplary  composure;  and  in  reply  to  them,  we  should 
simply  ask  these  questions :  Can  there  be  any  mortal  now  living 
^yllO  will  assert,  that  nothing  can  degrade  a  clergyman  but  posi- 
tive vice  and  guilt?  Are  we  to  be  told,  at  this  time  of  day,  that 
the  clerical  profession  is  not  to  have  its  saered  proprieties  and  its 
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inviolable  decencies,  as  well  as  its  holy  and  exalted  moralitieij  ? 
Are  we  ,to  be  told,  that  a  minister  of  religion  may  be  innocently 
seen  one  hour  attending  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  of  death, 
and  the  next,  with  at  least  equal  anxiety,  looking  after  his  hunter 
in  body-clothes?  That  he  may  be  observed,  on  Saturday,  join-t 
ing  the  halloo  and  the  rout,  and  the  coarse  turbulence  of  the 
field,  (in  the  midst  of  many  a  sly  sneer  at  the  jockey-parson,)  and 
yet  that  the  same  man  will  be  heard  with  unimpaired  reverence 
on  Sunday,  when  speaking  of  things  which  are  "  lovely  and  of 
good  report,"  and  "  reasoning  of  righteousness  and  temperancci 
and  judgment  to  come?"  Are  we  to  be  gravely  told  all  this,  in 
a  period  distinguished  from  all  preceding  ones  by  the  general 
diifusion  of  intelligence,  by  the  almost  omnipresent  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, and  by  the  overpowering  sway  of  public  opinion  ? 

No :  we  venture  pretty  confidently  to  pronounce  of  this  class 
of  persons,  that  their  days  are  numbered ;  neither  the  public 
piety  nor  the  public  taste  will  much  longer  endure  them.  The 
vanities  they  are  following  are  doomed,  at  no  very  distant  time, 
to  be  swept  away  into  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  with  other  "  tran- 
sitory things,  abortive,  monstrous,  and  unkindly  mixed."  The 
signs  of  the  times  point  very  plainly  to  this  consummation. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  persons,  for  instance,  a  man's  loyalty 
and  orthodoxy  were  pretty  generally  estimated  by  his  riotous  liba- 
tions to  Church  and  King,  and  his  parrot-like  and  pertinacious  cry 
of  Methodist  at  every  one  who  was  suspected  of  saying  his  prayers 
and  reading  his  Bible.  But  these  good  days  are  nearly  gone  by; 
every  decently  educated  person  now  knows  and  feels,  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution  and  the  Establishment  will  never 
pass  current  in  good  society  on  the  strength  of  his  calling  hard 
names  and  swallowing  mighty  bumpers.  The  clergy  in  general 
are  much  too  intelligent  to  believe  it  safe  or  creditable  for  them 
to  be  left  behind  in  this  career  of  improvement.  A  very  large 
portion  of  them,  too,  have  much  more  virtue  and  high  principle 
than  to  be  content  with  merely  following  the  universal  movement : 
it  is  both  their  wisdom  and  their  pride  to  take  a  decisive  lead  in 
it;  they  feel  that  their  post  is  among  the  standard-bearers  of 
Israel. 

On  this  subject  the  views  of  every  one  must  be  bright,  who  has 
watched  the  astonishing  advancement  of  the  Sacred  Profession 
within  the  last  half-century,  and  the  steady  and  vigorous  pace 
with  which  it  is  still  going  forward.  It  is  also  consolatory  to 
believe — as  we  do  most  fervently  believe — that  the  allegiance 
and  attachment  of  the  people  are  still  with  the  Established 
Church;  and  that  when  they  renounce  or  suspend  their  com- 
nuuiion  with  it,  they  often  obey,  not  their  own  sincere  inclina'- 
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tions,  but  tlir  impulse  of  some  untoward  circumstances  which 
thev  luartily  lament.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  clergy  at  this 
nionient  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  may  give  a  njovement 
to  the  world,  if  their  power  is  but  directed  by  motives  which  are 
above  the  world ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  nothing  but  igno- 
rance, or  disregard  of  their  advantages,  can  prevent  their  earning, 
in  the  fullest  measure,  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  title  of  benefactors  to  the  whole  human  race. 

A  spirit,  we  fully  believe,  has  gone  forth,  which  shall  blessedly 
realize  our  anticipations  and  crown  our  views.  That  spirit,  we 
trust,  will  gradually  extend  a  high  professional  feeling  throughout 
the  Sacred  Order,  a>id  provoke  to  godly  emulation  the  very  hum- 
blest of  its  members.  The  same  spirit,  we  further  hope,  will 
breathe  over  our  Universities,  till  it  has  given  new  vigour  and  en- 
couragement to  those  studies  which  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  Ministry.  The  same  spirit,  we  like- 
wise trust,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  visit  every  department  of 
society;  and  this  with  a  power  that  might  almost  create  a  soul 
beneath  the  ribs  of  apathy  and  spiritual  death.  And,  finally,  he 
that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  this  same  spirit  now 
says  to  all  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  by  the  voice  of  one  of 
her  own  ministers. 

"  Dismissing  these  topics  of  constant  and  everlasting  moment^  allow 
me  to  conclude  with  some  reflections  of  a  present  and  peculiar  interest. 
It  is  a  not  uncommon  idea,  and  arising  possibly  from  a  wholesome  fear, 
that  the  Church  is  in  danger.  To  me,  I  confess,  there  appears  nothing  " 
in  the  aspect  of  the  times,  no  threatening  cloud  in  the  political  sky,  to 
create  or  justify  alarm.  In  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  the  progress 
of  intellect,  in  the  elevation  of  feeling,  in  the  almost  omnipotence  of 
public  opinion,  I  seem  indeed  to  liear  the  sound  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goetb. 

"  Peradventure  some  Minister  of  Grace  may  be  abroad  on  a  purpose  of 
mercy  to  the  Church  :  and  if  so,  prepare  we  to  wrestle  with  that  myste- 
rious Power  till  we  obtain  the  blessing.  Be  it  ours  to  conciliate  its  alli- 
ance, to  consecrate  its  influences,  to  direct  its  energies,  and  devote  them 
to  the  service  of  virtue.  And  this  we  must  do  by  meeting  it,  on  our 
parts,  with  a  corresponding  tone  of  |)rofessional  sentiment  j  a  broader 
and  deeper  cultivation  of  professional  learning;  an  exacter  attention  to 
professional  duty  and  discipline  ;  but  especially,  and  above  all,  by  a 
more  fervent  charity  among  ourselves,  and  by  a  personal  and  paternal 
superintendence  of  the  national  education.  The  Church  of  England 
never  sought  for  stability  in  ignorance  or  intolerance;  it  is  founded  on 
the  everlasting  basis  of  knowledge  and  liberality.  Its  strength  and  pro- 
sperity, under  heaven,  rest  on  character ;  and  until  it  shall  cease  to  de- 
serve that  support,  the  common  sense  of  the  country,  informed  and  en- 
lightened as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  will  protect  it  against  any  attack  ol 
puritanical  phrensy  or  revolutionary  violence. 
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"  Secure  in  its  proud  eminence  and  impregnable  fortifications,  the 
ancient  city  of  God,  with  its  beautiful  temple,  might  still  have  defied 
the  battering-ram  and  the  torch  of  the  Roman.  But  '  rank  corruption 
mined  all  within  ;'  discord  and  sedition  and  profligacy  betrayed  the  gates, 
and  introduced  within  the  walls^  even  into  the  most  holy  place,  the 
abomination  of  desolation. 

"  The  Churches  of  Asia,  illuminated  by  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun 
of  Christianity,  fostered  by  apostolical  benediction,  and  enriched  by  re- 
velations of  the  spirit,  yet  fell  from  their  first  love,  and  forgot  their  first 
works.  Their  golden  candlestick  was  removed^  as  the  vessels  of  a  pot- 
ter, were  they  broken  to  shivers ;  and  the  place  thereof  knoweth  them 
no  more. 

"  The  hour  perchance — Heaven  in  its  mercy  long  avert  it  ! — the  hour 
may  come,  when  a  similar  fate  shall  attend  our  own  Jerusalem.  Now, 
we  triumphantly  call  upon  our  brethren  to  walk  about  Zion,  and  go 
round  about  her  j  to  tell  the  towers  thereof,  to  mark  well  her  bulwarks 
and  to  consider  her  palaces.  She  is  ennobled  by  the  towers  of  state, 
fortified  by  the  bulwarks  of  law,  and  decorated  by  the  palaces  of  charity. 
J3uilt  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  martyrdom, 
her  walls  are  called  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise. 

"  She  is  all  glorious  within.  In  her  tabernacle  is  seen  the  ark  of  the 
Testament :  there  are  the  hallowed  trophies  of  liberty ;  there  are  the 
dedicated  spoils  of  genius  and  learning,  of  philosophy  and  science  ;  and 
the  golden  harp  of  poesy  is  hung  upon  the  horns  of  her  altar.  She  is 
indeed  altogether  lovely  j  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth. 

"  But  though  kings  be  the  nursing-fathers  of  our  Church,  and  queens 
its  nursing-mothers  ;  though  it  be  wedded  to  the  constitution  ;  though 
it  be  consecrated  in  the  hearts  and  memories,  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  people,  yet  may  it  fall.  A  temple  at  once  and  a  citadel,  she  may 
laugh  to  scorn  the  rage  and  tumult  of  hostile  array — she  may  shake  her 
head  at  the  crafty  assaults  of  infidel  treachery :  she  will  own  no  fear, 
till  her  enemies  be  those  of  her  own  house  3  she  will  never  perish,  but 
by  her  own  right  hand.  Should  she  ever  cease  to  be  at  unity  in  herself  5 
should  her  sons,  no  longer  true  to  themselves,  give  way  to  party  ambi- 
tion, popular  faction,  or  personal  animosity,  to  vicious  indifference,  secu- 
lar license,  or  idolatrous  covetousness  5  should  the  watchman  sleep  on 
"his  watch-tower,  the  pastors  become  brutish,  or  the  idle  shepherd  leave 
his  flock — should  the  priest's  lips  cease  to  keep  knowledge,  or  false  pro- 
phets arise,  dividing  Christ,  and  saying  '  lo  !  He  is  here,  or,  lo  !  He  is 
.there,'  then  verily,  and  not  till  then,  her  time  is  near  to  come,  her  days 
are  numbered,  and  may  not  be  prolonged.  Then  shall  her  glory  depart; 
the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  Britain's  excellency,  shall  be  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

"  But  away  with  these  visions  of  unreal  terror!  To  the  eye  of  faith 
a  brighter  destiny  is  revealed  ;  a  boundless  horizon  of  duty  and  happi- 
ness is  set  before  us.  In  either  hemisphere.  Episcopacy  has  raised  her 
mitred  front ;  and  Charity  has  gone  forth  from  our  sanctuary  into  the 
dark  and  cruel  places  of  the  earth,  to  comfort  and  to  ransom,  to  civilize 
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by  cdiiralion,  and  to  bless  by  religion.  A  Church,  which  is  thus  em- 
plovod  as  a  special  instrument  of"  divine  providence,  will,  we  humbly  and 
contidently  trust,  itself  experience  the  special  love  and  protection  of  di- 
vine omnipotence.  Surely,  like  its  heavenly  Founder,  it  will  increase  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man  :  surely,  we  may 
hope,  the  devout  and  patriotic  prayer  of  each  of  her  sons,  will  be  rati- 
fied by  the  fiat  of  our  common  Father;   '  Esto  perpetual' 

"  It  remains  only,  that,  with  humble  and  devout  hearts,  we  approach 
the  throne  of  grace  : 

"  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  by  whose  spirit  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  is  governed  and  sanctified,  receive  our  supplications  and 
prayers,  which  we  offer  before  thee,  for  all  estates  of  men  in  thy  holy 
Church ;  that  every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry, 
may  truly  and  godly  serve  thee,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen.'' — Baijlcy,  p.  33. 

We  have  already  taken  so  wide  a  career  of  observation,  that 
our  remaining  space  is  not  sufficient  to  give  to  Mr.  Hornby's 
sermon  the  full  and  distinguished  notice  which  it  deserves.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  performance  of  rare  excellence  and  beauty ;  and  if  its 
perusal  leaves  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  behind  it,  it  is,  that 
we  have  before  us  an  almost  solitary  monument — {oXiyov  ts  <pl\ov 
Ts) — of  the  intellect  and  piety  which  produced  it.  Its  text  is 
from  1  Cor.  xiv.  33 :  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but 
of  peace;  as  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Saints."  We  are  unable 
to  follow  the  preacher  through  those  parts  of  his  discourse  in 
which  he  explains  and  enforces,  with  a  singular  mastery  of  his 
subject,  the  principle  of  Ecclesiastical  Order,  as  "  grounded  on 
nothing  less  than  the  nature  of  God  himself,  and  the  end  of  his 
universal  laws."  We  hasten  to  that  portion  of  his  address  in 
which  he  shows  how  fatally  the  principle  of  order  is  wounded  by 
every  Christian  minister  whose  life  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  his  calling.  The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hornby  are  so  powerfully 
auxiliary  to  those  we  have  expressed  above,  that  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  give  them  entire.  The  extract  is  of  rather  formidable 
length,  but  we  cannot  spare  a  single  line  of  it;  and  we  most  con- 
fidently promise  our  readers  that  it  will  richly  repay  their  patience! 
and  attention. 

"  It  is  in  peculiar  reference  to  the  point  of  order  that  I  would  now 
press  upon  my  younger  brethren  of  the  ministry  a  strict  and  holy  atten- 
tion to  the  great  business  of  our  hves.  I  say  a  holy  attention ;  so,  as 
that  we  may  shape  the  life,  if  possible  in  every  circumstance,  with  refe- 
rence to  its  sacred  end, — to  its  bearing  upon  the  duties  and  success  of' 
our  ministerial  functions.  The  very  characteristic  of  a  clergyman  is 
holiness;— abstraction  from  secularities  ; — separation,  as  respects  his 
tastes  and  tempers,  his  feelings  and  habits,  not  only  from  a  sensual  and 
mcked,  but  from  a  vain  and  idle,  a  turbulent  and  promiscuous  world. 
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It  is  perhaps  too  niucli  to  say, — as  a  great  authority  has  said — '  a  clergy- 
man should  be  a  clergyman,  and  nothing  else:'  but  it  is  strictly  true  that 
he  should  be  a  clergyman  in  every  thing.  Whatever  advantages  of  rank 
and  fortune  he  may  enjoy,  whatever  qualities  of  heart,  of  mind,  and  of 
manner  he  may  possess,  he  should  interweave  them  into  his  spiritual  cha- 
racter, compelling  all  to  minister  to  his  entireness  as  a  clergyman.  He 
Las  a  most  difficult,  as  well  as  a  most  important  task  to  perform  :  for  it 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  midst  of  that  very  world,  from  which,  in  heart 
and  mind,  he  must  be  separate.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a 
clergyman  ought  not  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best  sense  of  those 
words  3  as  indicating  a  man  who  both  knows  human  nature,  and  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  men  whom  it  is  his  innnediatc  duty  to  converse 
with.  It  is  fitting  too  that  he  should  be  imbued  vvith  much  of  the  written 
wisdom  of  the  world ;  that  the  shepherd  who  leads  the  Israel  of  God 
should  be  skilled  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  Above  all  it  is,  I 
might  almost  say,  an  essential  of  his  effective  ministry,  that  he  love  the 
woild  as  a  Christian  may  and  ought  to  love  it ;  that  he  be  free  from  the 
sour  misanthropy  which  too  often  infects  the  recluse ;  and  that  his  heart 
expand  towards  all  men  in  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  '  I  pray,  not 
that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,'  was  the  Divine  Master's 
petition  for  those  whom  he  left  as  a  light  in  that  world  which  he  was 
quitting :  '  I  pray,  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.'  When  left  in  it  they 
were  to  be  maintained  there  in  the  purity  of  a  higher  than  a  worldly 
principle.  '  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  :' 
and  how  did  he  pray  that  they  should  be  kept  ?  In  the  holiness  of  the 
spirit  of  the  divine  word — '  sanctify  them  with  thy  truth  j'  '  as  thou  hast 
sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world,'  that 
they  might  instruct,  reform,  and  edify  it ;  that  they  might  be,  therein, 
pure,  active,  exemplary;  that  they  might  go  about  doing  goodj  but  that 
they  Plight  live  above  it,  and  '  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  it.' 

"  With  the  men  of  the  world  we  must  mix  :  but,  that  we  may  per- 
form our  ministry  with  effect,  we  must  mix  with  them, — though  freely, — 
yet  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  see  in  us  that  distinctness  which  be- 
comes those  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  world,  in  order 
that  they  may  lead  others  in  the  way  to  heaven.  If,  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  we  must  descend  into  it  to  preserve  it  fertile  and  uncorrupt,  we 
ought  yet  to  mingle  with  it  so  as  rather  to  diffuse  a  sanctity  of  our  own, 
than  ourselves  to  imbibe  an  earthly  savour.  This  may  be  done ;  and 
pity  it  is  we  do  not  see  it  done  commonly.  All  the  learning,  and  many 
of  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  the  world,  may  be  a  part,  and  a 
most  harmonious  part,  in  the  character  of  a  truly  saintly  clergyman.  He 
may  have  all  the  world's  activity  ; — more  than  all  its  cheerfulness.  There 
may  be  added,  and  without  injuring  the  saintly  harmony,  the  world's 
rank  and  honours,  and  the  world's  wealth.  But,  in  each  and  all  of  these, 
the  purifying  line  of  distinction  must  be  carefully  maintained.  All  things 
must  be  kept  subordinate,  and  so  in  their  proper  place  ;  they  must  bring 
ornament  and  strength,  but  no  defilement,  no  desecration,  into  the  sanc- 
tuaiy.  Learning  must  not  make  us  merely  speculative  ;  since  it  is  for 
works  of  saving  activity  that  we  had  need  be  wise.      Accomplishments, 
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thoiit^h  they  sweeten  our  means  of  general  intercourse,  must  not  cast 
upciii  the  most  serious  of  human  engagements  a  suspicion  of  frivolity  or 
of  strenuous  idleness.     Our  activity   must  be  calm,— our  cheerfulness 
such  as  needs  not  restraint :  our  rank  aiul  honours  must  be  fitly  borne, 
as  a  part  in  the  graduated  decorations  of  the  world,  not  as  made  for  our- 
selves, and  to  be  vainly  rejoiced  in.     Our  wealth  must  be  dispensed  as  a 
deposit  entrusted  to  us,  not  as  a  possession  in  which  we  trust.    In  a  word, 
we  must  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it  in  any  of  its  good  things  ;   we 
must  give  evidence  that  it   does  not  lower  and  hold  us  down  ;   all  the 
while  we  live  in  it  we  must  live  as  men  '  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven.' 
"  If  (here  be  a  painful  anomaly  in  existence  it  is  the  heart  and  mind 
of  a  clergyman  in  whom  the  world  has  predominant  rule ;   who  is  se- 
duced from  tiie  proper  sanctity  of  his  order  by  its  business  or  its  plea- 
sures, its  honours  or  absurdities.     A  profligate  clergyman  is  a  monster  in 
nature? — a  character  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  appearing,  odious 
and  disgusting  even  in  the  eyes  of  profligates  themselves.     But  it  is  not 
of  so  rare  concurrence — (though  1  thank  God  it  is  every  day  more  and 
more  rare) — to  see  a  man  belonging  to  the  ministry  who  mixes  in  the 
world  with  less  of  discretion  than  is  for  the  good  of  others  or  of  himself: 
a  man  who  minds,  and  exemplarily  performs,  the  great  duties  of  his  pe- 
culiar office  and  state  ;  but  who  disregards,  and  therefore  offends  in,  the 
less  momcntqus,  but  certainly  not  less  visible,  niceties  of  duty  :   a  man 
who  maintains  the  separating  quality  of  holiness  up  to  a  point ;  but  who 
extends  it  not  into  minute  particularities.     There  is  a  moral  and  religious 
confusion  in  this  :   wc  are  a  distinct  class — separated  unto  the  I^ord  : 
upon  every  part  of  our  lives  should  be  inscribed  the  uniform  and  conspi- 
cuous character  of  holiness.     It  is  a  written  precept  to  '  abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil.'     We  must  not  even  be  misconstrued,  if  any  reason- 
able care  of  ours  may  make  the  whole  of  our  character  appear  right. 
We  must  '  give  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed* 
— lest  we  cast  a  reflected  censure  on  our  order.     '  Every  vessel  in  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Judah  should  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'     In  the 
homely,  but  expressive,  analogy  of  Scripture  '  the  pots  in  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar.'     Even  '  upon  the  very 
bridles  of  the  horses — (so  minute  is  the  attention  to  mere  externals)  — 
there  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord.'     Let  this,  ray  brethren,  be  our 
characteristic — holiness  in  the  great  essentials  diff'using  itself  into  all  the 
most,  apparently,  insignificant  parts.     Without  any  aff"ection  of  precise 
singularity,  let  us  be  marked  by  all  men  as  distinct, — signalized  by  traits 
of  our  own.     They  will  love  us,  as  well  as  respect  us,  when  they  see  that 
we  are  every  thing  that  our  separate  order  calls  us  to  be ;   that  we  have 
an  enlightened  reason  for  all  we  do ;   and  that  we  make  a  conscience  o( 
doing  it.     Let  there  be  no  inconsistency  in  any  part  of  our  lives,  may 
'  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  us  wholly  ! '  "'—Hornbj/,  pp.  21—27. 

The  above  passage  irresistibly  recalls  us,  for  one  moment,  tO' 
the  clerical  bretliren  of  the  chase.     If  Mr.  Hornby's  sermon,  opj 
this  portion  of  it,  should  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one' 
of  them,  we  would  earnestly  beseech  him,  first,  to  give  it  a  patient 
and   attentive  perusal.     And  when  lie  has   done   this,  we  woulif 
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further  ask  of  him,  to  go  at  once — and  while   the  influence  of  it 
is  fresh  upon  his  mind — to  the  closet,  adjoining,  perhaps,  the 
very  shelves  on  which  his  Concordance  and"  Common-place  Book 
of  the  Bible"  are  reposing;  and  having  opened  it,  to  survey,  there 
hung  up,  the  whole  costume   and  equipment  of  the  tield: — the 
powder  flask,  the   shot-belt,  the  dog-whip,  the  dog-whistle,  the 
Joe  Manton,  the  buff"  leather  gaiters,  and  the  short-tailed  jacket, 
with  its  endless  apparatus  of  pockets ;  and  when  he  has  gone  over 
the  items  of  this  precious  inventory,  we  would  beg  of  him  to  ask 
himself,  "  Is  not  all  this  sad  masking  stufi^,"  wherein  to  disguise 
the  character  so  admirably  pourtrayed  above  ?     Is  not  this  sorry 
gear  for  one  whose  highest  honour  is  to  be  called  ajisheroj  men; 
a  captivator  of  immortal  souls;  one,  whose  net  should  incessantly 
ply  to  raise  up  sinners  from  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  to  transfer 
them  to  the  wells  and  fountains  of  Salvation?     We  do  in  sober 
earnestness   recommend    this   experiment.      We,  seriously,  have 
great  hopes  from  the  effect  of  the  contrast.     VV^e  do  not  despair 
of  its  inducing  the  executioner  of  pheasants,  and  the  pursuer  of 
vermin,  to  ponder  a  little  on  the  nature  of  those  strange  transfor- 
mations he  is  perpetually  undergoing,  from  an  evangelist  into  a 
sportsman  ;  and  to  reflect,  with  something  like  dismay,  on  the  vile 
enchantment,  by  which  alone  that  almost  Circean  metamorphosis 
could  be  accomplished! 

We  produce  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hornby,  on  such  matters, 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  not  only  because  it  is  the  testimony 
of  a  mind  of  the  first  order,  but  also  because  it  is  not  the  testi- 
mony of  one  whose  allegiance  to  the  Church  is  at  all  dubious,  or 
whose  mental  vision  has  suffered  the  slightest  disturbance  from 
the  influence  of  fanaticism.  It  is  moreover  the  testimony,  not  of 
a  recluse  but  a  social  man;  a  man  too  (if  we  mistake  not)  of  high 
connections,  and  afliuent  means;  particulars  which  we  rnention, 
because,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  that  "  wliere  virtue  is,  these 
make  more  virtuous :"  they  show,  at  least,  that  the  doctrine  of 
self-denial  is  not  here  preached  by  one  who  disparages  pursuits 
and  enjoyments  placed  beyond  his  reach.  The  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hornby  can  never  be  put  down  by  the  stupid 
outcry  of  Puritans  and  Methodists  ! 

On  the  whole,  we  rise'  from  the  perusal  of  this  composition 
with  inexpressible  refreshment  of  spirit.  It  seems  to  speak  to  us 
of  glorious  days  in  store  for  the  Established  Church.  It  animates 
us  too  with  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  is  content  to  bring  his 
treasures  and  his  precious  things,  his  frankincense  and  gold,  and 
to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  It  proves,  triumphantly, 
that  the  most  splendid  resources  of  intellect  can  find  no  employ- 
ment so  truly  diainified  as  the  Service  of  the  Giver. 
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Art.  X  I. —  The  Kipectnl ions  formed  hij  ihe  Assyrians,  that  a  great 
Deliverer  vould  <ippenr,  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's  Advent, 
demonstrated.     London.     Bagster.      182().     8vo.      10s. 

There  are  few  parts  of  learning  so  involved  in  obscnrity,  as  the 
history  of  Pagan  Idolatry.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  satisfaction  to 
us  to  think  that  the  ancients  themselves  knew  even  less  of  tiie  matter 
than  we  (U) ;  but  if  so,  it  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  very  cautious  in  drawing  our  conclusions.  We 
believe  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  there  is  not  one  among  all  the 
fabled  deities  of  antiquity,  whom  (if  the  writers  of  antiquity  may 
be  trusted,)  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  with  every  other — -Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Pan,  Hercules,  Priapus,  Bacchus;  Bel,  Mo- 
loch, Chemosh;  Taut,  Thoth,  Osiris;  Buddha,  Vishnou,  Siva; 
all  and  each  of  these  may  be  shown,  by  arguments  of  weight,  to 
be  one  and  the  same  person.  And  whether  we  suppose  this  per- 
son to  have  been  the  Sun,  or  to  have  been  Adam,  or  Seth,  or 
Enoch,  or  Noah,  or  Shem,  or  Ham,  or  Japhet,  the  conclusion 
will  be  still  the  same;  each  of  them,  it  may  be  shown,  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  Sun;  and  all  of  them,  wherever  their  worship  was 
established,  were  severally  considered  as  the  Great  Mythological 
Divinity.  So  far,  it  would  not  appear  that  there  is  any  room  for 
much  diflference  of  opinion ;  at  least,  not  if  ancient  authorities 
may  be  depended  on.  But  who  are  we  to  understand  as  the 
Great  Divinity  of  heathen  mythology?  At  this  point  a  vast  field 
of  opinion  and  speculation  opens  to  us,  upon  which  it  is  not  our 
present  intention  to  enter.  One  thing  appears  to  be  quite  clear: 
that  the  symbols  under  which  the  principal  dogmas,  both  of  the 
eastern  and  western  idolatry  were  represented,  manifestly  point 
to  one  common  origin,  the  true  explanation  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  solid  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Heathens  borrowed  their  opinions  from  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  but  that  they  drew  them  from  the  same  common  source, 
namely,  from  the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  Creation  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  deluge,  as  that  knowledge  existed  among  man- 
kind botl)  before  and  after  the  time  of  Moses.  All  that  was 
true  in  the  tradition  of  mankind,  at  that  age,  has  been  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch;  we  find  the  same  truths  in  Sanconiathon,  in 
Berosus,  in  Manetho,  and  in  the  symbols  of  heathen  superstition; 
but  dressed  out  in  fables,  and  mixed  with  various  fantastical  ad- 
ditions. Supposing  the  Mosaic  account  to  be  correct,  this  is 
precisely  what  might  have  been  anticipated ;  the  supposition  po- 
pularly received,  that  the  heathens   borrowed   their  knowledije 
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from  the  Jews,  or  even  were  instructed  in  it  by  the  Patriarchs,  is 
not  only  attended  with  historical  difficulty,  but  would  remove  one 
of  the  very  strongest  possible  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  what 
Moses  has  written;  inasmuch  as  in  proving  the  truth  of  his  his- 
tory, it  is  better  to  suppose  that  he  was  merely  prevented  by 
God  from  falling  into  error,  than  that  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  related  was  directly  communicated  to  him  by  inspi- 
ration; seeing  that  he  has  conveyed  to  us  no  information  con- 
cerning the  history  of  our  first  parents  and  of  the  deluge,  which 
might  not  have  been  preserved  in  tradition,  nor  which  probably 
Mould  not  have  been  so  preserved,  supposing  the  facts  to  be  really 
true.  From  Adam  to  Noah,  there  was  but  one  man,  namely 
Methuselah,  who  was  contemporary  with  both;  from  Noah  to 
Abraham,  only  one,  namely  Shem,  who  saw  them  both;  from 
Abraham  to  Joseph,  there  is  but  one  man,  namely  Isaac,  Joseph's 
grandfather;  and  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  might  have  con- 
versed with  Joseph.*' 

Supposing  therefore  the  Mosaic  History  to  be  genuine,  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  explain  how  the  truths  which  he  has  communi- 
cated to  us  came  so  long  to  be  preserved  in  tradition,  but  how 
they  came  so  soon  to  be  depraved.  With  respect  to  the  history 
of  the  deluge,  there  is  not  a  single  particular  set  down  by  Moses, 
but  may  be  found  adumbrated  under  some  idolatrous  symbol  or 
other;  and  indeed  the  fragment  of  Berosus  preserved  in  Eusebius, 
and  the  tract  of  Lucian  concerning  the  "  Syrian  Goddess,"  especi- 
ally the  latter,  contain  decisive  evidence  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
heathens  on  every  point  connected  with  the  history  of  Noah  and 
his  family.  The  traces  which  remain  of  ante-diluvian  tradition 
are  fewer  and  more  uncertain;  but  they  are  sufficient  for  verifying 
the  account  which  Moses  has  delivered.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
division  of  time,  both  with  respect  to  the  days  of  the  week^  and 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  the  supposed  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day,  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  of  a  great  variety 
of  co-incidencies  between  the  mythological  cosmogonies  and  the 
true  history  of  the  creation : — the  symbolical  worship  of  the  ser- 
pent alone,  which  obtained  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  is 
a  fact  which  stands  prominently  forward.  If  the  reader  wishes 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  subject,  he  may  turn  to  Eusebius  (Pr^ep. 
Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  10.)  where  he  will  find  the  reasons,  stated  at 
large,  which  the  ancient  sages  gave  for  this  apparently  unaccount- 
able superstition.  But  whatever  difficulty  they  may  have  had  in 
explaining  the  meaning  of  this  strange  worship,  we  need  have 
none,  if  we  may  believe  Faber,  who  tells  us  (vol.  i.  442.)  on  the 

*  Allix,  Reflexions  ou  Scripture,  p.  i.  cxvii. 
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nuthoilty  of  aiuiciit  writers  whom  lie  quotes,  that  "  Hercules  was 
sometiiiies  represented  in  the  act  of  contending  with  a  serpent, 
whose  luad  was  placed  under  his  heel ;"  he  adds  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, that  the  serpent  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
•^narded  the  golden  iVuit  in  the  Garden  of  Hesperides.  Two  sculp- 
tured figures,  he  also  tells  us,  are  yet  extant  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Pagoilas,  the  former  of  which  represents  Chrishna,  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnou,  trampling  on  the  crushed  head  of  a  serpent;  while  in 
the  other,  the  poisonous  reptile  is  exhibited  encircling  the  deity 
in  its  folds,  and  biting  his  heel. 

It  it  evident,  then,  we  think,  that  the  history  of  the  Fall  was 
preserved  alive  in  the  tradition  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  ; 
but  we  are  acquainted  with  no  passage  in  any  writer  of  remote 
antiquity,  nor  with  any  mythological  symbol  of  any  kind,  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  belief  and  expectation  of  a 
"  Deliverer"  was  preserved  among  the  Heathens.  The  expecta- 
tion of  a  King  that  was  to  arise  in  the  east,  to  which  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  allude,  as  existing  about  the  time  when  Christ  was 
born,  has  always  seemed  to  us,  as  owing  its  origin  entirely  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  every  part  of  the  world,  in  the  time 
preceding  Christianity,  and  to  the  consequent  knowledge  of  their 
prophecies,  which  was  by  this  means  spread  among  mankind.  Had 
this  opinion  been  part  of  the  tradition  of  mankind,  at  the  period  when 
our  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  other  parts  of  ante-diluvian 
tradition  is  found,  it  might  have  been  conjectured  that  some  clear 
hints  of  it  would  have  been  traceable  either  in  the  writings  or  in 
the  worship  of  the  early  heathens.  This  no  writer,  hitherto,  has 
pretended  to  have  discovered ;  we  are  able  to  trace  the  delivery 
of  the  promise  to  mankind,  among  the  superstitions  of  every  na- 
tion of  antiquity;  but  the  true  sense  of  it  was  preserved  only 
among  the  Jews,  and  by  them  not  fully  understood,  until  subse- 
quent communications  from  God  had  rendered  the  original  pro- 
phecy intelligible. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  state  of  the  question, 
as  it  was  before  this  work  of  Mr.  Nolan's  appeared.  His  object 
IS  to  show  tliat  the  know  ledge  of  a  Deliverer  existed  among  man- 
kind from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  fact  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  heathens,  both  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  This  belief,  he  thinks,  was  the  foundation  of  the  wor- 
ship that  was  paid  to  one  of  the  principal  deities  among  the 
Assyrians;  it  afterwards  spread,  he  says, into  Egypt  and  Phenlcia, 
and  finally  constituted  the  worship  that  was  paid  to  Mercury 
among  the  western  nations  of  the  world. 

Abstractedly,  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  or  paradoxical 
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in  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Nolan  maintains;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  to  which  we  should  very  readily  yield  our  belief  on  any 
reasonable  evidence  ;  and  though  we  do  not  think  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  importance,  viewed  as  a  theological  point,  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong,  yet  we  confess  that  we  opened  his  book  with  every  dis- 
position to  embrace  his  opinion.  The  proof  of  it  would  have 
given  a  neatness  and  completeness  to  the  argument,  from  tradi- 
tion in  confirmation  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  which,  though  not 
at  all  necessary  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
would  yet  seem  to  be  gratifying  to  the  imagination. 

But  it  is  in  literature  as  in  war:  a  man  may  sometimes  deserve 
victory  who  is  not  able  to  command  it.     If  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  mere  learning  to  establish  the  point  which  Mr.  Nolan 
labours,  or  if  logical  conclusions  could  be  made  good  by  strenu- 
pusness  of  argument,  his  success  would  certainly  have  been  con- 
spicuous.    As  it  is,  the  only  conviction  which  we  have  obtained 
from  a  very  attentive  perusal  of  his  work,  is  great  respect  for  the 
extensive  reading  which  it  displays ;  our  belief  in  the  proposition 
which  he  has  maintained  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  such  stores 
of  erudition,  is  not  at  all  advanced;  and  we  can  very  truly  say  that 
we  are  sorry  for  it.     It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  analyze  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Nolan,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  place  it  before  our 
readers  as  intelligibly  as  we  can. 

We  are  told  that  in  some  mountains  of  the  east,  not  far  from 
Babylon,  a  sect  exists,  known  to  the  orientalists  under  the  name 
of  Sabaists,  who  trace  their  religion  up  to  the  patriarch  Seth,  and 
whom  therefore  Mr.  Nolan  calls  Sethites.  The  name  of  Sabaists, 
or  Sabians,  they  profess  to  derive  from  Sabi,  the  son  of  Enoch; 
but  the  object  of  their  more  peculiar  veneration  is  the  first-men- 
tioned patriarch,  whose  writings,  Mr.  Nolan  tells  us,  (he  does  not 
say  on,what  authority,)  they  still  profess  to  retain.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity,  but  hold  this  belief  in 
conjunction  with  such  a  variety  of  impure  practices  and  absurd 
tenets,  as  excludes  them  from  being  numbered  among  Christians  ; 
they  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  same  with  a  sect  of  Heretics 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  under  the  name  of  Sethians,  who  classes 
them  in  the  same  division  with  two  other  sects  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, such  as  the  Cainites  and  Ophites,  an  account  of  whom  is 
given  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  Pseudisigraphus. 

These  Sethians,  or  Sethites,  Mr.  Nolan  labours  to  identify 
with  the  ancient  Sabasans,  described  by  Maimonides,  whose  sup- 
posed descendants  are  spoken  of,  at  great  length,  by  Hyde,  in  his 
Hist.  Vet.  Pers.  Presuming  this  identity  to  be  established,  he 
next  endeavours  to  show  that  the  tradition  of  a  Deliverer  has  ex- 
isted among  these  people,  from  the  very  remotest  antiquity,  even 
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from  bfforo  tlio  days  of  Moses.  The  proof  of  this  position  he 
draws  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  The  Apostle  speaks  of 
thoso  "  who  have  gone  into  the  xcay  of  Cain,  and  rangreedi/i/  after 
the  error  of  Balaam"  By  these  last,  Mr.  Nolan  thinks  that  an 
e\i(lent  alliisioii  is  made  to  the  Sethites;  but  a  still  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Epistle  is  that  where  St.  Jude  quotes  a  prophecy 
of  Enoch,  foretelling  the  "  coining  of  the  Lord  to  Judgment."  It  is 
certain, he  says,  that  Enoch  was  numbered,  by  the  Sethites,  among 
the  founders  of  their  sect,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
this  pro[)hecy  was  to  be  found  among  their  sacred  books.  More- 
over, since  the  authenticity  of  the  prophecy  is  admitted  by  an  in- 
spired Apostle,  who  uses  it  as  an  authority,  of  course  it  must  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  antiquity..  It  was  therefore  known  to 
Balaam,  and  to  the  Sethites  of  his  day,  who  lived  in  Assyria,  of 
M'hich  country  Balaam  was  a  native.  All  these  several  points  Mr. 
Nolan  enlarges  upon  at  some  length ;  and  having  thus  laid  his 
foundation,  he  proceeds  to  build  up  his  hypothesis  by  arguments 
of  a  more  direct  kind.  These  are  chiefly  drawn  from  a  new  ver- 
sion w  hich  he  proposes  of  some  expressions  in  Balaam's  celebrated 
prophecy  (Numb,  xxiii.);  but  before  we  proceed  to  an  examina- 
tion of  this  part  of  his  proofs,  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to 
direct  our  consideration,  flrst,  to  the  several  positions  laid  down 
bv  him  as  preliminary  facts :  when  we  shall  see  the  difficulties 
Avith  which  these  are  encumbered,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of  his  after  opinions.  We  are 
ready  to  do  full  justice  to  the  learning  and  ability  which  Mr.  Nolan 
has  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  his  proofs; 
but  we  doubt  extremely  whether  they  amount  to  that  absolute 
demonstration  which  he  seems  to  suppose. 

The  first  point  which  he  lays  down,  but  which  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  he  has  established,  is,  that  the  Sethites  of  whom 
Epiphanius  speaks  are  the  same  as  the  Sabagans  of  whom  Mai- 
monides  tells  us.  There  is  no  allusion  to  such  an  opinion  in  the 
account  given  of  them  by  Epiphanius;  and  by  Tertullian  they 
aie  expressly  designated  as  Judaismi  hareticos.  In  the  Codex 
Pseudisigraphus  of  Fabricius,  vol.  i.  xlviii.,  we  have  a  brief  his- 
tory of  their  chief  opinions,  from  which  we  should  certainly  have 
drawn  this  last  conclusion;  indeed  the  summary  which  Mr.  Nolan 
hiniself  gives  us  of  their  doctrines,  as  explained  by  Hyde,  from  the 
writings  of  their  supposed  descendants  in  the  present  day,  appears 
to  us,  as  clearly  pointing  to  a  Jewish  origin.  Again,  if  we  look 
to  Maimonides,  there  is  still  the  same  absence  of  all  evidence  in 
support  of  our  author's  opinion.  We  are  told  (Mor.  Nevochim, 
pars  iii.  xxxix.)  that  it  is  well  known  that  Abraham  was  educated 
among  the  Zabaeans,  qnce  gens  totum  terrarum  orhem  impleverat, 
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and  not  any  particular  spot  in  Assyria,  as  Mr.  Nolan  appears  to 
intimate.  They  worshipped  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  and  the 
Stars,  according  to  this  learned  Jew;  and  with  respect  to  any 
opinions  which  they  may  afterwards  have  adopted,  any  one  may 
see,  says  he,  "  qui  leviier  tantum  et  superjicialiter  rem  consideret, 
coujicta  esse  ab  illis  postea  quam  lex  nostra  gentibus  inno- 
TUIT."  But  neither  in  his  account  of  their  present  or  original 
opinions,  does  Maimonides  use  any  word  which  would  lead  us  to 
identify  them  with  the  Sethites.  In  his  tract  upon  "  Idolatry,"  of 
which  Vossius,  at  the  end  of  his  learned  book  de  Idolatria,  has 
given  us  a  translation,  the  origin  of  the  Sabaean  heresy  is  directly 
ascribed  by  Maimonides,  not  only  to  the  times  of  Enoch,  but  even 
to  Enoch  himself:  ipse  etiam  Enos  inter  errantes  erat.  Further 
we  must  observe,  that  the  Apostle  St.  Jude  speaks  of  the  Cainites, 
and  of  those  who  had  gone  into  the  "  errors  of  Balaam,"  but  he 
says  nothing  of  the  Sethites  mentioned  by  Epiphanius.  Whether 
these  last  are  to  be  understood  by  those  who  fell  into  "  the  errors 
of  Balaam,"  is  the  point  to  be  proved;  but  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  fact,  nor  does  our  author  adduce  any,  by  which  such  an 
opinion  can  be  shoM'n  to  have  any  solid  foundation.  With  respect 
to  the  modern  Sethites,  even  supposing  them,  as  we  do,  to  be  a 
remnant  of  an  ancient  sect,  whatever  evidence  there  is  upon  this 
point  goes  to  prove  that  they  were  Jewish,  and  not  patriarchal 
heretics ;  as  to  their  own  declarations  on  the  subject,  be  they  what 
they  may,  we  should  regard  them  as  of  little  value;  and  looking  at 
their  doctrines,  we  agree  with  Tertullian  and  Maimonides  in  think- 
ing that  they  are  mere  corruptions  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Thus 
much  with  respect  to  our  opinion  of  the  proof  on  which  the  sup- 
position of  Balaam  having  been  a  Sethite  is  founded,  and  which 
afterwards  is  made  so  important  a  link  in  Mr.  Nolan's  reasoning  : 
we  do  not  say  that  the  son  of  Beor  was  or  was  not  a  Sethite,  but 
merely  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  such  a  supposition. 

With  respect  to  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  quoted  by  St.  Jude, 
and  from  which  Mr.  Nolan  thinks  that  the  knowledge  of  a  "  De- 
liverer" must  necessarily  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Sabseans  : 
even  supposing  that  the  use  made  of  this  prophecy  by  the  Apostle 
proves  that  he  himself  believed  it  to  be  genuine,  and  that  this 
opinion  of  the  Apostle's  necessarily  involves  the  fact  of  its  being 
so,  still  it  remains  to  be  proved,  both  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
preserved  among  the  Sethites,  (of  whom  no  mention  is  made  by 
the  Apostle,)  and  also  that  the  Sethites  of  Epiphanius  and  the 
ancient  Saba-ans  are  the  same.  When  St.  Paul  (Titus,  i.  12.) 
tells  the  Cretans  that  "  one  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their 
oivn,"  calls  them  "  liars  and  evil  beasts,"  no  one  supposes  that  the 
Apostle  is  to  be  understood  as  attributing  a  divine  character  to 
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i\\c  writings  of  Calliniaclius  or  Epinienides,  or  whomsoever  the 
writer  niav  be  whose  words  are  quoted ;  but  merely  that  the 
Apostle  was  lighting  the  Cretans  with  their  own  weapons.  There 
is  certainly  some  ditliculty  in  putting  this  construction  upon  the 
argument  of  St.  Jude;  but  if  the  prophecy  which  he  quotes  be- 
longed to  the  book  of  Knoch,  of  which  some  large  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Syncellus,  and  which  is  still  supposed  to  be 
preserved  among  the  Jews,  by  one  of  whom  it  is  quoted  with  praise, 
(Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseud,  supra,)  it  would  be  quite  evident  that  the 
Apostle  was  only  employing  it  as  an  argumentum  ad  homineiii 
against  the  particular  persons  to  whom  he  writes,  and  not  as  a  de- 
monstrative argument.  If  this  last  supposition  be  thought,  never- 
theless, not  to  agree  with  the  Apostle's  manner  of  expressing"  him- 
self, in  that  case  we  should  agree  with  VVolfius,  that  the  Apostle 
was  quoting,  not  from  any  actual  book,  but  merely  from  the  au- 
thority of  a  tradition,  which,  however,  there  is  not  any  evidence 
for  assigning  to  an  Assyrian  origin.  The  whole  dependence  of 
Mr.  Nolan's  argument  rests  upon  the  words  "  error  of  Balaam," 
which,  if  we  refer  to  his  supposed  Sabaean  heresy,  and  not  to  his 
cupidity,  will  leave  us  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
"for  reward,^'  (avri  th  /joio-^k,)  which  immediately  follows.  The 
**  error  of  Balaam  for  reward"  is  the  same,  we  imagine,  as  the 
"  way  of  Balaam,"  which  Peter  speaks  of,  "  who  loved  the  ivages 
of  iDirigltteousness." — (2  Pet.  ii.  15.)  We  do  not  wish  to  press 
our  objection  to  Mr.  Nolan's  opinions  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
farther  than  the  spirit  of  fair  criticism  will  justify;  but  when  he 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  in  St.  Jude,  "  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  rested  on  the  posterity  of  Seth,"  (by  which  word 
we  presume  he  means  to  include  others  besides  Enoch,)  and  that 
this  is  "  not  merely  a  supposition  resting  on  probability,  but  a 
fact  supported  by  inspired  authority  of  one  of  the  apostolical 
writers,"  (p.  33);  when  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  quote,  as  con- 
nected with  this  position,  passages  from  the  fragments  preserved 
by  Syncellus,  we  certainly  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  exercise 
some  circumspection.  "  Tot  enim  in  illis,"  said  Joseph  Scaliger, 
speaking  of  these  fragments,  which  he  himself  first  brought  to 
light — "  tot  enim  in  illis  quorum  piget,  tcedet,  pudetque  ut  nisi 
scirem  Judccorum  esse  mentiri,  neque  nunc  eos  illas  nugas  desiuere 
posse,  ne  digna  quidem  censuissem  qua  legerentur."  More  wretched 
stuff,  than  they  are,  indeed,  cannot  be  conceived. 

Having  thus  stated  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  way  ot  Mr.  Nolan's  preliminary  propositions,  we  now  come 
to  consider  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  he  adduces  in  sup- 
port of  the  preceding  hypothesis.  As  the  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  premises  which  he  has  heretofore   been  laying  down, 
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and  his  final  proof  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrives,  is  drawn 
from  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
his  account  of  this  remarkable  person.  We  shall  omit  the  notes, 
which  are  long  and  abstruse,  merely  obsterving  that  they  are  full 
of  learning  and  research,  and  sufficiently  warrant  all  the  several 
points  in  the  history  of  Balaam,  which  the  author  brings  for- 
ward. 

"  The  fortieth  year  had  nearly  expired,  after  the  Israelites  had  taken 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  they  had  reached  their  last  encampment 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  when  Balak  invited  Balaam  from  Syria,  by  a  spe- 
cial deputation  of  his  nobles,  to  oppose  the  new  invaders  with  his  en- 
chantments. Of  the  occupation  or  countiy  of  the  seer,  w^hose  assistance 
the  King  of  Moab  required,  there  can  be  Mttle  room  for  dispute,  what- 
ever difficulties  have  been  raised  on  the  subject  by  those  who  have  inves- 
tigated his  history,  or  expounded  his  prediction. 

"  Balaam  is  termed  by  his  contemporary,  INIoses,  '  the  son  of  Beor  of 
Pethor  of  Mesopotat»ia ;'  or,  '  Syria  between  the  two  rivers;'  in  which 
designation  he  is  at  once  identified  as  a  native  Assyrian.  Had  we  been 
at  any  loss  to  ascertain  the  country  of  the  seer  of  Pethor,  thus  clearly  de- 
fined by  its  natural  boundaries,  some  light  might  be  attained  in  disco- 
vering its  site,  from  his  own  representation  in  declaring,  that  '  the  King 
of  Moab  brought  him  from  Sj/ria,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east.' 
The  plains  of  Mesopotamia  are  overlooked  by  the  Cordyasan  mountains ; 
and  both  the  elevated  and  plain  country  were  inhabited  by  Sabians, 
whose  tenets  Balaam  was  instrumental  in  propagating  among  the  Israel- 
ites. His  country  should  be,  however,  rather  sought  near  the  upper 
Chaldea,  which  was  also  mountainous,  and  was  situated  to  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  is  equally  represented,  by  the  oriental  traditions^  as 
infested  by  the  Sabian  superstitions.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  region,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  place  some  schools  of  the  Chaldee  diviners,  to 
one  of  which  they  ascribe  a  name,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Pe- 
thor, whence  Balaam  was  designated,  with  less  violence  to  orthography 
than  has  been  offered  to  many  oriental  terms,  avowedly  transmitted  to  us 
by  these  writers. 

"  In  deterraing  the  profession  of  Balaam,  there  exists  as  little  room 
for  doubt,  as  in  ascertaining  his  country.  He  is  designated  in  Scripture 
as  '  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  the  soothsayer,'  or  diviner.  The  Chaldean 
sages  have  been  divided,  by  the  writer  who  has  most  accurately  described 
them,  into  four  kinds  ;  of  whom  the  second  addicted  themselves  to  the 
arts  of  divination ;  recourse  being  had  to  astrology  and  augury,  to  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  futurity.  From  an  acquired  proficiency  in  these  arts, 
we  have  authority  from  Scripture  to  suppose,  that  Balaam  obtained  the 
repute,  and  acquired  the  appellation,  of  a  diviner. 

"  Nor  can  his  claims  to  a  higher  or  prophetical  character,  previously 
to  his  entering  on  his  mission  to  Moab,  be  supported  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, although  he  has  been  termed  '  a  prophet'  by  the  Apostle.  In  recon- 
ciling this  title  with  his  designation  as  '  a  diviner,'  it  is  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  that  it  has  been  catachrestically  applied,  as  by  another  apostle, 
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from  boinir  coiiinioiily  conferred  on  the  Chaldean  seers  by  the  orien- 
talists. \Vith  that  sacred  character  the  Mcsopotamian  diviner  became 
invested,  from  the  time  tliat  he  uttered  the  remarkable  prophecy,  which 
lie  delivered  to  Balak.  On  that  occasion  the  Scripture  accordingly  de- 
scribes the  influence  by  which  he  was  moved,  in  terms  that  are  only  ap- 
])licable  to  those  who  were  divinely  inspired,  and  who  possessed  the  pro- 
i)hetical  vision.  That  he  was  then  visited  by  an  afllation  of  the  divinity, 
to  which  he  had  been  previously  a  stranger,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
influence  which  it  possessed  in  inducing  him  to  renounce  his  delusive 
art:  '  be  went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for  enchantments,'  or 
augury. 

"  The  wisdom  of  selecting  a  seer,  from  the  country  of  diviners,  to  fill 
the  high  oflice  on  which  Balaam  was  deputed,  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
without  any  laboured  illustration :  his  mission  derived  advantages  from  his 
fame  as  a  soothsayer,  which  it  could  scarcely  have  acquired  from  his 
character  as  a  prophet.  Had  it  secured  no  other  object  than  to  give  the 
Israelites  the  assurance  of  a  diviner,  and  one  the  most  highly  reputed  in 
his  art,  '  that  there  was  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  any  divi- 
nation against  Israel,'  in  attaining  this  end,  its  wisdom  had  been  obvi- 
ous. On  the  nations  existing  out  of  the  Jewish  pale  to  whom  the  pre- 
diction of  Balaam  was  addressed,  and  for  whom  it  was  principally 
intended,  its  operation  was  of  more  obvious  importance.  From  them  a 
more  ready  assent  was  obtained  to  the  truths,  which  Balaam  was  instru- 
mental in  revealing,  in  consequence  of  their  being  delivered  by  one  of 
their  compatriots,  whose  fame  must  have  been  generally  difl^used,  as  it 
extended  from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab.  In  the  temporary  conversion  of 
so  reputed  a  seer,  and  the  public  renunciation  of  his  errors,  before  the 
assembled  nobles  of  Midian  and  Moab,  a  salutary  lesson  was  inculcated 
before  those  nations,  upon  whose  superstition  the  delusive  art  which  he 
practised  had  exercised  a  tyrannous  and  degrading  influence.''  — p.  35. 

Having  thus  put  his  reader  in  possession  of  all  the  particulars 
that  can  be  collected  concerning  the  person  of  Balaam,  Mr. 
Nolan  next  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  his  celebrated  pro- 
phecy. He  first  puts  it  into  the  Samaritan  character,  in  which 
it  was  written  originally,  and  then  gives  us  what  he  considers  as 
the  true  translation. 

"  The  saw  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 
And  the  saw  of  the  man  whose  eye  is  closed  ; 
The  saw  of  him  who  heard  the  Word  of  God, 
And  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Highest  j 
Who  beheld  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  [entranced]  and  being  illumined  in  sight. 
I  shall  see  Him,  but  not  now  ; 
1  shall  behold  Him,  but  not  near. 
A  star  shall  proceed  out  of  Jacob, 
A  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
And  shall  break  the  Termini  of  Moab 
And  destroy  all  the  Selhites:' —\>.  47. 
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The  remainder  of  the  prophecy,  in  which  the  Prophet  denounces 
the  destruction  of  Moab,  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Nolan ;  but  as  Ave 
do  not  mean  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  his  interpretation  of  this 
part  of  the  prophecy,  in  which^  according  to  our  author,  it  is  the 
Assyrians,  and  not  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  predicted  as  the 
future  conquerors  of  Balak's  territory — an  opinion,  we  believe, 
in  which  he  is  entirely  singular, — we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  those  parts  of  his  argument  which  appear  to  us  as  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  his  conclusion ;  in  which  point  of  view  the 
two  concluding  lines  of  his  translation  will  require  to  be  particu- 
larly examined. 

The  common  translation  is,  "  There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the 
corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth," — (Numb. 
xxiv.  17.)  Mr.  Nolan  translates  the  passage,  and  "  shall  break 
the  Termini  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  Set/iites."  We  shall 
have  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  merits  of  his  translation  here- 
after, but  first  of  all  we  must  explain  the  connexion  which  it 
holds  with  the  chain  of  his  general  argument. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Nolan  is  of  opinion  "  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  rested  upon  the  posterity  of  Seth;"  and  that 
they  had  among  them  an  authentic  book  of  Enoch,  in  which  "  the 
co?ning  of  the  Lord  to  judgment"  was  distinctly  prophesied.  If, 
then,  the  posterity  of  Seth,  or  the  Sethites,  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius,  were  the  same  as  the  Sabaeans  of  whom  Maimonides 
speaks,  ainong  whom  Abraham  was  educated,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Nolan,  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  of  which 
Balaam  was  a  native,  as  we  have  just  now-seen,  then  the  know- 
ledge of  a  "  Great  Deliverer,"  he  argues,  existed  among  the  As- 
syrians. But  his  proof  does  not  rest  here ;  among  the  gods  of 
the  Assyrians,  Isaiah  mentions  Nebo,  in  conjunction  with  Bel. 
Now  Nebo,  we  are  told,  was  the  same  as  Mercury ;  but  Mer- 
cury was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  Terminus ;  when  the  Pro- 
phet, therefore,  says  "  he  shall  break  the  Termini  of  Moab,"  he 
is  to  be  understood,  says  Mr.  Nolan,  as  speaking  of  the  idolatrous 
images  of  Nebo,  who  was  worshipped  under  that  form.  The 
question  then  is,  who  was  Nebo  ?  The  name  Nebo,  he  proceeds 
to  tell  us,  means  "  The  Prophesied,"  in  other  words,  the  "  Great 
Deliverer,"  who,  as  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  informed  the  Seth- 
ites, "  was  to  come  to  execute  judgment,  with  ten  thousand  of 
his  saints." 

We  pay  a  most  willing  tribute  of  praise  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
argument  by  which  this  conclusion  is  attempted  to  be  established, 
and  would  very  gladly  acquiesce  in  its  truth,  if  it  had  been  at  all 
borne  out  by  the  evidence;    but,  we  fear,  there  are  few  of  the 
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steps  in  the  whole  reasoning  which  will  bear  the  test  of  exauiina- 

We  do  not  pretend  to  oppose  our  opinion  to  that  of  Mr. 
Nolan  on  a  mere  point  of  Hebrew  criticism;  but  we  have  no 
theory  to  maintain,  and  he  has, — a  disadvantage  on  his  part  which 
certainly  thminishes  our  confidence  in  iiis  judgment  in  the  parti- 
cular case  before  us.  He  translates  the  words  which  in  our 
Bible  are  given  "  the  children  of  Sheth,"  by  the  apparently  equi- 
valent expression  "  Sethites."  In  support  of  this  deviation  he 
does  not  say  that  there  is  only  one  word  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  that 
our  translators  have  committed  a  mistake;  but  he  tells  us,  that 
for  the  same  reason  that  "  sons  of  Israel"  means  "  Israelites,"  so 
also  "  sons  of  Seth"  is  synonymous  with  "  Sethites."  But  if  there 
be  no  greater  difference,  in  the  meaning  which  he  wishes  us  to 
attach  to  the  word  "  Sethites"  and  the  phrase  "  sons  of  Sheth," 
than  there  is  between  the  word  "  Israelites"  and  "  sons  of  Israel," 
why,  we  will  ask,  did  Mr.  Nolan  think  it  necessary  to  change  the 
received  translation  ?  This  last  is  not  only  indisputably  a  literal 
translation,  but  is  borne  out  by  the  Septuagint,  and  by  every  com- 
mentator without  exception.  His  translation  may,  indeed,  be 
also  right  in  words ;  but  when  we  know  that  under  the  name 
Sethites  the  idea  to  be  slipped  in  is,  not  "  sous  of  Sheth,"  but 
"  worshippers  of  Sheth,"  we  think  our  readers  will  pause  before 
they  agree  with  our  author,  at  least  in  the  present  case,  that 
nty  »J1,  literally  "  children  of  Sheth,"  means  Sethites.  It  is  in- 
deed evident  that  Mr.  Nolan  was  himself  not  quite  unaware  of 
the  concealed  sophism  couched  under  his  proposed  interpretation, 
for  at  p.  98  he  tells  us,  that  the  Prophet  could  not  *'  be  under- 
stood literally,  as  including  all  the  posterity  of  Seth,"  (as  all  the 
posterity,  however,  of  Israel  were  included  under  the  word  Israel- 
ites,) for  that  in  this  case  he  would  have  "  proscribed  the  Re- 
deemer himself,"  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Patriarch.  No 
doubt  he  was,  as  are  all  mankind  through  Noah ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  every  interpreter,  without  any  exception  we  believe, 
has  always  understood  the  passage  to  be  equivalent  to  "  all  the 
sons  of  Adam."  The  reader  has  only  to  take  down  the  Critici 
Sacri,  and  he  will  soon  be  satisfied  how  little  reason  there  is  for 
adopting  any  other  interpretation.  Let  us  now  examine  the  rea- 
soning by  which  Mr.  Nolan  endeavours  to  persuade  us  that  the 
words  of  the  prophecy,  which  in  our  translation  are  rendered 
"  corners  of  Moab,"  ought  properly  to  have  been  translated 
"  Termini  of  Moab." 

After  premising  that  the  hills  on  M'hich  Balak  directed  Balaam 
to  sacrifice  were  consecrated,   probably,  to   the  Assyrian  idols, 
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Peor  and  Nebo,  and  that  on  this  last  mountain  a  temple  was 
erected  to  Chemosh,  another  of  the  Moabitish  deities,  he  tells  us, 

"  that  as  an  identity  is  admitted  between  Peor  and  Chemosh,  and  as 
Nebo  is  also  allowed  to  have  partaken  of  the  common  Fesemblance  in 
which  they  agreed,  we  cannot  greatly  err  in  supposing  that  these  idols, 
if  not  of  the  same  kind,  were  at  least  distinguished  by  the  same  em- 
blems."— p.  89. 

For  this  opinion  Mr.  Nolan  has  the  authority  of  Selden,  so  far 
as  the  identity  of  Peor  and  Chemosh  is  concerned ;  and  we  think, 
he  has  probability  on  his  side  in  saying  that  Baal-Peor  and  Pri- 
apus  are  the  same.     On  what  ground  he  determines  that  Nebo 
is  the  same  as  Mercury  in  particular,  rather  than  Apollo  or  Hei'~ 
cules,  or  any  other  heathen  god,  we  must  confess,  we  are  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  understand.    He  produces  the  authority  of  Hyde, 
not.inPeritsol.Synt.  Dissert,  t.i.  p.  53.,  to  show  that  Mercury  was 
the  same  as  Baal-Peor,  but  none  whatever,  that  we  are  able  to 
see,  for  supposing  him  to  have  been  Nebo,  except  that  "  Priapus 
and  Mercury  were  both  represented  in  the  form  of  a  Terminus" 
(p. 90) ;  which  indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Faber,  Pagan  Idol.  vol.  ii. 
p.  377 — 388,  was  symbolical  of  other  gods  as  well  as  those  here 
mentioned.     Jupiter  Terminalis  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  be  the 
god  Terminus,  to  whom  Numa  dedicated  land-marks;  and  Her- 
cules Terminus  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  one  of  the  Gallic  dei- 
ties.    We  have  made  these  observations  merely  to  show  the  great 
uncertainty  which  must  necessarily  hang  over  all  conclusions  that 
depend  upon  mythological  symbols ;  but  as  the  subject  is  before 
us,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  remarks  that  will  further 
illustrate  this  part  of  Mr.  Nolan's  argument. 

Every  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  works 
of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  history  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy, is  familiar  with  discussions  upon  the  origin  of  stone-worship 
among  the  heathens.     Of  its  antiquity  there  is  no  doubt;  it  is 
directly  alluded  to  in  the  Phenician  history  of  Sanconiathon,  and 
traces  of  it  may  be  found,  in  abundance,  in  the  worship  of  both 
the  Greeks  and   Romans,  as  well  as  of  the  Egyptians.     These 
sacred  emblems,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  them,  (for  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  supposed  them  endowed  with  life,  Ai'^«j  sij^^/uxi^s,) 
were  called  Baithulia ;  a  name,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  derived 
from  Jacob's  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  18).      The  passage 
must  be  familiar  to  our  readers :  when  the  Patriarch  awoke  out 
of  his  vision  in  the  morning,  we  are  told  that  he  exclaimed,  "  How 
dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  no  other  than  the  House  of  God! 
And  he  rose  up,  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pilloiv,  and 
set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.     And  he 
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called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-er — which  hist  word  literally 
si«>uifics  llio  "  llcmso  of  Ciod." 

As  Sancoiiiathon  mentions  Betylos  as  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
Uranus,  it  may  perhaps  be  slightly  doubtful  whether  the  name 
IJailhulia  is  derived  from  Beth-el  or  from  the  Phenician  deity,  or, 
as  Mr.  Faber  thiidvs,  from  Bath-ila,  which  are  names  of  Buddlia. 
Tiie  best  authorities,  and  among  others  Bochart,  are  in  favour  of 
the  first  derivation  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  a  very  easy  explanation 
is  given,  we  think,  by  this  passage,  of  the  origin  of  the  worship 
paid  to  certain  supposed  sacied  stones  by  the  heathen.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  words  of  Jacob  (21,  22),  that  the  stone  was  set 
up  by  him  in  memorial  of  the  vow  which  he  then  made,  of  dedi- 
catintr  to  God  a  tenth  of  all  that  Providence  should  bless  him 
with.  Instances  of  the  same  custom,  m  after  tunes,  may  be 
found  in  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  and  Jos.  iv.  5,  xxiv.  26;  and  we  think 
that  in  Gen.  xii.  8,  we  trace  pretty  evidently  the  same  religious 
institution.  Jacob  says,  "  This  stone  which  I  have  set  up  for  a 
pillar  shall  be  GocVs  House ;"  (v.  22.)  an  expression  which  suffi- 
ciently marks  the  sacredness  of  such  consecrated  memorials  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Patriarch  :  it  not  only  accounts  for  the  name  Bethylos 
or  Bethylia,  for  the  woid  is  variously  written,  but  also  for  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  which  they  afterwards  became  the  object. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  Jacob  was  the  origi- 
nal institutor  of  this  peculiar  form  of  commemorating  religious 
covenants  and  transactions ;  nor,  consequently,  to  suppose  that 
such  monuments  were  not  numerous  among  the  descendants  of 
the  first  family  of  mankind.  But  the  reflection  which  we  wish  to 
draw  from  this  celebrated  passage  refers  to  another  point. 

Mr.  Nolan  evidently  thinks  that  the  worship  paid  to  the  Baithu- 
lia,  was  one  and  the  same  with  the  relioious  veneration  of  the  Ter- 
mmi  of  Mercury.  This  opinion  is,  we  believe,  very  commonly 
received,  but  we  own  that  we  entertain  many  doubts  upon  the 
subject.  The  reader  will  find  in  Witsius  (Egyptiacorum,  lib.  ii. 
c.  vii.  c.  XI.)  a  long  list  of  passages  extracted  from  various  ancient 
authors,  in  almost  every  one  of  which,  it  appears  that  the  Baithulia 
were  worshipped  not  as  symbols,  but  as  being  themselves  divine; 
and  m  not  one  are  they  supposed  to  have  any  relation  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Mercury  or  Priapus,  or  of  any  other  particular  deity  of 
the  Heathens.  If  from  Witsius  we  turn  to  Fabricius  Bib.  Gra^ca, 
lib.  1.  c.  XI.  we  find  a  variety  of  other  passages  from  ancient 
authors,  in  which  the  history  of  Hermes  and  of  the  hermata  or 
termini  is  fully  discussed;  and  in  every  one  of  these  we  find  that 
the  writers  whom  Fabricius  quotes  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  origin 
of  them  to  the  ancient  custom  of  inscribing  upon  stones  lavvs  and 
inventions,  and  whatever  facts  or  other  information  it  was  wished 
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to  hand  down  to  posterity.  In  tliis  way,  it  lias  been  said  that  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  the  history  of  primitive  antiquity  has  been 
preserved;  and  as  Hermes  (who  is  unquestionably  the  Thoth  of 
the  Egyptians,)  was  supposed  to  be  the  god  who  presided  over 
learning,  wherever  stones  or  pillars  having  inscriptions  on  them 
were  found,  of  which  the  real  authors  were  unknown,  they  were 
attributed,  by  the  popular  superstition,  to  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  or 
Mercury,  according  to  the  country  in  the  language  of  which  the 
inscriptions  were  written.  This  point  we  think  may  be  as  clearly 
demonstrated,  as  far  as  authority  will  reach,  as  any  fact  in  the 
whole  circle  of  our  knowledge  of  the  early  traditions  of  mankind. 
If  therefore  the  Baithulia  originated  in  the  patriarchal  custom  of 
which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  passages  from  the  Pentateuch 
above  quoted;  they  are,  we  think,  most  undoubtedly  entirely 
distinct  from  the  s-yjKoh  or  columnce  attributed  to  Mercury.  By 
the  "  Termini  of  Moab,"  however,  Mr,  Nolan  evidently  under- 
stands the  Baithulia,  that  is  to  say,  pillars,  such  as  were  erected 
by  Jacob;  owing  their  origin,  as  we  think,  to  a  corruption  of  the 
patriarchal  Religion,  and  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
hermata  of  Mercury;  on  which  supposition  his  translation  in- 
volves, in  our  opinion,  an  historical  difficulty,  and  one  of  which 
he  was  not  aware.  So  strong  indeed  is  our  feeling  of  this  diffi- 
culty, that  supposing  the  Hebrew  word  which  Mr.  Nolan  translates 
Termini,  really  to  signify  that  which  the  Romans  and  other  western 
nations  understood  by  the  expression,  we  should  at  once,  and 
even  for  no  other  reason,  doubt  whether  the  word  had  not  some 
sense  in  the  original,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  beeA  lost. 

But  we  are  not  driven  to  any  such  alternative:  a  very  slight 
inspection  of  our  author's  translation  will  satisfy  us  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  doubting  the  propriety  of  the  received  version  of 
the  passage. 

In  the  tirst  place  this  remark  is  obvious.  If  "  Nebo,  or  his  sub- 
stitute Mercury,  was  represented  by  a  plain  pillar,  consecrated  by  an 
unction  of  sacrifice,  the  common  appellation  of  which  was  Baithu- 
lia," p.  120,  and  that  it  is  to  a  pillar  of  this  sort  that  Balaam  alludes 
in  the  word  which  Mr.  Nolan  translates  "  Termini,"  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  word  a'yj.  which  we  find  in  Genesis,  xxvii,  18,  22, 

xxxi.  13,  XXXV.  14,  and  in  a  great  many  other  places  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  which  is  always  used  whenever  a  pillar  or  Baithulia  is  men- 
tioned, should  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17.be  written  ni^s,  angulus,  latus  ? 

Mr.  Nolan  admits  that  this  is  the  word  which  Balaam  employs, 
and  that  the  literal  meaning  of  it  is  given  in  our  received  version; 
why  then  is  it  to  be  translated  Terminus!  Schleusner  tells  us 
that  the  reason  why  the  Septuagint  writers,  who  are  followed  by 
NO.  II. — APR.  1827.  H  H 
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most  inloipreteis,  translate  it,T«?  upxny^?  MwajS,  princes  of  Moab, 
is,  neinpe  aiignlns  exterior  (cdificii,  quia  in  utrumvis  (atiis  prospectus 
patet,  a'dijicinni  continct,  pro  principe,  rege  vel  magnate  snmi- 
tnr."  Tliis  reasoning  Mr.  Nolan  treats  with  disrespect,  approach- 
ing to  disdain  :  "  the  commentators,"  he  says,  "  are  reduced  to  sad 
straining  to  extract  the  sense  of  princes  from  the  Hebrew  word," 
whi<li,  as  he  fully  admits,  "  according  to  the  literal  rendering  of 
the  English  signifies  "  corners."  He  does  not,  however,  aftect 
to  say,  that  any  instances  can  be  produced  of  the  meaning  which 
he  has  alhxed,  nor  that  it  has  any  foundation  in  the  Hebrew  root. 
A  (lifforent  sense  from  his  he  tells  us,  "  is  adopted  not  only  in  the 
Chaldoe"  i)ut  "  in  the  Latin;"  the  "  Syriac  also  offers  a  different 
sense,"  as  likewise  "  the  Samaritan."  The  "  Arabic  renders  it, 
regions,"  which  is  also  the  sense  given  to  it  by  "  Symmachus."  The 
Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  also  all  the  modern  versions/'  agree 
in  thinking  differently  from  our  author.  All  this  he  admits; 
the  only  authority  in  his  favour  being  that  of  Pagnini;  "  who 
appears  to  me,"  he  says,  "  to  have  expressed  more  accurately  than 
any  of  the  translators  the  meaning  of  this  curious  passage."  We 
think  our  readers  will  smile,  at  what  Mr.  Nolan  seems  to  think 
an  a})})roximation  to  his  "  Termini  of  Moab  :"  et  transfigo  ter- 
minos  Moab,"  says  Pagnini;  and  we  are  to  understand,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  o)ili/  difference  between  these  translations 
consists  in  the  slight  orthographical  variety  of  spelling  the  same 
woril  with  a  capital  in  our  author's  translation,  which  Pagnini 
spells  with  a  small  initial.  If  Pagnini's  translation  be  not  ex- 
actly the  snme  as  that  of  Mr.  Nolan's,  it  is  not  nearer  to  it  than 
the  received  version ;  for  "  borders  of  Moab"  has  at  least  as  little 
relation  to  stone  columns,  "  as  corners  of  Moab." 

It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  reasons  for  substituting  "  Termini  of  Moab,"  in  the  place  of 
"  corners  of  Moab,  are  founded  upon  historical  considerations 
and  not  on  philological  principles.  The  real  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment is  simply  this — I  have  as  much  right  to  say  that  "  corners 
of  Moab"  is  put  for  Termini  of  Moab,"  as  the  Septuagint  and 
other  translators  have  to  say,  that  it  means  "  Princes  of  Moab." 
And  this  is  true,  perhaps,  in  one  sense;  but  then  Mr.  Nolan 
ought  to  consider,  whedier  it  is  quite  reasonable  on  his  part,  to 
call  upon  his  readers  to  adopt  his  single  opinion  directly  in  the 
face  of  so  many  and  such  high  authorities  as  he  himself  produces. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  examine  at  some  length  this  part 
of  Mr.  Nolan's  book,  because  it  is  important  that  our  received 
version  should  not  be  unsettled,  except  on  very  sufficient  reasons. 
We  now  come  to  the  argument  which  he  draws  from  the  seneral 
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scope  and  bearing  of  Balaam's  prophecy;  and  here  we  think  his 
hypothesis,  at  first  view,  rests  upon  very  tenable  ground. 

"  The  possibility  being  admitted,  that  a  prophecy  of  Jacob  might  have 
made  its  way  among  his  compatriots,  the  Assyrians  ;  it  may  be  at  once 
raised  to  a  moral  certainty,  without  adducing  further  proof  but  that 
which  presents  itself  in  the  document  before  us.  Balaam,  it  has  been 
observed,  was  of  that  nation  :  his  prophecy,  however,  bears  internal 
evidence,  that  its  author  was  well  acquainted  with  Jacob's  prediction. 
He  not  only  introduces  tlie  patriarch  expressly  by  name,  but  he  imitates 
his  prophecy,  in  its  scope,  language,  and  images.  As  Jacob  professes 
to  inform  his  sons,  of  what  '  shall  befall  them  in  the  last  days  ;  Balaam 
undertakes  '  to  advertise  Balak  what  this  people  should  do  to  his  people,  in 
the  latter  days!  As  the  one  declares  that  '  the  sceptre  should  not  depart 
from  Judah  j'  the  other  declares,  that  '  a  sceptre  should  rise  out  of  Is- 
rael.' In  the  prediction  of  each  of  them,  Judah  is  not  only  compared  to 
a  lion  ;  but  their  respective  descriptions  exhibit  a  circumstantial  coinci- 
dence, in  the  imagery  and  diction,  which  places  the  imitation  of  the 
prophet  beyond  controversion.  In  the  patriarch's  description, '  Judah  is 
a  lion's  whelp — he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion  and  as  an  old 
lion,  who  shall  rouse  him  up?'  in  the  prophet's,  '  he  couched,  he  lay 
down,  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion,  who  shall  rouse  him  up  V  In  fine, 
the  bold  figure,  in  which  Balaam  opens  his  prediction,  does  not  merely 
intimate,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  prediction  of  Jacob  j  but  pre- 
supposes, that  his  auditors  were  familiar  with  the  subject.  In  mention- 
ing Jacob's  name,  and  particularising  '  the  latter  days,'  and  '  the  sceptre 
of  Judah;'  the  prophecy  of  the  patriarch  was  brought  as  unequivocally 
before  his  hearers,  as  if  it  had  been  expressly  quoted.  Nor  could  it 
admit  of  any  doubt,  who  the  Personage  was  to  whom  the  prophet  alluded, 
in  declaring, 

I  shall  see  Him,  but  not  now, 
/  shall  behold  Him,  but  not  near : 
A  star  shall  proceed  out  of  Jacob, 
A  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel. 

That  it  could  be  Him  only,  of  whom  Jacob  himself  had  declared,. 

The  Sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah^ 

Nor  a  ruler  from  between  his  feet. 

Until  the  Pacificator  shall  come.'" — pp.  118,  119. 

This  passage  is  drawn  up  with  much  force  and  ability,  and  if 
the  reader  will  compare  it  with  the  other  which  we  have  extracted 
from  p. 35,  he  will  see  that  in  the  two,  the  ground  is  laid  of  a  very 
legitimate  hypothesis.  Balaam  was  an  Assyrian  and  a  soothsayer; 
he  had  been  sent  for  by  Balak  on  account  of  his  supposed  fatidi- 
cal character  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  known  not  only  the  history 
of  the  people  against  whom  he  was  commanded  to  pronounce  a 
curse,  but  also  to  have  been  acquainted,  (at  least  there  is  room 
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for  tlie  surmise,)  with  a  very  renuukable  propliecy  conceriung  the 
great  "  Promise"  of  wliich  they  were  the  depositaries.  The  ques- 
tion is,  can  any  liglit  be  thrown,  from  other  quarters,  on  these 
presumptive  facts,  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  the 
knowledge  of  Bahiam  was  not  communicated  to  him  on  the  spot, 
either  by  the  Moabites  or  by  divine  illumination,  but  was  drawn 
from  previous  information  possessed  by  him  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  his  nation  I 

Our  author  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  evidence  of  a  veiy 
demonstrative  kind,  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  Nebo  or  Nabo, 
one  of  the  Assyrian  deities.  The  word,  he  tells  us,  means  "  the 
Prophesied;"  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  proof  of  this, 
immediately;  but,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  thought  irrelevant  in 
this  place,  to  premise,  that  we  should  have  thought  it  more  fortu- 
nate for  his  argument,  had  his  reasoning  been  drawn  from  the 
signitication  of  the  word  Baal,  or  Chemosh,  or  Ashtaroth,  or  any 
other  of  the  more  celebrated  eastern  idols ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
question,  proposed  by  Vossius,  (de  Idolat.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.)  whether 
such  a  deity  as  Nebo  is  to  be  found.  Vossius  decides  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  we  have  no  intention  of  disputing  his  decision ;  but 
we  certainly  think  the  probabilities  are  very  evenly  balanced. 

The  word  Nebo  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  twelve  times,  as 
the  reader  may  see  by  turning  to  his  Concordance.  Now  in  all 
these  places,  except  Isaiah,  xlvi.  1.,  it  is  put  for  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  not  of  an  idol ;  and  in  the  single  passage  where  it  oc- 
curs, in  this  last  sense,  the  Septuagint  reads  Aaywv.  To  say  that 
this  is  a  false  reading  for  NajSau,  is  obviously  to  assume  the  ques- 
tion;  Dagon  is  the  reading  found  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  was  in 
Jerome's  copy.  The  fair  presumption  is_,  therefore,  either  that 
Dagon,  and  not  Nebo,  was  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  copies, 
from  which  the  Septuagint  was  translated ;  or  else  that  the  trans- 
lators, knowing  of  no  such  god  as  the  last,  substituted  Dagon  as 
a  conjectural  emendation.  The  passage  of  Isaiah  is,  "  Bel  boiceth 
down ;  Nebo  stoopeth ;  their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts,  and  upon 
the  cattle."  St.  Jerome's  note  upon  this  passage  is  "  Nabo  et 
ipsum  idolum  est  quod  mterpretatur  prophetia,  divinatio,  quara 
post  evangelii  veritatem  in  toto  orbe  conticuisse,  significat."  Vos- 
sius, who  quotes  the  commentary,  subjoins  "  quibus  et  verbis  col- 
ligo  Nebonis  oraculum  consuli  solere,  atque  hinc  esse  nominis 
ejus  causam."    This  agrees  with  Schleusner.   "  N«/3«5.    Ipsa  vox 

Hebraica  123,  Jer.  xv.  2.,  quam  eyKu^Kr[x,ov,  scil.  t^j  TrgofYjTsius, 
interpretantur. 

Now  although  we  think  it  an  assumption  to  say,  as  Mr.  Nolan 
iloes,  p.  124,  that  Bel  and  Nebo  were  the  "principal  gods"  that 
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were  common  to  the  Moabites  and  Assyrians,  yet  it  would  be, 
we  think,  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  to  affirm  that  no  such 
god  as  the  last  was  known  to  the  Septuagint  writers.  That  there 
is  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  we  certainly  hold ;  but  supposing  the 
point  to  be  proved,  still  we  see  that  in  interpreting  the  word  Na- 
bau  to  mean  "  the  prophesied,"  we  have  against  us  the  autho 
rities  of  St.  Jerome,  of  D.  Vossius,  and  Schleusner,  all  of  whom 
distinctly  understand  the  word  to  mean  oraculum.  Mr.  Nolan 
produces  no  authority  except  that  of  Eusebius  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  immediately,)  in  favour  of  his  interpretation;  but  he  does 
that  which  in  itself  is,  perhaps,  more  conclusive :  he  gives  his 
reasons,  drawn  from  the  language  itself,  for  thinking  that  the 
proper  signification  of  the  word  is  not  prophecy,  nor  the  place 
where  prophecies  were  delivered,  but,  as  he  says,  "  The  Pro- 
phesied." 

That  the  root  fiom  which  the  word  is  derived  means  prophet  avit, 
is  of  course  admitted;  assuming  this,  his  argument  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  name  tlJ  Nebo,  or  as  it  is  more  properly  written  Nabo,  assumes 
the  epenthetical  vau  in  its  second  syllable  ;  as  appears  from  a  collation 
of  its  orthography  in  the  oriental  languages  and  tbe  western  translations, 
vid,  sup.  p,  85.  n.  187.  The  verb  j^lJ  or  OJ  from  which  it  Is  confess- 
edly derived,  and  which  difter  only  in  the  common  and  accidental  change 
of  verbs  in  Lamed-aleph,  naturally  assumes  the  epenthetical  i,  in  the 
past  participle,  of  which  it  is  the  characteristic.  From  Paul  «13J,  pro- 
phesied, has  been  formed  uJ,  Na/3ou,  Nabo;  by  rejecting  the  variable 
termination,  after  the  analogy  of  WV,  'Ho-au,  Esau,  from  the  past  parti- 
ciple, •iti'I?,  of  the  verb  ntri?.  Thus  Pasor  derives  the  latter  name ; 
Etyma.  Nom.  Nov.  Test,  sub  voc.  '  Ho-au,  Esau,  nomen  viri.  .origine 
Hebraeum  itt>j?.  . .  .ityy  vero  dicitur  q.  d. /actus,  perfectus..a  radice  nmv, 
perfccitr—^,  108,  109. 

From  our  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  we  should  be  very  unwil- 
ling to  oppose  our  opinion  to  that  of  Mr.  Nolan,  upon  a  point  of 
critical  learning ;  but  for  the  same  reason,  neither  do  we  dare  to 
adopt  Mr.  Nolan's  opinion,  standing  as  it  does,  opposed  to  such 
high  authority ;  particularly  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
throughout  his  book,  that  he  is  generally  very  much  too  anxious 
to  establish  his  conclusion  to  be  quite  as  careful  and  circumspect 
as  he  ought  to  be  in  the  selection  of  his  proof.  We  have  given 
an  instance  or  two  of  this  already ;  and  an  example  of  the  same 
grave  and  serious  fault  occurs  in  that  part  of  his  argument  which 
we  are  now  considering.  We  said,  just  now,  that  the  only  autho- 
rity cited  by  our  author  in  favour  of  his  etymological  conjecture, 
was  Eusebius.  The  value  of  this  authority  in  the  present  in- 
stance our  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Nolan's  object  is  to  establish  a  connexion 
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bet\\ccn  the  character  of  Nebo  and  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  con- 
ccniinu  the  future  Shiloh.  If  Nebo  means  "  the  prophesied," 
and  Shiloh  means  "  the  prophesied,"  tiiis  would  furnish  a  very 
liappv  presumption  in  favour  of  the  preceding  argument;  but  we 
nuist  state  tlie  point  in  the  words  of  our  author. 

"  If  the  cohicidence  be  deemed  accidental,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
extraordinary,  whicli  subsists  between  the  name  ascribed  by  the  Assy- 
rians to  tins  deity,  and  that  assigned,  by  the  most  learned  expositor  of 
prophecy  among  the  ancients,  to  the  Divine  Personage  to  whom  Jacob 
alludes  in  his  prediction.  Eusebius,  however,  conspires  with  the  Assy- 
rians, not  merely  in  rejecting  the  term  Shiloh,  and  every  title  into  which 
that  term  can  be  explained;  but  in  adopting  a  name,  which  is  synony- 
mous with  Nebo ;  as  literally  signifying  '  the  prophesied,'  or  '  the  fore- 
told.'"—p.  122. 

Mr.  Nolan,  in  his  note,  then  refers  to  Eusebius,  from  whom  he 
produces  the  following  passage : — "  But  what  is  also  said  after 
this,  '  A  prince  shall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor  a  ruler  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  he  for  whom  it  is  reserved  shall  come,  and  to 
him  shall  be  the  expectation  of  the  nations,'  seems  to  me  to  allude 
to  the  times  of  the  appearance  of  the  Prophesied,  (thj  X?"'"*^^ 
c(.i'/n1c(Tbai  [jioi  SoxsT  rrjj  t5  n^oip*]T£UOju.ev8  Tra^str/aj)." 

The  passage  here  adduced  we  have  not  been  able  to  find, 
owing,  probably,  to  an  error  in  the  reference :  for  this  reason  it 
has  not  been  in  onr  power  to  verify  the  quotation.  But  what  can 
Mr.  Nolan  mean  by  saying  that  Eusebius  rejects  not  merely  the 
term  Shiloh,  "  bnt  every  title  into  which  that  term  can  be  ex- 
plained?" Eusebius,  according  to  our  author's  own  translation, 
evidently  adopts  the  Septuagint  interpretation  ;  and  are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  not  one  of  the  titles  into  which  the  term  Shi- 
loh is  to  be  explained?  The  words  of  Genesis  are  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  in  Dem.  Evang.  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  from  the  Septuagint  it- 
sell — eooi  dv  sX^Yj  cja  amxsiTcii.  Speaking,  indeed,  of  the  promised 
Messiah,  he  uses  the  word  Tr^ofryTsuoptsvov,  not  once,  but  very  many 
times :  we  would  have  our  readers  to  observe,  however,  that  the 
word  is  not  w ritten  with  a  capital,  as  if  it  had  been  a  proper 
name — "  the  foretold,"  "  die  prophesied,"  tov  IT^oi^jjTeuo/xsvoi/. 
This,  unless  we  are  very  much  deceived,  is  Mr.  Nolan's  emenda- 
tion, justified  neither  by  the  context,  nor  by  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language;  nor  by  the  Latin  translation  either  of  Robert 
Stephens,  Par.  1544,  or  of  Fr.  Vigesus,  1628— t/  Ss  ttotI  sw-ttoScov' 
[j-Yi  dx.1  auTOv  civaj  ^aa-Ksiv  tov  Trpoi^jjTtuOyaevov — quid  ultra  jam  impedtt 
ne  ilium  esse  dicamus  de  quo  Prophetice  extaut :  again,  a  little  fur- 
ler  on,  )j  stvai  tov  7rpo<pr;Tcvo]u,evov — quam  is  advemat  quern  Pro- 
phetia  sigui/icai*     The  word  by  which  Eusebius  paraphases  the 

*  Euseb.  Deal.  Evang.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
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particular  expression  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  place  just  quoted, 
happens  to  be,  not  TTjSoipyjTsuo/xsvov,  but  Trpoa-loKooixsvov:  is  this  also 
to  be  M'ritten  Ilpoo-Soxco/xsvov,  with  a  capital,  and  translated  "  the 
Expected?"  The  case  is  the  stronger  against  Mr.  Nolan,  inas- 
much as  wherever  Eusebius  talks  of  "  the  Prophets,"  a  capital 
letter  is  always  employed  by  him;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
had  he  used  the  word  "  prophesied"  substantively,  as  the  title  of 
the  Messiah,  he  would  have  marked  his  meaning  by  a  similar 
mode  of  writing.  As  the  whole  wonder  of  "  the  extraordinary 
coincidence"  which  our  author  discovers  between  his  opinion  and 
that  of  Eusebius,  is  founded  upon  what  we  suppose  to  be  a  mere 
fanciful  invention,  the  curiosity  of  it  will  probably  not  seem  so 
striking  to  the  reader  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Nolan.  Neither  in  this 
instance,  nor  in  the  instance  before,  of  Pagnini's  "  Termini,"  do  we 
think  that  any  advantage  was  to  be  gained  in  the  argument  at  all 
worth  the  risk  of  the  contrivance,  supposing  the  stratagem  to  have 
been  used  consciously  and  by  design;  and,  therefore,  we  quite 
acquit  our  excellent  author  of  every  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

It  is  said  of  mathematical  studies,  that  they  unfit  the  mind  for 
the  perception  of  all  evidence  that  is  not  demonstrative  :  just  the 
reverse  of  this  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  etymological  pursuits ; 
they  enable  a  person  to  see  demonstrative  certainty,  when  the  by- 
standers can  see  nothing  but  the  merest  shadow  of  an  abstract 
possibility.  It  was  thus  that  the  excellent  and  truly  leai'ned  au- 
thor of  the  "  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry"  very  gravely  conjectured 
that  "  Robin  Hood  and  his  maid  Marian"  were  mere  popular 
transmutations  of  Buddha  and  his  wife  Maya.  And  Bryant,  z;e;/e- 
rabile  nomen,  having  to  show  that  Babel  came  from  Bel,  and  Ba- 
bylon from  Babel,  tells  us  that  the  "  Confusion  of  Languages"  was 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  "  confusion  of  speech,"  but  a  "  prevari- 
cation of  tongue;"  so  that  when  the  builders  of  the  Tower  meant 
to  say  Bel,  some  stuttered  out  Ba-al,  others  Ba-bel,  and  others 
again,  Ba-by-lon,  which  last  word  finally  prevailed  as  the  name  of 
the  city,  M'here  the  town  of  Bel  was  built.  These  examples  are 
more  than  sufiicient  to  shield  Mr.  Nolan  from  disrespect,  or  any 
severity  of  criticism,  on  account  of  some  flights  which  otherwise 
might  seem  to  be  too  adventurous  in  two  or  three  of  his  etymolo- 
gical speculations.  The  conclusion  which  he  has  aimed  at  esta- 
blishing remains,  we  think,  pretty  much  where  it  was  befoie  his 
book  was  written;  but  the  undertaking  itself  has  merit  in  the  con- 
ception, not  only  as  being  favourable  to  revelation,  but  as  marking- 
originality  of  genius.  It  has  failed,  because  the  proposition  to  be 
demonstrated,  whether  true  or  false,  is  not  capable,  as  we  think, 
of  proof  either  way,  from  the  absence  of  documents.  Had  the 
evidence  for  it  existed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nolan's  learn- 
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iiifj  ami  ingenuity  would  have  been  successful  in  discovering  it: 
as  it  is,  the  lault  of  his  book  (and,  to  speak  truly,  a  great  fault  it 
is)  proceeds  from  his  having  attempted  to  prove  more  than  his 
materials  warranted  him  in  undertaking. 

VV' e  now  take  our  leave  of  this  elaborate  work.  There  are  some 
subsidiary  arguments  produced  by  the  author  in  support  of  the 
several  points  which  we  have  been  examining^  but  which  we  have 
passed  over,  because  the  propositions  themselves  being  shown  not 
to  have  a  solid  foundation,  the  mere  props  by  which  they  were 
strengtiiencd  lose  their  importance.  One  topic,  of  a  more  inde- 
pendent kind,  which  Mr.  Nolan  treats  at  some  length,  and  to 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  advert,  is  the  tradition  that  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  astronomers,  or  rather  astrologers,  of  some 
great  Restitution,  or  mundane  Regeneration,  of  which  the  fourth 
millennium  of  the  world  was  to  be  the  era.  All  that  v/e  can  say  on 
this  point  is,  that  if  Balaam,  or  the  ancient  Assyrians,  expiected  a 
"  Deliverer"  to  appear  at  the  period  of  the  world  when  our  Savi- 
our was  born,  (A.  Al.  4004,)  this  expectation  could  not  be  founded 
upon  the  tradition  of  prophecy;  for  the  Jews  themselves, until  the 
time  of  Daniel,  were  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  period  when 
the  Messiah  was  to  appear.  If  founded  on  any  other  presump- 
tion, (such  as  the  fables  of  the  Chaldee  astrologers,  for  example,) 
the  investigation  of  its  origin  has  no  proper  connexion  with  "The, 
Assyrian  Expectations  of  a  Great  Deliverer^ 
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Art.  XII. — Lux  Henata:  a  Protestant's  Epistle,  with  Note^. 
By  the  Author  of  Religio  Clerici.  London.  Mawman  and 
Rivingtons.     1827.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  might  have  been  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  according  to  the  homely  allegory  of  honest  John  Bun- 
yan.  Giant  Pope  sat  bedridden  by  the  side  of  his  deceased  friend. 
Giant  Pagan,  gnashing  his  few  remaining  teeth  at  the  pilgrims  as 
they  passed  in  safety,  near  his  cave.  It  should  seem,  however, 
that,  like  the  treacherous  and  crawling  snake. 


lA  >♦ 


"  Positis  nevus  exuviis,  nitidusque  juventa,' 

the  reverend  senior  has  renewed  his  youth  in  the  sunshine  of 
peace,  and  is  creeping  about  anew,  and  erecting  his  crest  in  search 
of  mischief.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
internal  history,  it  is  proved  amply  by  the  paltry  and  vexatious 
tyranny  of  the  Roman  see  in  its  domestic  regulations,  the  growing 
influence  and  machinations  of  the  bigots  and  Jesuits  of  ^France, 
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and  the  detestable  atrocities*  dragged  to  light  from  the  dens  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  within  these  seven  years,  that  the  spirit  of 
Popery,  according  to  its  own  motto,  is  still  "  semper  eadem," 
and  its  system  of  aggression  and  imposition  in  ftdl  activity.     None 
can  attempt  to  deny  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  its  evil  was  counter- 
balanced by  an  equal  proportion  of  good.     If  with  a  curious  feli- 
city it  united  the  discrepant  characteristics  of  superstitions  differing 
in  time  and  place,  if  it  combined  the  bootless  self-torments  and 
sanctimonious  nastiness  of  the   Faquirs  and  Yoguees,  with  the 
humanf  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  and  the  pompous  mummeries  of 
the  classical  pagans,  (adopted  with  little  or  no   alteration  by  the 
same  plastic   fiat  which  turned  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  into  the 
Apostle   Peter,)  it  possessed  also  most  of  the   merits  of  these 
respective  modes  of  faith;  the  zeal  of  one,  the  munificence  of 
another,  and  the  brilliancy  with  which  imagination  and  the  arts 
had  invested  a  third.     If  in  one  kingdom  alone,  thirty-five  thou- 
sand victims  were  at  different  periods  burnt  alive  in  honour  of  the 
triple-crowned  Moloch,  the  fear  of  him  might  also  act  as  a  salu- 
tary restraint  on  the  secular  tyrants  to  whose  warlike  propensities 
such  a  number  of  lives  would  have  been  but  as  a  mouthful.     If 
Catholicism   imposed   an  oppressive  yoke  on  more  tender  con- 
sciences, it  afforded  "  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's 
back."     Its  task  is,  however,  fairly  done,  and  its  day  past;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  hoped  that  the  present  struggles  to  revive  its 
spirit  and  maintain  its  authority  are   symptoms  of  approaching 
dissolution ;  or,  to  eke  out  John  Bunyan's  similitude  by  a  Scot-? 
tish  phrase,  that  the  giant  is  "  gaun  fey."     Whether  this  hope  be 
or  be  not  well-founded,  and  whether  or  not  the  legislature  may 
continue  to  do  its  duty  as  it  hitherto  has  done,  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  the  Church  of  England  rests  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
mere  secular  authority,  that  the  spirit  of  the  serious  and  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  English  nation  is  awakened  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings  obtained  for  them  by  their  forefathers,  and  the 
precious   nature  of  the  deposit  with  which  they  are  entrusted ; 
that  the  names  of  our  "  noble  army  of  Martyrs"  are  now  "  fami- 
liar in  our  mouths  as  household  words ;"  and  that  so  many  men  of 
talent,  laic  as  well  as  clerical,  stand  boldly  forward  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  faith  which  is  in  them,  and  court  the  test  of  truth  and 
Scripture  for  their  Church,  that  her  deeds  may  be  made  manifest. 
This  Mr.  Southey  has  most  triumphantly  done  on  a  more   ex- 
tended scale  than  that  professed  by  the  author  of  the  poem  now 

*  See  Llorente's  History  of  the  Inquisition,  relative  to  tlie  punishment  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  18'J0,  &c. 

f  See  Llorente's  description  of  the  Quemadero,  and  the  gigantic  images  of  the  four 
Apostles,  devoted  to  tl»e  same  purpose  as  the  more  fragile  wicker  fabrics  of  the  Druids. 
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iiiuler  our  notice;  \vho  nevertheless,  in  modestly  professing  to 
lollow  his  steps,  has  illustrated  the  subject  by  a  vein  of  vivid 
imagination  and  powerful  satire;  and  as  his  notes  will  show,  has 
condensed  in  a  poem  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  lines,  the 
j)ith  and  marrow  of  much  research  in  books  not  generally  known. 

We  must  however  beg  to  differ  from  him  in  the  outset,  on  his 
own  principle  of  giving  truth  fair  play  and  an  open  field.  Agree- 
ing with  him  as  we  do,  that  half  an  education  is  worse  than  none 
at  all,  we  still  anticipate  much  good  and  little  evil  from  the  in- 
quiring spirit  recently  awakened  among  the  "  lettered  rabble,"  as 
he  unceremoniously  styles  the  better-informed  part  of  the  labour- 
ing connnunity.  As  long  as  the  love  of  relaxation  and  good  beer 
is  natural  to  man,  and  Saint  Monday  continues  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  mechanic's  calendar,  there  is  strong  reason  to  be  sceptical 
as  to  any  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Gregorys,  Burns's,  and 
Arkwrights,  a  danger,  which  one  would  wish  to  see  existing  in 
reality.  But  if  the  spirit  in  question  be  alive  and  effective  to  any 
extent,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  privileged  orders  to 
rescue  their  countrymen  from  the  hands  of  quacks  and  dema- 
gogues, and  instead  of  grudging  them  the  half-education  which 
their  limited  opportunities  allow  them  to  acquire,  afford  them 
every  facility  towards  the  attainment  of  a  whole  one.  The  igno- 
rance and  self-conceit  which  tend  to  render  men  bad  Christians, 
and  bad  subjects,  are  best  corrected  by  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  appreciate  a  religion  and  a  social  system  which 
triumphantly  court  the  test  of  inquiry.  The  only  fear  is,  that 
they  should  not  know  enough. — But  a  truce  to  our  truisms,  and 
let  us  follow  the  main  argument  of  the  author,  who  probably 
means  nothing  more  than  a  passing  gibe  on  Dr.  Birk beck's  pro- 
ject in  its  present  tadpole  state  of  existence. 

Without  meddling  with  the  political  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  he  proposes  to  submit  the  vital  principle  of  Catholicism 
itself  to  the  test  of  reason  and  history: — 

"  Behold  Rome  creep  along  her  tangled  way, 
To-morrow  teaching  all  she  taught  to-day : 
Through  the  same  maze  lier  trodden  steps  renew. 
Still  unprogressive,  for  without  a  clue. 
Confute  her  doctrines ;   spite  of  all  your  pain. 
Their  ghosts  are  never  laid,  but  walk  again. 
Sever  one  head ;   a  thousand  added  grin  : 
O'erthrow  herj  keener  must  the  strife  begin  : 
The  touch  of  kindred  Earth  new  strength  supplies. 
But  hold  her  up  to  Heaven,  the  Monster  dies."— -pp.  53,  54, 

In  describing  the  first  usurpations  of  this  corrupt  branch  of  the 
true  Catholic  Church,  he  rather  bewilders  his  meaning  by  follow- 
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ing  Astolfo  into  the  obscure  regions  of  the  moon  to  consult 
Constantine's  pretended  charter.  Anon,  however,  he  speaks  out 
rather  more  roundly,  and  to  the  purpose : — 

'^  Much  power  by  Fraud,  by  Terror  more  was  gained. 
This  Guilt  accorded,  Falsehood  that  obtained. 
With  lavish  hand  both  Saint  and  Sinner  gave. 
One  stung  by  conscience,  one  to  zeal  a  slave. 
Till  the  proud  Harlot,  from  ber  seven-fold  hill. 
Saw  prostrate  Nations  cower  beneath  her  will  j 
And  his  broad  arms  the  peaceful  Fisher  threw. 
More  wide,  Augustus,  than  thine  Eagles  flew.'' — p.  13. 

The  galling  humiliation  sustained  by  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
the  "  in-and-in  breeding"  of  pontifi's  in  the  days  of  the  Theodoras 
and  Marozias,  (if  one  may  apply  a  harmless  agricultural  term  to 
the  propagation  of  human  brutes,)  and  the  memorable  boutade 
of  Julius  II.  are  touched  upon  each  in  its  turn,  in  spirited  lines 
which  vary  their  character  as  the  subject  varies:  and  the  author 
proceeds  in  a  stately  march  of  verse  descriptive  or  vituperative,  till 

" the  red  Idol  mounts  his  guilty  state. 

Upborn  by  Murder,  Avarice,  Lust,  and  Hate." — p.  21. 

Anticipating  next  the  fancied  vindication  of  Papacy,  which 
some  liberal  might  found  upon  "  Leo's  golden  days,"  he  retorts, 

"  Thanks  for  that  name  !     Hail  days  indeed  of  gold, 

Days  when  Salvation's  scrip  was  bought  and  sold." — p.  23. 

Now  though  Leo  is  rather  to  "be  considered  as  a  secular  Mae- 
cenas than  as  a  pope,  and  probably  cared  as  little  as  Gallio  for 
any  question  vitally  connected  with  the  Catholic  faith,  yet  the 
opportunity  of  giving  what  the  fencers  call  a  "  time-thrust"  to 
the  supposed  argument,  is  too  tempting  to  be  neglected. 

The  shameless  traffic  of  Tetzel  and  his  gang,  still  perpetuated 
in  rather  a  modified  shape  at  the  pontifical  bazaar,  is  ably  de- 
scribed as  tolerated  by  Leo  X.  and  as  opening  the  eyes  of  Luther 
in  "  the  Goshen  of  his  cell."  The  limits  of  the  author's  design 
would  perhaps  hardly  have  admitted  of  an  eulogy  on  the  earlier 
and  purer  Goshen,  existing  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrennees ;  but  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  he  de- 
voted a  few  lines  to  the  commemoration  of  our  own  glorious 
Wicliffe,*  to  whom   Luther  may  be  traced  in  a  direct  line  of 

•  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Southey,  that  "  it  is  a  reproach  to  this  country 
that  no  statue  should  have  been  erected  in  WicliiFe's  honour,  and  that  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  never  have  been  printed."  A  recent  journal  has  suggested, 
that  the  tree  celebrated  as  Wicliife'sOak,  is  still  standing  near  Chertsey,  in  a  situation 
where  a  new  Church  would  prove  a  desirable  accoiumodatioiu  If  so,  we  trust  the  hint 
will  not  be  wholly  lost. 
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spiritual  ancestry.  The  triumpliant  life,  and  peaceful  death  of 
the  KuuiHsh  apostle  might  have  been  dwelt  upon,  (we  have  no 
transhitiou  of  suSaifjtovi^sji/  any  more  than  of  eu9ava(r<«,)  as  con- 
trastetl  witii  the  evil  days  which  his  disciples  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  fate  of  Lord  Cobham.  To  VViclirt'e  might  have  been 
equally  applied,  the  following  lines  on  Luther : — 

"  Tlicn  rose  the  Warrior,  girt  his  loins  with  nught. 
And  proved  his  harness  ere  he  sought  the  fight : 
Truth  nerved  his  breast,  his  feet  the  Gospel  shod. 
Faith  was  his  shield,  his  sword  the  Word  of  God. 
Weak  against  these  was  Rome's  infuriate  train. 
And  Councils  thundered,  Caesars  raged  in  vain." — p.  24. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  quote  at  length  the  passage  in  which 
the  author,  with  a  spirit  of  candid  discrimination,  assigns  to  Henry 
the  Eighth  his  due  estimation  as  an  unworthy  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  while  he  laments  over  the 
incalculable  loss  which  learning  and  the  arts  sustained  in  the  wanton 
demolition  of  the  monasteries  of  this  kingdom,  aifords  them  due 
praise  as  storehouses  of  effective  charity. 

"  Thanks  for  another  name,  which  teaches  more. 
Than  all  the  Virtues  History  has  in  store: 
Shews  how  the  hands  which  Nature's  beam  control 
Adjust  her  balance  fitly  for  the  whole  ; 
Draw  balm  from  poison.  Good  sublime  from  111, 
And  dross  from  Gold  transmute  with  Chemic  skill. 
Mysterious  agency  !   '  Free-will  is  mine, 
'  I  cast  the  seed,'  Man  cries,  '  and  T  design  !' 
Cast  as  you  may,  a  mightier  power  bestows 
The  seed's  increase,  and  reaps  it  in  the  close. 

"  For  what  but  Heaven  itself  to  goodly  end 
The  tyrant  Henry's  hard-ruled  course  could  bend  ? 
Or  bid  an  ever-during  Temple  stand 
Based,  not  on  rock,  but  Passion's  fleeting  sand  ? 
O  !  pause  awhile  where  Taste  and  Learning  weep 
Above  some  stately  Cloyster's  shattered  heap  : 
O'er  Art's  rich  stores  hurled  rudely  to  decay. 
And  lettered  wealth  to  Ignorance  a  prey. 
Mourn  too  with  Charity,  a  holier  name. 
Mourn  those  who  fed  the  hungry,  nursed  the  lamej 
Toiled  not  themselves,  but  willing  need  employed  j 
The  drones  are  scattered,  but  the  Hive  destroyed. 
Mark  yet  one  sad  and  more  domestic  scene, 
A  widowed  Consort,  a  disceptred  Queen  ! 
See  Law  to  lawless  rage  her  code  adjust. 
And  pandering  Conscience  hold  the  masque  to  Lust  ! 
Yet,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  Fortune  fell. 
No  gusts  of  anger  in  her  breast  rebel : 
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Tones  of  affection  through  her  sorrows  ring ; 
'Tis  '  my  dear  Lord,  my  husband,  and  my  King!' 
And  on  her  hps  the  latest  vows  expire 
For  Him  whom  '  more  than  all'  her  '  eyes  desire.'  " 

pp.  24—29. 

The  subsequent  description  (from  page  30  to  34)  of  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  Gospel  truth,  will  be  found  inferior  to  no  part 
of  the  poem  in  vigour  and  imagery ;  it  is,  however,  rather  too  long 
to  quote  as  a  whole  within  our  prescribed  limits.  Due  honour  is 
next  paid  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Marcellus  of  newly-reformed 
England ;  and  a  monarch  who  would  probably  have  rivalled  Al- 
fred, had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  continue  his  life.  Feeling,  like 
that  royal  sage  and  patriot,  that  his  days  were  numbered  by  mortal 
disease,  and  remembering  "  that  the  night  was  coming  in  which  no 
man  might  work,"  Edward  seems  anxiously  to  have  crowded  the 
labours  and  charities  of  a  long  life  into  the  short  span  of  a  few 
sickly  years.  We  subjoin  at  length  the  contrast  between  the  royal 
children  of  Catharine  and  of  Jane  Seymour. 

"  O  !  lost  too  early,  blessed  beyond  thine  age. 
Prince,  Patriot,  Saint,  and  Statesman,  Child  and  Sage! 
In  Thee,  Prophetic  rapture  so  foretold. 
Sucklings  and  Babes,  the  power  of  God  unfold  : 
From  beardless  lips  rich  strains  of  Wisdom  flow. 
Unknown  to  hoary  heads  and  locks  of  snow. 
Though  Death,  the  canker,  eat  into  thy  Spring, 
Long  before  ripening  Suns  the  promise  bring, 
How  rich  the  fragrance  which,  ere  Being  fails. 
From  the  crushed  blossom  Piety  exhales  ! 
In  yonder  guardian  walls,  fair  nurse  of  Youth, 
Who  first  bade  Science  minister  to  Truth  ? 
Who  poured  the  balm,  the  pillow  smoothed,  in  those 
Where  Pain,  no  longer  hopeless,  meets  repose  ? 
W^ho  whispered  mercy  to  the  Soul's  despair. 
And  oped  yon  gates  for  penitence  and  prayer  ? 
Go,  count  what  centuries  of  conquest  weigh. 
Poised  with  the  few  brief  years  of  Edward's  sway  ! 

"  Yet  not  for  Tbee,  blessed  Shade !   must  tears  be  shed. 
Fair  flower,  transplanted  to  a  fitter  bed  ! 
Weep  we  for  those  who  cheerlessly  remain 
While  Night  encompasses  their  Ark  again  : 
And,  mocked  by  visionary  Hope's  decay. 
Gaze  on  the  track  of  Glory  pass'd  away. 
What  scroll  is  red  enough  for  Mary's  name  ? 
What  characters  must  write  it  ? — Blood  and  Flame  ! 
With  Faith  which  purged  not,  but  perplexed  the  sight. 
Too  much  false  Learning  ever  to  be  right  j 
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Sufficient  Zeal  Life's  charities  to  stem. 

Not  to  a  heavenward  channel  pilot  them ; 

AVith  just  enough  of  mother-wit  and  skill. 

To  harden,  not  correct  ungovenied  will ; 

All  Woman's  weakness,  but  that  gentle  part 

Fitter  than  Reason's  strength  to  sway  the  Heart  j 

Stern,  selfish,  melancholy,  stubborn,  slow. 

Who  never  spared,  nor  ever  felt  a  blow. 

Without  one  failing  of  a  generous  mind. 

Which  Love  may  fetter  or  Ambition  blind  5 

One  touch  of  fiery-mettled  mood,  to  plead 

The  stings  of  Passion  for  some  headlong  deed; 

A  nice  precision  in  degrees  of  Hate, 

And  strict  the  account  of  Blood  to  calculate ; 

By  Rule  She  butchered,  and  arranged  the  stake. 

As  her  Creed  prompted  her,  for  Conscience  sake. 

Scanned  by  her  blindness,  God  himself  appears 

Not  Love's  perfection,  but  the  source  of  Fears : 

In  wrath,  not  pity,  the  Redeemer  dies. 

And  Mercy  yields  her  place  to  Sacrifice. 

Hence  the  grim  Priestess  fancied  merit  claims 

As  each  new  victim  gluts  the  atoning  flames ; 

And,  while  the  accursed  holocausts  ascend. 

Sees  Christ,  like  Moloch,  to  the  banquet  bend." — pp.  34 — 39. 

This  we  think  by  no  means  too  strong,  in  opposition  to  the 
generally  sound  maxim  of  "  de  mortuis,"  &c.  The  obstinate  and 
bitter  temperament,  and  the  bad  qualities  of  a  true  Spaniard,  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  in  Mary  without  any  alloy  of  her  mother's 
virtues,  or  the  high-minded  and  redeeming  qualities  which  charac- 
terize her  mother's  nation.  Like  the  beloved  Ferdinand,  she  de- 
rived no  wholesome  lesson  from  the  early  domestic  persecution 
which  thwarted  and  soured  her  spirit ;  and  as  long  as  one  of  the 
same  poisonous  brood  of  tyrants  and  bigots  shall  exist,  her  me- 
mory ought  to  be  periodically  gibbeted  in  effigy,  and  cursed  "  by 
candle,  book  and  bell,"  according  to  due  form. 

A  spirited  eulogy  on  the  Martyrs  of  our  Church,  during  the 
Marian  persecution,  and  a  triumphant  description  of  the  final 
establishment  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Religion  in  England, 
bring  the  historical  part  of  the  poem  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  A  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  two  Charleses,  in  which 
the  "  merry  monarch,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  him,  meets  with 
as  just  reprobation  as  Henry  VIII. 

"  Behold,  the  apostate  in  his  shroud,  expire. 
False  to  Himself,  his  Country,  and  his  Sire  ! 
Strange  fraud  !   to  live  without  a  God,  yet  die 

,    Proving  e'en  this  ungodliness  a  lie." — pp.  47,  48. 
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In  describing  the  brief  ascendancy  of  Popery  during  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  and  the  desirable  consummation  of  things  to  which 
it  speedily  led,  the  author  fails  not  to  do  justice  to  the  conscien- 
tious and  independent  course  steered  by  Sancroft  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  nonjuring  Bishops.  "  We  look  in  vain  throughout 
history,"  he  justly  remarks,  "  for  conduct  of  more  disinterested 
purity ;"  in  truth,  no  event  ever  happened  reflecting  more  real 
dignity  on  the  character  of  the  English  Church  than  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  five  prelates,  which  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  styling 
"  a  fall." 

Having  now  brought  the  historical  part  of  his  argument  to  a 
conclusion,  the  author  sums  it  thus  up  — 

"  So  'mid  each  change  of  good  and  evil  days. 
Dishonour,  glory,  persecution,  praise. 
Whose  zeal  no  triumph  slackened,  toil  dismayed. 
Our  Sires,  in  Christ,  their  goodly  platform  laid : 
And  bade  their  Sons  an  easier  task  fulfil. 
To  guard  the  rich  inheritance  from  ill. 
Is  History  blank  then  ?  long  Experience  vain  ? 
Has  this  rough  path  been  trodden  without  gain  ? 
Draw  we  no  wisdom  from  the  speaking  past  ? 
No  glance  of  foresight  to  the  future  cast  ? 
Shall  all  our  Temple's  glory  pass  away. 
The  Rock  of  Ages  shattered  in  a  day  ? 
And  while  the  hot  assail,  the  subtle  mine. 
Our  strength  shall  drivelling  apathy  resign  ?" — p.  52. 

Showing  next  the  unchanoed  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  her  present  curtailed  state  of  secular  power, 
he  gives  their  due  meed  to  two  different  classes  of  her  advocates. 
The  Bullaboo,  or  potatoe,  school  of  eloquence,  is  laughably  de- 
scribed, and  the  following  wholesome  caution  given  to  the  more 
virulent  of  its  professors,  who  cry  up  their  own  proposed  advance- 
ment as  the  universal  nostrum  which  is  to  feed  and  breech  their 
rack-rented  countrymen,  and  cure  every  other  possible  ill  and 
grievance  which  affects,  or  may  affect,  the  sister  isle. 

"  but  if  stern  Hate  invade 

The  couch  where  suffering  and  disease  are  laid ; 

If  factious  Malice  blast  with  evil  eyes 

A  Prince  for  whom  a  Nation's  vows  arise  ; 

(Alas !   ere  finished  is  the  Poet's  strain, 

A  Nation's  eager  vows  arise  in  vain.) 

His  shield  of  weakness  from  the  Fool  is  torn. 

We  loathe  the  reptile  whom  we  did  but  scorn. 

Unchecked,  the  Zany  may  his  stage  ascend. 

Display  his  antics,  and  his  nostrums  vend ; 

One  panacea  deal  for  every  pang ; 

But,  if  the  wretch  mix  poison, — he  must  hang  !" — pp.  55,  56. 
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The  unfortunate  remnant  are  treated  with  but  little  ceremony, 

"  We  pass  the  rest,  a  nameless,  nibbling  fry. 
Spawned  but  to  vent  their  little  dirt,  and  die." 

Not  so  nameless,  perhaps;  but  that  the  noble  triton  of  the  fry, 
callous  as  a  stock-tish  to  rebuff  or  castigation,  (though  unhap|)ily 
not  so  dumb,)  cannot  be  specified  without  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Probably  also  the  whole  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow  corps,  with  that 
fatally-maiked  personage, 

"  The  decent  priest,  where  monkies  were  the  gods," 

may  be  included  under  this  sweeping  clause,  M'hicli  however  pays 
rather  too  great  a  compliment  to  the  historian  in  styling  him 
"  Leviathan  the  Great." 

In  the  conclusion,  the  author  displays  what  we  think  is  his  cha- 
racteristic forte ;  the  power  of  passing  at  once  from  the  satirical 
vein  into  a  stately  and  harmonious  march  of  verse,  answerable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  subject. 

"  True  to  ourselves,  (may  Heaven  still  guard  us  so. 
Unharmed  by  specious  friend,  or  open  foe  !) 
Our  Ark  her  charge  of  holiness  may  guide 
Amid  these  monstere  Avhich  beset  her  side. 
From  Earth's  abyss,  though  gushing  founts  arise, 
Though  Vengeance  ope  the  floodgates  of  the  Skies  j 
She  rides  triumphant ;  while,  for  many  a  rood. 
Extinct,  around  her,  floats  the  Giant  brood. 
And  mark,  when  once  again  the  waters  shrink. 
And  the  great  deeps,  in  thirsty  channel,  drink. 
How,  moored  on  Ararat's  unshattered  crest. 
Her  keel  shall  find  its  solitary  rest. 
Thence  issue  forth,  Physicians  of  the  Mind, 
The  Heaven-taught  Teachers  of  renewed  Mankind ; 
From  darkling  Nations  purge  their  Moi'al  Night, 
And  bear  abroad  God's  unkxtinguished  Light." — pp.  62^  QZ. 

As  our  pen  is  on  the  present  occasion  guided  by  a  lay  hand, 
we  cannot  be  suspected  of  professional  partiality  in  doing  the 
author  the  justice  which  he  deserves  as  a  writer,  a  clergyman,  and 
a  gentleman.  His  talent  for  pointed  and  vigorous  satire,  which 
we  fancy  will  not  be  disputed,  is  rather  directed  against  tenets 
and  measures,  than  men ;  and  though  leading  him  into  personality 
in  one  well-desened  instance,  appears  in  no  case  to  be  abused  to 
the  gratification  of  private  pique  and  rancour.  If  at  the  first 
glance,  some  sacred  subjects  should  seem  to  be  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously treated,  no  candid  person  will  suspect  the  author  of  a 
tendency  to  levity  or  indecorum :  and   though  in  his  zeal  he  ap- 
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pears  to  snatch  the  sacred  ark  roughly  from  profane  hands^  he 
shows  in  the  next  moment,  that  he  can  himself  bear  it  with  due 
reverence  and  dignity. 

Of  his  style  we  approve  as  much  as  of  his  matter.     The  standard 
English  couplet,  which  he  wields  with  the  ease   of  a  practised 
hand,  has  of  late  fallen  much  into  disuse,  partly  perhaps  from  the 
chilling  example  of  dull  didactics,  partly  from  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  romantic  school  of  Poetry,  and  partly  from  the  originality 
affected  by  succeeding  generations  of  songsters.     In  the  present 
state  of  the  times,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  or  may  not  be 
considered  as  verse,  which  even  in   some   not  unpopular  works, 
hops  and  flounders  about  with  the  gait  of  a  mutilated  frog.     We 
are  therefore  pleased  to  see  that  there  are  persons  among  us  who 
prefer  shooting  in  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  or  as  we  may  rather  call  it 
without  danger  of  misinterpretation,  the  old   British  long-bow; 
handed  down  from  Chaucer  to  Dryden  and  Pope;  and  though 
easy  to  play  with  in  mock  contest,  requiring  a  nervous  arm  to  draw 
it  to  the  arrow  head  with  effect.     We  need  not  remark  with  what 
tremendous  practical  effect  it  has  been  employed  by  Pope  and 
Gifford,  Churchill  and   Byron;  by  the  two  latter  sometimes  in 
fair   contest,  sometimes  in   merciless   random  shots.     We   shall 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  author  of  Lux  Henata  has 
not  drawn  this  weapon  to  the  head  with  kindred  vigour,  and  at 
all  events  in  a  worthier  and  higher  cause. 


Art.  XIII. — The  Lord  Ma^/or's  Visit  to  Oxford,  in  the  Month  of 
Jiili/,  1826.  Written  at  the  desire  of  the  Party,  by  the  Chap- 
lain to  the  Mayoralty.  London.  Longman  &  Co.  1826. 
Post  8vo. 

Few  more  splendid  exhibitions  of  successful  enterprize  have  been 
displayed  in  the  History  of  Mankind,  than  that  mighty  Civic  pere- 
grination, which  has  immortalized  the  memory  of  the  late  excellent 
Chief  Magistrate  of  London,  and  has  been  accurately  recorded  in 
the  little  volume  before  us,  by  his  faithful  spiritual  adviser.  The 
State  voyages  of  the  Prcetor  IJrbanns, hxihexio,  have  been  circum- 
scribed between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster;  from  the  former 
of  which,  he  has  been  used  to  embark,  in  the  glory  of  incipient 
sovereignty,  amid  the  vociferous  shouts  of  light-hearted  appren- 
tices, rejoicing  in  their  holiday,  and  the  solemn  aspirations  of  more 
sober  Common-councilmen,  whose  dinners  depended  upon  the 
safety  and  punctuality  of  his  return.  Or,  yet  farther,  under  the 
NO.  11. — APR.   1827.  I  I 
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char  bliidi  sky  of  Suinmor,  his  gilded  vessel  ha^  glided  in  gallant 
trim,  tlio  Water- Bailift'  at  the  helm  and  a  carved  'JViton  at  the 
prow ,  over  smooth  and  unruffled  shallows,  to  the  Thule  of  the 
'I'wickenham  meadows,  by  the  banks  of  which  the  Maria  Wood 
is  laid  u|)  in  Ordinan/.  But  the  laboius  of  Francklin  and  of 
Parry  have  not  been  lost  upon  the  enlightened  Citizens  of  Lonr 
don.  Fired  with  the  strong  contagion  of  discovery,  they  have 
conceived  and  executed  an  expedition,  both  by  water  and  on 
Terra  Jirma ;  and  have  extended  to  a  far  wider  range  than  Pope 
contemplated  when  he  sang  lliem, their  Cimon-like  triumphs  "over 
land  and  wave."  One  has  tilled  the  Civic  throne  who  has  ridden,  in 
his  private  State  carriage,  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the  Town 
Hall  at  Oxford;  and  has  been  rowed  back  again,  in  his  public 
State  barge,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Thames,  in  all  the  majesty  and 
^nagiiificence  of  a  Fluviatile  and  Potaniophilous  Lord  Mayor. 
.!  Happily  such  energy  has  met  its  due  reward;  and  it  will  not 
be  lost  to  posterity,  caret  quia  Vote  Sacro.  The  Chaplain  of 
the  Mayoralty  has  accepted  the  office  of  Historiographer;  and 
he  has  performed  its  duties  to  admiration.  Never  yet  did  there 
exist  any  Annalist,  who  so  fully  comprehended  the  scope  of  the 
subject  which  he  was  destined  to  record,  or  who,  in  all  respects, 
possessed  talents  so  nicely  adapted  to  its  correct  representation.- 
Most  unfeignedly  do  we  rejoice  that  his  Ministerial  calling  per- 
mits us  to  include  his  Work  within  the  pale  of  our  exclusive  cri- 
ticism; and  we  can  assure  those  readers  who  are  least  inclined  to 
deviate  from  the  strict  course  of  Theological  study,  in  the  words 
of  the  judicious  Chaplain  himself,  that  although  this  "  species  of 
writing  is  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  profession 
of  which  the  writer  is  the  unworthiest  member,"  yet  that,  not  any 
thing  will  he  found  in  his  pages  "  at  all  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  Piety." 

Some  persons  indeed  may  imagine  that  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  so  to  frame  this  narrative  as  that  Piety,  in  any  way,  should 
suft'er  from  it.  But  this  is  not  our  concern;  and  Mr.  Chaplain 
Dillon  can  himself  judge  better  of  his  powers  and  opportunities 
of  oftence,  than  we  can  do  for  him.  In  order  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side,  we  shall  offer  as  much  of  his  narrative  as  we  can,  pre- 
ciselv  in  his  own  language. 

Early  m  1 826,  it  had  been  determined  to  connect  the  assertion 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  prerogative,  as  Conservator  of  the  River 
Thames,  as  far  as  the  City  Stone,  near  Staines,  with  an  Excursion 
to  Oxford.  The  train  of  ideas  which  led  to  this  not  very  obvious 
association  is  no  where  explained :  perhaps  it  might  arise  from 
the  words  "  London"  and  "  University"  having,  of  late,  crept 
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closer  than  usual  together.  Scarcely  had  this  resolution  been 
linally  agreed  to,  before  Fame,  with  her  myriad  tongues,  bruited 
It  abroad  at  Oxford;  and  a  pleasing  embarrassment  was  created 
between  the  two  Corporations,  by  the  ardour  of  rival  hospitality — 
but  at  length  the  preliminary  Gastronomic  arrangements  were 
satisfactorily  completed,  and  it  was  agreed,  after  an  interchange 
of  deipno-diploniatic  correspondence,  which  Mr.  Dillon  has 
printed  verbatim,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  his  suite 
should  dine  with  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  Oxford  on  the 
25th  of  July,  and  that  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  Oxford 
should  dine  with  the  Lord  Mavor  of  London  on  the  foUowinsr  dav. 

Di  imworlcihs  ! 

Quanta  pernis  prsfis  venict  !  quanta  labcs  larido  ! 
Quanta  surnini  absumedo  !  quanta  callo  calamitas  r 
Quanta  laniis  lassitudo  !  quanta  porcinariis  ! 

On  the  memorable  25th  of  July,  the  Progress  accordingly  be- 
gun. iSJr.  Alderman  Atkins,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters. Miss  Atkins  and  Miss  Sarah  Jane,  left  his  scat,  Halstead 
Place,  in  Kent,  for  London  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  set  off 
in  the  cool  of  the  followins:  morninor  for  Oxford.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  with  their  daughters  Miss 
Charlotte  and  Miss  Catherine,  left  their  house,  at  Lea,  in  Kent, 
and  went  by  land  to  Boulter's  Lock,  near  Maidenhead,  where 
they  embarked  on  board  the  Navigation  shallop  for  Reading; 
whence  their  carriage  conveyed  them  the  remainder  of  their  jour- 
ney. For  the  Great  Magistrate  himself  thus  speaks  his  oflicial 
Chronicler. 

"  The  private  state-carriage,  drawn  by  four  beautiful  bays,  had  driven 
to  the  door  at  half-past  seven.  The  coachman's  countenance  was  reserved 
and  thoughtful;  indicating  full  consciousness  of  the  test  by  which  his 
equestrian  skill  would  this  day  be  tried,  in  having  the  undivided  charge 
of  four  high-spirited  and  stately  horses, — a  circumstance  somewhat  un- 
usual; fo?-,  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  carriage,  a  postilion  usually  guides  the 
first  pair  of  horses.  Thes-e  fine  animals  were  in  admirable  condition  for 
the  journey.  Having  been  allowed  a  previous  day  of  unbroken  rest,  they 
were  quite  impatient  of  delay;  and  chafed  and  champed  exceedingly  on 
the  bits  by  which  their  impetuosity  was  restrained. 

"  The  murmur  of  expectation,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  amongst  the  crowd  who  had  gathered  around  the  carriage,  was 
at  length  hushed  by  the  opening  of  the  hall-door.  The  Lord  Mayor 
had  been  filHngup  this  interval  with  instructions  to  the  J'emme  de  menage, 
and  other  household  officers,  who  were  to  be  left  in  residence,  to  attend, 
with  their  wonted  fidelity  and  diligence,  to  their  respective  tlepartments 
of  senice  during  his  absence,  and  now  appeared  at  the  dooi-.  Jlis 
Lordship  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  followed  by  the 
Chaplain. 

I  I  2 
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"  As  soon  as  the  female  attendant  of  die  Latly  Mayoress  had  taken 
\\cv  seat,  dressed  with  becoming  neatness,  at  the  side  of  the  well-looking 
coacliinaiv,  the  carriage  drove  away;  not  however,  with  that  violent  and 
cxtreoic  rapidity,  which  rather  astounds  than  gratifies  the  beholders  j 
but  at  that  steady  and  majestic  pace,  which  is  always  an  indication  of 
real  greatness. 

"  Passing  along  Cheapsidc  and  Fleet  Street, — those  arteries,  as  Dr, 
Johnson  somewhere  styles  them,  through  which  poms  the  full  tide  of 
London  population, — and  then  along  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly,  the 
carriage  took  the  Henley  road  to  Oxford, 

"  'J'lie  weather  was  delightful ;  the  sun,  as  though  it  had  been  re- 
freshed by  the  copiotis  and  seasonable  showers  that  had  fallen  very  re- 
cently, seemed  to  rise  more  bright  and  clear  than  usual,  and  streanied  in 
full  gloiy  all  around.  The  dust  of  almost  a  whole  summer  had  been 
hiid  by  the  rain  ;  the  roads  were,  of  consequence,  in  excellent  order  j. 
and  the  whole  face  of  creation  gleamed  with  joy." — pp.  1 1  — 13. 

As  the  Civic  party  approached  Hounslow,  an  explosion  took 
place  at  the  Powder  Mills,  upon  which  Mr.  Dillon,  not  unaptly^ 
moralizes.  When  they  reached  Cranford  Bridge  "  which  is  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,"  another  portion  of  the 
party  arrived  there  sinndtaneously  in  a  chaise ;  after  an  interchange 
of  salutations,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  observing  that  they  must  be 
gomewhat  crowded,  invited  one  of  them  to  occupy  the  fourth  seat 
in  her  own  carriage,  "  as  the  day  was  beginning  to  be  warm,  this 
courteous  offer  of  her  Ladyship  was  readily  accepted." 

At  a  quarter  past  three  Oxford  was  in  view,  and  Mr.  Dillon 
describes  his  own  feelings  on  entering  that  city.  "  Yo*u  feel," 
he  says — but  we  must  pass  on  from  sentiment  to  action.  A  depu- 
tation awaited  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Star  Inn,  "  congratulating 
themselves"  (and  doubtless  him  also)  "  that  only  another  hour  lay 
between  them""  and  "  dinner."  At  a  quarter  before  seven  (a 
somewhat  long  single  hour  for  hope  deferred)  the  company,  five- 
and-twenty  in  number,  sat  down  "  to  a  banquet  of  such  a  grand 
and  costly  nature,  as  seemed  to  iudicate  that  the  whole  neighbour- 
ing country  had  been  put  in  requisition."  The  Grace  cup 
passed — ajipropriate  Toasts  were  given — Speeches  were  made„ 
from  one  of  which'\ve  apprehenti  that  Mr.  Dillon's  Work  will 
provoke  a  generous  emulation  on  the  part  of  his  Hosts  :  for  die 
row  n  Clerk  of  Oxford,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  which 
the  company  had  done  him  in  drinking  his  health,  said  that  "  if  it 
ever  fell  to  his  province  to  write  a  History  of  the  City  of  Oxford, 
he  should  record  the  occurrence  of  this  day  as  an  epoch  in  its 
annals."  This  registry  of  great  events  by  the  respective  agents  of 
the  different  leaders  concerned  in  them,  is  not  without  the  autho- 
rity of  high  precedent.  When  the  two  Monarchs  of  England  and  |l 
France  met  on  the  Field  of  Qlotli  of  Gold,  at  Ardrcs,  Francis, 
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on  the  one  part,  commanded  Monsieur  Peyresc  to  compose  a 
Journal  of  the  interview,  while  Henry,  on  the  other,  comnaitted  a 
similar  task  to  the  pen  of  Hall  his  Recorder. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  company  separated-  The 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Oxford  throughout  the  evening  manifested 
that  "  easy  politeness  which  in  an  instant  supersedes  the  prelimi- 
Maries  of  previous  acquaintance,  and  seems  scarcely  to  require 
intercourse  to  strengthen  or  time  to  improve  it ;"  and  the  conver- 
sation 

"  in  the  intervals  of  the  several  Toasts,  though  naturally  of  a  desultory 
and  general  nature,  was  yet  such  as  to  show  that  good  taste,  good  feel- 
ing, and  good  sense,  are  by  no  means  limited"  (as  Mr.  Dillon  appears 
before  that  to  have  believed)  "  to  the  Citizens  of  the  Metropolis." 

The  following  morning  commenced  with  a  breakfast,  upon 
which,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Dillon  yet  lingers  with  a  longing 
look  of  recollection ; 

*'  the  tea  and  coffee,"  he  remarks,  "  were  accompanied  not  only  with 
bread,  warm  and  cold,  in  the  sliape  of  loaves,  cakes  and  biscuits,  with 
other  varieties,  and  butter,"  (shade  of  Lord  Ogleby !  '  Hot  lolls  and 
butter  in  the  month  of  July  !^)  "  but  with  every  delicacy  with  wbich  the 
morning  meal,  when  sumptuously  provided,  is  usually  furnished." 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  lionize,  under  the  piiotage  of  the 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall.  The  Kitchen  at  Christ  Church, 
very  naturally,  was  an  object  of  strong  attraction  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  disappointed  expectation;   save  only  so  far  as  regards 

"  a  large  old  curious  gridiron,  apparently  about  four  feet  square,  used  in 
former  times  for  dressing  whole  joints,  before  ranges  and  spits  were 
invented." 

In  the  Theatre  -of  Anatomy  they  received  hdglier  gratification. 
Professor  Kidd  (than  whom  an  abler  and  a  better  man  does  not 
exist)  exhibited  a  series  of  preparations  "  so  elegantly  constructed 
as  in  no  degree  to  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  most  refined  female ;" 
and  among  the  first  which  he  offered  for  inspection,  -^^  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Turtle."  We  cannot  sojffi- 
ciently  admia.e  the  nicety  of  tact  which  thus  almost  instinctively 
accommodated  things  to  persons.  The  learned  Professor  would 
not  have  sought  to  detain  any  but  Testudinivorous  visitors  from 
viewing  the  other  wonders  in  his  seat  of  th«  Muses,  by  venturing 
XeXc/Jvi^v  nriyacrai  crvyxplvBiv. 

Dr.  Kidd  very  liberally  concluded  by  repeating,  gratuitously, 
that  which  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  ISIr.  Dillon's  report  of 
it)  is  his  Second  Lecture  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  After  this 
the  party,  jaded  and  hungry,  in  consequence  of  the  long  interval 
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vvhiili  had  clapscii  since  breakfast,  ivtmncd  to  liinclicou.  The 
lour  of  curit)silies,  however,  was  renewed,  h>  such  as  were  not  too 
wearv,  at  the  close  of  this  "  intermediate  repast,"  and  contiiuied 
unlilthc  near  approach  of  the  dinner  hour  warned  them  to  make 
becominjr  alteration  in  their  dress. 

"  'J'lie  hour  of  six  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  company,  invited  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  dine  with  hiiu  at  the  Star,  began  to  assemble.  The 
city  watermen,  in  their  new  scarlet  state  liveries,  were  stationed  in  the 
entrance  hall ;  and  a  band  of  music  was  in  attendance,  to  play  on  the 
arrival  of  the  visitors.  In  a  large  drawing-room,  on  the  first  floor,  front- 
ing the  street,  on  a  sofa  at  the  upper  end,  sat  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Charles  Venables,  and  surrounded  by  the  other 
ladies  of  the  party.  The  City  Marshal  of  London,  Mr.  Cope,  dressed  in 
full  uniform,  and  carrying  his  staft"  of  offici.  in  his  hand,  took  his  station 
at  the  door,  and  announced  the  names  of  the  guests  as  they  severally 
arrived.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  room  also  stood  Mr.  Beddome,  in  a 
richly  wrought  black  silk  gown,  carrying  the  sword  downwards.  The 
Lord  INIayor,  who  was  in  full  dress,  and  attended  by  his  chaplain  in 
clerical  robes,  wore  on  this  occasion  the  brilliant  collar  of  S.S  ; — arr 
honour  belonging  to  tbe  Lord  High  Chancellor, — the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England, — and  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  London." — pp.  58,  59. 

"  When  dinner  was  announced,  the  party,  amounting  to  nearly  sixty 
persons,  each  gentleman  taking  charge  of  a  fair  partner,  descended  to  a 
long  room  on  the  ground  floor." — p.  6l. 

"  When  the  Chaplain,  by  craving  a  blessing  on  the  feast,  had  set  the 
guests  at  liberty  to  address  themselves  to  the  dainties  before  them  ;  and 
the  room  was  illuminated  throughout  by  a  profusion  of  delicate  wax 
candles,  which  cast  a  light  as  of  broad  day  over  the  apartment ;  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  for  any  eye,  however  accustoujed  to  look  on  splendour^ 
not  to  have  been  delighted,  in  no  common  manner,  with  the  elegance  of 
the  classic  and  civic  scene  now  exhibited  in  the  dining-parlour  of  the 
first  inn  in  Oxford." — pp.  62,  63. 

"  The  conversation  naturally  assumed  that  tone  best  qualified  for  the 
discovery  of  those  talents  and  learning,  of  which  the  evening  had  drawn 
together  so  select  and  hright  a  constellation." — p.  63. 

"  The  ladies,  who,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  company,  had  sat 
longer  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  length  obeyed  the  signal  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  and  retired  to  the  drawing-room — 

'With  grace. 
Which  won  who  saw,  to  wish  their  stay.' 

The  conversation  was,  however,  in  no  degree  changed  in  their  absence. 
The  Lady  Mayoress  and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  share  in  it  with 
much  good  sense  and  delicacy  3  and  their  departure,  so  far  from  being 
succeeded  by  that  obstreperous  and  vulgar  merriment,  or  any  thing  like 
that  gross  profligacy  of  conversation,  which  indicates  rejoicing  at  being 
emancipated  from  the  restraint  of  female  presence,  only  gave  occasion  to 
the  Magistrates  of  Oxford  to  express  their  wish,  that,  in  the  invitations 
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to  their  corporation  dinners,  arrangements  could  be   made  that  vvould 
include  the  ladies. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  influence  which  well-educated 
^  |J  ^d  amiable  females  have  upon  society  is  immense.  Among  other 
important  eft'ects  which  it  produces,  it  prevents  that  conversational  man- 
nerism which  is  otherwise  found  to  characterize  the  social  intercourse  of 
men  ;  and  it  promotes  the  observance  of  those  little  courtesies,  on  which 
so  much  of  the  comfort  of  life  unquestionably  depends." — pp.  G4,  65. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  the  last  remark  of  Mr.  Dillon  very 
ably  supported  and  illustrated  in  the  singularly  edifying  Tractate 
of  the  Jesuit  Theophilus  Raynaud,  De  sohrid  alterius  Sexusfre- 
quentatione  per  Religiosos  viros. 

While  the  morning  of  the  26th  was  yet  early,  the  busy  note  of 
preparation  announced  the  approaching  departure  of  the  Visitors. 
The  State  Barge  and  Navigation  Shallop  were  already  at  their 
moorings. 

"  In  another  large  boat,  half  covered  with  an  awning,  was  his  Lordship's 
Yeoman  of  the  Household,  who  had  charge  of  the  provisions  for  the 
Lord  Mayor's  party  ;  together  with  the  Cook,  who  was,  at  the  time  of 
embarkation,  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  fire. 

"  At  a  quarter  after  seven,  amidst  shouts  of  reiterated  applause  from 
the  surrounding  multitudes,  the  City  Barge,  manned  by  the  city  water- 
men, in  scarlet  liveries,  and  all  the  other  boats  in  attendance  on  his 
Lordship,  were  siumltaneously  launched  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
princely  Thames, 

"  The  immense  tide  of  population  which  had  rolled  forth  from  the 
city,  flowed  along  with  the  boats  a  considerable  distance,  on  both  sides  q£ 
the  river ;  and  extreme  delight  was  visible  in  every  countenance.  The 
weather,  indeed,  was  of  itself  sufiicient  to  give  rise  to  joyous  and  happy 
feelings.  The  rays  of  a  bright  sun,  streaming  through  an  unclouded 
sky,  poured  their  enlivening  influence  all  around.  It  was  quite  one  of 
those  genial  mornings,  when  we  seem  to  draw  in  delight  with  the  very 
air  we  breathe,  and  to  feel  happy,  we  can  scarcely  tell  why.'' — pp.  70,  7 1 . 

At  about  nine  the  boats  reached  Nuneham,  but  the  crew 
passed  it  without  a  glance,  being  "  unitedly  engaged  in  the  ele- 
gant cabin  of  the  State  Barge,  in  doing  honour  to  the  delicacies 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  breakfast  table."  As  they  proceeded,  the 
whole  population  of  the  neighbouring  villages  poured  out  to  greet 
them,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  assisted  in  his  benevolent  task  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Atkins,  scattered  handfulls  of  halfpence  among  the 
children  who  thronged  the  banks.  "  It  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
absence  of  selfish  feeling  manifested  by  some  of  the  elder  boys, 
who,  forgetful  of  themselves,  collected  for  the  younger  girls  ;"  and 
this  pretty  gallantry  affords  Mr.  Dillon  another  fair  opportunity 
(and  in  justice  to  him  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  never  neglects 
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Uicin)  of  moralizinj;  on  "  smiles."  "  wine  ami  oil,"  the  **  glow  of 
j;ratitii»li',"  and  "  tlu-  fountain  of  indwelling  dcliglit." 

\\  allingfonl  was  the  scene  of  Dinner. — the  Bear  Inn  at  Read- 
ing lliat  of  Supper  and  Sleep.  That  of  the  following  lireakfast 
is  not  recorded.  At  Ilcidctf  Mr.  Alderman  Birch  called  to  the 
recollection  of  the  party  the  beautiful  lines  in  which  Denham  has 
characterized  the  '1  hames  at  Coopers  UiU.  The  quotation  was, 
]>erhaps,  somewhat  premature,  and  burst  from  the  teeming  Alder- 
uiau  many  miles  before  his  arrival  at  the  point  oi  seasonable  par- 
turition ;  but  Poetry  is  like  bottled  beer,  and  when  it  once  begins 
to  cftervesce,  it  is  dithcult  to  hinder  it  from  linding  vent  at  its 
own  pleasure.  In  the  grounds  of  Cliefden  a  select  party  was 
invited  to  partake  of  a  rural  diimer  with  the  Civic  train ;  and,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  intense  curiosity  of  the  assembled  gazers,  the 
female  part  was  admitted  to  walk  round  the  tables  at  which  the 
a>mpany  was  seated.  The  honest  peasantry  strained  their  eyes 
ami  pointed  their  fingers  at  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  now  in  his 
native  parish,  or  near  it ;  and  half-suppressed  sentences  could 
occasionally  be  distinguished — "  He  was  born  in  our  village"  ! 
Hereon,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Dillon  is  more  than  usually 
pathetic. 

By  a  very  natural  transition,  the  learueil  Chaplain  here  proceeds 
to  constrast  the  character  of  Augustus  with  that  of  George  HI.; 
and,  while  lie  is  so  doing,  the  boats  glide  on,  the  clock  strikes 
eleven,  and  the  party  falls  asleep  at  Windsor.  A  visit  to  the  Castle 
occupied  the  following  morning;  and  Mr.  Dillon  has  catalogueil 
the  Pictures  and  Apartments  with  scrupulous  lidelity.  But  we 
hasten  on  to  the  City  Stone  at  Staines,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  had  travelled  to  and  from  Oxford.  This 
venerable  monument  stands  in  a  meadow  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  water-side,  and  bears  date  A.D.  I'-lSo.  A  procession 
was  marshalled,  which  walked  three  times  round  at  a  considerable 
distance;  the  Sword  of  State  was  placed  upon  it, — the  City 
Banner  waved  over  it, — a  Bottle  of  \\  ine  was  broken  on  it  as  a 
libation, — and  an  Inscription,  recording  the  visit  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  was  ordered  to  be  engraven  on  its  pedestal. 

This  ceremonial  has  been  illustrated  by  an  Engraving,  in  which 
portraits  of  the  principal  characters  assisting  in  it  are  inlroduceil; 
tlie  Lady  Mayoress  is  smiling  and  sebaceous, — the  Lord  Mayt)r  is 
erect,  attentive,  and  adipose, — and  behind  him  is  a  ligure  which, 
even  without  the  aid  of  its  sacerdotal  vestments,  we  should  in- 
stantly recognize  for  the  author  of  this  narrative, 

"  Such  gentle  touches  wanton  o'er  his  face." 

With  this  solenuiity  ended  the   interest  of  the  voyage.      At 
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Richmond  every  one,  with  a  "  countenance  deeply  imbrowned  by 
Jong  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,"  took  leave  of  the  I^ord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress,  and  returned  to  his  respective  home.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  himself  reached  his  Civic  Palace  at  a  few 
minutes  before  ten. 

Mr.  Dillon  concludes  his  Log  Book  by  answering  a  cut  bono 
question.  \\'e  must  give  this  reply  in  his  own  words;  at  the 
same  time  not  concealing  a  shrewd  suspicion  which  we  entertain 
that  the  devout  Chaplain  has  transplanted  it  from  the  peroration 
of  his  favourite  sermon. 

"  This  little  narrative,  then,  will  not  have  been  written  entirely  in 
vain,  if  it  shall  at  all  contribute  to  remind  the  respected  individuals  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  on  its  pages, — that  even  if  such  delightful 
parties  could  continue  always,  and  they  could  dwell  together  thus  har- 
moniously for  the  full  season  of  this  mortal  life;  yet  that,  after  a  few 
more  years  at  most,  the  grave  would  close  its  gates  between  them, — that 
every  page  will,  ere  long,  be  torn  from  the  volume  of  every  one's  life, — 
and  all  will  have  passed  away. 

"  If,  however,  tliey  shall  diligently  seek, — and  there  is  but  one  way, 
— to  be  included  in  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  Jirst-born, 
lukose  names  are  written  in  heaven, — then,  though  they  may  chance  to 
pass  whole  weeks^  whole  months,  and,  it  may  be,  whole  years,  without 
seeing  or  knowing  any  more  of  each  other  ; — and  though  death  may  at 
last  break  the  bond  of  their  society  on  earth, — yet,  like  the  waters  of 
tliat  ample  stream  which  has  recently  borne  them  so  pleasantly  along, — 
separated,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  piers  of  an  intervening  bridge, — they 
siliall  ultimately  meet  again,  in  that  more  perfect  state  of  being,  where 
there  sLall  be  neither  absence  nor  interruption  ;  where  death  is  never 
known,  and  friends  are  never  parted." — pp.  156,  157. 

For  ourselves,  in  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  the 
triple  triumphs  of  Whittington,  and  the  duple  dignities  of  Wood, 
sbould  have  failed  to  meet  with  a  similar  Chronicler.  We  trust, 
however,  that  every  future  Moiiarch  of  Guildhall,  whether  he 
proceeds  in  full  Civic  pomp  to  Smithfield,  for  the  proclamation  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  or  more  familiarly  visits  Greenwich  to  ingur- 
gitate Whitebait,  will  intrust  the  record  of  those  occurrences  to 
the  pen  of  his  Chaplain  for  the  time  being.  So  may  these  great 
events  of  his  magistracy,  which,  othei-wise,  might  be  fleeting  and 
forgotten,  become,  as  it  were,  ktyjixutu  I5  uii,  and  be  ingrafted  on 
the  main  stock  of  ever-during  and  imperishable  History. 


(     4H'i     ) 


Anr.  XIV. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Chester,  on  Sundai/,  MoventOer  5,  182(i.  By  Edward  Cople- 
ston,  D.D.,  Dcaii  of  Chester,  and  Provost  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Loudon,  Murray;'  and  Rivingtons.  Oxford,  Parker. 
182G.     pp.  36. 

The  frequent,  and  apparently  successful,  use  which  is  commonly 
made  of  the  argunientum,  ad  vereenndiatn  in  the  discussion  of  the 
UoMian  Catholic  Claims,  has  often  struck  us  as  something  sur- 
prising. If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  argument  of  au- 
thority would  seem  to  be  decisive  against  any  set  of  opinions,  it  is 
a<^ainst  the  opinions  of  those  who  advocate  the  concession  of 
those  claims.  No  one  would  think  of  deferring  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  clergy  in  a  question  of  law  or  physic,  or  even  of  mere  state 
policy,  as  opposed  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  lawyers  and 
physicians  and  statesmen;  but  surely,  in  a  question  involving  the 
interests  of  religion  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  must  be  considered,  if  not  of 
paramount,  yet,  at  least,  of  the  very  highest  authority. 

The  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  contend  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  Protestant  Establishment  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  true  religion  in  this  country ;  and  they  further  believe, 
that  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  legislature  would 
endanger  the  security  of  this  establishment;— on  this  point  they 
are  unanimous  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  without  example. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  clergy  are  in  an  especial  manner  called  upon  to  give  their 
judgment;  and  backed  as  that  judgment  is,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, by  the  voice  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of 
England,  to  say  that  the  weight  of  authority,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  in  favour  of  removing  the  disabilities  which  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  found  it  necessary  to  impose  upon  those 
who  belonged  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is,  we 
think,  a  most  unaccountable  assumption.  If  the  argument  were 
merely  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  people,  or  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  states,  the  au- 
thority of  Burke  and  Pitt,  and  Fox  and  Windham,  and  of  other 
names  which  we  are  disposed  to  respect,  would  no  doubt  possess 
the  greatest  weight.  But  the  question  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
measure  upon  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  ;  and  here,  we  presume  to  say,  that  we  can 
produce,  not  one,  but  a  hundred  names,  any  one  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  rules  by  which  the  value  of  authority  is  esti- 
mated, will  more  than  counterbalance  the  weight  that  can  pro- 
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perl)'  belong  to  the  evidence  of  mere  statesmen,  be  tlicy  ever  such 
able  politicians. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Copleston  alone,  in  such  a  question,  carries 
with  it  no  light  importance;  and  we  congratulate  the  friends  of 
pure  religion  upon  being  able  to  add  his  public  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  same  views  as  have  been  taken  of  this  much  agitated 
question  by  almost  every  distinguished  member  of  the  ChuYch. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  acknowledged  learning  of  Dr.  Copleston, 
nor  of  his  confessedly  superior  understanding — cultivated  as  it 
has  been  by  meditation,  and  by  an  acquaintance  both  with  theo- 
logy and  with  philosophy  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
That  which  gives  this  sermon  its  peculiar  value,  is  the  well  known 
character  of  its  author,  as  a  person  who  forms  his  own  opinions 
upon  every  subject,  and  never  comes  to  any  important  conclusion 
except  when  he  has  himself  examined  the  premises  from  which 
it  is  to  be  drawn.  It  is,  therefore,  with  singular  pleasure  that  we 
introduce  to  our  readers  the  able  and  polished  production  which 
is  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  was  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Chester,  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  has  been  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  and  Prebendaries  of  that  Ciiurch.  The 
circumstance  of  its  not  having  been  designed  for  publication 
would  of  course  be  an  apology  for  any  defects  of  a  literary  kind 
which  it  might  display ;  but  it  stands  in  need  of  no  such  apology ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  can  sincerely  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
almost  as  a  standard  tract.  There  are  some  remarks  which  it 
contains  that  are,  we  believe,  entirely  original ;  and  the  whole 
design  of  the  argument  is  to  exemplify  a  very  important  truth, 
which,  if  not  strictly  new,  is  placed  in  a  new  light,  and  is,  more- 
over, one  which  it  particularly  behoves  us  to  remember  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  religious  animosities,  that  had  been  laid 
asleep  during  the  last  half  century,  would  appear  to  be  reviving 
in  Europe. 

The  text  is  taken  from  John,  xvi.  2.  "  The  time  cometh,  when 
whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service." 
The  immediate  instruction  which  Dr.  Copleston  endeavours  to 
build  upon  the  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  this  text  is  found, 
is  to  point  out  the  tendency  which  has  been  displayed  in  every 
age  of  the  Christian  Church,  among  those  possessed  of  spiritual 
authority  over  mankind,  to  found  upon  this  authority  a  claim  to 
temporal  dominion.  The  root  of  this  corruption  nmst  be  sought 
in  human  nature  itself;  but  the  argument  on  which  it  has  always 
been  justified  is  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament.  Accordingly 
this  is  the  first  point  to  which  our  attention  is  directed ;  and  the 
fallacy  of  the  reasoning  on  which  ambitious  men  have  attempted 
to  found  a  Christian  Kingdom  upon  earth,  by  pleading  the  ex- 
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ample  of  tlic  Jewish  liierarchy,  is  admirably  refuted  and  cx- 
j)laiiittl.  'J'lic  Jewish  law  was  built  immediately  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  (Jod,  having  the  maintenance  of  that  authority  for  its  exclu- 
sive object.  To  violate  religion  therefore,  among  the  Jews,  was  to 
transgress  against  the  state;  blasphemy,  among  them,  was  the 
same  as  treason  is  among  us,  and,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  their  institutions,  was  to  be  punished  in  the  same 
way.  But  the  abrogation  of  this  union  between  the  secular  and 
the  sj)iritual  offices  of  the  state  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity; 
and  to  endeavour  to  join  them  together,  eitiier  in  the  same  per- 
sons or  under  the  same  sanctions,  is  to  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  Christ's  Kingdom  is  built. 

"  Yet  strongly  marked  as  the  contrast  thus  is  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  dispensations,  the  one  being  professedly  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  and  the  other,  in  the  person  of  its  divine  Founder,  expressly  dis- 
claiming all  pre-eminence  of  that  kind,  it  is  indeed  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  Christ's  Church,  how  soon  corruptions  sprang  up,  which 
clearly  had  their  origin  in  the  love  of  temporal  greatness,  and  the  desire 
to  substitute  a  Christian  kingdom  upon  earth  corresponding  with  that 
Jewish  hierarchy  whose  ordinances  had  been  swallowed  np  in  the  Gos- 
pel. So  powerful  is  the  allurement  of  earthly  splendour  and  dominion, 
that  the  disposition  was  early  manifest  to  assimilate  the  Chiistian  wor- 
ship to  the  ancient  Hebrew  ritual.  I  speak  not  now  of  that  lingering 
attachment  to  their  old  religion  which  many  of  the  earliest  Jewish  con- 
verts exhibited,  but  which  wore  itself  out  almost  within  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  The  retrograde  tendency  to  which  1  refer  was  not  the  lemnaiit 
of  Judaism,  but  the  gradual  gi'owth  of  a  corrupt  nature  under  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  a  zeal  for  God's  service,  and  of  respect  for  his  laws. 
Its  origin  was  manifestly  independent  of  all  connexion  with  former 
habits  J  for  it  prevailed  most,  not  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  where  if 
such  had  been  its  source  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it,  but  in  the 
remoter  region  of  the  West,  wdiere  the  see  of  Rome  had  early  acquired 
an  ascendancy,  as  a  pattern  and  authority  in  points  of  practice  for  other 
Churches. 

"  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  studied  imitation  in  the  pomp  of  their  pub- 
lic worship,  in  the  dress  of  their  priests,  copied  from  Aaron's  vestments, 
in  the  use  of  oil,  and  of  incense,  and  of  holy  water  for  lustration,  in  the 
frivolous  distinction  of  meats  and  of  days,  and  at  length  in  that  grand 
corruption  of  doctrine,  the  parent  of  a  thousand  otheis,  that  Christ  is 
oflered  up  as  a  sacrifice  by  the  priest  every  time  his  death  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  solemn  jjarticipation  of  bread  and  wine  according  to  his  own 
institution.  Then,  too,  came  the  practice  of  calling  the  communion 
table  by  the  name  of  altar :  and  there,  instead  of  thankfully  remember- 
ing the  one  oblation  of  himself  once  made  by  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
their  priests  stood  daily  offering  up  their  victim,  like  the  priests  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
•  "  Last  of  all  was  avowed,  with  unblushing  boldness,  the  claim  of  a 
Christian  bishop  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth — a  claim  advanced  in  the 
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natme  of  Him,  and  as  the  servant  of  Him,  who  ({eclarecl  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  workl.  Upon  this  elaim  naturally  followed  all  the 
ordinary  expedients  which  earthly  governments  employ  to  compel  obe- 
dience, and  to  planish  rebellion.  The  purity  of  the  faith  was  to  be 
maintained  by  terror,  by  torture,  by  sanguinary  executions  ;  and  men 
were  taught  to  put  their  fellow-creatures  to  death  as  an  act  well-pleasing 
to  God,  and  even  beneficial  to  the  unhappy  sufferer  himself." — pp.  10-1,4, 

Dr.  Copleston  then  proceeds  to  remark,  how  inveterately  tiiis 
disposition,  above  referred  to,  is  rooted  in  mankind;  instancing 
examples  of  it  in  the  Protestant  as  well  as  in  the  Papal  Church ; 
and  drawing  from  such  examples  matter  of  well-grounded  caution, 
especially  to  those  who  are  placed  in  the  situation  of  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  passage  in  which  this  salutary  precaution  is 
expressed,  is  conveyed  in  language  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  any  times  except  the  present;  in  order  to  prevent  any 
mistake,  however,  as  to  his  true  meaning,  as  if  he  thought  that  in 
this  respect  all  religions  were  alike,  he  quickly  subjoins  a  remark 
pointing  out  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  those  who  have  separated  from  her. 

*'  Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood.  If  it  be  a  legitimate  object, 
as  I  certainly  hold  it  to  be,  of  civil  government,  to  maintain  and  establish 
the  purest  form  of  Christianity,  it  must  in  candour  be  allowed  to  the 
bishops  and  pastors  of  that  Church  to  feel  a  livelier  interest  and  a  prompter 
zeal  in  its  defence  than  can  be  expected  from  the  generality  of  its  lay 
members.  By  their  education  moreover  they  are  frequently  enabled  to 
understand  more  correctly,  and  to  exjjlain  more  clearly  to  others,  the 
grounds  and  the  utility  of  a  religious  establishment,  than  thousands  of 
their  fellow-subjects  among  whom  they  live.  If  therefore,  upon  the 
prospect  of  danger,  they  appear  foremost  in  giving  the  alarm,  if  in  case 
of  observing  a  culpable  indiffeienee  to  such  things,  they  endeavour  to 
conquer  the  apathy,  to  awaken  the  attention,  to  enlighten  the  mind,  or 
to  direct  the  judgment  of  their  neighbours,  they  cannot  with  reason  be 
said  to  exceed  their  province,  or  to  abuse  their  sacred  office.  But  the 
truth  unquestionably  is,  that  in  this  country  the  public  mind  is  too  apt 
to  be  violently  excited  upon  such  questions  j^  and  the  duty  of  a  minis- 
ter of  religion  much  more  frequently  consists  in  softening  prejudices  and 
animosities,  and  in  allaying  the  heat  of  party  feeling,  than  in  stimulating 
the  minds  of  men  to  an  active  and  eager  interest  in  them. 

"  In  reminding  you  however  of  the  share  which  even  Protestant 
Churches  have  had  in  the  guilt  of  persecution,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  a  material  distinction  between  our  case  and  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  duty  or  the  right  of  persecution  we  no  longer  assert.  It 
never  did  form  a  part  of  our  public  professions.  And  now  that  our  eyes 
are  opened  and  our  minds  better  informed,  we  not  only  disclaim  it,  but 
condemn  it.  ^^''e  lament  the  errors  of  our  forefathers,  and  we  teach  our 
children  to  avoid  the  same  mistaken  course,  as  being  offensive  to  Gotl, 
and  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  our  Saviour. 
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"  In  l)cl.:ilf  of  «lio  C'liurcli  <.(Ronic  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  :  nor 
indeed  witli  the  pretcnMOiis  of  that  Church  to  infallibility  is  the  plea  pos- 
sible. Individuals  we  know  there  are  among  them,  composing  perliaps 
the  great  majority  of  that  communion,  who  lament,  and  reprobate,  and 
abhor  persecutions  :  but  it  is  not  with  individuals  that  we  arc  concerned  : 
it  is  with  the  Church  of  Rome  itself;  and  that  Church  neither  has  aban- 
doned the  claim,  nor,  however  it  may  have  disapproved  the  exercise  of 
it  in  any  ]>articnlar  case,  has  it  ever  condemned — it  never  can  condemn 
the  principle  — for  by  so  doing  it  would  condemn  the  very  principle  upon 
which  its  own  arrogant  pretensions  to  preeminence  and  universal  rule  are 
founded."— pp.  IG— 18. 

A\liat  (lefensivc  measures  may  be  required,  in  any  Protestant 
state,  to  guard  against  the  evils  that  may  arise  from  the  toleration 
of  a  religion  such  as  that  of  Rome,  Dr.  Copleston  omits  to  con- 
sider, as  not  forming  a  proper  subject  of  consideration  from  the 
pulpit.  But  he  concludes  with  a  recommendation  of  some  serious 
advice  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  present  day;  and  which,  for  the  wisdom  it  contains,  as 
well  as  for  the  earnest  eloquence  with  which  it  is  expressed,  de- 
serves to  be  imprinted  upon  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  all 
who  possess  any  influence  either  in  church  or  state,  in  parliament 
or  in  the  country. 

"  But  if  such  be  the  caution  requisite  for  those  who  think  some  re- 
straints upon  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  -essential  to  our  own 
security,  still  graver  is  the  duty  of  those  who  seek  to  remove  them  alto- 
gether, and  still  more  solcnm  should  be  the  warning  addressed  to  t/iait, 
not  to  bend  religion  to  their  political  views  ;  not  to  represent  the  diUe- 
rence  as  slight  or  unimportant  between  the  pure  doctrines  of  our  Church 
and  that  spurious  mixture  of  fiaud,  of  fable,  of  priestcraft  and  supersti- 
tion, with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  corrupted  and  overlaid  the 
Gospel.  To  know  what  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  really  are,  we  must 
seek  them  in  countries  where  her  sway  is  undisputed,  and  her  spiritual 
<larkness  not  illumined  by  any  frientlly  ray  issuing  from  the  brighter 
bodies  that  surround  it.  It  is  in  this  way  we  reason  upon  all  other  sub- 
jects. If  for  instance  we  are  desirous  of  learning  the  genuine  properties 
of  any  material  substance,  which  is  commonly  found  in  contact  or  in 
combination  with  others,  we  carefully  separate,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
foreign  ingredients,  and  think  we  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  body 
we  are  considering,  in  proportion  as  we  examine  it  in  its  insulated  and 
independent  state.  Let  the  same  test  be  applied  to  the  Romish  Church  ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  precisely  as  its  characteristic  tenets  have  prevailed, 
the  spirit  of  real  Christianity  has  declined.  Her  policy  has  ever  been  to 
keep  the  people  in  blind  subjection  to  the  priesthood  :  and  as  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  imposing  ceremonies  have  always  been  the  readiest 
means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose,  so  has  that  Church  not  scrupled  to 
pmploy  them,  according  to  the  power  she  possessed,  till  at  length  the 
religion  of  Christ  has  been  made  to  resemble  a  political  machine,  or  a 
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heathen  pageant,  instead  of  being  the  gnitle  of  men's  lives,  ami  the  source 
of  hope  and  holy  comfort  to  their  souls,  through  faith  in  thr  merits  of 
their  Redeemer. 

"  If  the  false  estimate  I  allude  to  of  the  difference  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Romish  faith  arise  from  inattention  or  from  ignorance, 
we  must  pity  either  the  want  of  information,  in  matters  concerning  which 
it  is  so  easily  to  be  obtained,  or  the  want  of  power  to  discriminate  between 
things  really  so  different  in  their  own  nature.  But  if  from  any  selfish  or 
any  worldly  motive  this  representation  is  ever  made,  if  party  spirit,  or  a 
love  of  popularity,  or  a  foolish  desire  of  being  thought  liberal,  or  a  dread 
of  popish  vengeance^  or  a  mean  subserviency  to  the  political  views  of 
others — if  these  or  any  one  of  these  motives  possess  the  heart,  and  incline 
it  to  prevaricate  in  so  sacred  a  cause,  deep  indeed  is  the  guilt  of  that  man, 
and  flagrant  the  insult  offered  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  But  let  not 
any  one,  as  he  values  the  honour  of  God  and  the  peace  and  salvation  of 
his  own  soul,  let  him  not  burden  his  conscience  with  a  sin  so  grievous. 
Let  him  not  thus  provoke  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  It  is  a  wil- 
ful sacrifice  of  divine  truth  to  worldly  feelings  and  worldly  interests. 
And  as  the  Almighty  rejected  Saul  from  being  king  over  Israel,  when  he 
presumed  to  make  religion  subordinate  to  his  schemes  of  policy,  so  will 
Christ  reject  those  from  a  share  in  his  kingdom,  who  are  ashamed  or 
afraid  under  any  circumstances  to  confess  him  before  men,  or  who  think 
that  any  object  upon  earth  can  be  so  important  as  to  justify  a  compromise 
of  the  pure  word  of  God  in  order  to  obtain  it." — pp.  22 — 25. 

We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  length  of  these 
extracts.  The  name  and  reputation  and  rank  of  Dr.  Copleston  in 
the  Church  will  give  them  an  interest  with  our  readers.  But  the  pas- 
sages which  we  have  selected  require  no  extrinsic  recommendation 
of  this  sort.  Independently  of  their  beauty  as  specimens  of  com- 
position, the  force  of  reasoning  they  display,  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate.  Mill  ensure  them  the  attention 
they  deserve.  We  cannot,  however,  close  our  remarks  without 
extracting  or-e  passage  more,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  notes 
appended  to  the  Sermon.  Dr.  Copleston  is  speaking  of  the 
undue  authority  attached  by  some  persons  to  the  declarations  of 
individuals  among  the  Roman  Catholics  disavowing  the  opinions 
with  which  tliey  are  charged  as  a  body;  and  the  contempt  with 
which  their  opponents  are  treated,  when  they  produce  the  evi- 
dence of  history,  in  every  age  of  the  Romish  church,  from  the 
tenth  century  to  the  present,  as  a  justification  of  the  scepticism 
with  which  such  declarations  of  individuals  ou^ht  to  be  received. 
The  remark  of  Dr.  Copleston  on  this  subject  is  admirable. 

"  And  here  I  cannot  but  admire  the  course  of  reasoning  which  many 

of  the   advocates  of  the  Roman   Catholics  have  pursued,   even  when 

arguing  in  their  capacity  as  statesmen  a  point  of  practical  policy.    With 

-  such  men,  one  would  think,  the  evidence  of  history  and   the  testimony 
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of  facts  would  can-y  more  tveigjlit  than  the  most  explicit  declarations 
tipon  paper  of  tlie  present  and  still  more  of  a  remote  age.  But 
mIu'ii  the  lang\iage  of  disavowal  comes  not  from  the  fountain  head^ 
wlicn  it  is  merely  the  fine-spun  distinction  of  some  theologian  or  casuist, 
eoininentiiip  upon  the  disputed  text  in  which  the  real  authority  lies  j 
wlien  this  subtle  interpretation,  be  it  sound  or  be  it  not,  yet  is  pro- 
duced as  an  acute  solution  of  a  difficulty  felt  by  Romanists  themselves, 
and  is  recommended  as  useful  to  the  study  of  their  own  divines;  when, 
I  say,  this  single  argument  is  placed  in  one  scale  against  the  overpower- 
ing weight  of  historical  evidence  joined  to  the  avowed  doctrine  of  their 
most  approved  expositors,  Bossuet  and  Bellarmine,  on  the  other,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  men  can  have  yielded  up  their  judgment 
to  such  a  process  of  reasoning. 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  inverted — that 
the  evidence  of  facts  was  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
their  adversaries  produced  not  so  much  as  an  antiquated  dogma  of  con- 
fessed authority,  but  the  interpretation  only  of  such  a  dogma  by  some 
leanied  casuist — and  that  this  interpretation  gave  to  it  a  force  con- 
tradictory to  the  whole  series  of  facts  which  could  be  alleged  on  the 
other  side.  Would  not  the  able  and  eloquent  advocates  of  their  cause 
have  scouted  such  an  appeal  to  antiquity  and  scholastic  lore,  in  opposition 
to  the  substantial  evidence  afforded  by  experience  ?  Would  they  not 
have  covered  the  autlior  of  such  an  aigument  with  contempt  and  deri- 
sion, and  driven  him  by  the  powers  of  their  eloquence  from  the  delibe- 
rations of  a  senate  to  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  his  forgotten  volumes  J" 
—pp.  32,  33. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  continuation  of  the  note,  in  whichDr.  Copleston 
points  out  the  strong  presumption  which  exists  against  the  credit 
of  all  such  disavowals  on  the  part  of  irresponsible  individuals, 
arising  from  the  silence  of  those  authorities  whose  denial  would 
be  conclusive.  But  we  must  not  trespass  any  farther  upon  our 
limits.  Our  object  in  the  passages  which  we  have-.-«tracted  has 
been  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  our  readers,  to 
j)rocure  this  admirable  sermon ;  and  having  effected  this,  as  we 
hope,  by  the  specimens  we  have  selected,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  thank  Dr.  Copleston,  as  well  for  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded 
us,  as  for  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  the  Church,  by  his 
seasonable  and  able  publication. 
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Art.  XV.— 1.  Tioo  Letters  to  the  Bight  Rev.  J.  Milner,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Castabala,  Vic.  Ap.  S)X.  Occasioned  hy  certain  Pas- 
sages in  his  "  End  of  Religions  Controversy ."  By  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Grimley,  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Gage.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons.  1826. 
2.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  John  Milner,  D.D.  upon  certain 
erroneous  ^talements,  and  incorrect  Quotations  affecting  the 
Character  of  Enuiient  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a 
Jiiook  entitled  "  The  End  of  Religions  Controversi/."  By  the 
Rev.  John  Garbett,  M.A.  Minister  of  St.  George's,  Birming- 
ham.    London:   Rivingtons,  Hatchards.      1826. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Mihier,  which  happened  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  these  pamphlets,  has  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  a  personal  reply,  which  were  fully  entertained  by  their  authors. 
But  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will 
furnish  us  with  a  defence  of  her  deceased  champion.  During 
many  a  year  he  was  the  most  learned,  the  most  acute,  and,  as  he 
himself  assured  us,  the  most  successful  of  her  polemics.  His 
attempts  to  explain  away  her  obnoxious  tenets  have  been  imitated 
by  Mr.  Butler,  and  outdone  by  Dr.  Doyle.  But  in  the  more 
important  task  of  terminating  a  dispute  which  has  lasted  for  three 
hundred  years.  Bishop  Milner  stands  alone ;  and  his  "  End  of 
Controversy"  ought  to  be  protected  against  the  charges  with 
which  it  was  assailed.  Unless  this  is  done,  Protestants  will  be 
justified  in  saying  that  it  cannot  be  done;  and  this  popular 
apology  for  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  will  rank  among 
the  books  which  that  Church  disowns. 

Whether  such  repudiation  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  take  place, 
it  is  for  the  Romanists,  not  for  us,  to  determine.  But  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  argumentative  portion  of  the  "  End  of 
Controversy"  calls  for  a  more  succinct  answer  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  Substantial  answers  are  already  on  record.  Indeed  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  refute  the  "  End  of  Controversy," 
upon  all  its  leading  points,  without  introducing  a  single  sentence 
that  has  not  been  in  print  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  great 
Protestant  writers  have  answered  Bishop  Milner  again  and  again  ; 
and,  at  times,  we  have  felt  strongly  tempted  to  make  a  cento  from 
their  masterly  works,  in  which  the  modern  Coryphseus  of  Rome 
should  be  put  to  silence,  not  by  the  pigmy  efforts  of  his  contempo- 
raries, but  by  the  exact  argumentation  of  Chillingworth  and  the 
copious  learning  of  Barrow.  This  however  might  be  deemed  a 
fantastic  operation ;  and  it  >vould,  perhaps,  be  more  expedient  to 

isro.  u. — APK.  1827.  kk 
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ndapt  tlio  HuitaMe  parts  of  llioir  immortal  works  to  tlio  new  po- 
sition in  wliiili  Biiliop  Milncr  has  arrayed  the  disconditcd  urgu- 
nn-nts  of  IJclhn mine. 

I^it  even  this  cannot  be  attempted  at  present.  To  follow  tiic 
It-arncd  writer  throu<;h  all  his  turnings  and  witidings,  to  point  out 
his  unauUioriscd  and  vagnc  assumptions,  his  equivocal  expres- 
sions, his  artful  substitutions  of  one  term  for  anoUier,  and  his 
iUogii  al  inferences  and  conclusions,  would  take  up  more  space 
than  we  can  spare  for  this  article.  The  master  sophism  which 
pervades  his  volume  is  a  studied  confusion  between  the  Hide  of 
I'ailh  and  Uie  proper  Method  of  interpreting  diat  rule.  These 
are  essentially  ilistinct,  and  truth  can  never  be  discovered  by  con- 
founding them.  Yet  the  very  basis  of  Bishop  ISIilner's  argument 
takes  it  for  trranled,  that  in  the  case  of  Protestants  the  llule  and 
the  Interpretation  of  it  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Rule  is  both  rule  and  in- 
terpretation and  the  Interpretation  both  interpretation  and  ride. 
(Compare  "  End  of  Controversy,"  p.  42,  with  "  Vindication  of  the 
End  of  Controversy,"  p.  21  and  p.  352.)  The  object  of  this 
sophism  is  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  incidental  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  practice  of  proving  the  authority  of  the  Church  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Church.  How  completely  the  manoeuvre  fails,  we  need  not  now 
observe.  The  works  before  us  call  our  attention  rather  to  the 
controversial  honesty  than  to  the  skill  or  success  of  Dr.  Milner; 
and  we  extract  a  few  passages  from  each,  which  may  serve  to 
place  the  former  in  a  clear  light. 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  learned  and  able  pamphlet,  points  out  the 
following,  among  many  other  instances,  of  Bishop  Milner's  fair 
dealing : 

"  Your  proofs,  however,  from  the  Fathers,  that  it  [tradition]  is  even 
equal  to  Scripture,  miserably  fail  you.  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to 
examine  at  length  your  arguments  and  authorities  in  defence  of  this  po- 
sition, for  the  very  first  passage  you  have  alleged  in  its  support  is  so 
garbled  and  perverted,  that  it  must  utterly  ruin  your  credit  with  every 
honest  mind.  Tarn  apertfe  fumos  venditanti  etiam  jurato  non  crediderim. 
The  passage  to  which  I  allude  occurs  in  your  Tenth  Letter,  p.  83  :  and 
is  as  follows : , '  I  begin  with  the  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  in  his  passage  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  sentenced  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  he  exhorted  the 
Christians,  who  got  access  to  him,  "  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
rising  heresies,  and  to  adiiere  with  the  utmost  firmness  to  the  tradition  of 
the  j4postlcs :"  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  he  thought  it  ne- 

CBSSABY     THEY     SHOULD    HAVE     DRAWN     UP     IN     WRITING.'         ThcSC     laSt 

words  you  wholly  omit,  and  produce  the  first  part   of  the   sentence  to 
prove,  that,  in   the  apostolic  age,  the  unwritten  word,  or  tradition,  was 
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held  in  equal  estimation  with  the  Scripture  itself.  What  must  we  think 
of  a  cause  that  can  only  be  supported  by  such  contemptible  artifices  V— ^ 
pp.  30,  31. 

"  Whatever  arguments  may  be  urged  against  the  worship  of  the  glo- 
rified saints  and  angels,  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  the  adoration  of  their 
images  and  relics.  I  have  shown,  from  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna,  that,  in  the  time  of  St.  I'olycarp,  the  adoration  of  relics  was  not 
practised  among  Christians.  But  with  respect  to  the  worship  of  angels 
and  saints,  you  have  alleged  a  passage  from  St.  Justin  Martyr,  in  which, 
you  say,  it  is  expressly  maintained  :  '  We  venerate  and  worship  the  an- 
gelic host,  and  the  spirits  of  the  prophets,  teaching  others  as  we  our- 
selves have  been  taught.'  Such  is  your  translation  of  St.  Justin ;  and 
such  a  specimen  of  shameless  fraud,  or  incredible  ignorance,  (you  may 
take  your  choice,)  I  firmly  believe  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  whole 
history  of  controversy.  '  We  confess,'  says  St.  Justin,  who  is  defending 
the  Christians  from  the  imputation  of  Atheism,  '  that  with  respect  to 
such  reputed  gods  we  are  atheists ;  but  not  with  respect  to  the  most  trac 
God,  the  Father  of  righteousness  and  jirudence,  and  all  other  virtues,  in 
whom  is  no  admixture  of  evil.  But  Him,  and  his  Son,  who  came  from 
Him,  and  taught  us  these  things,  and  the  Prophetic  Spirit,  we  worship 
and  adore,  in  reason  and  in  truth  ;  honouring  likewise  the  host  of  the 
other  good  angels,  who  minister  to  Him,  and  resemble  Him.'*  I  give 
the  passage  below,  as  it  stands  in  the  common  editions  ;  in  the  transla- 
tion, I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  emendation  of  Dr.  Ashton,  which 
is  amply  justified  by  the  parallel  passage,  chap,  xvi.,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary,  unless  we  would  make  St.  Justin  affirm,  that  the  angels,  &c. 
are  to  be  worshipped  in  the  very  same  manner  and  degree  as  the  blessed 
Trinity: — an  impiety  which,  1  am  sure,  Sir,  you  would  not  impute  to 
him.  Besides,  in  the  language  of  St.  Justin,  the  words  ali'ji.aQai.  and 
TTpoaKWEiy,  always  imply  that  worship  which  is  due  to  God  only.  For 
example  ;  he  tells  the  emperor,  that  though  the  Christians  thought  it 
unlawful  to  adore  him,  they  considered  it  a  primary  part  of  their  duty  to 
pay  all  taxes  and  tribute ;  for  that  Christ  himself  had  commanded  them, 
to  '  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's.'  In  obedience  to  which  precept,  he  says,  '  We  worship 
God  only  J  but  render  you  a  cheerful  obedience  in  all  other  things. 'f 
A  passage,  by  the  way,  which  cuts  up  your  groundless  distinction  of 
Latria,  as  the  only  kind  of  worship  peculiar  to  God.  But  to  what  j>ur- 
pose  do  I  address  myself,  on   such  subjects,  to   a  man  who  translates 

n^'evfia  TO  TVpOCp-qTlKOV,  THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE   PHOPUETS  !" pp.  45 47. 

While  Mr.  Lowe  has  thus  followed  Bishop  Milner  through  his 
references  to  the  Fathers,  and  pointed  out  his  very  peculiar  style 

•  .Tvistini  Apol.  c.  vi.  Kal  o/xoXoyiifxiv  TaJv  Toiovrcov  vout^of^ivaiv  9ccuv  aSioi  el-jai,  dx\' 
otyi  Tov  a>.n6ss-Ta.TOV.  kol]  Trar^o?  Jixancrtjvuf  not  <ra).J>poruv)if  Kal  t£v  eXXouv  afiTujv,  avsTri- 
/utiKTOu  T£  xam'a;  SeoZ  «'7v\"  iniivn  te,  x.a.1  tov  Trep'  avrev  yiov  Ixflo'vTa,  Kal  J'lJi^ttVTa  hf^a.; 
TOAnti,.  xoi  TOV  Tiv  aWcMii  iirofxeysov  x.al  i^ofxaiiv/xiviiv  dya.9xv  dyyixm  cTpxTov,  <!J\iv{j.a.  te 
T5  nooiifr.Tiiily  asSofX-BQa  km  'Tr^ocrnuyou/^iv,  Xj'yw  nn]  dXridiU  Ti/xuinB^. 

■f  Justin.  Apj|.  c.  23."o9£v  06;v  ^sv  juj'vov  irfOs-KV/evfAir  l/fA,~v  J;  ')r^l(  tx  aXXa  p^ai'f«»T£? 
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of  quotation,  Mr.  Gaibett  examines  the  accusations  M'liich  have 
been  brought  against  the  Bishops  of  the  Cluirch  of  Enghuul,  and 
vindicates  tlicni  against  the  charges  of  hyj)ocrisy  wliich  were 
urged  with  so  little  reserve  by  Dr.  Mihier,  and,  in  some  instances, 
rei)eateil  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler.  We  cannot  follow  the  author 
through  his  detailed  and  useful  inquiries  on  this  subject,  butcon- 
iideiuly  reconnnend  such  ))ersons  as  entertain  any  doubts  re- 
specting the  character  of  Bishop  Milncr  to  peruse  the  whole  of 
these  two  pamphlets.*  The  following  passages  will  probably 
prove  more  interesting  to  our  readers  than  such  as  refer  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  against  whom  much  has  been  said,  but 
nothing  proved  or  believed. 

"  1  procectl  next  to  virulicate  a  very  learned  and  acute  dcfcnclcr  of 
Christianity  from  the  charge  of  falsely  translating  one  of  his  authorities. 

*'  111  the  '  Criterion'  of  Bishop  Douglas,  a  negative  argument  is 
drawn  against  the  gciuiineness  of  the  miracles  imputed  by  your  Church 
to  Francis  Xavier,  from  the  silence  of  the  Jesuit  Missionary,  Acosta ;  in 
whose  book,  says  his  Lordship,  '  we  find  an  express  acknowledgment, 
that  no  miracles  had  ever  been  performed  by  Missionaries  amongst  the 
Indians.'  Thus  far  you  quote  the  Bishop;  but  the  pith  of  his  argument 
consists  in  the  words  immediately  following.  '  For,'  he  adds,  '  Acosta 
assigns  it  as  one  reason  why  the  Gospel  was  not  propagated  by  them  with 
the  same  success  as  it  was  by  the  Apostles,  that  the  power  of  working 
nuiacles  did  not  subsist  among  the  Missionaries;  who  not  being  able  to 
excite  the  admiration  or  the  fear  of  the  barbarians,  by  the  majesty  of  any 
such  works,  were,  consequently,  despised  by  reason  of  their  mean  ap- 
pearance.' This  is  the  passage,  upon  quoting  the  former  part  of  which, 
you  exclaim — '  What  will  the  admirers  of  this  Detector  say,  if  it  should 
appear  that  Acosta  barely  says,  "  that  there  was  not  the  Synmefociilfi/  or 
Jacilifi/  of  working  miracles  among  the  jNlissionaries,  which  there  was 
among  the  Apostles  ?  "  (p.  187.)  The  best  reply  to  this  demand  will  be 
to  produce  the  words  of  Acosta,  as  1  find  them  in  the  '  Criterion,'  not 
having  the  book  itself  at  hand  to  consult.  You  give  us  only  the  first 
part  of  the  passage,  omitting  that  which  would  clear  away  all  ambiguity, 
if  any  such  there  were,  in  your  extract,  '  Altera  causa  in  nobis  est,  cur 
apostolica  pradicatio  institui  onmino  non  possit  apostolice,  quod  mi- 
raculorum  nulla  facultas  sit ; — nostri  nunc  temporis  cum  talium  operum 
majestate  sese  barbaris  admirandos  et  timendos  non  prsebeant,  nihil 
restat  nisiut  reliqua  vitse  iuopia  et  impotentia  penitus  contemnatur.'    No 

»  The  absurd  c:ccusation  agaiiiit  tlie  late  Bishop  Halifax,  which  oiigiimted  with  Bishop 
Milner,  has  been  revived,  we  observe,  in  a  provincial  newspapei" by  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  coupled  with  a  similar  charge  against  the  late  Sir  John  Cox 
Hippesley.  ^  Tiie  latter  accusation  is  as  contemptible  as  the  former.  If  a  shadow  of 
doubt  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  individual  respecting  the  truth  of  the  charges  against 
Bishop  Halifax,  let  him  consult  a  pamplilet  written  by  the  Bisl.op,  within  a  few  week's 
of  his  death,  entitled,  An  Apology  for  the  Liturgy  and  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  a  Clerygman.  Rivingtons.  1790.  In  this  pam^phlet  Bishop  Halifax  speaks  of  Popery 
in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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one  can,  for  an  instant,  doubt  of  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  Bishop's  version. 
Acosta  most  explicitly  declares,  first,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
could  not  be  carried  on  by  them  with  the  success  of  the  Apostles,  because 
they  had  '  not  any  power  of  doing  mii-acles,  wiraculorum  nulla  faciiUas.' 
Secondly,  that  they  could  not  render  themselves  objects  of  terror  or  ad- 
miration to  the  barbarians,  by  the  *  majesty  of  such  Avorks,'  and  were 
therefore  utterly  despised  ;  which  he  could  scarcely  have  said,  if  they  had 
any  miraculous  powers  :  much  less,  if  he  believed,  as  you  tell  us,  that 
Xavier  himself  performed  miracles  '  too  numerous  to  be  related.'  " — • 
pp.  51 — 53. 

"  In  p.  129,  you  tell  the  world,  to  gratify,  I  presume,  the  popular  love 
of  novelty,  that  the  omission  of  this  Creed,  '  so  often  took  place  in  public 
Service,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  just  been  passed  to  enforce  the 
repetition  of  it.'  Upon  this  extraordinary  statement,  I  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  if  you  really  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an  Act — of 
which  no  one  in  the  kingdom,  except  yourself,  has  ever  heard, — you 
might  possibly  render  a  kindness  to  some  persons  who  may  unwarily 
transgress  any  of  its  enactments,  by  informing  them  where  this  secret 
piece  of  legislation  is  to  be  found." — p.  54, 

The  last  piece  of  intelligence  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  ex- 
cused as  a  blunder.  Had  Dr.  Milner  been  a  person  of  less  pre- 
tension to  accuracy,  such  an  excuse  might  be  admitted.  As  it  is, 
we  can  only  explain  the  absurdity  of  advancing  such  a  ridiculous 
charge  by  comparing  it  with  another  passage  in  the  same  volume, 
(End  of  Controversy,  p.  57,)  in  which  the  Doctor,  undertaking  to 
prove  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  designed  for  a  Rule  of  Faith, 
declares  that  "  St.  Luke  addressed  his  Gospel  to  an  individual, 
Theophilus,  having  written  it,  says  the  holy  Evangelist,  because 
it  seemed  good  to  him  so  to  do.'*'  Is  this  to  be  denominated 
carelessness,  or  fatuity,  or  fraud  ?  We  leave  it  to  the  surviving 
friends  of  Bishop  Mibier  to  answer  the  question. 


Art.  XVI. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  at  their 
Anniversari/  Meeting  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Marij-le- 
Boiv,  on  Friday,  February  15,  1827.  Rythe  Right  Reverend 
Charles  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  London.  Riving- 
tons.     18'i7.     8vo.     Is.  Qd.     pp.  24. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
very  judiciously  requested  the  Bishop  of  Chester  "  to  permit  the 
immediate  publication  of  this  Sermon,  as  containing  observations 
which  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Church  of  India, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Calcutta."  And  to  these  obser- 
vations, consequently,  must  our  chief  attention  be  directed.  But 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  preacher,  as  well  as  the  Society  whose 


4<>t  Hidhop  of  ChcBtcr'5  ScrtHon. 

<:HiPe  lie  ndvcKatcs,  to  omit  all  notice  of  that  portion  of  his  Lorii- 
hliip^  tliscoiuso  which  refers  to  the  general  (htVusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  the  past  and  present  prospects  of  the  Church  in 
North  America. 

Having  contrasted  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Gospel  during 
the  first  age  of  the  Chur<h,  with  the  tardy  advances  which  have 
been  since  made,  the  Bishop  adverts  to  the  unhappy  success  ot 
those  enemies  of  the  Church  who  have  wrested  from  it  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  its  territories,  and  adds  an  impressive  warning, 
together  with  an  able  vindication  of  the  ancient  proceedings  of 
the  Society. 

His  Lordship  than  remarks,  that  the  duty  incumbent  upon  a 
Christian  government  of  providing  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
its  subjects  cannot  be  denied,  iiowever  the  acknowledgment  of 
it  may  be  evaded,  and  trusting  that  this  will  be  remembered  by 
the  promoters  of  emigration,  he  proceeds  to  the  second  great  di- 
vision of  the  discourse,  and  shows  that  the  conversion  of  unbe- 
lievers, a  work  from  which  the  state  may  possibly  claim  an  exemp- 
tion, is  the  legitimate  object  of  a  voluntary  association. 

This  is  a  just  and  important  distinction.  The  neglect  with 
which  Christianity  has  been  treated  in  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, is  utterly  indefensible.  As  such  it  is- now  regarded  by  the 
country,  and  we  trust  by  his  majesty's  ministers  also.  When  any 
fresh  instance  of  its  existence  comes  under  notice,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  cease,  but  it  suffices  to  point 
out  the  nuisance,  and  require  that  it  be  abated  without  delay ; 
the  scandal  is  gross  and  offensive,  and  no  apology  short  of  its  re- 
moval can  be  accepted.  But  men  are  not  yet  agreed  in  opinion, 
Iiow  far  the  ruling  powers  are  bound  to  promote  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  heathen,  within  the  limits  of  their  territory ;  and  the 
manly  and  Christian  arguments  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
contends  that  no  government  can  be  exonerated  from  such  a  duty, 
arc  destined,  we  trust,  to  turn  the  scale  which  has  hung  long  in 
doubt.  The  passages  in  which  his  Lordship  applies  his  general 
reasoning  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in  India,  will  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  his  argument. 

"  I  xvould  direct  this  inquiry,  with  peculiar  cffrnestness  of  application, 
to  our  relations  with  that  vast  empire  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  East, 
like  the  seed  which  is  cast  into  the  ground,  and  springeth  and  groweth 
up,  nieu  know  not  bow.  Has  either  part  of  the  obligation,  incumbent 
on  a  Christian  country,  been  adequately  fulfilled  ;  the  providing  for  the 
spiritual  nurture  and  steadfastness  of  those  who  are  already  believers,  or 
the  bringing  of  the  heathen  into  the  fold  of  Christ  ? 

"  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  rulers  of  that  prodigious  empire  have 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  planting  in  those  regions,  where 
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Cliristianity  can  afford  to  dispense  with  none  of  her  means  or  aids,  a  re- 
ligious establishment,  formed  after  that  model,  which  the  apostles  them- 
selves stationed  in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  world.  From  that  mo- 
ment it  may  be  said  of  our  Indian  possessions,  that  the  Lord  hath 
plajitcd  a  vineyard  there,  and  built  a  toxver,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen, 
and  at  the  season  He  will  send  his  servants  to  receive  the  ft-uit ;  and  we 
are  persuaded,  not  in  vain." — p.  IG. 

"  It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  that  Church,  rather,  I  should  say,  it 
was  of  God's  providential  appointment,  that  its  first  rulers  and  nursing 
fathers  were  two  men,  singidarly  gifted  and  qualitied  for  the  work  which 
it  fell  to  their  lot  to  peifonn.  To  the  enlarged  wisdom,  the  sagacious 
discernment,  the  sound  discretion,  the  steady  perseverance  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  the  uncompromising  firmness,  the  calm  and  steady 
piety  of  him,  who  laid  its  foundations,  and  planned  its  outworks,  and 
delineated,  with  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  provinces  of  its 
officers,  a  just  and  well  remembered  tribute  has  been  rendered  from  this 
place,  [low  little  did  we  thinks  while  listening  with  mournful  interest 
to  that  eloquent  expression  of  deep  regret  and  cheering  anticipation,  that 
within  four  short  years  the  melancholy  theme  was  to  be  resumed,  and 
the  second  Indian  bishop  spoken  of,  as  one  called  to  his  account.  Yet 
it  is  doubtless  within  the  recollection  of  some  who  now  hear  me,  that 
when  that  lamented  servant  of  God  addressed  his  parting  words  of  pi'o- 
mise  and  encouragement  to  the  venerable  Society,  which  had  long 
watched  over  and  fostered  the  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  a  sentiment 
of  foreboding  mingled  itself  in  the  minds  of  many  with  that  of  rejoicing 
and  hope,  lest  they  should  see  his  face  no  more. 

"  They  beheld  in  him  an  ardent  zeal  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men  ;  a  spirit  of  unqualified  self-devotion  ;  an  unreserved  dedication 
of  himself  to  the  holy  cause  which  he  had  taken  in  hand  ;  a  willing  and 
deliberate  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  and  comfort,  both  in  possession  and 
in  prospect  5  a  singleness  and  fixedness  of  determination  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  the  gospel ;  the  concentration,  upon  that  single  object,  of  all 
the  powers  and  resources  of  a  mind  unusually  gifted  by  nature,  and  per- 
fected by  education  ;  an  apostolical  simplicity  of  heart  and  manner,  and 
an  almost  apostolical  eloquence  :  all  this  they  saw^  and  rejoiced  in  the 
abundance  of  those  graces,  which  bespoke  the  man  of  God  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  vcorks. 

"  But  when  they  considered  that  this  treasure  was  in  earthen  vessels, 
and  that  the  full  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  which  he  had 
undertaken,  was  beyond  and  above  the  scope  of  individual  strength  and 
opportunity,  yet  not  above  the  enterprise  of  a  spirit  like  his  ;  and  when 
they  remembered  how  fatal  a  proof  had  just  been  given  of  the  utter  dis- 
proportion between  the  labours  of  the  Indian  episcopate  and  the  piovi- 
sion  made  for  their  discharge, — they  felt  an  irresistible  presage  of  evil. 
And  how  have  both  their  hopes  and  their  apprehensions  been  realized  ! 

"  How  has  the  Christian  Church  in  India  rejoiced,  and  put  forth  its 
infant  strength  under  his  fostering  care  !  How  have  the  great  designs 
of  its  founder  been  developed  and  executed,  as  far  as  time  and  means 
permitted,  by  his  successor!  How  were  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  enforced  by  his  eloquence,  and  exemplified  in  his  life !     Hovr 
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have  the  sanctity  and  the  usefuhiess  of  his  sacred  office  been  demonstra- 
ted by  many  proofs  and  marks  of  an  apostolical  ministry  ;  in  much  pa- 
tience, in  ti(fliclion.s,  in  necessities— in  hiboiirs,  in  watcfiings,  in  fastings— hy 
jwreness,  hi/  knuukdge,  bij  hug -suffering— by  lore  unfeigned;  by  the  xcord 
of  truth— by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lift  ! 

"  How  lively  an  interest  did  he  excite,  amongst  those  who  were  be- 
fore indirtcrcnt,  in  the  success  of  that  great  object  which  was  his  own 
heart's  desire,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  !  How  did  he  bend  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  men  towards  himself  as  the  Chief  Missionary  of  the 
East ;  a  high  and  venerable  designation,  which  he  deserved,  and  in 
•which  he  delighted  ! 

"  But  as  he  counted  not  his  life  dear  imto  himself,  so  that  he  might  finish 
his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  if  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God ;  so  under  the  labours  of 
that  ministry  did  he  sink,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its  most  solemn  and 
aftecting  chitics  was  suddenly  called  to  his  Lord.  Blessed  is  that  servant^ 
whom  his  Lord  when  he  comet  h  shall  find  so  doing. 

"  And  others,  no  doubt,  may  be  found,  to  run  the  same  career  of  use- 
fulness and  hazard.  But  is  it  not  the  duty  of  those  in  whose  hands  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  the  means,  at  once  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  to 
diminish  the  hazard  of  the  episcopal  office  in  India,  by  sending  forth 
more  labourers  into  a  harvest,  the  gathering  in  of  which  exhausted  the 
vital  energies  of  a  Middleton  and  a  Heber  ?  Shall  the  advocate  of 
Christian  missions  suffer  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  expressing  an 
earnest  hope  that  the. spiritual  claims  of  millions  of  benighted  subjects, 
the  sacred  interests  of  the  Gospel  cause,  the  loud  and  deep  expression  of 
opinion  from  a  Christian  people,  may  at  length  and  for  ever  preponde- 
rate against  the  sordid  calculations  of  a  secular  policy,  and  the  deaden- 
ing influence  of  that  worldly  wisdom  w'hich  careth  for  none  of  these 
things,  but  regards  all  modes  of  religion  with  equal  indifference ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  human  means  can  be  effectual,  the  word  of  the  Lord  may 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  that  country  to  which  so  vast  a  debt 
is  due  r" — pp.  18 — 21. 

\\'hen  we.  read  this  eloquent  and  affecting  passage,  and  remem- 
ber the  character  of  the  prelate  by  whom  it  was  spoken,  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  has  been  spoken  in  vain. 
In  the  temperate  and  religious  advice,  in  the  simple  energetic 
language  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  we  recognize  the  voice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  speaking  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  most 
respected  sons, — and  we  are  confident  she  will  be  listened  to  with 
respect.  It  is  understood  that  the  East  India  Company  are  will- 
ing to  comply  with  the  reasonable  request  of  the  Churcli :  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  his  Majesty's  Government  are  unwill- 
ing. They  acknowledge  that  a  division  of  the  Diocese  of  Cal- 
cutta is  desirable ;  and  they  have  furnished  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  it  themselves — Ministers  have  been  acquainted 
WITH  Bishop  Heber's  decease  for  more  than  half  a  year, 

AND  ARE  NOT  PREPARED  TO  SUPPLY  HIS  PLACE. 
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LoBD  Sondes  v.  Fletcher. 

A  Question  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  regards  the  government  of 
the  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  patrons  on  the  other,  has 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  an  appeal 
from  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber.  The  action  was  brought  upon  a  bond,  with  a 
penalty  of  .£12,000,  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  had  been 
presented  to  the  Living  of  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  by  Lord 
So?)des.  The  condition  of  the  bond  was  to  vacate  the  living,  upon  the 
request  of  the  patron,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  brothers  of  Lord  Sondes 
should  be  qualified  to  be  presented  as  rector.  Among  other  things, 
the  condition  recited  that  the  living  had  become  vacant,  and  that 
Lord  Sondes  had  presented  it  to  Mr.  Fletcher  by  an  instrument  bear- 
ing tlie  same  date  as  the  bond.  The  breach  assigned  of  the  condition 
was,  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  upon  a  request  to  resign  (one  of  the  younger 
brothers  of  Lord  So?ides  being  capable  of  holding)  had  refused  to  vacate 
the  living.  The  defendant  having  suffered  judgment  by  default,  a  writ 
of  inquiry  was  executed,  and  the  damages  assessed  at  .£12,000,  the 
amount  of  the  penalty;  upon  which  the  judgment  was  entered.  Upon  the 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the  case  had  been  elaborately  argued  by 
counsel,  the  question  was  put  to  the  judges, — "  whether  sufficient  mat- 
"  ter  appears  upon  the  record  to  show  that,  either  by  the  statute  or  the 
"  common  law,  the  bond  upon  which  the  action  was  brought  and  stated 
"  to  bear  equal  date  with  the  presentation,  is  void  or  illegal?"  Upon  this 
question  the  judges,  not  being  agreed,  gave  their  opinions  seriatim. 

Mr.  Justice  Gaselee  (after  stating  the  facts)  proceeded  as  follows  :  The 
ground  of  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  this  bond  is  that  it  is 
simoniacal,  and  not  only  contrary  to  the  statute  of  31  Eliz.  c.  6.,  but, 
also,  to  the  common  I  aw  and  public  policy.  But  another  question  has 
been  raised  at  the  bar, — whether,,  admitting  this  objection  to  be  good^ 
it  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  present  state  of  the  record,  or 
whether  there  should  not  have  been  a  plea  averring  that  the  bond  was 
given  in  consideration  of  the  presentation  ?  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
consume  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  read  the  condition  of  the  bond  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  bond  was  given  in  consideration 
of  the  presentation,  and  if  so,  it  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  any  spe- 
cific averment  of  that  fact. 
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I    ghall  tlicreforc  confine  my  observations  to   tlie  principal  question, 
■nhctlicr  special  rcsij^nntion  bonds,  for  tbe  purpose  of  presenting  particular 
persons  wlien  capable  of  takinc:  tbe  benefice,  are  legal,   and  wbetber  tbe 
persons  mentioned  in  tbis  con(lition  are  sucb  in  vvbosc  bcbalf  such  a  sti- 
pulation may  be  made?  Of  course  I  confine  myself  to  s[)ecial  resignation 
bonds,  because,  since  tbe  case  oi  Ffiitche  and  tbe  Bisboj)  oi  London,  wbicb 
>vas  decided  in  tbis  House  in  tbe  year  1  783,  I  am  precluded  from  contend- 
ing tbat  a  general  resignation  bond  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  sup- 
ported.    Before  tbe  determination  of  tbat  case  by  tbis  House,  tberc  bad 
been  many  cases  in  wbicb  it  had  been  decided  by  tbe  courts  below  tbat 
gener;U    resignation  bonds  were  upon  tbe  face  of  tbeui  good,  and  weie 
not  to  be  avoided  except  by  plea  sbowing  them   to  bave  been  originally 
made  upon  some  corrupt  contract  not  appearing  upon  tbe  bond  itself,  or 
that  an  ill  use  was  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  tbem,  by  attempting  to 
put  tbem  in  force  for  improper  purposes  ;  in  wliicb  latter  case  the  remedy 
Avas  an  application  to  a  court  of  equity  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  their 
being  put  in  suit.     It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  cases  before  Tfyichc  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  doubts  had  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  validity  of 
general  bonds  of  resignation,  but  in  most,  if  not  all  the   cases,  special 
bonds  for  legitimate  purposes,  among  which  the  presenting  the  patron 
himself,  his  son,  or,  (as    one  of  the  cases  has  it,)  his  friend,  were  held 
to  be  good.     And  it  is  surely  quite  evident  tbat  there  is  a  manifest  dis- 
tinction between  general  and  special  bonds  of  resignation,  in  as  much  as, 
if  the  patron  wishes  to  sell  the  advowson,  it  is  nmch  more  valuable  by 
means  of  a  general  bond  of  resignation,  the  purchaser  can  at  any  time 
compel  a  vacancy.     This  cannot  be  in  the  case  of  a  special  bond  like  the 
present,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  in  general  tbe  party  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented is  under  age  when  the  bond  is  given,  the  consequence  of  his  being 
presented  would  be  the  putting  in  a  younger  life,  which  would  generally 
render  the  advowson  less  valuable  as  an  object  of  sale. 

Tbe  first  case  with  which  I  shall  trouble  your  lordships  is  Johncs  v. 
La~crence*  which  is  thus  reported  by  Croke,  J.  twenty-one  years 
only  after  passing  the  31st  of  Elizabeth  : — "  Debt  upon  an  obligation  of 
1000  marks  conditioned  :  whereas  the  obligee  had  procured  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  letteis  of  presentation  to  the  church  of  Stretham,  and  was  to  pre- 
sent Laxcrencc,  intending  when  bis  son  John  should  be  capable  to  procure 
another  presentation  of  him  to  the  said  church,  if  the  said  obligor,  within 
three  months  after  his  request,  upon  his  presentation,  admission,  institu- 
tion, and  induction  to  the  said  church,  should  resign  his  benefice  abso- 
lutely ;  tbat  then  the  obligation  shall  be  void.  The  defendant  pleads 
that  he  was  not  requested ;  and  issue  joined  thereupon  and  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment :  First,  that  it  appears  by  the 
condition  of  tbe  bond  to  be  a  simoniacal  contract,  and  against  law,  and 
therefore  tbe  obligation  void,  sed  7wn  allocatur,  for  there  doth  not  any 
simony  appear  upon  tbe  condition.  And  such  a  condition  is  good 
enough,  and  lawful,  wherefore  it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff.  Aftcr- 
Avards  a  writ  of  error  was  brought  upon  this  judgment  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  the  principal  error  insisted  upon  was,  that  this  condition 
is  against  law,  for  it  appears  upon  the  condition  entered,  that  it  was  for 
simony,  which  makes  the  obligation  void  ;  but  all  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
*  Cro.  Jac.  248.     Sec  also  p.  27i. 
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mon  Bench  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  hehl,  that  the  ohligation  and 
condition  are  good  enongh  ;  for  a  man  may  bind  himself  to  resign,  and  it 
is  not  unhiwfid,  bnt  may  be  upon  good  and  vahiable  reasons,  without  any 
colour  of  shnony  :  As  to  be  obliged  to  resign  if  he  take  another  benefice, 
or  if  he  be  non-resident  for  the  space  of  so  many  months,  or,  as  this 
ease  is,  to  resign  upon  request,  if  the  patron  will  present  his  son  thereto 
when  he  should  be  of  age  capable  to  take  it.  But  if  it  had  been  averred 
that  it  was  per  colorem  simonii ;  viz. — If  he  did  not  suffer  the  patron  to 
enjoy  a  lease  of  the  glebe  or  tithes,  or  if  he  did  not  pay  such  a  sum  of 
money,  that  had  been  simony,  and  it  is  possible  might  have  made  the 
obligation  void.  But  as  this  case  is,  there  doth  not  appear  any  cause  to 
adjudge  it  to  be  void  for  simony;  wherefore  the  judgment  v.^as  affirmed." 

Ihe  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Jo/incs  v.  Lawraice,  was  adoptefl  and 
acted  upon  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Bahington  v.  (Food:*  "Debt 
upon  an  obligation  conditioned  :  whereas  the  plaintiff  intended  to  pre- 
sent the  defendant  to  such  a  benefice,  that  if  the  defendant,  at  any  time 
after  his  admission,  institution  and  induction,  at  the  plaintiff's  request, 
resigned  the  said  benefice  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  that 
then,  &c.  The  defendant,  upon  oyer  of  the  condition,  demurred  gene- 
rally. And  this  was  argued  by  Gritnsfon  for  the  plaintiff,  and  by  Cal- 
throp  for  the  defendant,  who  showed  that  the  cause  of  demurrer  was, 
for  that  the  condition  of  the  bond  being  to  resign  upon  request  of  the 
patron,  it  is  simony  and  against  law;  so  the  bond  void.  But  all  the 
Court  conceived  that  if  the  defendant  had  averred,  that  the  obligation 
was  made  to  bind  him  to  pay  such  a  sum,  or  to  make  a  lease  or  other 
act  which  appears  in  itself  to  be  simony,  then  upon  such  a  plea,  pemd- 
venture  it  might  have  appeared  to  the  Court  to  be  simony,  and  might 
have  been  a  question  whether  such  a  bond  for  simony  should  be  void : 
but  as  it  is  pleaded  by  way  of  demurrer  upon  the  oyer  of  the  condition, 
it  doth  not  appear  that  there  is  any  simony ;  for  such  a  bond  to  cause 
him  to  resign  maybe  good,  and  upon  good  reason  and  discretion  required 
by  the  patron,  viz. — If  he  be  non-resident,  or  takes  a  second  benefice  by 
a  qualification,  or  the  like  ;  and  a  precedent  was  shown  in  octavo  Jacobi, 
betwixt  Johnes  and  Lawrence,  where  such  a  bond  was  n^ade  to  resign 
a  benefice  upon  request,  when  the  son  of  Johnes  came  to  be  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  be  presented  unto  it :  and  it 
was  adjudged  good  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  affirmed  on  a  writ  of  error 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  of  this  opinion  was  all  the  Court; 
^'hereupon  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Hatton,  who  reports 
the  same  case,  says,  that  upon  error  brought  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
the  judgment  was  affirmed,  (Jones,  220.  S.  C.)  accordingly,  and  that  it 
was  affirmed  in  error  upon  viewing  the  precedent  of  Johnes  v.  Lawrence." 

In  that  case  it  does  not  appear  that  the  condition  of  the  bond  was  to 
resign  in  favour  of  any  particular  person, but  generally;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  case  turns  mainly  upon  Johnes  v.  Lawrence,  which  it  treats 
therefore  as  an  express  authority. 

In  an  anonymous  case,  reported  in  3  Modern,  54,  in  which  a  general 
bond  of  resignation  was  held  good,  although  Mr.  Justice  Poxvel  stales  his 
opinion,  "  that  when  first  the  judges  held  these  bonds  gotnl,  if  they  had 
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foreseen  the  miseliiof  of  them,  they  would  have  been  of  another  opinion." 
Yet  he  considers  that  the  patron  having  a  son  of  his  own,  who  may  be 
capable  of  a  benefice,  it  is  an  honest  intent:  and  Justice  Blhicoxv  saysj 
"  Here  Is  a  particular  circmnstance  why  it  should  not  be  thought  simony  j 
because  it  is  a  sum  mneh  above  the  value  of  the  benefice  :  if  indeed  it 
had  been  for  a  sum  of  less  value,  it  might  be  intended  perhaps  that  the 
parson  would  rather  pay  it  than  resign  :''  and  be  it  remembered.  Justice 
Tiiisdcn  said,  "  he  had  known  such  a  bond  held  good  twelve  times  j  so 
it  would  be  liard  to  oppose  it  now,  there  appearing  no  simony  in  the 
condition,  and  the  defendant  not  averring  any." 

What  proportion  the  penalty  in  this  bond  of  £12,000  bears  to  the 
value  of  the  living  does  not  appear;  but  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
the  bond  was  bond  fide  given  for  the  purpose  nicntioned  in  the  condition. 
If  it  were  really  colorable,  and  the  real  intention  was  that  there  should 
be  no  resignation,  but  that  the  patron  should  receive  the  penalty,  it 
should  have  been  pleaded,  and  that  might  have  altered  the  case. 

The  case  of  IJil/iard  v.  Stapi/llon*  is  thus  reported  :  "  The  guardian 
of  an  infant  presented  to  a  living,  and  took  a  bond  from  the  incumbent 
to  resign  within  two  months  after  request  of  the  patron  or  his  heirs,  it 
being  designed  that  he  should  have  the  living  himself  when  capable. 
The  patron  afterwards  died  an  infant  at  the  University,  leaving  two  sis- 
ters his  heirs,  who  pressed  the  incumbent  to  resign,  and  for  not  doing 
it,  put  the  bond  in  suit,  and  recovered  judgment;  and  this  bill  vvas 
brought  to  be  relieved  against  the  bond  and  judgment.  And  it  was 
proved  in  the  cause  that  they  had  treated  with  the  incumbent  to  sell  him 
the  perpetual  advowson,  and  had  said  that  if  he  would  not  give  £700 
for  it,  they  would  make  him  resign.  The  Lord  Keeper  said,  the  proof  in 
this  case  lies  on  the  defendants'  part,  and  unless  they  make  out  some 
good  reason  for  removing  him,  he  should  certainly  decree  against  the 
bond.  Bonds  for  resignation  have  been  held  good  in  law.  The  statute 
of  31  E/iz.  against  simony,  made  the  penalty  upon  the  lay  patron;  and 
he  did  not  remember  any  case  of  resignation  bonds  before  that  statute, 
and  they  have  been  allowed  since  only  to  presei've  the  living  for  the 
patron  himself,  or  for  a  child,  or  to  restrain  the  incumbent  from  non- 
residence  or  a  vicious  course  of  life  ;  and  if  any  other  advantage  be 
made  thereof,  it  will  avoid  the  bond  :  and  where  it  is  general  for  resig- 
nation, yet  some  special  reason  must  be  shown  to  require  a  resignation, 
or  he  would  not  suflFer  it  to  be  put  in  suit.  If  it  should  not  be  so,  simony 
will  be  committed  without  proof  or  punishment.  A  particular  agree- 
ment must  be  proved  to  resign  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend  who  would  be 
presented,  and  without  such  agreement  the  bond  ought  not  to  be  sued, 
but  for  misbehaviour  of  the  parson,  and  here  are  proofs  in  this  case  of 
endeavours  to  get  money  out  of  the  plaintiff  :  and  he  decreed  a  perpetual 
injunction  against  the  bond,  and  satisfaction  to  be  acknowledged  upon 
the  judgment,  and  the  plaintiff  to  give  a  new  bond,  of  £200  penalty,  to 
resign,  but  that  not  to  be  sued  without  leave  of  the  Court." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  there  should  be  a  new  bond,  the  party 
Intended  to  be  presented  being  dead.     And  in  Ambler,  268,  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  is  stated  to  have  said,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  went  too  far ; 
but  I  cite  the  case  to  show  that  there  was  then  no  idea  that  a  bond  to 
resign,  for  a  sou  or  even  a  friend  of  the  patron  to  be  presented,  was 
illegal;  the  only  gronnd  of  applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  being 
the  "  ill  use  that  had  been  made  of  it." 

So  in  Peele  v.  CapcL*  Capel,  on  presenting  Peele  to  a  living,  took 
a  bond  from  him  to  resign  when  the  patron's  nephew  came  of  age,  for 
whom  the  living  was  designed.  When  the  nephew  was  of  age,  instead 
of  requiring  a  resignation,  it  was  agreed  between  them  all  that  Peele 
should  continue  to  hold  the  living,  paying  ,£30  per  annum  to  the  nephew. 
Peele  makes  the  payment  for  seven  years,  but  refusing  to  pay  any  more, 
the  patron  put  the  bond  in  suit,  and  then  Peele  comes  into  the  Court  for 
an  injunction,  and  to  have  back  his  ^30  per  annum.  On  the  hearing 
the  Chancellor  granted  the  injunction,  not  (as  he  said)  upon  account  of 
any  defect  in  the  bond  itself,  which  he  held  good,  but  on  account  of  the 
ill  use  that  had  been  made  upon  it.  And  as  to  the  money,  it  being  paid 
upon  a  simoniacal  contract,  he  left  the  plaintiif  to  go  to  law  for  it. 

These  are  all  the  cases  respecting  special  resignation  bonds  which  I 
have  met  with  before  the  decision  of  Ffytche  v.  The  Bishop  of  London. 
I  proceed  now  to  those  which  have  arisen  during  the  succeeding  period 
of  forty-three  years.  The  first  is  Bagshaxo  v.  Baflci/,'\'  which  was  au 
action  on  a  bond  given  by  the  detendant  on  his  appointment  to  the 
curacy  of  the  free  chapel  of  Worniliill,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  which, 
after  reciting  that  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  be  constantly  and 
duly  resident  at  the  curacy  house  there :  and  in  default  of  such  resi- 
dence, to  resign  and  deliver  up  the  curacy  within  one  month  after 
request  or  notice  in  writing  left  at  the  curacy  house,  so  that  the 
patron  might  present  anew,  was  conditioned  for  such  resignation  in 
default  of  such  constant  and  due  residence,  so  that  the  patron,  the 
obligee,  might  present  anew,  discharged  of  all  charges  and  incumbrances 
done  and  sulfered  by  the  obligor,  and  for  the  not  committing  wastes  or 
dilapidations  upon  the  houses  or  lands  belonging  to  the  curacy.  To  this 
the  defendant  pleaded  several  pleas  :  1st.  That  he  had  resided  at  the  cu- 
racy, and  had  not  committed  or  suft'ered  wastes  or  dilapidations.  2dly, 
That  after  his  appointment  to  the  curacy,  he  had  a  general  license  from 
the  obligee  to  reside  elsewhere.  Replication:  1st.  That  the  defendant 
voluntarily  absented  himself  from  the  7th  day  of  April,  1790,  to  the  8th 
of  April  in  the  year  following,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  given  him  notice 
to  resign,  which  he  had  refused  to  do.  2dly.  That  after  the  time  when 
the  supposed  license  was  granted,  viz.  on  7th  April,  1790,  the  plaintiff 
countermanded  and  revoked  the  license,  and  that  the  defendant  absented 
himself,  &c.  as  in  the  former  replication.  To  both  these  replications 
there  was  a  general  demurrer.  Sutton,  in  support  of  the  demurrer,  con- 
tended, first,  that  the  bond  was  illegal  and  void ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
license  was  general,  and  could  not  be  revoked.  First,  the  bond  is  illegal, 
because  it  placed  the  incumbent  under  the  undue  control  of  the  patron, 
after  the  presentation,  and  after  the  relation  between  them  had  ceased, 
and  a  new  relation  had  sprung  up  between  the  incumbent  and  the  ordi- 
nary, to  whom  only  he  owed  obedience.     The  right  of  presentation  in 
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tlic  p.ttron  is  r  public  trust,  and  not  ft  raero  private  interest.  The  duties 
ot  tlic  iiicuail)Ciit  arc  prescribed  by  the  municipal  law,  and  the  canons 
ami  ordinances  ot"  the  church,  and  ihcrel'ore  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
patron  to  impose  any  private  condition  of  his  own  creating  beyond  those 
which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  recpiire. 
Wifli  respect,  to  the  residence  required  by  the  bond,  that  is  carried  much 
farther  than  the  law  recpiircs  it,  for  the  statute  of  Hairy  VIII.  only  im- 
poses certain  penalties,  nmch  inferior  to  that  imposed  by  this  bond  tor 
non-residence  :  and  besides,  there  may  be  various  defences  to  an  action 
on  that  statute,  as  amongst  others  residence  npon  another  living  by  dis- 
])ensation,  whereas  tliere  can  be  no  excuse  under  this  unless  the  license 
of  the  patron  be  such.  And  further,  in  this  case  the  living  itself  is  to 
become  vacant :  again  too  in  this  case  the  penalty  is  to  become  due  to 
the  patron,  in  case  of  dilapidations,  in  which  he  has  no  sort  of  interest, 
that  being  but  the  sole  concern  of  his  successor.  The  etfect,  therefore, 
of  this  bond,  is  to  raise  to  the  patron  a  special  interest  in  the  exercise  of 
a  public  trust,  which  by  law  he  was  not  invested  with. — Chambre,  contra, 
was  stopped  by  the  Court. — Lord  Kciiyon  said,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  entertain  a  doubt  upon  this  case.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  patron's 
right  of  presentation  is  a  mere  trust  j  it  is  so  to  some  purposes,  hut  not 
to  all.  It  is  a  trust  coupled  with  an  interest,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  a 
conveyance  for  a  valuable  consideration,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a 
naked  trust.  As  soon  as  the  defendant  was  presented  to  the  living,  he 
was  bound  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  duties  of  an  incumbent ;  to  re- 
side upon  the  living,  to  take  upon  himself  the  cure  of  souls,  and  to  keep 
the  house  in  proper  repair  :  now  this  bond  was  only  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  performance  of  all  these  duties,  which  by  law,  and 
without  the  bond,  he  was  bound  to  discharge.  I  avoid  saying  any  thing 
respecting  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche  :  when  that  rpies- 
tion  comes  again  before  the  House  of  Lords,  they  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
review  the  former  decision,  if  it  should  become  necessary.  It  is  sufiicient 
for  me,  in  deciding  the  present  case,  to  say,  that  it  cannot  be  governed 
by  that,  for  here  the  plaintitf  does  not  call  for  the  resignation  of  the 
incumbent,  but  merely  for  a  performance  of  those  duties  which  in  mora- 
lity, religion,  and  law,  he  ought  to  do.  I  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  a  bond  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  is  not  illegal. — Justice 
Buller  said,  I  cannot  find  any  immorality  or  illegality  in  this  bond.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  incumbent  to  reside  on  his  living,  and  to  be  regular  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Now  this  requires  nothing  more :  it  only 
requires  him  to  do  what  the  law  would  have  con\pelled  him  to  do  without 
it.  '     Justice  Grose  was  of  the  same  opinion.     Ashirst  was  absent. 

Although  in  this  case  the  bond  was  not  for  resignation  to  the  patron, 
or  to  any  relation,  on  his  becoming  capable  and  desirous  of  taking  it, 
yet  it  aniounts  to  a  decision  of  the  Court,  that  the  giving  of  a  special 
bond  of  resignation  is  not  in  all  cases  illegal. 

The  next  case  was  precisely  in  point  with  the  present.  It  is  Partridge 
V.  Jf'/iiifon*  The  condition  of  the  bond,  after  stating  the  presentation 
of  the  defendant  to  the  rectoiy  of  Craimick  and  the  vicarage  of  Methxiuld, 
in  Norfolk,  recites  an  agreement  to  be  personally  resident  in  one  or  other 
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I  of  these  parislics,  or  in  Northioohl,  which  is  contiguous  to  both,  without 
I  absence  for  eighty  days  in  any  one  year  :  to  serve  the  cure  of  these  two 
p  Irishes  himself,  if  his  health  would  permit ;  and  not  to  serve  the  cure 
i  of  any  other  parish  while  he  held  those  :  that  as  the  two  livings  together 
I  were  a  comfortable  provision  for  one  clergyman,  though  neither  of  them 
separately  was  such,  the  defendant  had  agreed  never  to  resign  one  with- 
out the  other:  that  the  plaintiff' had  a  son  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
\\\m  probably  vrould  take  orders,  and  might  be  desirous  of  taking  these 
livings  ;  and  therefore  the  defendant  had  agreed  in  that  event  to  resign 
Ijoth  the  livings  upon  three  months'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  plaintiff",  in 
Older  that  the  plaintiff's  son  might  be  presented  thereto:  the  bond  was 
conditioned  to  perform  this  agreen)ent,  and  to  keep  in  good  repair  the 
rectory  house  and  chancel  of  Cramvick,  and  the  vicarage  house  of  Meth- 
icold.  The  Court,  understanding  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  this  case 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  without 
hearing  any  argument.  They  said,  as  this  case  was  not  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche,  they  were  bound  by  the 
established  series  of  precedents  to  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff'.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  case  was  ever  carried  further. 

The  next  case  is  not  one  for  a  resignation  bond  with  respect  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  but  I  cite  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Kenyan  on  the  point  now  in  question.  It  is  the  case  of 
I.egk  V.  Lncis*  where  the  patron  of  a  school  had  taken  a  general  resig- 
nation bond  on  the  appointment  of  the  master.  Lord  Kenyan  said,  in 
the  instance  of  ecclesiastical  livings,  every  rector  has  a  freehold  in  his 
rectory ;  yet  it  was  never  doubted  but  that  resignation  bonds  for  certain 
purposes,  and  up  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  were  binding,  though  they 
put  an  end  to  the  freehold. — Justice  Lawrence  doubted  whether  the 
appointment  could  be  made  otherwise  than  for  life  ;  but  he  says  it  is 
true  that  a  bond  may  be  taken  to  enforce  the  observance  of  those  duties 
which  by  law  are  retjuired  to  be  performed  by  the  appointee  of  an  office, 
but  then  it  should  be  so  expressed  in  the  condition.  ''i 

In  3  Bosnnqiiet  and  Puller,  231,  this  case  is  reported  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  judgment  affirmed  without  argument,  it  not  sufficiently 
appearing  on  the  record  that  the  office  of  school-master  was  such  as  ought 
to  be  deemed  a  freehold  office. 

In  Newman  v.  New)nan,f  upon  a  bond  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money 
on  the  conveyance  of  an  estate,  having  an  advowson  appurtenant,  to  the 
obligor  ;  and  in  case  a  living  should  become  vacant  during  the  life  of  the 
son  of  the  obligee,  and  he  should  be  qualified,  to  present  him  ;  ami  if 
he  should  be  under  age,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  present  another,  to 
procure  such  other  to  resign  w^hen  the  son  should  be  of  age ;  it  became 
unnecessary  to  decide  whether  tlie  latter  part  of  the  condition  was  good. 
— Justice  Le  Blanc  says,  the  reason  for  making  an  exception  in  favour 
of  a  condition  for  presenting  a  son  might  be  because  it  was  not  for  a 
money  consideration. — Justice  Dumpier  says,  if  a  bond  to  resign  in  favour 
of  a  particular  person  were  necessarily  void,  the  objection  would  have 
been  good  in  Johnes  v.  Lawrence;  but  a  stipulation  to  resign  in  favour 
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of  r.  specified  person,  does  not  seem  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
it  it  were  to  resign  generally,  because  the  latter  makes  the  incumbent  but 
a  mere  tenant  at  will  to  the  patron.  1  know  that  since  the  case  of  the 
IJishoj)  of  l.ondun  v.  Ffi//c/ic,  it  has  been  considered  that  bonds  to 
resign  in  favour  of  speciiicd  persons  are  not  illegal. 

In  Loril  Kirkiitdhright  v.  Lady  KirkcudOrig/tf*  a  bond  was  given  to 
pay  ^'100  a  year  until  the  obligee  shoidd  be  instituted  and  placed  in 
possession  of  a  living  in  the  Chinch  of  England,  then  to  jjay  him  so 
much  as  with  the  value  of  the  living  shall  amount  to  £1.50.  There  was 
also  an  agreement  by  Lord  Kiikciidbnght  to  enter  into  ordcis  and  take 
the  living,  and  if  he  did  not  the  bond  was  to  be  of  no  avail.  The 
obligor  having  died  intestate,  the  obligee  filed  a  bill  praying  an  account, 
and  that  the  arrears  of  his  annuity  might  be  paid  him.  "The Lord  Chan- 
cellor expressed  great  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  bond  :  observing, 
that  it  was  void  on  many  accounts;  it  is,"  he  says,  "  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment for  taking  holy  orders  such  as  the  Court  ought  to  decree  to  be  de- 
livered up.  The  policy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country 
rccjuires,  that  a  man  should  take  orders  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  considerations  of  that  natuie.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  bond  itself 
except  as  connected  with  this  agreement  at  the  same  time  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration  to  take  holy  orders.  Another  objection  to  the  bond  is, 
that  the  father  is  put  under  these  circumstances,  that  he  is  to  solicit  the 
benefit  of  patronage  for  this  pecuniary  consideration  moving  from  himself; 
the  policy  of  the  law  supposing  the  patron  to  look  for  persons  the  best 
that  can  be  recommended  to  him,  which  excludes  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. I'he  cause  stood  over  in  order  that  this  point  might  be  consi- 
dered. It  was  ultimately  decided  that  the  obligee  had  not  performed 
the  conditions,  inasmuch  as  he  had  only  taken  deacons'  orders,  and  had 
not  answered  whether  he  meant  to  enter  into  priests'  orders.  Thait  case 
contains  no  decision  upon  the  validity  of  special  resignation  bonds, 
though  the  Lord  Chancellor,  speaking  of  resignation  bonds  in  general, 
states  himself  to  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  generally  against  the 
policy  of  the  law,  and  says,  that  the  question  of  their  legality  would 
never  have  perplexed  him  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  authorities. 

Another  case  has  been  referred  to  in  the  argument,t  where  a  bond  of 
resignation  had  been  given  in  favour  of  a  particvilar  individual  and  not 
to  accept  a  bishopric.  The  application  M'as  for  an  injunction,  princi- 
prfly  on  the  ground  that  the  bond  as  to  the  resignation  which  had  been 
given  in  consequence  of  supposed  directions  in  a  will,  had  been  so  given 
by  mistake,  it  having  been  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  testator  that  the  party  should  be  presented  without  any  such  obliga- 
tion. The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  very  difficult,  upon  the  pleadings 
in  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche,  to  reconcile  the  distinction  between 
general  and  particular  bonds  of  resignation  with  the  principle  on  which 
the  House  of  Lordsmade  that  decision  ;  but,  be  adds,  "it  would  not  how- 
ever become  me,  having  regard  to  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  law 
on  this  subject,  to  interpose  in  a  court  of  equity  on  the  ground  that  this 
is  a  particular  bond  of  resignation,  although  I  agree  that  this  court,  if  it 
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has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  fs  not  bound  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  law,  yet  reasonable  caution  requires  a  court  of  equity  not  has- 
tily to  pronounce  bad  a  bond  understood  to  be  good  at  law,  and  it  would 
at  least  be  proper  to  leave  that  question  to  be  reconsidered  at  law.  The 
injunction  was  refused. 

The  last  case  to  be  found  on  the  subject  is  ex  parte  Rainier,  Howlatt 
V.  Roxvlatt*.  The  father,  on  the  marriage  of  his  son,  gave  a  bond  to 
trustees,  inter  alia,  for  performance  of  a  covenant  in  the  settlement, 
whereby  he  covenanted,  that  until  the  son  should  become  the  actual  in- 
cumbent of  the  rectory  of  North  Bcnjitet,  or  should  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  other  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  preferment  which  he  might 
hold  during  his  life,  of  the  yearly  value  of  ^600  at  the  least,  or  until  his 
death,  he  would  pay  him  an  annuity  of  .£'200.  The  father  became  a 
bankrupt  5  the  petition  was  presented  by  the  son  and  his  trustees  to  prove 
in  respect  of  the  bond.  It  appeared  that  the  son  had  been  presented  to 
a  living  of  £600  a  year,  but  had  given  a  bond  to  resign  in  favour  of 
two  sons  of  the  patron,  when  either  of  them  should  be  qualified  and  wil- 
ling to  be  presented  to  it,  and  instituted  and  inducted.  The  eldest  son 
tooli  orders,  and  the  living  was  in  consequence  resigned  within  two 
years  after  the  presentation.  It  was  contended,  that  the  son  having  been 
presented  the  condition  was  satisfied  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said, 
that  having  been  presented  on  a  condition  to  resign  and  a  bond  given  to 
that  effect,  it  was  a  benefice  that  could  not  have  been  retained  for  life. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  still  he  might  have  held  it  for  life,  he  might 
if  he  chose  have  kept  the  living  and  forfeited  the  bond ;  you  may,  how- 
ever, if  you  like,  take  a  case  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  'i'he  re- 
porter says,  the  matter  stood  over  for  the  plaintiff  to  consider  whether 
they  would  take  a  case,  which  they  afterwards  accepted,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  have  since  declined  to  persevere  in  it. 

I  apprehend  that  case  could  only  have  been  directed  upon  the  ground 
that  the  court  of  King's  Bench  might  have  held  the  bond  legal  ;  for  if  it 
was  simoniacal,  the  party  could  not  have  held  the  living,  even  if  he  had 
paid  the  penalty.  For  the  presentation  would  have  been  absolutely  void, 
and  consequently  not  a  satisfaction  of  the  condition. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  cases  I  can  find  respecting  special 
resignation  bonds,  extending  over  a  period  of  above  200  years ;  in  none 
of  which  has  such  a  bond  been  held  bad  ;  in  many  it  has  been  expressly 
determined  to  be  good,  and  admitted  to  be  so  in  most  of  those  in  which 
validity  of  general  bonds  of  resignation  has  been  disputed  or  denied. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  latest  cases,  indeed,  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  it  has 
been  stated  to  be  very  difficult  upon  the  pleading  in  the  case  of  the 
the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytchc,  to  reconcile  the  distinction  between  ge- 
neral and  particular  bonds  of  resignation  with  the  principle  on  which  the 
House  of  Lords  made  that  decision.  The  main  principle  upon  which  the 
decision  proceeded,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  enabling  the  patron 
to  have  made  a  greater  piofit  on  the  sale  of  the  advowson,  and  the  con- 
verting the  tenure  of  the  incumbent  into  a  tenancy  at  will.  This  I  have 
already  stated  not   to  be  applicable  to  the   case  of  a  bond  to  resign  in 
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favour  of  a  particular  person.  The  only  objection  applicable  tea  special 
in  coninion  w  itli  tlic  general  resignation  bond  appears  to  be  the  reducing 
the  teninc  from  an  absolute  freehold  for  life  to  one  for  a  less  period,  but 
however  that  might  be  available  if  the  objection  had  been  made  for  the 
first  time,  the  practice  as  to  special  bonds  appears  to  have  been  too  long 
acted  upon  and  accpiiesced  in  now  to  call  it  in  (juestion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  can  a  court  of  law  now^  adjudge 
that  they  are  bad  ;  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  conse- 
(pience  of  holding  them  to  be  so  must  be  to  submit  to  severe  penalties 
those  who  have  been  acting  upon  a  practice  of  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
and  which  has  never  yet  been  declared  illegal,  and  in  many  instances 
cxpiessly  determined  to  be  legal  ?  'i'hose  j)enaltieSj  if  the  bond  be  consi- 
dered as  illegal,  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  extending  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  presentation  and  two  years'  value  of  the  benefice. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  apply  "  to  any  person,  &c.  who  shall  pre- 
sent or  collate  foi-  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit, 
whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  for  or  by  reason  of  any  promise  or 
agreement,  grant,  bond,  covenant  or  other  assurance  of  or  for  any  sum 
of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit,  whatsoever."  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  this  case  comes  within  any  of  the  words  of  the  statute  ex- 
cept the  word  Benkfit,  and  it  is  said  that  a  resignation  bond  in  favour 
of  a  son  is  a  benefit  to  the  father,  inasmuch  as  it  relieves  him  from 
making  any  other  provision  for  him,  which  he  would  otherwise  be  bound 
to  do.  To  this  I  answer,  that  this  is  not  the  species  of  benefit  which  the 
statute  contemplated.  A  general  resignation  bond  may  be  so,  as  I  be- 
fore stated,  as  it  enhances  the  value  of  the  living  if  sold  during  the  in- 
cumbency, and.  amounts  to  a  sale  with  the  means  of  procuring  an  im- 
mediate vacancy.  But  if  this  be  so  considered,  it  would  be  equally  a 
benefit  when  the  father  presents  the  son  on  a  fair  vacancy,  or  even 
where  he  presents  himself;  in  either  case  it  may  be  said  he  makes  the 
presentation  a  means  of  providing  for  an  expenditure  he  must  necessa- 
rily incur ;  and  therefore,  circuitously,  at  least,  a  source  of  profit  to  him- 
self. The  statute  has  never  yet  been  intended  to  operate  to  that  extent ; 
and  the  observation  made  at  the  bar,  that  upon  looking  at  the  8th  sec- 
tion the  word  benefit  must  be  taken  to  mean  a  pecuniary  benefit,  and 
that  the  two  clauses  ought  have  a  similar  construction,  appears  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  considerable  weight. 

It  might  perhaps  be  urged,  that  in  this  case  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  patron  was  bound  to  provide  for  his  younger  brother,  and  therefore 
it  can  be  in  no  sense  a  benefit  to  the  patron,  which  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
sider the  meaning  intended  by  the  statute  to  be  applied  to  the  word 
benefit,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  words  sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  or 
profit.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  say  the  act  has  never  been 
held  to  extend  to  bonds  of  this  description  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  uniformly  held  good  in  Westminster  hall,  and  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  principle  universally  acted  upon  with  respect  to  penal 
law,  viz.  that  they  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  now  to  extend  it  to  them. 
But  it  is  asked,  admitting  a  resignation  bond  in  favor  of  a  son  to  be 
good,  to  what  degree  of  relationship  and  to  what  number  of  persons  is 
it  to  extend  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  must,  like  many  other  cases,  depend 
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upon  what  shall  be  considered  reasonable.     With  respect  to  the  present 
case,  such  a  bond,  in  favor  of  a  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  than 
a  brother,  has  been  held  good  ;   for  in  the  case  of  Pecle  v.  Capel,  before 
cited,  the  bond   was   in  favor  of  a  nephew ;   and  in  Rowlatt  v.  Rowlati, 
where  the  bond  was  in  favor  of  two  sons,  when  either  of  them  should  be 
qualified,  no  objection  was  taken  on  that  ground  ;    but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  presentation,  accompanied  by  such  a  bond,  was  considered  as  a  satis- 
faction of  the  condition  to  pay  an  annuity  until  the  party  should  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  benefice  which  he  might  hold  for  his  life.     It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  statute  of  Eliz.  is  not  confined  to  bonds  and  securities, 
but  extends  to   any  promise,  agreement,  grant,  bond,  covenant,  or  any 
other  assurance.     If  therefore  the  bond  in  this  case  is  illegal,  and  avoids 
the  presentation,  the  sam.e  rule  applies  to  every  verbal  promise  or  hono- 
rary engagement,  expressed  or  perhaps  only  implied,  surely  then  it  is 
necessary  to  pause  before  a  decision  is  adopted,  which  may,  in  its  conse^ 
quences,  involve,  in  the  guilt  of  simony  and  the  penalties  of  the  statutes, 
parties,  than  whom  none  would  be  more  abhorrent  from  such  an  offence, 
into  whose  contemplation  it  could  never  for  a  moment  have  entered  that 
they  were  acting  illegally,  in  making  or  accepting  resignations,  under 
circumstances  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  centuries  and  the  current  of 
legal  decisions,  and  who,  from   their  peculiar   station  in  society,  would 
have  been  the  last  to  have  put  themselves  in  the  smallest  hazard  of  having 
it  imputed  to  them  for  an  instant,  that  they  had  concurred   in  or  lent 
their  sanction  to  any  act,  of  the  legality  or  propriety  of  which  a  doubt 
could  be  entertained. 

Another  objection  taken  to  these  bonds,  is  the  oath  taken  upon  insti- 
tution, but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  begging  the  question;  The  oath  is — 
"  I  do  swear  that  I  have  made  no  simoniacal  payment,  contract,  or  pro- 
mise." Now,  before  the  giving  of  such  a  bond  can  be  considered 
a  breach  of  the  oath,  it  must  be  determined  that  such  a  bond  is  a  si?no~ 
n'uical  contract.  Bishop  Gibson*  contends  that  this  oath,  whether  inter- 
preted by  the  plain  tenor  of  it,  or  according  to  the  language  of  former 
oaths,  in  the  notions  of  the  catholic  church,  concerning  simony,  is 
against  all  promises  whatsoever  5  and  he  states  that  in  the  year  1391,  in 
Archbishop  Courtenays  decree  against  choppe  churches,  the  oath  is — 
"  Quodque  obligati  non  sunt  nee  eorum  amici  pro  se  juratoria  aut  pe- 
cuniaria  cautione  de  ipsis  beneficiis  resignandis  vel  permutandis."  But 
I  should  conclude,  by  the  omission  of  this  part  of  the  oath  in  the  canons 
of  1G03,  it  was  intended  that  it  should  no  longer  be  included,  or  at  least 
that  it  was  considered  as  not  being  included  ;  for  in  the  Irish  canons, 
■which  were  made  thirty-one  years  afterwards,  it  was  provided  that  if 
any  clerk  oi'  other,  with  his  consent,  should  seal  any  bond,  or  sell  to 
any  person  or  persons,  with  condition  of  resignation  of  his  benefice,  he 
shall  be  holden  guilty  of  simony,  and  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  canons  in  that  behalf. 

As  another  ground  of  objection  to  these  bonds,  it  is  asked  what  power 
is  there  after  the  resignation  made,  to  compel  the  patron  to  present  the 
person  in  whose  favor  it  is  made,  or  to  compel  such  person  to  accept  it, 
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or  having  been  instittitc<l,  to  prevent  liis  resigning  the  benefice  to 
;i  v<'ii(lc-c  iminciliatcly  afUTwanls  ?  and  it  is  said  tliat  neither  tlie  Bishop 
nor  the  t:hanccilor  can  compel  such  presentation  to  be  made.  To  this 
I  answer,  tliat  the  resignation  is  to  be  made  to  the  Bishop.  Upon  its 
l)cing  tendered,  he  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  it,  and  upon 
finding  it  is  the  conse(|uencc  of  a  resignation  bond,  or  any  other  engage- 
ment to  resign,  he  may  say  he  will  not  accept  the  resignation,  unless 
the  patron  comes  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  make  the  presentation  : 
where  the  partv  who  presented  is  under  age,  at  the  time  when  the  engage- 
ment is  entered  into,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  of  age  procmes  himself  to 
be  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  it  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  his  readiness 
to  accept  the  living.  With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  ofter  to 
resign  the  living  innncdiately,  or  within  a  very  short  time  after  institu- 
tion, is  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the  resignation  being  obtained  from  an 
interested  motive,  and  would  probably  induce  the  Bishop  not  to  accept 
it.  But  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  bond  cannot  depend  on  what 
course  tl»e  Bishop  would  j)ursue,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  would 
nt)t  refuse  to  act  according  to  what  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  upon 
tlie  (piestion.  If  any  real  inconvenience  should  be  found,  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  that  the  resignation  shall  be 
conditional  only,  and  be  void  if  the  ])ersons  in  whose  favor  it  is  made 
be  not  presented  within  a  certain  period.  It  certainly  has  been  deter- 
mined tliat  tlie  party  does  all  he  can  to  comply  with  the  condition,  by 
tendering  his  resignation  ;  yet  if  the  Bishop  refuses  to  accept  it,  the 
bond  is  forfeited.  But  upon  this  1  would  observe,  that  if  where  the 
incumbent  has  done  all  he  can  to  perform  his  obligation,  the  bond  is 
still  put  in  suit,  it  can  only  be  for  an  unlawful  purpose  :  in  that  case 
I  apprehend  a  court  of  e(|uity  would  grant  an  injunction. 

'Jo  the  observation  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  the  answer  is,  that  if  there  is  any  suspicion  respecting  it,  a 
Bill  in  Equity  may  be  filed  for  a  discovery,  and  if  the  discovery  does  not 
i-ender  the  party  liable  to  penalties,  it  will  be  ordered.  This  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Bisliup  of  Londun  v.  Ffytche,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  who  so  ably,  and  so  successfully,  combated 
the  legality  of  Resignation  Bonds,  while  he  was  in  the  profession, 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  IVtstminster  Hall,  and  had,  in  that  very  case, 
over-ruled  a  demurrer  which  had  been  pleaded,  on  the  ground  that  a 
discovery  might  expose  the  parties  to  penalties,  and  which  must  have 
been  allowed,  had  his  lordship  then  been  of  opinion  that  the  transaction 
was  illegal. 

I  have  cautiously  abstained  from  entering  into  the  question,  how  far 
bonds  of  this  description  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  public  policy; 
and  [  have  done  so,  because  however  proper,  if  the  case  were  new  and 
(loubtful,  it  might  be  to  take  this  question  into  consideration,  yet 
if  the  case  is  not  new,  but  such  bonds  have  been  held  good  for  cen- 
turies, as  it  appears  to  me  tliey  have  been,  it  is  now  too  late  to  consider 
that  question  in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  if  it  is  considered  right  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  the  legislature  are  the  pro- 
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per  persons  to  do  so.  Were  the  case  new,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it 
mij^'lit  not  be  proper  to  prevent  the  giving  of  these  bonds  ;  but  if  so,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  proper  course  to  put  an  end  to  them 
altogether,  and  not  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  those  which  it  has 
been  said  are  good  because  they  only  enforce  the  performance  of  those 
duties  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  performed.  If  the  law  requires 
the  performance  of  a  duty,  why  not  trust  the  enforcing  such  perform- 
ance to  those  authorities  to  which  the  law  of  the  country  has  entrusted 
it,  and  who  have  the  power  of  determining  how  far  any  rcgtdations  lor 
the  rigid  performance  may  or  may  not  be  relaxed  or  dispenseti  with  ? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  patron,  and  give  him 
the  power  of  enforcing  it  by  a  more  severe  punishment  than  the  law 
would  inflict,  and  the  inflicting  of  which  would  confer  an  advantage  on 
the  patron,  which  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law  would  not  give  him. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  bond  of  resignation  has 
been  allowed,  namely,  that  of  non-residence,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
case  stated  upon  that  subject,  does  proceed  from  so  pure  a  motive  as  has 
been  attributed  to  it.  Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  Whislun  v.  Var- 
trirfgc,  before  cited.  The  condition  is,  that  the  party  shall  reside,  with- 
out absence  of  <»ighty  days  in  ani/  one  year.  When  it  is  considered  that 
at  the  period  when  this  bond  was  entered  into,  absence  of  eighty  days 
in  the  course  of  any  one  year  put  an  end  to  any  lease  which  might  have 
been  made  of  the  tithes,  or  any  part  of  the  benefice,  one  is  tonipelled  to 
conjecture  that  there  was  some  other  reason  for  the  insertion  of  that 
provision,  than  the  good  of  the  church,  or  the  punctual  performance  by 
the  incumbent  of  the  duties  of  his  situation. 

I  forbear,  however,  to  say  more  upon  this  topic,  becaiise,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  practice  of  giving  these  bonds  has  too  long  prevailed,  and  has 
been  too  often  recognized  as  legal,  to  permit  it  to  be  altered  by  any  other 
than  legislative  authority.  For  these  reasons,  and  upon  the  most  atten- 
tive and  full  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  authorities, 
1  feel  myself  bound  to  state  my  humble  opinion: — That  sufficient  matter 
does  not  appear  upon  the  record  to  show  that  either  by  the  statute  or 
common  law,  the  bond  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Defendant  in 
error  was  brought  in  the  court  below  stated  upon  the  Record  to  bear 
equal  date  with  the  Writing  of  Presentation  therein  mentioned,  is  void 
and  illegal. 

ISIr.  Baron  Iliillock. — After  much  reflection  and  research  upon  the 
subject,  I  have  arrived  at  a  dift'erent  conclusion  from  that  which  is  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  of  my  learned  brother.  But  I  contur  in  the 
opinion  which  has  been  stated,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  the 
opinion  also  of  all  the  learned  Judges  now  present;  that  this  record  discloses 
sufficient  matter  to  show,  that  the  Bond  in  question  was  given  in  con- 
sideration of,  and  as  the  price  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Flaintift  in 
error  to  the  Rectory  of  Kettering.  For  a  considerable  time  1  felt  much 
difficulty  on  this  part  of  the  case  ;  because,  although  no  plain  unlettered 
man  can  peruse  the  condition  of  this  bond  without,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at 
once  perceiving  that  such  was  the  fact  j   yet  still  it  appeared  to  me  to  bg 
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(loubtfiil  whether  that  conclusion  was  more  than  an  inference  which, 
however  well  warranted  in  ordinary  cases  of  construction,  was  yet  insuf- 
ficient, in  the  absence  of  distinct  and  positive  averment,  to  warrant  a 
Court  of  Law  in  acting  upon  it,  in  a  case  where  the  question  is,  whether 
the  parties  to  the  contract  have  acted  in  contravention  or  violation  of 
the  enactment  of  a  penal  statute.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  charge 
involves  in  it  a  breach  or  violation  of  a  penal  statute,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  act  charged  should  be  brought  by  express  and  posi- 
tive allegations  within  the  language  and  letter  of  the  statute.  I  appre- 
hend that  if  the  defendant  below  had,  in  this  case,  been  advised  to  have 
pleaded  specially,  instead  of  suffering  judgment  to  go  against  him  by 
default,  his  plea  would  have  shewn  by  precise  and  positive  allegations, 
that  this  bond  was  given  in  consideration  of  and  for  and  as  the  price 
of  the  presentation,  and  that  the  presentation  was  made  or  conferred 
in  consideration  of  and  in  return  for  the  bond.  A  plea  so  framed  would, 
if  established  in  point  of  fact,  have  brought  the  case  directly  and  une- 
cpiivocally  within  the  language  of  the  statute.*  Further  reflection,  how- 
ever, and  opportunities  of  conversing  upon  the  subject,  have  satisfied  me, 
that  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  condition  itself,  that  this  bond 
was  given  in  consideration  of  and  for  the  presentation,  and  that  the 
presentation  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  bond  :  in  short,  that  this 
instrument  was  the  result  of  barter  and  contract  between  the  obligor 
and  the  obligee,  for  and   in  respect  of  this  living. 

The  condition  of  the  bond  commences  with  a  recital,  that  the  obligee 
is  the  patron  of  the  rectory  of  Kettering,  which  rectory  was  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent  thereof — That  the  obligee,  by  writing 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  bearing  equal  date  wnth  the  bond,  had  presen- 
ted the  obligor  to  supply  the  said  vacancy,  and  to  be  rector,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  instituted  and  inducted  thereto ;  and  that  the  obligee  had 
agreed  to  resign  the  said  rectory,  upon  such  request  or  notice  as  there- 
after mentioned,  so  as  that  the  said  rectory  miglit  thereby  again  become 
vacant,  for  the  sole  purpose,  that  the  owner  of  the  advowson  of  the  said 
rectory  might  be  enabled  to  present  thereto  one  of  two  brothers  of  the 
obligee,  therein  specifically  named,  when  the  party  to  be  presented  should 
be  capable  of  taking  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Now  can  any  person,  after  reading  these  passages,  from  the  condition 
of  the  bond,  have  a  doubt  of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  contract  ? 
Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  sufliciently  evident,  by  the  matter  appearing 
on  this  record,  that  the  bond  in  question  constituted  the  consideration 
for  this  presentation,  is  it  an  instrument  avoided  by  the  statute  ?t  By 
the  fifth  section  of  that  statute,  "  If  any  person  shall  or  do,  for  any  sum 
of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  for  or 
by  reason  of  any  promise,  agreement,  grant,  bond,  covenant,  or  other 
assurance  of  or  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit, 
whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  present  or  collate  any  person  to  any 
benefice,  with  cure  of  souls  ;  or  give,  or  bestow,  the  same  for  or  in  re- 
spect of  any  such  corrupt  cause  or  consideration  ;  that  then  every  such 
presentation,  and  every  admission,  institution  and  induction  thereupon, 
*  31  Eliz.  cap.  6.  sec.  t.  5.  f  31  Eliz. 
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shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect  in  law."     And   the  Act  then   pro- 
ceeds to  subject  the  parties  to  certain  forfeitures  and  incapacities. 

By  the  word  "  Coi'rupt,"  as  used  here,  and  as  applied  to  this  subject, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  every  presentation,  which  is  not  gratuitous,  is  cor- 
rupt. By  the  former  part  of  the  clause,  presentations,  for  money,  &c., 
"  are  prohibited  ;  and,  by  the  latter  part  of  this  section,  presentations, 
'made  for  such  corrupt  cause,  are  avoided  ;  clearly  considering  such  cause, 
that  is,  a  bond,  &c.,  made  for  the  presentation,  to  be  a  corrupt  cause. 
And  the  statute  was  intended,  (as  appears  by  the  preamble  to  the  fifth 
section,  which  is  printed  incorrectly,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,)  for  the 
avoiding  of  simony  and  corruption  in  presentations  to  benefices,  &c. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  statute  does  not  in  express  words  avoid 
the  bond  itself,  but  merely  the  presentation  made  in  consequence  of  or 
under  it.  But  still,  upon  general  principles  of  law,  1  conceive  it  to  be 
quite  clear,  that  a  bond  made  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  an  object 
prohibited  by  a  statute  is  void,  and  can  never  be  made  the  foundation  of 
an  action  ;  and  this  doctrine  is  laid  down  iu  the  clearest  manner,  by 
Lord  Holt,  in  Bartlett  v.  Viner.*  In  that  case,  that  learned  Judge  ex- 
presses himself  thus  :  "  Every  contract,  made  for  or  about  any  matter 
or  thing,  which  is  prohibited  and  made  unlawful  by  any  statute,  is  a  void 
contract  3  though  the  statute  itself  doth  not  mention  that  it  shall  be  so, 
but  only  inflicts  a  penalty  on  the  offender  ;  because  a  penalty  implies  a 
prohibition,  though  there  are  no  prohibitory  words  in  the  statute  :  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  simony,  the  statute  only  inflicts  a  penalty  by 
way  of  forfeiture,  but  doth  not  mention  any  avoiding  of  the  simoniacal 
contract ;  yet  it  hath  always  been  held,  that  such  contracts,  being  against 
law,  are  void." 

The  inquiry,  then,  will  be,  whether  a  bond  of  this  description  be  a 
benefit,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  patron  ;  because,  if  it  be,  it 
will  fall  immediately  within  the  words  and  operation  of  the  statute;  and 
any  presentation  made  for  such  a  bond  will  be  void. 

It  is  denied  that  this  security  is  either  a  profit  or  a  benefit  in  the  true 
spirit  and  intendment  of  this  clause  of  the  statute. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  is  sustained,  the  obligee  would  be 
entitled  to  take  out  execution  upon  his  judgment  for  the  sum  of 
^12,000,  with  his  costs  of  suit.  A  right  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such 
a  sum  of  money  looks  like  a  profit,  like  a  benefit,  it  appears  difficult  to 
raise  a  serious  doubt  upon  the  question.  The  opportunity  afforded  by 
this  species  of  bond  of  providing  for  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  relation,  must 
surely  be  considered  a  benefit  to  a  patron.  If  it  be  a  benefit,  how  has  it 
been  acquired  ?  why  by  means  of  a  corrupt  bargain  for  the  presentation. 

But  consider  this  contract  in  another  point  of  view.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory on  the  obligor  to  resign,  he  has  an  option  either  to  do  so  or  to 
pay  the  penalty,  and,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Eyre,  B.f  in  the 
Bishop  of  London  v.  Txjtche,  "  Is  the  chance  that  the  obligor  (who  may) 
will  so  elect  worth  nothing  to  the  obligee  ?  Tlie  obligor  may  resign  or 
pay  the  money,  and  the  obligee  cannot,  at  all  events,  compel  him  to 
resign.  If  that  be  so,  what  would  be  easier  than  the  making  of  this  spe- 
*  Carth.  252.  f  Cunningham,  52. 
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rics  of  contract  tlic  means  of  selling  an  atlvowson  ilnring  an  actual 
vacancy  ?  'I'lic  value  of  tlie  living  is  calculated, — a  bond  is  given  for 
tlie  amount,  conditioned  to  be  void  if  the  incun)bent  resigns  on  recjucst, 
when  a  certain  specilied  individnal  has  become  capable  of  taking  the 
living.  That  event  ba|)|)L'ns  almost  innnediately  by  the  nomination  of  a 
jjcijion  who,  if  be  lived,  would,  within  a  very  i'cw  months,  become 
capable  of  holding  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  'I  he  incumbent  is  called 
on  to  resign  :  he  refuses,  but  prevents  a  suit  on  tiie  bond  by  paying  to 
the  obligee  the  amount  of  the  |)enalty.  Would  not  such  a  proceeding, 
if  this  bond  be  legal,  operate  a  benefit  to  the  patron  for  and  in  respect  of 
his  presentation;  but  whether  the  money  or  the  resignation  of  the  living 
is  obtained,  the  obligee  acquires  to  himself  a  benefit  in  every  sense  ot' 
that  word  for  his  presentation. 

It  has  been  however  argued,  as  It  Avas  said  in  the  Bishop  of  London  v. 
F/j/fc/ie,  that  the  word  "  benefit"  in  the  (jth  section  of  the  31  Eliz.  c.  6. 
cannot  be  construed  according  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  Inasmuch  as  such 
a  construction  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  8th  section  of  the 
statute  nugatory.  The  true  answer  to  that  sort  of  reasoning  is  given  by 
]Mr.  Baron  Eyre  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche.  It 
appears  to  n)e  that  the  word  "  benefit''  in  the  8th  section  of  the  act  must 
receive  the  same  meaning  as  it  possesses  in  the  6th  clause  of  the  act. 
The  word  "  benefit"'  in  the  8th  section  means  something  ultra,  something 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  thing  exchanged.  In  exchanges  neither 
living  can  be  considered  as  better  or  worse  in  legal  intendment,  because 
they  are,  in  the  estimation  of  those  that  make  them,  perfectly  equal, 
however  other  persons  may  difter  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Baron  Eyre  puts 
the  case  thus  :  "  A  living  in  the  air  of  Berkshire  may  be  reckoned  an 
equivalent  for  the  diflerence  in  value  of  an  incumbency  in  the  Hundreds 
of  Essex."  That  is  a  fair  argument.  F'vach  man  throws  into  the  scale 
circumstances  which  establish  a  perfect  equilibrium  In  cases  of  exchange 
between  parties.  In  a  case  where  there  is  not  a  single  shilling  passing, 
if  there  is  any  other  extrinsic  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  smallest  amount, 
it  Is  made  a  part  in  the  consideration  of  such  exchange,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  upon  this  act  of  parliament  such  exchange  will  be  void. 
Since  the  decision  in  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  a  general  bond  of  resignation  is  bad  in  point  of  lavr.  That  de- 
cision nuist  have  proceeded  either  on  the  ground  that  such  a  bond  was  a 
benefit  to  the  patron,  and  therefore  prohibited  by  the  statute,  or  that 
such  a  bond  was  void  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  law  to  permit  the  incumbent  of  a  living  to  be  placed 
under  such  a  controul  as  must  necessarily  result  from  such  an  Instru- 
ment. In  Legh  v,  Letcis,  1  East,  398,  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  says, 
that  the  decision  In  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche  against  the  validity  of 
general  bonds  turned  ultimately  on  the  ground  of  their  being  simoniacal 
and  against  the  statute.  If  the  decision  alluded  to  proceeded  on  that 
ground,  then  I  would  humbly  ask,  on  what  principle  or  ground  of  reason 
can  the  eti'ect  of  the  bond  now  in  judgment  be  distinguished  from  the 
eflect  of  a  general  resignation  bond  ?  "The  benefit  or  value  of  the  two 
bonds  may  differ  in   amount  or  degree :   a  special  bond  may  not  be  so 
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beneficial  or  so  valuable  as  a  general  resignation  bond,  but  tliat  is  a  mere 
(liHerence  in  the  degree,  not  a  ditlerence  in  tlie  nature,  or  essence,  or 
character  of  the  instrument.  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  any  other  way 
in  which  a  ditlerence  can  be  preiHcated  between  these  two  descriptions  ot" 
bonds.  No  ingenuity,  no  subtlety  that  can  be  emj)loyed  on  the  subject, 
can  succeed  in  establishing  any  other  distinction  between  general  and 
special  bonds  of  resignation  ;  and  if  the  facts  (hsclosed  upon  this  record 
are  adverted  to,  the  absolute  identity  of  these  bonds  in  principle  and 
operation  will  be  most  palpable.  One  of  the  nominees  in  the  bond  is 
now  competent  to  hold  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  liut  the  patron  can- 
not be  compelled  by  any  mode  or  way  which  any  lawyer  can  point  out, 
to  make  the  request  or  give  the  notice  mentioned  in  the  bond.  That 
being  the  case  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  below,  the  obligor  stood 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  an  obligor  in  a  general  bond  would  be 
in  the  moment  after  he  had  executed  that  description  of  bond. 

If,  then,  general  bonds  of  resignation  were  decided  to  be  bad,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  statute  of  £/iz.  on  the  ground  of  their  operating  as  a  be- 
nefit to  the  patron  ;  it  seems  to  me  more  than  difficult  to  contend  with 
success,  that  a  special  bond,  operating  in  the  same  way,  can  be  supported 
as  an  efficient  instrument.  If  both  species  of  bonds  operate  as  benefits 
to  the  patron,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  point  of  value,  they  still 
must  operate  equally  in  violation  and  contravention,  of  the  provisions  of 
the  statute. 

But  it  has  been  argued,  that,  admitting  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  v.  tfi/tche  to  be  law,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  was  decided,  as  it  has 
been  strenuously  alleged  in  direct  contravention  of  a  long  train  of  deci- 
sions in  the  Court  below  ;  that  case  ought  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
strict  letter  of  the  decision,  and  that,  therefore,  your  Lordships  will  restrict 
its  operation  to  general  bonds  of  resignation  merely. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  said  these  special  bonds 
of  resignation  have  been  holden  valid  and  unimpeachable  at  several 
times,  and  by  several  judges,  and  in  several  decisions  in  the  Courts 
below,  since,  and  notwithstanding  the  determination  in  the  Bishop  of 
Lindon  v.  Ffytche.  It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that,  since  the  decision  so 
often  referred  to,  resignation  bonds  with  special  conditions  have  been 
treated  on  several  occasions  as  legal  instruments  in  the  Courts  below.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  material  to  advert  to  the  modern  cases  in  which  this 
question  has  been  agitated,  and  it  will  be  found,  and  it  is  a  most  sin- 
gular fact,  that  in  no  case  since  the  determination  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don V.  Ffytcht,  has  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  Eliz.  ever  been  the 
question  before  the  Court. 

The  first  case  of  which  I  am  aware  in  which  the  Bishop  of  London  v. 
Ffytclie  is  mentioned  is,  Bagshaw  v.  Bailey,  Clerk;*  that  Avas  a  bond 
given  by  the  incumbent  to  the  patron  on  presentation  to  reside  on  the 
living,  or  to  resign  it  if  he  did  not  return  to  it  after  notice,  and  also  not 
to  commit  waste,  &c.  in  the  parsonage-house,  and  it  was  held  good.  In 
giving  judgment.  Lord  Kenyan  said,  "^  this  bond  was  only  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  performance  of  all  those  duties,  which  by 

*  4  T.  R.  7B. 
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law,  and  witliout  the  bond,  be  was  bound  to  discbarge."  lie  tben  pro- 
ceeded tbiis  :  "  I  avoid  saying  any  tbing  about  tbe  case  of  the  Bisbop  of 
IavkIoh  v.  Ffiitchc  ;  Avbcn  tliat  question  conies  again  before  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  tbcy  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  review  tbe  former  decision,  if  it  should 
become  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  this  case  cannot  be 
governed  by  that."  Mr.  Justice  Bitller  said,  "  I  cannot  find  any  immo- 
rality or  illegality  in  this  bond.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  incumbent  to  reside 
on  this  living,  and  to  be  regular  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  duty.  Now  this 
bond  requires  nothing  more.  It  only  requires  him  to  do  what  the  law 
•would  have  compelled  him  to  do  without  it." 

The  next  case  is  Partridge  v.  Winston,  Clerk  ;*  that  was  an  action  of 
debt  upon  a  bond  conditioned : — to  reside ;  to  resign  for  tbe  patron's  son  to 
be  presented  ;  and  to  keep  tbe  premises  on  the  living  in  repair.  In  that 
case  the  defendant  pleaded  two  pleas  to  tbe  bond ;  and  tbe  question  now 
before  yonrLordsiiips  might,  as  it  would  seem,  have  been  raised  on  the  first 
special  plea,  which  set  out  the  condition  upon  oyer ;  and  this  in  effect 
averred,  that  the  presentation  was  given  in  consideration  of  tbe  defend- 
ant's entering  into  the  bond  to  resign  tbe  living  upon  the  plaintiff's  son 
taking  priests' orders.  To  this  plea  there  was  a  denunrer  and  joinder.  But 
the  Court,  understanding  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  the  case  up  to 
this  House, gave  judgment  for  plaintiff  without  argument.  They  said,  as 
this  was  not  precisely  similar  to  tbe  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche,  they 
were  bound,  by  the  established  series  of  precedents,  to  give  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the  statute 
of  Eliz.  is  never  once  thought  of. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships,  though 
not  in  order  of  time,  is  that  of  Newman  v.  Newman.-\  That  was  debt 
on  bond,  conditioned: — to  pay  money  to  the  obligee  upon  the  conveyance 
of  an  estate  to  the  obligor,  and  to  present  the  obligee's  son  to  the  next 
avoidance  of  a  church,  the  advowson  of  which  belonged  to  the  estate, 
if  be  were  tben  of  age  to  take  it,  or  if  not  to  procure  tbe  person  who 
should  be  presented  to  resign,  upon  notice  of  tbe  son's  being  qualified 
to  take  it,  and  to  present  him.  These  facts  appeared  on  oyer  of  the  bond, 
and  were  alleged  to  be  simoniacal;  there  were  a  demurer  and  joinder; 
and  tbe  Court  decided  that,  as  the  bond  was  conditioned  for  the  per- 
formance of  several  things,  some  of  which  were  good,  tbe  bond  was 
valid,  although  one  of  them  might  be  void  at  tbe  common  law;  after 
argument  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  "  What  the  effect  of  a  bond  of  resigna- 
tion in  favour  of  a  son  might  be,  was  not,  I  believe,  touched  upon  in 
the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Vfytche,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  argued 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  any  distinction,  because  a  parent  would  be  more 
open  to  prejudice  and  improper  bias  in  favour  of  a  son  than  of  any  other 
person."  Mr.  Justice  Le,  Blanc  said,  '''  Tbe  reason  for  making  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  a  condition  for  presenting  a  son  might  be,  because 
it  was  not  for  a  money  consideration.'' 

Mr,  Justice  Dampier  said,  "  A  stipulation  to  resign  in  favour  of  a  spe- 
cified person,  does  not  seem  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  if  it 
were  to  resign  generally,  because  tbe  latter  makes  tbe  incumbent  a  mere 
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I  tenant  at  will  to  the  patron.  I  know  that  since  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
1  of  London  V.  Ffytche,  it  has  been  considered  that  bonds  of  resignation  iu 
favour  of  certain  specified  persons  are  not  illegal."  In  this  case,  the 
judgment  is  given  on  that  part  of  the  condition  of  the  bond  which'was 
holden  good,  and  no  judgment  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  record  appli- 
cable to  this  question,  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ellenboroiigh  seems  rather 
against  the  validity  of  special  bonds  of  resignation  as  not  distinguishable 
from  general  bonds.  Mr.  Justice  Le  iB/owc's  opinion  proceeds  entirely 
on  the  ground  of  a  special  bond  of  resignation  not  being  for  a  money 
consideration,  and  therefore  not  bad.  But  the  statute  law  is  not  confined 
to  money  considerations.  Mr.  Justice  Dampier  seems  to  consider  special 
bonds  good  ;  but  his  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  both  descriptions 
of  bonds  ;  and  if  his  reasoning  be  correct,  this  bond  is  bad,  because 
clearly  here  the  obligor  is  at  this  moment  tenant  at  will,  &c. 

In  Legh  v.  Lexcis*  this  species  of  bond  was  touched  upon,  though 
not  the  point  in  judgment.  That  was  the  case  of  a  bond  given  by  a 
school-master,  of  an  ancient  public  school,  who  had,  as  it  was  said,  a  free- 
hold in  his  office,  to  resign  at  the  request  of  his  patron ;  the  Court  held 
the  bond  good.  The  question  arose  upon  a  demurrer  to  a  plea  which 
after  oyer  stated  all  the  facts  on  the  record.  In  giving  his  judgment 
Lord  Kenyon  says,  "  I  never  can  admit  that  at  common  law,  a  general  re- 
signation bond  of  an  office  is  illegal,  although  a  party  may  have  a  freehold 
in  the  office.  In  the  instance  of  ecclesiastical  livings  that  is  universally 
the  case,  every  rector  has  a  freehold  in  his  rectory,  yet  it  was  never 
doubted,  but  that  resignation  bonds  for  certain  purposes  and  up  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least  were  binding,  though  they  put  an  end  to  the  free- 
hold." Mr.  Justice  Laxvrence  expressed  great  doubts  on  this  question. 
BIr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  agreed  with  Lord  Kenyon,  that  the  bond  in  that 
case  was  good ;  he  thought  it  fell  within  the  principle  of  the  former  deter- 
minations, that  general  bonds  of  resignation  were  good  at  law.  I  shall, 
however,  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  this  decision, 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  case  upon  this  subject.  From  this  review 
of  the  modern  cases,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  any  question  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  special  bonds  of  resignation  has  ever  come  neatly 
before  any  of  the  Courts  below,  with  the  exception  of  Partridge  v. 
Whiston,  in  which  a  formal  judgment  was  given  in  support  of  such  a 
bond  without  argument,  for  the  purpose  of  a  writ  of  error.  What  be- 
came of  that  case  I  do  not  know. 

It  has  been  seen  then  that  no  well  grounded  argument  in  support  of 
a  special  bond  of  resignation  can  be  drawn  from  modern  cases  :  and  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  more  ancient  ones  are  equally  destitute 
of  general  reasoning  on  the  subject.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of 
toiling  through  the  old  cases  in  this  matter,  he  will  not,  I  believe,  find 
any  decision  in  which  the  validity  of  either  species  of  bond  has  been  dis- 
cussed or  argued  on  general  reasoning,  either  on  the  statute  or  com- 
mon law. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  tha^t  I  ought  to  answer 
the  question  proposed  to  the  judges  in  the  affirmative;  that  sufficient 
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matter  appears  upon  the  record  to  sltow  tliat  by  the  statute  law  the  bond 
in  iiiicstioii  is  void  and  illegal.  lint  assiuuinff  that  the  decision  in  the 
liishop  i)t"  London  v.  F/'i/fc/ic  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  bond  in 
that  case  was  void,  as  btiing  contrary  to  public  policy,  although  it  might 
not  be  a  benefit  within,  or  contrary  to,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Klizalnth,  I  am  disposed  to  maintain,  that  the  bond  in  this  case  operates 
c(|ually  against  public  policy,  and  is  therefore  on  that  ground  etjually 
void  and  illegal. 

lionds  of  this  description  had  no  existence  at  the  common  law,  because 
it  was  not  until  a  period  long  subsequent  to  legal  memory  that  the  right 
of  patronage,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  now  generally  obtains,  had  its 
origin  ;  but  still  these  bonds,  if  they  operate  to  the  prejudice  or  detri- 
ment of  the  public  interests,  are  contrary  to  the  common  law,  inasmuch 
as  every  bond  or  contract  which  operates  against  the  public  convenience, 
or  to  the  public  prejudice,  is,  upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
void  and  of  no  cftect.  This  doctrine  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  is 
recognized  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Blantern.* 

If  no  authorities  could  be  found  on  the  subject ;  if  the  question  were 
)T*  Integra,  few  persons,  I  think,  Avould  contend  that  this  species  of 
instrument  given  in  consideration  of  and  for  the  presentation  to  an  eccle- 
siastical living,  is  capable  of  being  supported  on  sound  principles  of  law. 

Before  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  FfiitcJte,  numerous  cases  occur  in  the 
books  upon  the  subject;  but  no  one  of  them,  as  far  as  my  researches 
enable  me  to  speak,  contains  any  reasoning  or  argument  in  support  of 
these  bonds.  The  authority  of  these  cases  seems  to  depend  mainly  upon 
tradition  ;  certainly  more  upon  positive  authority  than  good  reasoning. 
In  the  latter  cases,  the  judges,  whilst  they  seem  to  admit  that  if  the 
question  were  new,  the  validity  of  these  instruments  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, decide  upon  authority  merely,  and  refuse  to  hear  any  argument 
upon  this  subject. 

In  12  Mod.  504.  13  W.  3.  P.  Mr.  Justice  Poxcell  expressed  an  opinion 
against  resignation  bonds,  if  the  authorities  had  not  bound  him.  He 
says,  that  when  first  the  judges  held  these  bonds  good,  if  they  had  fore- 
seen the  mischief  of  them,  they  would  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
The  same  opinion  is  expressed  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Justice  Butler  in 
the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche,  when  that  case  came  before  the  Court 
below  ;i"  aiid  afterwards,  when  that  case  was  before  your  Lordships, 
the  same  learned  judge  says,  that  he  had  taken  no  small  pains  to 
find  out  upon  what  principle  all  the  cases  had  gone,  but  without  much 
etlect ;  tor  after  all  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  it 
«eemed  to  him  they  were  destitute  of  all  sense,  reason,  and  jjrinciple. 
And  in  Legh  v.  Le-wis,X  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  says,  speaking  of  general 
resignation  bonds,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  it  were  a  new  question  at 
this  day,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  upon  principle,  that  such  bonds 
could  be  legal,  and  an  opinion  in  accordance  with  those  to  which  I  have 
just  adverted  has  been  oftener  than  once  expressed  by  the  highest  living 
authority.  On  several  occasions  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  whom  I 
allude  has  expressed  himself  unfavourable  to  those  bonds  upon  principle. 
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He  has  declared,  that  the  only  jierplexity  he  has  experienced  on  the 
[juestion  has  arisen  from  the  authorities.  No  one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  the  cases  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  books 
upon  the  subject  of  bonds  of  resignation  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Justice  Bi/llcr 
states  himself  to  have  arrived  from  a  perusal  of  those  cases.  1  hat 
teamed  judge  declared,  that  the  cases  appeared  to  him  to  be  destitute  of 
!ill  reason,  sense,  and  principle.  Your  Lordships  are,  however,  vehemently 
called  upon  to  found  your  decision  upon  the  present  occasion  on  the  au- 
thority of  such  cases. 

With  respect,  however,  to  general  bonds  of  resignation,  the  more  an- 
cient cases  no  longer  exist  as  authorities  upon  the  subject,  and  upon  what 
view  of  the  subject  can  either  the  ancient  or  modern  cases  be  considered 
as  authorities  in  support  of  sj)ecial  bonds  of  resignation  ?  I  would  ask, 
upon  what  principle  can  a  special  bond  of  resignation  be  sustained,  I 
mean  with  reference  to  public  policy  ?  It  may  be  worth  while  to  ad- 
vert for  a  moment  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  estate  and  interest 
which  a  rector  has  in  point  of  law  in  his  rectory  after  institution  and 
induction. 

Few  lawyers  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  by  institution  and  induc- 
tion a  rector  becomes  seised  of  a  freehold  estate  for  his  life  in  the  par- 
sonage house,  the  glebe,  and  the  tithes  of  his  rectory.  The  authorities 
are  numerous  and  uniform  on  the  point,*  and  distinctly  stated  by  Lord 
Kenyan,  in  Lcgh  v.  Leuis,  and  by  Lord  T/nirluw  in  the  Bishop  of  Loti' 
don  V.  Ffytche. 

In  pleading,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  law,  a  rector  states 
that  he  is  rector,  &c.  and  as  such  rector  that  he  was,  and  thence  hitherto 
jihath  been  and  still  is  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  freehold,  in  right  of  his 
said  rectory  of,  and  in  the  tenements,  (S:c.,  and  being  so  seised,  &c.  If 
a  rector,  by  virtue  of  institution  and  induction,  accjuires  an  estate  for 
life,  from  whom  does  he  derive  it?  not  fiom  the  patron,  but  from  the 
ordinaiy.  The  patron  has  purely  the  right  of  nomination  or  presentment. 
That  is  the  whole  of  the  jus  patronatus.  The  office  is  not  in  any  sense 
conferred  by  the  patron  ;  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  act  of  the  bishop. 
Then,  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  justified  at  common  law,  that  the 
patron  shall  be  permitted  to  exact  a  security  in  derogation  of  this  free- 
hold estate,  the  eft'ect  of  which  will  be  the  converting  a  life  estate  into 
an  estate  at  will.  In  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche,  Lord  Thurloxo 
asks  whether  a  bond  of  resignation,  given  by  a  judge  or  a  master  in 
Chancery,  would  be  good.  He  says  a  master  in  Chancery  is  an  offit>er 
appointed  for  life.  Suppose  the  Chancellor  has  the  appointment,  and 
suppose  such  master  gives  a  bond  to  resign  when  called  upon,  would  that 
bond  be  good  at  common  law  ?  No,  because  it  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  his  office,  but  because  the  public  has  an  interest  in  the 
independence  of  that  officer,  as  being  appointed  for  life,  and  a  public  law 
officer.  His  place  is  independent,  it  being  quam  diu  se  benk  gesserii.  If 
he  is  an  officer  for  life,  how  can  any  private  man  whatsoever,  because  it 
is  his  province  to  appoint  him,  take  upon  him   to  render  that  officer's 
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situation  what  the  hivv  says  it  shall  not  be  ?  He  appieheuckd  it  would 
be  exirenioly  difficult  to  justify  those  bonds.  This  reasoning  is  applicable 
a  fortiori  to  bonds  like  those  now  under  consideration  ;  and  the  difficulty 
oV  supporting  a  bond  of  jcsignation,  which,  in  eifect,  reduced  a  freehold 
office  to  a  mere  estate  at  will,  is  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Lcnvrence,  in 
Lc"^/i  V.  ijcivis.*  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  that  was 
the  case  of  a  bond  of  resignation  by  a  schoolmaster.  There  Mr.  Justice 
Lcmrci/cc,  after  observing  that  it  (Hd  not  precisely  appear  on  the  plead- 
ings, whether  the  office  was  a  freehold  office,  says,  that  he  had  consi- 
derable doubts  on  the  question,  how  far  the  person,  who  has  the  power 
of  such  appointment,  could  exercise  it  in  a  different  raanner  from  what 
the  founder  intended. 

It  may  be  added,  that  when  the  case  of  Lcgfi  v.  Lcxvts'[  came  on  for 
argument  afterwards,  on  a  Writ  of  Error  in  the  Exchecjuer  Chamber, 
the  Court  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  appear  on 
the  record,  that  the  office  of  school-master  was  such  an  office  as  ought 
for  the  sake  of  the  public,  to  be  deemed  a  freehold  office  ;  and  that 
therefore  it.  was  impossible  to  raise  the  important  question  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  litigate,  upon  Avhich  question  they  de- 
clined giving  any  opinion.  Hence  it  may  be  collected,  that  in  a  clear 
ease  of  a  freehold,  (like  the  present  case,)  the  invalidity  of  such  a  bond 
was  considered,  by  the  Court,  a  question  of  great  difficulty  and  im- 
portance :  and  the  difficulty  of  estabhshing  a  bond  to  resign  a  free- 
hold office,  at  the  instance  of  the  person  making  the  appointment,  is 
suggested  in  Laying  v.  Paine. X  That  case,  it  is  true,  arose  on  the  statute 
of  5th  and  Gth  Edw.  G.  c.  15,  against  the  sale  of  offices ;  but  still  the 
language  of  the  Lord  Chief  justice  is  extremely  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  says,  "  I  think  this  is  a  void  condition  (a  condition  to  resign 
the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Wells) ;  for  the  donor  to 
oblige  the  officer  to  surrender  whenever  he  requires  it,  is  to  reserve  to 
himself  an  absolute  power  over  his  officer,  which  he  ought  not  to  do  : 
besides,  if  this  were  allowed,  there  would  be  a  plain  method  chalked  out 
to  evade  the  statute ;  for  any  one,  by  this  means,  might  sell  an  office  for 
its  full  value  ;  and  such  indisputably  would  be  the  consequence  of  sup- 
porting the  present  bond." 

In  Ncicman  v.  Newman,^  in  speaking  of  a  special  bond  of  resignation, 
Mr.  Justice  Dampier  observes,  that  such  a  bond  does  not  seem  to  be 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  if  it  were  to  resign  generally,  because  the 
latter  makes  the  incumbent  but  a  mere  tenant  at  will  to  the  patron. 
Now  if  that  reasoning  be  sound,  it  applies  directly  to  the  facts  disclosed 
on  the  record.  It  is  averred,  that  one  of  the  nominees  in  the  bond  has 
become  capable  of  taking  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  of  consecjuence  the 
time  has  arrived  at  which  the  obligee  may  call  for  a  resignation,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  bond  ;  but  the  obligee  is  not,  therefore,  obliged 
to  take  that  step  ;  he  may  do  so,  or  he  may  let  it  alone.  If  that  be  so 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action  in  the  court  below,  the 
obligor  was  a  mere  tenant  at  will  to  the  patron.  If  he  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  living,  he  would  do  so  by  the  permission  of  the  patron,  and 
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be  would  hold  it  on  the  tenure  of  the  patron's  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
Can  any  one,  then,  seriously  contend  that  the  condition  of  this  bond, 
which  places  the  incumbent  in  such  complete  thraldom,  under  so  abso- 
lute a  dominion  and  restraint,  can  be  supported  upon  any  known  or 
recognized  principle  of  law  ?  The  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  things  are  too  palpable  and  gross  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  a  mo- 
ment. Such  a  bond  must  necessarily  operate  to  the  prejudice,  if  not  the 
total  subversion,  of  the  true  and  essential  interests  of  religion. 

Suppose  the  clerk  should  resign  in  conformity  to  the  condition  of  a 
bond  of  this  sort,  what  obligation  is  there  upon  the  obligee  to  present 
the  individual  specified  in  the  condition  ?  None.  He  may  give  the 
living  to  a  stranger;  and  if  the  patron  should  present  a  stranger  to  the 
living,  would  the  obligor  have  any  remedy,  either  at  law  or  in  equity, 
against  the  obligee,  for  the  nonpresentation  of  the  nominee  in  the 
bond  ?  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  the  precise  species  of  remedy  or 
redress,  to  which  an  obligor  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  enti- 
tled. Again,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  nominee  to  accept  the 
living  if  it  should  be  offered  to  him. 

How  can  a  clerk,  after  entering  into  a  bond  of  this  description, 
honestly  take  the  oath  which  is  administered  to  him  previous  to  institu- 
tion ?  *  how  can  he  sign  his  resignation  in  the  form  usually  adopted  ?t 
If  the  ordinary  permit  him  to  resign,  (which  by  the  way  he  is  not  bound 
to  do).  I'he  words  of  resignation,  according  to  Gibson,  |  are  "ex  certa 
scientia  pure  sponte  simpliciter  et  absolute  resigno." 

If  the  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
resignation,  the  undertaking  of  a  clerk  to  resign  a  benefice  is  an  under- 
taking which  he  has  no  power  of  himself  to  perform,  because  it  depends 
on  the  ordinary,  whether  he  will  accept  the  resignation  or  not. 

Another  objection  arises,  on  the  ground  of  general  policy,  to  this  spe- 
cies of  instrument ;  the  patron  becomes  thereby  precluded  from  choosing 
the  most  proper  individual  for  supplying  the  living.  If  he  act  in  the  pre- 
sentation according  to  the  condition  of  the  bond,  his  choice  is  fixed  long 
before  the  fitness  of  the  object  can  be  ascertained.  At  the  execution  of 
the  bond  the  nominee  may  be  at  college,  or  perhaps  at  school,  or  perhaps 
in  his  cradle. 

Numberless  other  objections  might  be  pointed  out  to  this  species  of 
bond  ;  but  having  already  occupied  too  much  time,  I  will  concli^de  by 
stating  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  this  bond  is  void  and  illegal. 

The  old  cases,  as  to  general  bonds  of  resignation,  were  overturned  by 
the  final  decision  in  the  case  of  The  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche  ;  and 
as  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  the  subject,  any 
rational  distinction  between  the  two  descriptions  of  bonds  in  their  ope- 
ration and  consequences,  I  conceive  that  special  bonds  of  resignation  are 
equally  destitute  of  principle  and  authority,  I  therefore  am  bound  to 
say  that,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  matter  appears  upon  the  record  to 
show  that,  by  the  common  law,  this  bond  is  void  and  illegal. 

*  Gibs,  802.  810.  t  lb.  1518.  %  lb.  851.  1518. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  B<■s^— The  question  is,  "  Whether  sufficient  mat- 
ter nppcars  upon  tl>e  record  to  show  tliat,  either  by  statute  or  common 
law,  tlie  bond  upon  wliicli  the  action  of  debt  was  brought  in  this  case, 
.ind  stated  upon  tlie  record  to  bear  even  date  with  the  writing  of  presenta- 
tion therein  mentioned,  is  void  or  illegal  ?  I  will  not  detain  the  House 
by  any  technical  observations  on  the  point,  whether  the  supposed  objec- 
tion to  the  bond  be  raised  by  the  pleadings  in  this  cause,  because  1  am 
of  opinion  that,  if  it  had  been  expressly  stated  on  the  record  that  the 
plaintiff  in  error  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kettering  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  giving  a  bond  to  resign,  to  the  intent  and  for  the  sole  and 
only  purpose  (in  the  language  of  the  bond)  that  the  defendant  in  error 
might  be  enabled  to  present  one  of  his  younger  brothers,  when  such 
brother  shouhl  be  capable  of  being  inducted  into  such  living,  the  bond 
would  not  have  been  void,  either  by  the  statute  or  common  law.  But 
for  the  judgment  of  this  House  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  London  v. 
Ffytche,  I  will  venture  to  say  there  never  w^as  a  lawyer,  from  the  time 
when  tithes  were  first  granted  the  church  to  the  present,  that  would  not, 
without  hesitation,  have  given  the  same  answer.  It  is  now,  however, 
thought  by  some  of  my  learned  brothers,  that  resignation  bonds  in  favor 
of  particular  persons,  although  sanctioned  by  judges,  bishops,  and  chan- 
cellors, are  void,  that  the  condition  of  resigning  benefices  is  repugnant 
to  the  estate  which  incumbents  have  in  them,  and  therefore  bonds  con- 
taining such  a  condition  are  void  by  the  common  law  j  that  such  bonds 
are  benefits  to  the  patron,  and  subject  the  givers  and  takers  of  them  to 
all  the  penalties  of  the  statute  for  the  prevention  of  simony;  that  they 
cause  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  take  false  oaths,  and  are  therefore 
not  to  be  endured   in  a  Christian  community. 

INIy  Lords,  although  I  most  sensibly  feel  the  weight  of  the  authority  to 
Avhich  my  humble  opinion  is  opposed,  yet,  supported  by  two  of  my  learned 
brotliers,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  we  shall  satisfy  your  Lordships  that 
such  bonds  are  liable  to  none  of  these  objections.  '1  he  judgment  in  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Ffytche  has  not  decided,  nor  did  the  House  intend, 
in  that  case,  to  decide  this  question;  but  it  has  been  insisted,  in  argument, 
that  the  principle  which  that  case  establishes,  governs  this.  My  first 
duty  will  be  to  show,  that  that  case  establishes  no  principle  that,  by 
fair  legal  reasoning,  can  be  applied  to  the  present,  I  have  not,  therefore, 
to  express  the  hope  which  Lord  Kenyon  expressed,  *  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  review  that  decision,  I  have  only  to  request  that  the  principle 
on  which  that  judgment  rests  may  not  be  extended  further  than  those 
who  pronounced  it  intended  it  ever  should  be,  and  that  it  may  not  be  ap- 
plied to  cases  which  cannot  be  productive  of  the  evils  which  it  was  their 
object  to  remedy.  Thus  much  I  might  ask,  although  disposed  to  admit 
what  has  always  appeared  to  me  repugnant  to  reason  and  authority, 
namely,  that  a  supreme  court  of  justice  cannot  undo  what  it  has  errone- 
ously done.  Although  the  courts  below  will  not  impugn  your  Lordships" 
judgments,  in  cases  ad  idem,  yet  they  do  not  hold  that  they  are  bound  by 
them  beyond  the  point  actually  decided.  The  Courts  below  truly  say, 
we  cannot  know  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  carry  this  determination 
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farther  than  they  have  carried  it.  In  the  case  oi  Partridge  and  Weston,'*' 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  said,  "  that  a  bond  to  resign  in  favour  of  the 
son  of  the  patron  did  not  raise  a  point  precisely  like  that  in  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Ffytche,  and  they  were  bound,  by  the  established  series  of 
precedents,  to  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,"  This  decision,  although 
pronounced  on  a  point  appearing  on  the  record,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
disputed  in  this  House,  was  never  disturbed. 

In  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Ffi/tche,  the  point  decided  was,  that  a 
presentation  was  void  which  was  made  in  consideration  of  a  bond  given 
by  the  presentee  to  the  patron,  by  which  the  former  bound  himself  to 
the  latter,  absolutely  to  resign  the  living  on  request  made  to  him  by 
the  patron  to  make  such  resignation.  The  question  in  this  case  is,  whe- 
ther a  bond  given  by  the  presentee  to  the  patron,  to  perform  an  agree- 
ment made  between  them,  that  the  former  would  resign  the  living  to  the 
latter,  to  the  intent,  and  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose,  that  the  latter 
might  present  one  of  his  brothers  when  such  brothei-  shall  be  capable  of 
taking  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  is  valid. 

The  reverend  prelates,  who  favoured  the  House  with  their  opinions 
in   the  case  of  the  Bishop   of  London   and   Ffytche,  although  they  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  the  legality  of  bonds  in  any  form  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, confined  their  judgments  to  general  bonds,  and  all  their  reasoning 
went  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  general  bonds  only.     The  Bishop  of  Bangor 
says,  "■  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  bonds  of  resignation,  whether  the 
condition  be  special  or  general,  are  within  the  express  letter  of  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  presentee  can, 
in  any  instance,  give  a  bond  of  resignation  to  a  patron  from  which  the 
patron   will  not  derive  some  benefit  or  reward  directly  or  indirectly," 
This  is  but  an  inclination  of  opinion,  not  a  decided  judgment ;  and  I  would 
beg  to  observe,  that  if  the  principle  of  some  benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  be 
adopted,  (a  principle  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  legal  construction 
of  penal  statutes,)  many  most  conscientious  patrons,  as  well  ecclesiastical 
as  lay,  have  committed  the  detestable  crime  of  simony.     The  Bishop  of 
Bangor  says,  "  if  a  bond  of  any  sort  can  be  said  to  be  without  excep- 
tion."   Except  these  expressions  of  dislike  of  any  bonds  of  resignation,  all 
the  observations  of  the  reverend  prelates  are  directed  against  general,  an(V 
general  bonds  only.     The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  says,  "  general  bonds   of 
resignation  have  usually  been  given,  and  from  the  instant  they  are  given, 
the  wretched  presentee  is  taken  from  under  the  protection  of  that   law 
which  guards  every  other  subject  of  the  state.     He  ceases  to  be  free,  be- 
cause he  holds  his  living  at  the  absolute  will  of  his  patron,  subject  to  his 
caprice."     The  Bishop  of  Bangor  (except  in  the  passage  before   cited) 
speaks  always  of  general  bonds  :   "  Suppose,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  that 
the  patron  presents  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  without  I'eceiving  any  money- 
bond  or  assurance  for  money,  but  the  clerk  enters  into  a  bond  to  resign 
on  six  months  notice.    As  soon  as  he  is  in  possession,  the  patron  demands 
a  lease  of  certain  tithes  at   an  under-rent."      His  Lordship  sums  up  his 
argument  by  saying,  "  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  practices  maybe  carried 
on  under  general  bonds  of  resignation,"    The  Bishop  of  Landaff  speaks  of 
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^ciiorril  bonds  only.  Tlic  liislinp  of  Cloiiccsffr  says,*  "  a  bond  which  con- 
roals  the  consideration  for  which  it.  was  fi;ivcn,  and  wliich  may  easily  be 
:d>u><e(l  to  the  most  oppressive  and  ini<|iiit()Us  purposes,  affords  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  a  bad  design.  If  the  consideration  were  a  good  one,  why  is  it 
not  expressed,  as  in  special  bonds  it  always  is,  in  plain  words  ?"  .Mthough 
these  learned  prelates,  from  a  proper  regard  for  the  independence  of  the 
clergy  and  a  jealousy  of  what  they  thonght  interfered  with  the  authority 
of  tiu'ir  order,  disliked  all  resignation  bonds,  yet,  it  is  clear,  that  they 
only  decidedly  condemned  general  bonds.  The  Bishop  of  G/ouctstcr 
distinctly  admits  not  only  the  legality  but  the  propriety  of  some  special 
bonds  of  resignation. 

'Ihc  reasoning  of  Lord  T/tiirlow  goes  only  to  impugn  geneifal  bonds  j 
nobody  (he  says)  contends   that  the  practice  is  not  wicked,  destructive, 
and  pernicious  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  nnder  which  it  was  carried  on.     He  could  produce  evidence  of 
all  otfer  to  sell   ai7  advowson,  upon  which    the  purchase  money  was  cal- 
culated, and  put  on  a  general  bond  of  resignation  (no  such  arrangement 
could  be  made  on  a  special  bon*l)  :   and  he  knew  that  instances  of  it  were 
frequent. f     Yoiu'  Lordships  are  aware  that  Lord  TInirlow  had   recently 
changed  his  opinion.     When   the  Bishop  of  London  and   Fj'ytche  came 
before  him  in   the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  learned  Lord   said,  If  there 
were  no  cases,  1  should  think  it  clear  that  a  mere  bond  for  resignation 
could  not  be  criminal,  unless  it  were  a  profit  or  benefit  to   the  patron. 
jNIany  cases  have  determined  that  these  bonds  were  good  :   the  effect  of 
the  determination  is,  that  they  are  not  simoniacal,  nor  against  the  policy 
of  the  law.  J      His   Lordship's  argument  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  far 
from  proving  that  bonds  to  resign  in  favour  of  a  son  or  a  brother,  (which 
no  reasonable  man  could  say  are  wicked  and  pernicious  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  and  could  be  made  use  of  to  enable  sales  of  benefices,) 
are  illegal,  shows  that  general  bonds  of  resignation,  although  under  cir- 
cunistances  voidable  in  Chancery,  are  not  void  at  common  law.     He  says, 
"  The  bond  is   not  capable  of  being  avoided  but  by  averments  of  bad 
considerations  and  use,  if  you  cannot  aver  upon  in  that  manner,  whatever 
the  Canon  Law  may  do  with  it,  by  the  Common  Law  it  cannot  be  re- 
scinded." §     His  Lordship  then   compares   them    to   marriage    brokage 
bonds,  and  says,  "  abundant  cases  may  be  put  to  show  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  those  bonds  at  law,"  and  refers  to  the  case  of  Hcdl  v.  Potter, 
decided  in  this  House,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.     If  I  understand 
this  argument,  it  is  not  that  every  general  bond  is  void  at  law,  but  that 
it  may  be  avoided  if  a  bad  use  be  made  of  it.     Lord  Mai>sfitld  says,  "  The 
case  stands  singly  on  this  proposition — whether  an  agreement  by  a  general 
bond  of  resignation,  in  consideration  of  a  presentation,  was  by  31  Ktiz. 
simoniacal,  cornipt,  and   void."     I  hope  I  have   clearly  shown,  from  the 
pleadings,  the  questions  put  to  the  Judges,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
and  :Members  of  this  House,  that  the  question  now  submitted  to  us  by 
your  Lordships,  is  not  touched  by  the  judgment  in  the  Bishop  of  London 
v.  Ffi/tche.     It  has  been  stated  that  special  bonds  differ  only  in  form  from 
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general  bonds ;  that  the  condition  to  resign  may  be  in  favour  of  such  as 
are  neither  the  children  nor  relations  of  the  patron  ;  that  if  the  names  of 
two  persons  may  be  introduced  into  such  bonds,  the  names  of  any  greater 
number  of  persons  may  be  inserted.  Put  into  a  special  bond  as  many 
names  as  you  please,  you  can  no  more  make  it,  in  form  or  substance,  like 
a  general  bond,  than  by  adding  equal  to  unequal  numbers  you  can  make 
the  totals  equal.  You  cannot  by  a  special  bond  reduce  the  incumbent  to 
the  same  state  of  dependence  on  the  capiice  of  the  patron,  as  by  a  geneial 
bond  ;  you  cannot  render  it  available  to  accomplish  the  sale  of  a  benefice 
as  you  can  a  general  bond.  If  a  living  be  vacant,  it  cannot  be  sold  ;  but 
if  general  bonds  were  permitted,  the  patron  might  present  to  the  vacant 
benefice,  take  a  general  bond  of  resignation  from  the  presentee,  and 
when  he  has  got  his  price  for  the  benefice,  call  on  the  incumbent  to 
resign,  and  thus,  as  Lord  Tharloxo  says,  he  may  calculate  the  purchase 
money  on  a  general  bond  of  resignation.  The  patron  cannot  make  thia 
calculation  on  a  special  bond,  even  if  he  be  not  obliged  to  present  on  the 
resignation  of  the  incumbent  the  person  mentioned  in  the  bond,  and  on 
whose  behalf  the  resignation  is  called  for.  If  a  special  bond  can  be 
made  use  of  to  evade  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  taking 
it  for  such  a  purpose,  if  properly  pleaded  and  proved,  would  render  it 
void,  and  the  insertion  of  an  unusual  number  of  names,  and  those  persons 
not  connected  with  the  patron,  would  be  evidence  of  such  an  intent. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  persons  in  whose  favour  resignations 
are  required  must  be  relations  of  the  patron.  He  may  honestly  think 
that  a  person  who,  from  temporary  infirmity,  or  absence,  or  from  his  not 
yet  being  in  orders,  is  incapable  of  being  presented  to  the  living,  will, 
when  the  disability  shall  be  removed,  be  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the 
church.  But  I  think,  that  a  patron  may  be  compelled  to  present  the 
pffson  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  whom  he  calls  on  the  incumbent 
t^  resign  ;  and  that  he  may  thus  be  prevented  from  making  an  impro- 
per use  of  the  power  given  him  by  the  bond  ;  as  my  brother  Gaselee  has 
said,  the  Bishop  may  refuse  to  accept  the  resignation  until  he  has  in 
his  hands  the  presentation  of  him  in  whose  favour  the  resignation  is  re- 
quired, or  the  incumbent  may  make  a  conditional  resignation;  such  con- 
ditional resignations  have  been  made  where  livings  have  been  exchanged. 
Sir  Simon  Degge  gives  us  the  form  of  such  a  resignation,  in  which  the 
Bishop  is  expressly  required  not  to  admit  the  other  clerk,  unless  the  ex- 
change be  completed,  but  to  consider  that  resignation  as  of  no  effect. 
This  agrees  with  the  Common  Law.  Lord  Coke  says,  "  If  two  exchange 
lands,  and  one  die  before  the  exchange  is  executed,  it  is  void."  There 
are  several  instances  in  which  Courts  of  Equity  have  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  making  an  ill  use  of  these  bonds.  No  case  is  to  be  found  of  an 
action  at  law  ;  but  as  the  loss  of  a  benefice  is  the  loss  of  a  temporal 
advantage,  otherwise  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  not  have  interfered, 
I  should  think  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  patron  called  on  an 
incumbent  to  resign  his  benefice  to  the  intent  and  for  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  that  he  might  present  A.  B.,  in  favour  of  whom  the  patron  had 
a  right  to  call  on  the  incumbent  to  resign,  and  after  having  obtained  the 
resignation  by  such  false  pretence,  he  presented  C.  D.,  for  whom  the  bond 
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tlid  not  authoiize  the  patron  to  require  a  resignation,  compensation  for 
the  injury  the  incumbent  had  sustained  might  be  recovered  in  an  action. 
If  such  an  action  be  not  maintainable,  a  man  may,  through  fraud,  sustain 
a  temporal  injury,  and  yet  have  no  redress,  whicli,  1  apprehend,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  our  law. 

Althougli  the  validity  of  general  bonds  was  supported  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  decided  cases,   there    were   some  in   which  it  was  doubted,  and 
others  in  which  they  were  declared  to  be  illegal.     Lord  Keeper  ^urth 
said  he  was  not  satisfied   that  such   bonds  were  good  in  law :   and  in 
the  case  of  Grahmn  v.  Graham,  such  bonds  were  holden  to  be  within 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the   15th 
of  James  I.     Where  authorities  clash,  a  Court  of   Error,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  confirms   some  judgments,  must  overrule  such  as  are  con- 
trary to  them  ;   but  where  there  is  a  long  series  of  decisions,  no  autho- 
rity can  be  opposed  to  them.     I  think  a  Court  of  Law  cannot  overturn 
them.     The  legality  of  special  bonds  is  supported  by  decisions,  both  in 
Common  Law  Courts  and  Courts  of  Equity,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  present.     In  Johnns  v.  Lairreiice,  it   was  recited  on  the  bond  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  obligee  to  preserve   the  presentation  for  his 
son,  when  he  should  be  capable  of  taking  the  living  ;   the  obligor  bound 
himself  to  resign  within   three  months  after  request :   the  King's  Bench 
first,  and  afterwards  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  held,  that  a  bond 
to  resign  on  request,  if  the  patron  will  present  his  son  thereto,  when  he 
should  be  capable  of  taking  the  living,  is  good.     This  is  the  decision  of 
all  the  Judges  of  England  in  the  8th  of  James  I.     Lord  Coke  was  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  in  his  reading,  on  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  he  says  that  he  was  in  parliament  when  that  act  passed ;   that 
he  voted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  he  concurred  with  the 
other  Judges  that  such  a  bond  was  valid.     Can  your  Lordships  have -so 
safe  a  guide  to  lead  you  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  statute  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  that  ever  lived,  who  took  a  part  in  the  making  the 
law — knew  the  evil  that  parliament  meant  to  correct,  and  the  exact  extent 
to  which  it  was  intended  the  remedy  should  be  carried?     In  Hilliar  and 
S/flp/e/o«, Michaelmas,  1/07,  the  Lord  Keeper  said,  "  Resignation  bonds 
have  been  allowed  since  the  statute   only  to  preserve  the  living  for  the 
patron  himself,  or  for   a  child,  or  to  restrain  the  incumbent  from  non- 
residence,  or  a  vicious  course  of  life."     If  the  bond  be  general,  his  Lord- 
ship observes,  a  particular  agreement  must  be  proved  to  resign  for  the 
benefit  of  a  friend  that  would  be  presented,  and  without  such  agreement 
the  bond  ought  not  to  be  sued  on. 

In  Pidl  and  Capel,  9  Geo.  1 .  the  bond  was  to  resign  when  the  pa- 
tron's nephew  came  of  age:  instead  of  the  patron's  requiring  a  resigna- 
tion, an  agreement  was  made  that  Pull  should  hold  the  living  paying  the 
nephew  <£30  a  year.  This  payment  was  made  for  several  years,  but  was 
afterwards  refused,  and  the  bond  put  in  force.  The  chancellor  granted 
an  injunction,  but  said  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  bond, 
which  he  held  good,  but  on  account  of  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  it. 
In  an  Anoup/ions  case  in  13  W.  3.  Poxvell,J.  concurred  with  Blencow, 
the  only  other  judge  in  court,  in  supporting  a  general  bond,  because,  he 
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says,  it  may  be  to  an  honest  intent,  as  that  the  patron  may  have  a  son  of 
his  own  capable  of  taking  the  benefice  ;  but,  says  he,  if  this  was  the  real 
motive,  why  shouki  it  not  be  expressed  in  the  condition.  This  very 
learned  judge  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  legahty  of  special  bonds  or  of 
the  justice  or  policy  of  allowing  them.  In  Partridge  and  Weston  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  said  they  were  bound  by  an  established  series  of 
precedents  to  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiU"  in  an  action  on  a  bond  on 
a  condition  to  resign  in  favour  of  a  son  of  the  patron.  This  case  might 
have  been  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  question  was  raised  on 
the  record,  but  the  judgment  was  never  disputed.  To  these  decisions 
no  judgment  of  any  court,  no  dictum  of  any  judge,  can  be  opposed. 
The  overruling  of  so  many  authorities  by  any  power  but  that  of  the 
legislature  will  destroy  entirely  the  certainty  of  the  law — no  man  can 
know  what  are  his  rights  or  duties. 

We  talk  much  of  national  faith,  I  hope,  my  Lords,  it  will  ever  be 
kept  inviolable.  3  national  faith  is  not,  however,  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular compacts,  it  requires  the  strict  observance  of  all  laws  under  the 
sanction  of  which  any  of  the  subjects  of  this  empire  have  acquired  any 
rights.  The  reversal  of  these  decisions  would  be  a  breach  of  national 
faith  to  those  who  have  been  induced  by  them  to  purchase  advowsons ; 
for  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  buying  advowsons 
and  presentations  upon  the  highest  assurance  next  to  that  of  an  express 
declaration  by  the  legislature,  that  in  case  of  livings  becoming  vacant 
before  those  on  whom  the  purchasers  intended  to  bestow  them  are  ca- 
pable of  taking  orders,  they  might  present  to  such  livings  and  take  the 
security  of  a  bond  from  the  presentees  for  the  resignation  of  them  when 
the  person  for  whom  they  are  intended  shall  be  in  priest's  orders.  Many 
of  these  purchasers  have  no  other  provision  for  their  children  but  the 
living  so  purchased.  Ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  laymen,  have  dealt  in  these 
bonds  of  resignation.  Lord  Mansfield  says,  a  bishop  of  Salisbury,  before 
his  (Lord  Mansfield's)  time,  frequently  took  them.  This  is  not  said 
of  that  right  reverend  prelate  by  way  of  reproach,  but  to  show  that  men 
of  the  highest  character  did  not  consider  that  the  taking  such  bonds  was 
improper. 

Your  Lordships  will  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  if  you  decide  that 
these  bonds  are  within  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  you  make  those  who 
have  given,  and  those  who  have  taken  them,  criminals.  Both  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant  in  error,  and  many  other  persons,  as  well  clergy- 
men as  laymen,  have,  whilst  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  courts  of 
^Westminster,  committed  the  scandalous  crime  of  simony,  and  subjected 
themselves  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  I  am  aware, 
my  Lords,  that  this  argument  was  answered  in  the  Bishop  of  London  v. 
Ffytche,  by  saying,  that  these  consequences  of  the  judgment  could  be 
prevented  by  an  act  of  parliament  ;  your  Lordships  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  answer  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  this  observation  :  "  What ! 
pass  a  judgment  to  do  mischief  and  then  bring  in  a  bill  to  cure  it!"  I 
will  add,  will  you  condemn  men  by  a  judgment  that  has  all  the  vice  of 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  after  confiscating  their  property,  save  them 
.  from  further  punishment  by  a  statute  pardon?     But  let  us  forget  for. a 
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moment  that  there  nrc  any  decisions  on  the  subject.  The  statute  of 
Kli/aboth  cannot  be  hohlen  to  embrace  this  case  without  setting  aside 
rules  that  since  the  Revohition  have  been  unifornily  observed  by  all 
judges,  and  which  tempers  with  mercy  the  justice  of  our  criminal  law. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  is  a  penal  law  :  the  rule  to  which  I  allude  re- 
<piircs  that  all  penal  laws  should  be  construed  strictly ;  that  no  case 
should  be  hohlen  to  be  reached  by  them  but  such  as  are  within  both  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  such  laws.  If  these  rules  are  violated,  the  fate  of 
accused  persons  is  decided  by  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  judges,  and  not 
by  the  express  authority  of  the  laws.  If  general  words  follow  an  enu- 
meration of  particular  cases,  such  general  words  are  by  another  rule  of 
construction  holden  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
■which  are  expressly  mentioned.  By  the  Mth  Geo.  2.  c.  1 .  persons  who 
should  steal  sheep  or  any  other  cattle  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  stealing  of  any  cattle,  whether  commonable  or  not  com- 
monable, seems  to  be  embraced  by  these  general  words  "  any  other 
cattle."  But  by  the  15th  Geo.  2.  c.  34.  the  legislature  declared,  that  it 
was  doubtful  to  what  sorts  of  cattle  the  former  act  extended  besides 
sheep,  and  enacted  and  declared,  that  the  act  was  meant  to  extend  to  any 
bull,  cow,  ox,  steer,  bullock,  heifer,  calf,  and  lamb,  as  well  as  sheep,  and 
to  no  other  cattle  whatsoever;  until  the  legislature  distinctly  specified 
what  cattle  were  meant  to  be  included  the  judges  felt  that  they  could 
not  apply  the  statute  to  any  other  cattle  but  sheep.  The  legislature  by 
the  last  act  says,  it  was  not  to  be  extended  to  horses,  jiigs,  or  goats, 
although  all  these  arc  cattle.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyn  says,  "  A  penal 
statute  shall  not  be  extended  by  equity,  and  the  general  words  of  a  penal 
statute  shall  be  restrained  for  the  benefit  of  him  against  whom  the  pe- 
nalty is  inflicted.'' 

By  the  3 1  Eliz.  c.  6.  s.  4.  "  for  the  avoiding  simony  and  corruptions  in 
presentations,  collations,  and  donations,  of  and  to  any  benefices,  digni- 
ties, prebends,  and  other  livings  and  promotions  ecclesiastical,  and  in 
admissions,  institutions,  and  inductions,  to  the  same,  if  any  persons  or 
person  ehall  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  or  for  or  by  reason  of  any  promise,  agreement,  grant, 
bond,  covenant,  or  other  assurance,  of  or  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward, 
preferment,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit  whatsoevei',  directly  or  indirectly,  present 
or  collate,  any  person  to  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  dignity,  or  living, 
ecclesiastical,  the  presentation,  collation,  gift,  and  bestowing,  and  every 
admission,  institution,  investiture,  and  induction,  shall  be  utterly  void, 
frustrate,  and  of  none  effect  in  law,  and  the  person  giving  or  taking 
the  money  &c.  shall  forfeit  double  the  value  of  one  year's  profit  of  the 
benefice,  and  the  person  accepting  the  benefice  shall  be  for  ever  disa- 
bled from  holding  the  same."  The  only  words  in  this  statute  that  can 
be  so  far  stretched  as  to  reach  the  bond  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent action  are  "  profit  or  benefit  3"  but  these,  according  to  the  restrictive 
rules  of  construing  penal  statutes,  mean  only  profits  or  benefits  ejusdcm 
generis  with  money,  rewards,  or  gifts,  such  as  bills  of  exchange  instead 
of  money,  leases  of  the  tithes  or  profits  of  the  benefice,  or  loans  of 
jiioney,  or  other  valuables,  for  a  long  or  indefinite  period  of  time,  instead 
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of  immediate  gifts  of  the  same  things.  If  this  construction  be  not  put 
on  the  words  no  patron  either  lay  or  ecclesiastical  can  present  or  collate 
a  son  who  is  dependent  on  such  patron  to  any  ])refermeni  in  the  Church 
without  being  guilty  of  simony.  If  a  bond  for  the  resignation  of  a 
living  in  favour  of  a  son  be  a  benefit ;  the  presentation  of  a  son  to  a 
vacant  benefice  must  be  a  benefit,  for  the  first  is  only  a  means  oF  obtain- 
ing the  second.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  patron  has  a 
son  whom  he  maintains,  it  is  generally  a  benefit  for  him  to  have  a  living 
to  which  he  can  present  such  son  ;  foi'  few  persons  would  allow  a  son  as 
much  after  he  was  in  possession  of  a  benefit  as  he  received  before.  But 
this  was  not  that  corrupt  benefit  which  was  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lature when  this  statute  was  passed.  Whatever  expressions  are  to  be 
l^ound  in  the  act,  the  object  of  the  legislature  wjis  only  to  prevent  simony, 
and  such  advantages  as  these  were  never  thought  to  be  simoniacal. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  says,  in  2  Blachstancs  Reports,  1052,  the 
statute  has  not  adopted  all  the  wild  notions  of  the  canon  law  with  regard 
to  simony,  but  the  giving  or  granting  this  bond  would  not  amount  to  si- 
mony even  by  the  canon  law ;  the  words  which  approach  nearest  to  it  are 
those  of  the  canon  of  1229  : — NuUi  licet  ecclcsmn  nomine  dotdJitatis  ad 
\uliquem  transfcrri:  all  the  other  canons  are  confined  to  the  trafficking  in 
presentations  and  preventing  the  granting  of  leases  and  pensions  by  in- 
•«umbents.  One  definition  of  simony  by  a  canonist  is,  Stt/dio<sa  toliintas 
■cmendi  vel  ve/idendi  aliqiiod  sjAritiude  vel  spirituuU  aiinexuni.  This  defini- 
tion can  by  no  construction  be  extended  to  special  bonds  of  resignation 
made  to  enable  a  patron  to  provide  for  his  relation  or  friend.  Another 
writer  has  defined  simony  to  be  Spiritualium  acceptio  vel  donatio  non  gra- 
iuita.  This  word  gratuita  is  used  as  an  opposite  to  oneraria,  and  only 
applies  to  a  corrupt  bargain  for  money  or  other  direct  property.  lu 
exchanges  each  party  proposes  to  himself  some  benefit,  the  one  expects 
to  get  more  jwofit,  the  otlier  a  more  healthy,  or  agreeable,  or  advantage- 
ous residence  j  yet  exchanges  are  expressly  allowed  by  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  because  exchanges,  though  productive  of  temporal  advantages 
to  one  or  both  parties,  are  not  the  vile  corrupt  contracts  which  were  in- 
,tended  to  be  prohibited  by  the  legislature. 

But  it  has  been  said  by  one  of  my  learned  brothers  this  is  a  benefit  and 
profit,  because  by  means  of  it  money  will  be  obtained  ;  for  if  the  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  below  should  be  confirmed,  the  defendant  in  error 
will  get  ,£10,000.  The  performance  of  the  condition  of  all  bonds  is  en- 
forced by  pecuniary  penalties,  and  which  pecuniary  penalties  may,  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  the  condition,  be  recovered.  This  is  the  case  when 
bonds  are  given  for  the  faithful  performance  of  any  office ;  yet,  such  bonds 
have  been  enforced  over  and  over  again,  and  no  such  objection  was  ever 
made  to  them.  If  the  intent  of  the  obligee  was  to  obtain  the  penalty  of 
the  bond,  and  not  the  resignation  of  the  living,  such  intent  would  be  cor- 
rupt, and  the  bond  made  to  carry  it  into  execution  would  be  void  j  that 
would  not  be  a  resignation  bond  but  a  money  bond,  all  that  was  said  about 
resignation  being  a  mere  colour  to  cover  the  corrupt  intent.  But  this 
corrupt  intent  not  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  bond,  must  be  pleaded. 
There  is  no  such  plea  in  the  present  case,  nor  is  there  the  least  reason 
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to  suspect  tliat  the  defendant  in  error  ever  contemplated  so  mercenary, 
and  so  base  an  object.  He  expected  that  the  obligor  would  perform  the 
condition  of  the  bond,  and  then  no  money  or  other  corrupt  benefit  could 
have  been  offered. 

Is  it  consistent  with  justice  or  common  sense  that  a  man  is  to  lose  his 
right,  because  his  opponent  compels  him,  by  a  breach  of  his  contract, 
to  sue   for   a  penalty   which  he   neither  expected  nor  desired  ?     Mr. 
Justice  Heath  says,  in  Ffytche  and  the  Bishop  oi London,  "  The  law  con- 
strues bonds  according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties,  and  in  all  bonds  with 
a  condition  tlie  penalty  is  only  considered  as  enforcing  the  condition." 
So,  my  Lords,  although  a  patron  can  derive  no  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  presentation  to  a  living ;  yet  if  his  clerk  be  not  admitted,  the 
law  permits  him   to  recover  damages  in  a  qiiai'e  impedit.     It  has  been 
insisted  that  advowsons  are  pure  trusts,  and  that  patrons,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  these  trusts,  have  no  right  to  consider  their  families  or  adopt  any 
means  for  reserving  presentations  for  any  of  their  children  or  relations; 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  what  Lord  Coke  says,  that  "  a  guardian  in 
socage  does  not  take  a  presentation  to  a  living,  because  he  cannot  make 
money  of  it."     This  doctrine  has  led  to  the  ridiculous  ceremony  of  the 
guardian  putting  the  pen  into  the   hands  of  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  and 
guiding  its  feeble   hand   while  it  signs  a  presentation.     But  executors 
and  administrators  of  lay  patrons  present  to  livings  that  have  becom.e 
vacant  in  the  life  times  of  their  testators  or  intestates.     Presentations 
are  not  pure  spiritual  trusts:  if  they  had  been  so  considered,  the  bishops 
could  never  have  allowed  them  to  be  disposed  of  by  laymen ; — advow- 
sons in  gross  or  next  presentations  could  never  have  been  permitted  to 
be  sold  ; — archbishops  could  not  leave  option  to  their  widows  or  other 
lay  persons.     The  learned  Selden  calls  the  right  of  lay  patrons  to  present 
to  church  livings,  "  the  interest  of  patronage  which  the  lay  founders 
challenged  in  their  new  erected  churches."     Lord   Kenyon  calls  a  right 
of  presentation  "  a  trust  connected  with  an  interest."     The  founders  of 
lay  patronage  when  they  endowed  the  churches  reserved  the  right  of 
patronage  and  the  right  of  taking  resignation   bonds  in  favour  of  their 
children  and  descendants.     The  bishops,  by  allowing  the  dedication  of 
tithes  to  be  made  on  these  conditions,  obtained  a  provision  for  many 
churches  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  without  endowment.     As 
the  bishops  were  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  the  persons  to  be  presented, 
they  wisely  thought   that  the   allowing  patrons  the  privilege  of  taking 
such  bonds  could  not  injure  the  church.     On  the  contrary,  from  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  the  younger  members  of  the  families  of  great 
land-owners  were  brought  into  the  church,  and  a  connexion  has  been 
kept  up  between  the  landed  interest  and  the  church,  which  greatly  con- 
tributes to  increase  the  security  and  influence  of  the  latter;  at  the  same 
time  the  members  of  great  families  are  generally  better  educated,  and 
from  those  family  connexions  likely  to  be  more  respected  in  their  pa- 
rishes, than  any  other  clergymen  that  can  be  found..    The  practice  of 
taking  special  resignation  bonds,  and  the  sanction  that  such  bonds  have 
uniformly  received  from  the  courts  of  Westminster,   arc  the  highest 
evidence  that  such  bonds  were  allowed  by  the  original  compact  made 
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between  lords  of  manors  and  the  bishops,  when  churches  were  founded.; 
These  were  some  of  the  interests  which  Selden  says  the  patrons  chal- 
lenged in  their  new  erected  churches.  It  has  been  said  that  a  clerk, 
who  has  given  one  of  these  bonds,  cannot  subscribe  the  proper  form  of 
resignation,  or  take  the  oath  administered  on  his  institution.  The  un- 
happy men  who  have  taken  this  oath,  and  resigned  in  consequence  of 
bonds  of  resignation,  have  been  charged  with  perjury.  This,  my  Lords, 
is  a  dreadful  charge  against  the  thousands  of  worthy  persons  who  have 
given  such  bonds,  and  honourably  performed  the  conditions  of  them. 
The  objection  as  to  the  form  of  resignation  assumes,  that  the  words 
sponte,  pure  et  simpliciter  are  an  essential  part  of  the  instrument  of 
resignation.  There  is  no  particular  settled  form  of  words  necessary  in 
a  resignation.  Neither  these  words,  nor  any  thing  of  the  like  import, 
are  in  the  form  of  resignation  given  by  Degge. 

But  if  a  resignation  in  this  precise  form  were  required,  the  only  im,- 
])ort  of  the  words  sponte,  pure  et  shnplicith-,  is  that  the  clerk  was  not 
driven  by  unlawful  violence  or  threats,  or  seduced  by  any  corrupt  agrecr 
ment,  to  make  the  resignation;  but  that  he  made  it  willingly  and  because 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  it.  With  regard  to  the  oath,  I  admit 
that,  b}'  Archbishop  Courtney's  decree,  persons  presented  are  required 
to  swear  that  "  obligati  non  sunt  nee  corum  amici  pro  se  juratoria  aut 
pccuniaria  cautione  de  ipsis  beneficiis  resignandis."  These  words  are  not 
in  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Westminster,  1138,  or  that  of 
the  Council  of  Oxford,  1236  ;  the  insertion  of  them  by  the  Archbishop 
into  the  oath  required  by  his  decree  shows  that  he  and  those  who  ad- 
vised him  thought  that  the  oaths  previously  taken  did  not  reach  resig- 
nation bonds.  The  archbishop  had  no  authority  to  alter  the  oath,  and 
if  any  bishop  was  now  to  refuse  to  admit  a  clerk  who  declined  taking 
this  oath,  he  would  render  himself  liable  to  damages  and  the  costs  of  a 
quare  impedit.  By  altering  oaths  of  office,  you  may  alter  the  condition, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  officers.  Parliament  only  can  do  this, 
•in  civil  offices;  and  councils  of  the  clergy,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
king,  in  ecclesiastical.  Lord  Coke  says,  "  a  new  oath  cannot  be  im- 
posed without  the  authority  of  parliament."  In  l603,  a  canon  was 
made  prescribing  a  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  persons  presented  to 
benefices,  and  this  canon  was  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  clergy  who 
assisted  at  the  convocation  which  made  the  canon  must  have  known  of 
Archbishop  Courtney's  decree,  and  yet  they  have  omitted  in  the  form  of 
oath  the  words  relative  to  bonds  of  resignation.  »  How-  is  this  omission 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  why,  either  the  clergy  or  those  who  advised  the 
crown  thought  that  bonds  of  resignation  if  not  abused  were  legal  and 
proper,  and  therefore  they  would  not  allow  any  oath  to  be  administered 
to  clerks  which  should  prevent  them  from  giving  such  bonds. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  why  will  not  patrons  rely  on  the  honour  of  cler- 
gymen ?  ]\Iy  Lords,  if  the  clergy  cannot  give  bonds,  they  cannot 
pledge  their  honour.  If  the  one  is  a  violation  of  their  duty  inconsistent 
with  the  forms  of  resignation  and  their  oaths,  so  is  the  other.  The  last 
objection  to  the  validity  of  these  bonds  is,  that  they  convert  an  estate  for 
the  life  of  the  incumbent  into  an  estate  determinable  on  a  particular 
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cvont  (luring  the  life  of  the  incumbent.  Supposing  that  the  clergyman's 
interests  in  his  benefice  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  lay  tenant  for 
life,  there  is  nothing  in  the  objection  ;  for  the  condition  to  resign  in  the 
case  of  a  benefice,  forms  no  part  of  tlie  instrument  that  creates  the  in- 
terest in  it:  it  is  made  by  a  separate  deed.  Now,  my  Lords,  if  a  tenant 
for  life  were  to  give  a  bond  to  convey  back  his  estate  on  the  happening 
of  a  particular  event,  such  a  bond  would  not  be  voidable  in  law. 

The  objection  is,  to  introducing  into  the  instrument  conferring  the 
estate,  a  condition  that  is  inconsistent  with  it;  as  when  a  deed  conveys  to 
B.  an  absolute  indefeasible  estate  for  his  life,  and  contains  a  proviso  on 
a  certain  event,  that  estate  shall  determine  in  the  life-time  of  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  given  :  your  Lordships  will  perceive  there  is  more  of  tech- 
nicality than  reason  in  this  distinction.  But  no  two  estates  arc  less  like 
each  other  than  that  of  a  clerk  in  his  benefice,  and  a  lay  tenant  for  life ; 
they  are  created  with  diflerent  objects,  conditions  are  annexed  to  one 
which  are  not  annexed  to  the  other ;  the  clergyman,  to  preserve  his 
estate,  must  perform  the  duties  of  his  church.  If  he  takes  another  be- 
nefice, without  a  dispensation,  he  vacates  the  first.  These  conditions 
are  by  the  original  compact  between  the  leaders  of  the  church  and  the 
clergy  that  I  have  already  referred  to. 

My  Lords,  I  humbly  hope  that  I  have  proved,  that  the  judgment  of 
this  House  in  the  Bishop  of  Lnndoit  v.  FfytcJie  docs  not  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion now  to  be  decided  by  your  Lordships,  that  no  principle  can,  by  any 
just  legal  reasoning,  be  tleduccd  from  that  case  that  is  applicable  to 
this.  That  securing  a  benefit  for  a  brother  or  friend,  is  not  a  prci/it  or 
benefit  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Eliz.  That  these  general 
terms  must,  accordinn;  to  the  true  and  established  rules  for  construing 
penal  statutes,  be  restrained  by  the  particular  words  that  precede  them, 
and  holden  to  mean  any  benefits  of  the  same  sorts  as  those  particularly 
specified.  That  the  taking  of  these  bonds  is  not  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 
patronage,  as  that  right  stands  according  to  the  common  law ;  and  that 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  estate  which  incumbents  have  in  their 
benefices.  That  these  bonds  appear  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times  both  by  ecclesiastical  and  lay  patrons,  and  have  been  uniformly 
supported  by  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster.  That  the 
consequences  of  declaring  these  bonds  void,  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  long  established  rights  of  patrons.  It  will  be  in  a 
laxity  in  the  mode  of  construing  penal  statutes  that  will  deprive  persons 
accused  of  crimes  of  the  benefit  of  that  humane  rule,  which  secures 
from  punishment  all  whose  offences  are  not  clearly  within  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster Mall  are  the  only  authority  that  we  have  for  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  law  of  England.  The  overturning  the  long  series  of  judg- 
ments which  declares  the  validity  of  these  bonds,  must  introduce  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  into  every  branch  of  the  common  law.  Can  it  be 
said,  that  the  law  which  governs  these  bonds  is  unjust?  No,  my  Lords, 
the  injustice  is  in  destroying,  without  compensation,  a  vested  right.  Can 
it  be  said,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  our  laws?  That 
policy  encourages  us  to  provide  for  our  children,  relations,  and  friends, 
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and  allows  us  to  bestow  on  them  offices  for  which  they  are  duly  quali- 
fied. In  ecclesiastical  benefices  the  public  have  a  security  for  the  fit- 
ness of  the  person  presented,  which  docs  not  exist  in  other  cases.  The 
bishops  arc  to  take  care,  that  neither  friendship,  nor  natural  aft'cction, 
puts  a  clerk  into  a  church  wlio  is  not  duly  qualified  to  do  the  duties  of 
it.  If  a  patron  may  give  a  living  to  his  son,  or  relation,  or  friend,  what 
objection  is  there,  if  it  becomes  vacant  when  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
intended  is  incapable  of  taking  it,  to  his  permitting  some  other  person 
to  hold  it  until  the  incapacity  of  the  first  object  of  his  choice  be  re- 
moved ?  It  has  been  said  this  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  no  other  ofiice. 
There  are  no  other  offices  that  have  been  created  by  the  patrons,  and 
endowed  out  of  their  estates,  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  legal 
origin  for  the  right  to  take  such  bonds  in  any  other  offices.  ^Vith. 
respect  to  other  offices,  there  are  no  judicial  authorities  to  support  such 
a  right.  Your  Lordships  will  not  suppose,  that,  by  holding  these  bonds 
to  be  void,  you  will  make  patrons  forget  their  faculties,  and  look  out, 
unbiassed  by  affection  or  friendship,  for  the  most  worthy  clergyman  to 
fill  the  vacant  benefice.  Many  of  them  will  act,  as  some  patrons  have 
done,  where  a  living,  the  presentation  to  which  they  are  desirous  of  sell- 
ing, becomes  void  before  it  is  soUl,  that  they  will  present  some  old  man. 
By  which  are  the  duties  of  an  incumbent  likely  to  be  best  performed  — 
a  young  man  in  full  health,  under  a  bond  of  resignation,  or  an  old  man, 
who  has  just  enough  of  life  left  not  to  be  liable  to  be  objected  to  by  a 
bishop  on  account  of  his  imbecility  ? 

Many  owners  of  manors,  with  advowsons  annexed,  will  sell  the  ad- 
vowsons  from  the  manors.  Those  who  pay  large  sums  of  money  to 
purchase  advowsons  in  gross,  will  not  l)e  the  most  likely  persons  to  hold 
such  advowsons  as  pure  trusts,  and  in  disposing  of  them  look  only  to 
the  maxim  dttur  digniari;  such  alienations  of  the  church  patronage  will 
break  the  connexion  between  the  landed  interest  and  the  clergy.  The 
young  men  of  family  are,  from  their  education  and  habits,  likely  to 
make  the  best  parish  priests;  from  their  connexion  with  the  owners  of 
the  lands  in  the  parishes,  all  the  inhabitants  feel  a  respect  for  them, 
which  must  add  much  to  the  etfect  of  the  instruction  they  give.  Con- 
nexion with  proprietors  of  the  soil  gives  to  the  clergyman  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  his  parishioners,  and  stimulates  him  to  pro- 
mote their  spiritual  welfare.  Such  persons  will  not  take  orders  where 
the  livings,  which  their  ancestors  founded,  are  severed  from  their  fami- 
lies. I  am  aware  these  are  rather  considerations  of  policy  than  law. 
But,  my  Lords,  if  there  be  any  doubts  what  is  the  law,  judges  solve 
such  doubts  by  considering  what  will  be  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  their 
decision.  1  say  nearly  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  bishops,  in  the  Bishop 
of  London  v.  Ffytche,  that  doctrine  cannot  be  law  which  injures  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  will  be  productive  of  evil  to  the  church  and  to 
the  community. 

hord  Chief  Jmtke  Abbott.  —  INIy  Lords,  the  question  appears  to  me  to 
jConsist  of  two  parts  : — First,  whether  enough  appears  on  the  record  to 
show  that  the  bond  was  given  as  the  price  or  consideration  of  the  pre- 
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8cntation  to  the  benefice  ?— Secondly,  supposing  this  to  appear,  then, 
whether  the  bond  is  void  by  the  statute  or  common  law. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  enough  does 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  record  to  show,  that  the  bond  was  given  rffe 
the  price  or  consideration  of  the  presentation  to  the  benefice.  If  the 
fact  be  manifest  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
aver  it  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  or  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  the  fact  does  so  appear  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  language  of  the  condition. 

In  this  case,  my  Lords,  the  statute  mentions  the  act  alone,  \yithout 
any  epithet  or  qualification.  The  section  commences  with  this  pre- 
amble :  "  For  the  avoiding  of  simony  and  corruption  in  presentation, 
collations,  and  donations,  of  and  to  benefices,  dignities,  prebends,  and 
other  livings  and  promotions  ecclesiastical,  and  in  admissions,  institu- 
tions and  inductions  to  the  same,  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall 
or  do  at  any  time,"  after  such  a  period,  "  for  any  sum  of  money,  re- 
ward, gift,  profit  or  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  for  or  by  reason 
of  any  promise,  agreement,  &c.  of  or  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward, 
gift,  profit  or  benefit  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  present  or  col- 
late any  person,  &c.  to  any  benefice,  that  then  such  presentation  be 
utterly  void  :"  it  is  to  that  section  to  which  I  would  beg  to  call  your 
Lordships'  attention,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mere  taking  of  any 
gift,  profit  or  benefit,  is  in  itself  an  avoidance  of  the  presentation.  It  is 
necessary,  with  respect  to  any  question  that  may  arise  upon  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  or  any  question  that  may  arise  on  the  common  law,  to 
see  what  the  fact  is,  the  question  being,  whether  it  is  apparent  upon  the 
face  of  the  instrument  that  the  bond  is  given  as  the  price  of  the  presen- 
tation ?  It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  person  to  read  the  condition 
of  this  bond,  as  it  appears  upon  the  record,  without  taking  it  that  it  was 
given  as  the  price  of  the  presentation,  and  that  the  presentation  was 
given  as  the  consideration  of  the  bond. 

It  begins  with  reciting,  that  Lewis  Richard,  Lord  Sotides,  is  the  patron 
of  the  rectory,  which  rectory  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  incumbent.  The  next  recital  is,  "  That  my  Lord  Sondes,  by 
writing  under  his  hand  and  seal  bearing  equal  date  with  the  above- 
written  obligation,  presented  the  above  bounden  Brice  William  Fletcher 
to  supply  the  vacancy;"  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  presentation 
and  bond  are  connected  together ;  and  then  it  goes  on,  "  And  whereas 
the  said  Bnce  William  Fletcher  has  agreed  to  resign  the  said  rectory 
into  the  hands  of  the  proper  ordinary,  upon  such  request  or  notice  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  so  as  that  the  said  rectory  may  thereby  again 
become  vacant :"  Can  any  person  read  this  and  not  conclude  that  the 
presentation  and  the  bond  were  concurrent  acts  ? — that  they  were 
founded  upon  a  prior  agreement  to  resign?  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Bishop  oi London  v.  Ffytche.  That  being 
so,  my  Lords,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  given  to  your  Lordships, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  enough  upon  the  face  of  the  record  to 
show  that  this  bond  was  given  as  the  price  of  the  presentation. 
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Then,  my  Lords,  the  second  inquiry  which  arises  is,  whether  such  a 
bond,  given  as  the  price  or  consideration  of  the  presentation,  is  void  in 
law?  Upon  this  question  I  conceive  the  true  inquiry  to  be  only,  whe- 
ther this  bond  is  within  the  rule  and  principle  of  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche'?  I  conceive,  my  Lords,  that  case 
to  have  established  a  rule  and  principle  binding  upon  all  jurisdictions 
except  that  of  your  Lordships'  House.  It  is  true  that  the  question  there 
arose  directly  upon  the  presentation,  and  not  upon  the  bond;  but  it  is 
treated  throughout  as  being  one  and  the  same:  as  the  presentation  and 
the  bond  are  the  price  and  consideration  of  each  other,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  say  that  the  one  can  be  good  and  valid  and  the  other  bad  and 
void. 

That  case,  my  Lords,  arose  upon  a  presentation,  accompanied  by  a 
bond  to  resign  upon  the  request  of  the  patron  ;  it  was  what  is  called  a 
"  general  resignation  bond."  The  present  case  arises  upon  a  presenta- 
tion accompanied  by  a  bond  to  resign  upon  request,  whereby  and  so  as 
that  the  patron  may  be  enabled  to  present  one  of  his  two  brothers,  in  the 
condition  named,  when  such  of  them  as  is  to  be  presented  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  taking  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  ;  the  agreement  having  been,  that 
the  presentee  shall  so  resign,  to  the  intent  that  the  patron  may  present 
one  of  those  two  persons.  This  therefore,  my  Lords,  is  one  of  those 
that  have  been  called  "  special  resignation  bonds." 

I  consider,  my  Lords,  the  bond  now  in  question  to  differ  from  the 
general  bond  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  principle  or  kind.  If  it  be  a 
benefit  to  a  patron  to  be  able  to  call  for  a  resignation  whenever  he  may 
choose  to  present  any  other  person,  it  must  in  my  opinion  be  a  bene- 
fit, though  perhaps  a  less  benefit,  to  be  able  to  command  a  resignation 
in  order  to  present  a  relation  or  friend  ;  and  if  there  be  any  benefit,  the 
degree  of  benefit  must  be  immaterial,  and  the  case  will  be  within  the 
statute.  And  if  the  law  will  not  allow  a  benefice  to  be  held  absolutely 
at  the  will  of  the  patron,  and  voidable  whenever  he  may  choose  to  pre- 
sent any  other  person,  in  my  opinion  the  law  cannot  allow  a  benefice  to 
be  so  held  as  to  be  voidable  when  a  relation  or  friend  of  the  patron  may 
be  capable  of  taking  it  and  the  patron  may  think  fit  to  present  him;  for 
in  each  case  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  incumbent  will  be  less  than  a 
freehold,  whereas  a  benefice  is  spoken  of  as  a  freehold  in  all  our  books, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  its  origin  or  first  constitution,  all  traces 
of  which  are  now  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity. 

But,  further,  it  is  not  only  required  that  a  benefice  shall  be  freely 
given  and  freely  taken,  but  if  resigned,  it  must  be  freely  and  voluntarily 
I'esigned ;  noti  metu  coactus  sed  spontanea  rohtntate ;  and  how  can  a 
resignation  be  voluntary  which  is  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalty 
of  a  bond,  whether  a  patron  has  a  right  to  impose  the  penalty  at  his 
pleasure  or  only  for  a  particular  purpose?  And  ought  the  law  to  sanc- 
tion an  instrument  that  places  a  clergyman  in  a  situation  either  to 
subject  himself  to  a  demand  which  he  may  be  unable  to  pay,  or  to 
make  a  solemn  declaration  contrary  to  his  conscience  and  to  truth  ?  In 
my  opinion  the  law  ought  not  to  permit  this. 

Again,  my  Lords ;  the  bond  in  question  enables  the  patron  to  com- 
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inaiul  a  rcsimiation  in  favour  of  one  of  his  two  brothers.  If  such  a  bond 
sliould  bo  held  \alid,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  or  what  limit  is  to 
bo  fixed?  If  it  be  good  in  favour  of  brothers,  why  may  it  not  also  be 
good  in  favour  of  cousins  or  tnore  remote  kindred,  or  of  friends?  If  it 
be  allowed  in  favour  of  two  persons,  why  may  it  not  be  allowed  in 
favour  of  more  than  two — of  twelve,  of  twenty,  or  even  of  a  greater 
number?  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  rule  or  principle  upon  which  it 
may  be  said,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther;"  and  I  infer, 
therefore,  that  no  step  must  be  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  which  may  reserve  any  benefit  of  this  nature  to  the  patron,  or 
make  the  interest  of  the  incumbent  less  than  that  freehold  or  estate  for 
life,  to  be  forfeited  only  for  misconduct  or  by  a  regular  judicial  proceed- 
ing, which  the  law  supposes  him  to  possess  and  requires  that  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  enjoy. 

For  these  reasons,  my  Lords,  I  am  of  opinion  that  enough  appears 
upon  the  face  of  this  bond  to  show  that  it  is  void  and  illegal. 


We  are  compelled  by  want  of  room  to  omit  the  opinions  given  by  the 
rest  of  the  judges  upon  this  important  question.  But  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers  to  know,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Justice 
Park,  and  Barons  Graham  and  Garrow,  prononnced  the  bond  invalid,  and 
that  Mr.  Justice  Burrough  pronounced  it  valid.  The  remaining  judges 
did  not  deliver  their  opinions. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  decision  of  the  House  was 
postponed  till  the  present  session. 


STATE   OF    THE    DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND     AND     WALES, 


PROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  INCLUSIVE, 


CANTERBURY. 

PUEFEURED. 

TIte  Rt  V.  Edward  Naves,  D.D.  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  Rtclor  of  Bidden-' 
den,  Kent,  to  iiold  liie  Rectory  and  Vicar- 
age of  Newciiurcli,  Kent,  by  Dispensation 
inider  the  Great-Seal  ;  Patron,  the  7\.rcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Fellew, 
M.A.  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford, 
and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.  George,  with  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Canterbury  ;  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Catliedral. 

The  Rev.  William  Pitman  Jones,  Curate 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Mary  Hredman, 
and  Second  Mai-ter  of  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  to  the  Rectory  of  Eastbridge, 
Kent ;  Patron,  the  Archbishop. 

YORK. 

PREFERRED. 

The   Rev.    Charles   Musgrave,    M.  A. 

Vicar  of  Whilkirk,  and  Peipetual  Curate 
of  Roundhay,  Yorkshire,  and  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire;  Patron, 
the  King. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Croft,  of  Stillington,  near 
York,  to  the  Vice.rage  of  Hutto)i  Bushel, 
near  Scarborough;  Patron,  E.  Fitzwilliam. 
The  Rev.  O.  L.  Collins,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Ossut ;  Patron,  the  Rev.  J. 

Buck  worth,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  French,  Master  of  Jesus 

College,    Cambridge,    to   the  Rectory   of 

Moor  Monkton,  neur  York  ;  Patron,  the 

Lord  Chancellor, 


The  Rev.  William  Airey,  M.  A.  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Hexham,  Northumberland  j 
Patrons,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beaumont. 

Ji.AiiniED. 

The  Rev.  H.  Torre,  Rector  of  Thoni- 
liill,  to  Sarah  Carofine,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Lisler  Kaye,  Bart,  of  Deiiby 
Grange,  Yorkshii'c. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tyler,  of  Keighley,  York- 
shire, to  Miss  Dawes,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
near  Barnsley,  in  that  county. 

The  Rev.  J.  Swindell,  to  Miss  Cecilia 
Branton,  third  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Sparkes,  E'-q.  both  of  Aldborough. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Jaques,  ofCawthorne, 
to  Ellen,  second  daughter  of  I\Ir.  Carter, 
of  Yew  Cottage,  near  the  former  place. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Richardson,  of 
Bishophill,  to  Miss  Mary  Grainger,  of  the 
city  of  Yoik. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  John  Heselton,  INIinislcr  of 
the  New  Chapel,  Morley,  Yorkshire. 

In  his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bowman,  upwards  of  50  years  Curate  of 
Slaidburn,  Yorkshire. 

Aged  68,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Knight, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Halifax. — He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Magdiden  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  nominated  in  1798,  the  tirst  In- 
cumbent of  the  Holy  Trinity'  Church,  in 
Halifax,  which  he  held  till  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Vicarage  on  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Coulihurst,  D.D.  in  the 
year  1817. 

The  Rev.  T.  Bahu  forth,  of  Holmfirth, 
near  Hudderstield,  aged  66. 
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Aged  81-.  tlio  Rov.  Jaim-s  lliuid,  D.D. 
Rector  of  Full  Sutton,  Yorksliire, 

At  Rloivhy,  near  York,  tlie  Kev.  The. 
Preston. — He  was  an  active  Magistrate 
for  the  East  Riding  of  York. 

At  Settle,  the  Rev.  William  Peart,  only 
surviving  son  of  John  Peart,  Esq. 

Aged  30,  the  Rev.  George  Dales,  of 
York. 

The  Rev.  Jolin  Blanchard,  Rector  of 
IMiddlelon,  near  Beverly,  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  M.  Ogden,"  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Sowerby,  near  Halifax. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Firmin,  B.A.  of  Clare 
Hall,  ('anibridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Fiu- 
gringhoe,  Essex  ;  Patron,  liis  Father. 

The  Rev.  Carcvv  Anthony  St.  John 
Rlildmay,  M.A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Chelmsford. 

The  Rev.  Lord  Frederick  Beauclcrk, 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Albans. 

ORDAINED. 

March  \1. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop. 

DEACONS. 

Richard  Foster,  B.A.  St.  Jolin's  College. 
Egcrton  Anthony  Brydges,  B.A. Trinity 
College. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  William  Winthrop,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Frances 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Feachem,  Vicar  of  Dorking. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  B.D.  After- 
noon Lectnrer  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  Smithfield,  to  Martha  BIytli,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  A.  Dale,  of 
Lewes,  Sussex. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Osborn,  M.A.  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Bol- 
hind,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Richard  W^  AUix,  B.D.  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Rector  of  Great  Warley,  Essex,  to  Jane, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  George  White,  LL. 
B. 

The  Rev.  R.  Watkinson,  late  Second 
Master  of  the  Charter  House,  to  Miss 
harby,  of  Caroline-place,  Mecklenburgh- 
square. 

The  Rev.  John  Adcney,  of  Essex,   to 


Kitty  IVIarv  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Carr,  of  Beddinghain, 
Sussex. 

The  Rev.  George  Hogdson  Thompson, 
RLA.  to  Gcorgiana,  daughter  of  William 
Hobson,Esq.  of  Markfield,  Stamford  Hill. 

At  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Rewell,  M.A.  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faught, 
to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Frederick 
Le  Clerc,  Esq.  Cummin-street. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Frederick  Bond, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Margaretting,  Essex,  aged 
62.  , 

At  Hampstead,  the  Rev.  William  Gil- 
bank,  in  his  39tli  year. 

The  Rev.  James  Carpenter  Gape,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinar3-, 
Rector  of  Croydon-cum-Clopton,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Vicar  of  Sr.  Michael's, 
St.  Alhan's,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  aged  7'2,  Rector 
of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Antholin's  and  St. 
John  Baptist. 

DURHAM. 

PBEFERRED. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley,  one 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's, 
to  the  Living  of  Bishop  W^earniouth. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Gunning,  second  son 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Gunning,  Bart,  of 
Horton,  Northamptonsliire,  to  Mary 
Catharine,  daughter  of  W.  R.  Cartwright, 
Esq.  M.P. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Hall, 
Dean  of  Durham,  on  Friday,  March  16, 
(owing  to  a  violent  accession  of  Fever,  of 
no  long  duration,)  at  Edinburgh,  whither 
lie  had  gone  with  a  view  of  consulting 
physicians,  accompanied  by  his  family. 

Dr.  Hall  was  elected  a  Westminster 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1779.  In  1781  he  was  a  successful  Can- 
didate for  the  Chancellor's  Latin  Verse 
Prize,  "  StragesTndica  ()ccidentalis,"and 
in  1784  he  gained  another  Chancellor's 
Prize,  the  English  Essay  on  "  The  Use  of 
Medals."  In  1793  he  served  the  Ofiice 
of  Proctor,  with  Mr,  Cartwright,  of  All 
Soul's  College  ;  in  1798  he  preached  the 
Bampton  Lectures.  In  1799  Dr.  Hall 
succeeded  Dr.  Shafto  as  Canon  of  Cl'.rist 
Church;  in  1807,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Randolph  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  he 
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was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son in  1809,  lie  succeeded  to  the  Deanery 
of  Christ  Cliurch,  which  he  resigned  in 
1824,  when  appointed  Dean  of  Durham. 
He  look  the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  January, 
1786;  B.D.  1794;  and  D.D.  in  1800. 
He  was  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. — By 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  Vicarage  of 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  becomes  vacant; 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Dr.  Hall  married  Anna  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  I^ord  Torrington,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Viscount,  in  1794,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  six  of 
whom  are  living. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Mack,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Egglestone,  aged  77. 

WINCHESTER. 

PREFERREP. 

The  Rev.  F.  Swanton,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Piddietrenthyde,  Dorset ;  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Swanton,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  St.  John's  Church,  Win- 
chester. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A.  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  West  Cowes,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  Patron,  the  Rev.  J. 
Breeks,  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  in  right  of 
his  Vicarage. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Bewsher,  of  Richmond, 
to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
E.  Hawthorn,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Vallance,  M.A.  to 
Charlotte  Channing,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Jarvis  Abdy,  M.A.  Rector 
of  St.  John's,  Southwark. 

The  Rev.  James  Duff  Ward,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  fifth  son  of  George 
Ward,  Esq.  of  Northwood  Park,  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  Harriet  Marcia,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  Seymer,  Esq.  of  Hanford. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Swanton,  of  Win- 
chester, to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Brereton. 

DECEASED. 

Aged  75,  the  Rev.  David  Middleton, 
Rector  of  Crux  Easton,  Hants. 

At  Yarmouth,  the  Rev.  Starling  Kelty, 
M.A.  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

At  Haslemere,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  James 
Parson. 

NO.  II.— APR.  1827. 


BANGOR. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  D.D.  Chap- 
lain  of  his  Majesty's  Dock  Yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, to  the  Vicarage  ofLlansadwra,with 
Llanwrda  Chapel,  in  the  County  of  Car- 
narvon ;  Patron,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Foley. 

ORDAINED. 

At  a  special  ordination  held  at  the 
cathedral,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  January, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop. 

DEACONS. 

Peter  Maurice,  B.  A.  Jesus  College 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Henry  Weir  White,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Hugh  Lloyd,  B.A.  Jesus  College  Ox- 
ford. 

Hugh  Wynne  Jones,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Price,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Loftus  Anthony  Cliife,  B.A. 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Samptord-Arundell, 
Somersetshire  ;  Patron,  W.  Bellett,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Law,  M.A.  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells  ;  Patron,  his  father. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Edmund  Keene,  to 
the  Prebendal  Stall  of  Wiveliscombe,  in 
the  Cathedral  Church;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gardiner,  of  Barnsta- 
ple, to  Sirs.  Long. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Newman,  of  Frome, 
Somersetshire,  to  Miss  S.  Bedford,  Pen- 
sham,  Worcestershire. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  J.  Hoskyns  Abrahall, 
M.A.  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Master  of  Bruton  Free  Grammar 
School,  to  Jane,  third  daughter  of  Edward 
Dyne,  Esq,  solicitor,  Bruton. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Ranken,  M.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Edward  Long  Fox,  M.D.  of 
Brislington  House. 

DECEASED. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  Elias  Taylor,  B.D. 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Shoss- 
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wick  House,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
I'cacc  for  that  county. 

BRISTOL. 

pnEFF.RnED. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  D.D.  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  and  Rector  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  to  be  Lord  Bishop   of  this 

Diocese. 

CHESTER, 

PREFERRED. 

Tfie  Rev.  Charles  Dodgson,  M.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the 
augmented  Curacy  of  Daresbury,  in  this 
Diocese ;  Patron,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Christ  Churcli. 

Tiie  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd  Payne,  M.A. 
of  Brasennose  College,  Oxford,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  Curacy  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Liverpool ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scoresby,  F.R.S.L.  and 
E.M.W.S.  &c.  Curate  of  Besingby  and 
Carnaby,  Yorkshire,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of 
the  Mariners  Church  at  Liverpool. 

The  Rev.  William  Ainger,  D.D.  Super- 
intendant  of  the  Clerical  Institution  of  St. 
Bees,  Cumberland,  to  a  Prebend  in  the 
Cathedral  Church. 

The  Rev.  J.  Headlam,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Wycliffe,  Yorkshire,  to  be  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  William  Lockett,  Curate  of 
Davenham,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  R.  L.  Dudley,  Esq.  of  Windsor 
Lodge,  Cheshire. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mytton,  Rector  of 
Eccleston,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Booth  Grey. 

The  Rev.  Bertie  Johnson,  Rector  of 
Lymme,  Cheshire,  to  Isabel,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Legh,  Esq.  of 
Booth's  Hall,  in  the  same  county. 

At  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Chester,  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  the  Rev. 
George  Becher  Blomfield,  Rector  of  Tat- 
tenhall,  in  that  county,  to  Frances  Maria, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Massie,  of 
Stanley  Place,  Chester. 

DECEASED. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  James 
Page,  formerly  Curate  of  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's,  Bath. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Trevor  Trevor, 
D.C.L.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  a 
Prebendary  of  Chester.  He  took  his 
Degree  of  B.  and  D.C.L.  in  1816. 

At  Horrock  Hall,  Lancashire,  the  Rev. 
Rigbye  Rigbye,  in  his  77th  year. 


CHICHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wallinger,  M.A.  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Hcllingly,  Sussex;  Patron,  the  Earl  of 
Chichester. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Horsham,  Sussex,  to  aPrebendal 
Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church ;  Patron, 
the  Lord  Bishop.  ^,   .  , 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Baker,  M.A.  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  to  hold  by  Dispen- 
sation the  Vicarage  of  Bexhill,  with  the 
Rectory  of  Bodmill,  both  in  Sussex: 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  appointed  to  the  New 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary's,  Brighton. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Agar  Holland,  B.A. 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Oving,  Sussex;  Patron,  the 
Precentor  of  Chichester. 

ST.  DAVID'S. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Brigstocke,  of  Bla- 
enpenna,  Cardiganshire,  M.A.  and  Fel- 
low of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  to  Jane  Ann 
Bridget,  eldest  daughter  of  D.  Davies, 
Esq.  M.D.  of  Pentre,  Pembrokeshire. 

The  Rev.  John  Noble  Coleman,  M.A. 
late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  Mar- 
garetta  Eleonora  Marella,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Evans, 
Rector  of  Llanvernach,  Pembrokeshire. 

The  Rev.  Amos  Crymer,  of  Thornton, 
Pembrokeshire,  to  Miss  Falconer,  of  Ha- 
verfordwest. 

DECEASED. 

At  Cardifr,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill-  i 
ness,  the  Rev.  Archer  John  Langley,  i; 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

ELY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  John  Griffith,  B.D.  Curate  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  Ely,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Fulbourn,  All  Saints. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  H.  Smith,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Miss 
Morris,  of  Nottingham. 

DECEASED. 

At  Newton,  near  Wisbeach,  the  Rev. 
William  Mair,  aged  51,  Vicar  of  Fulbourn, 
All  Saints,  Cambridgeshire. 
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EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe,  B.A.  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  to  tlie  perpetual 
Curacy  of  St.  Budeaux,  near  Plymouth; 
Patron,  the  Rev.  John  Hatchard,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth. 

The  Rev.  William  Swete,  late  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Leonard,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Glubb,  Rector  of  Little 
Torrington,  to  the  Living  of  Clandbo- 
rough,  in  the  County  of  Devon  ;  Patron, 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

MARRIED. 

At  Bishop's  Teignton,  Devon,  the  Rev. 
John  Wrey,  of  Oakharapton,  to  Ann  Bur- 
net, only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Lane  Yeoraans,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Bishop's 
Teignton  and  Braunton,  Devonshire. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  rector  of  Cor- 
leigh  and  Barwick,  Devon. 

At  Great  Torrington,  in  hfe  75th  year, 
the  Rev.  John  Palmer,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln, Rector  of  Clannaborough,  Devon, 
and  of  South  Benflete,  Essex. 

At  Sid  mouth,  aged  24,  the  Rev.  A. 
Blanchard,  B.A.  son  of  the  Rev,  J. 
Blanchard,  Rector  of  Middleton,  York- 
shire. 

GLOUCESTER. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Holmes,  of  Gloucester, 
to  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
S.  Lassage,  Esq.  of  Leeds. 

DECEASED. 

Aged  72,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Surtees, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxfordshire,  and  Rector  of  North  Cerney, 
Gloucestershire,  which  Living  is  in  the 
patronage  of  that  Society.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Mr.  Surtees  was  Rector  of 
Kirkby  Underdale,  Yorkshire,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury.  He  took  the 
Degree  of  M.A.  in  1780. 

HEREFORD. 

MARRIED. 

At  Hereford,  the  Rev.  Allan  Whitmore 
Lechmere,  B.A.  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  to  Maria  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Cotes,  Esq.  M.D.  of 
Abbey  Dore. 


DECEASED. 

At  Hereford,  aged  32,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Morse,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Morse,  of  Lidbrook. 

At  Landinabo,  Herefordshire,  in  His 
84th  year,  the  Rev.  J.  Hoskins,  Rector 
of  that  Parish,  and  Lecturer  of  Uxbridge. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  William  Edward  Coldwell, 
M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Stafford,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Sandon,  StaiFordshire  ; 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  Chief  Grammar 
Master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  at  Hertford, 
has  been  presented  by  the  Governors  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Albrighton,  in  Shropshire. 

The  Rev.  W.  Vaughan,  M.A.  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Astley  ; 
Patrons,  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, on  Sunday. 

January  27  th. 

DEACONS. 

Philip  Arden  Cooper,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

James  Jackson,  B.A.  Braseniiose  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Henry  Dudley  Ryder,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

George  Arthur  Smyth,  B.A.  St.  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxford. 

Summerton  Tudor,  B.A.  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford. 

George  Best  Brown,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

James  Lee,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. 

PRIESTS. 

Samuel  Fox,  B.A.  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford. 

Edward  Power,  Student  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

James  Thomas  Campbell,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  • 

Samuel  Broomhead  Ward,  B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

February  H. 

DEACONS. 

John  Kempthorne,B,A.  St,  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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Francis  Owen,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  of  UiFeii- 
liiip,  to  Miss  I'vne,  of  Wellington. 

The  llov.  thoinas  Ikowne,  Vicar  of 
Tidesvvtll,  Derbyshire,  to  Jane,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Oilier,  surgeon, 
of  JNlanchester. 

The  Rev.  Duncomb  Steele  Pcrkms, 
B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  eldest 
son  of  Shirley  Farmer  Steele  Perkins,  Esq. 
of  SultonColdfield,  Warwickshire,  to  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  of  Josiah  Gist,  Esq.  of 
Wormington  Grange,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Rev.  S.  Connor,  of  Ock brook, 
Derbyshire,  to  Sarah,  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  Ferris,  Oxford. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  George  Bonney,  or>  years 
Vicar  of  Sandon,  Statfordshire. 

Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Vicar 
of  Albrighton,  Salop. 

At  Ashborne,  the  Rev.  George  Buck- 
ston,  aged  74. 

At  Birmingham,  in  his  77th  year,  the 
Rev.  J.  Holden. 

LLANDAFF. 

MARRIED. 

At  Tiddenham,  Gloucestershire,  the 
Rev.  James  Davis,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Chip- 
stow,  to  Henrietta  Eliza,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Vores,  of  Welbeck-street, 
London. 

LINCOLN. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Kaye,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Master  of  Christ 
College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  be 
Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Burnaby,B.A.  to  the 
New  Church  of  St.  George,  Leicester. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  M.A.  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Liddington  with  Caldecot, 
in  Rutland. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  Chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Eton  College,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foster  Pigott. 

The  Rev.  William  Balfour  Winning, 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Keyshoe,  Bedfordshire  ; 
Patrons,  the  Master  and  Fallows  of  that 
Society. 


ORDAINED. 

On  Sunday,  March  11,  in  Christ  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

DEACONS. 

George  William  Brooks,  B.A.  Christ 
Cinirch,  Oxford. 

William  May  Ellis, B.A-  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Ven  Hodge,  B.A.  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

George  Davies  Kent,  M.A.  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

George  Frederic  Apthorp,  B.A.  Em. 
manuel  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Blissard,  B.A.St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Chapman,  B.A.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Grice,  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Edward  John  Shepherd,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Thornton,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Ferdinando  Wilkinson, B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Alexander  Malcolm  Wall,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

John  White,  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Charles  Beauchamp  Cooper,  B.A.  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Middleton,  B.A.  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Shepherd,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Samuel  Adams,  B.A.  Sydney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

Gustavus  Andrew  Burnaby,  B.A.  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge. 

George   Elli.s,  B.  A.   Catharine   Hall, 
Cambridge. 

John  Fox,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Falcon,  B.A.  St.  John  s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Gaitskell,  B.A.  Sydney  Susses 
College,  Cambridge. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  David  Glover,  M.A.  St.  John  s 
College,  Cambridge. 

WiUiam  Balfour  Winning,  M.A. Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  John  Balfour  Magenis,  Vicar 
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of  Sharnbrobk  and  Harold,  Beds,  to 
Frances  Margaretta  Ede,  of  Merry  Oak, 
Southampton,  second  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Moore,  of  Lamberton 
Park,  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Pearse,  Vicar  of  Har- 
lington,  and  of  Westoning,  Beds,  to  Anna 
Letitia,  daughter  of  George  Aikin,  Esq.  of 
Harlington. 

.  The  Rev.  W.  Gray,  of  Totteridge, 
Herts,  to  Eleanor,  youngest  daugliter  of 
the  late  William  Perry,  Esq.  of  White- 
haven, 

The  Rev.  Isham  Case,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Spingthorpe,  Vicar  of  Meretliingham,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  M.  Sheath,  Rector  of  Wyberton. 

The  Rev.  John  Peacock  I3yde,  of 
Bengeo,  Herts,  to  Emma,  second  daughter 
of  Edward  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Havering 
Bower,  Essex. 

DECEASED. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  at  his  Lord- 
ship's house,  in  Connaught-place,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  cold  caught  by 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  George  Pelham,  Lord 
Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  D.C.L.  in  the 
6lst  year  of  his  age,  after  a  few  days  ill- 
ness. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late,  and  brother  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Chichester.  He  was  born  on  the  I3th 
October,  1766,  and  married  in  1792, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Rycroft.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Cornwall,  in  1803,  translated 
to  Exeter  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Fisher  in 
1807,  and  on  Dr.  Tomline  being  moved  to 
the  see  of  Winchester  in  1820,  his  Lord- 
ship succeeded  him  in  tliis  Bishoprick. 
His  Lordship  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Closet 
to  the  King,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Chichester.  His  Lordship  was  a  Member 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Rectory  House,  Linwood,  near 
Market  Rasen,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pye- 
mont,  M.A.  in  his  68th  year.  He  was 
for  40  years  Rector  of  that  Parish. 

The  Rev.  William  Williams,  Rector  of 
Medbourn-cum-Holt,  Leicestershire. 

Aged  72,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Nelson, 
Vicar  of  Owersby,  and  of  Kirkby-cum- 
Osgodby. 

Aged  82,  the  Rev.  William  Harrison, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Winterton,  and  of  Great 
Limber,  both  in  Lincolnshire. 

The    Rev.    John     Swan,    of    Brant 


Broughton,  Vicar  of  Carlton-le-Moorland, 
and  Sequestrator  of  Stapleford,  aged  75. 

At  Aylesbury,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  W^. 
Stockins. 

NORWICH. 

PREFERRED, 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Ashfield,  B.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Blackenham,  Suffolk  ;  Patrons, 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College. 

The  Rev.  James  Coyte,  M.A.  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Farnham,  SutFolk  j 
Patron,  Dudley  Long  North,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Creraer  Cremer,  B.A.  to  the 
Rectory  and  Parish  Church  of  Allnierton, 
with  Runton  near  the  Sea  annexed,  Nor- 
folk ;  Patron,  William  Windham,  Esq. 
of  Felbrigg  Hall,  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
Red  ;  also  to  the  Rectory  of  Felbrigg 
with  Melton,  by  the  said  Admiral  Wind- 
ham. 

The  Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  Jun.  M.A.  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Louud,  near  Beverley  ; 
Patron,  his  Father,  tlie  Rev.  J.  Blanchard, 
Rector  of  Middleton,  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dawson,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Hopton,  SutFolk;  Patron,  the 
King. 

The  Rev.  N.  W.  Hallward,  M.A.  to 
the  Rectory  of  Milden,  Suffolk. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hallward,  M.A.  to  hold  by 
Dispensation  the  Vicarage  of  Assington, 
Suffolk,  with  the  Rectory  of  Easthupe, 
Essex. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Clark,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Dallinghoe,  Suffolk;  Patron,  E.  Moor, 
Esq.  of  Bealings. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Senkler,  of  Docking, 
Norfolk,  to  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Rev.  W.  Stevens,  of 
Sedborgh,  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  Perry  Nursey,  B.A.  Little 
Bealings,  Suffolk,  to  Charlotte,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Prest  Smith, 
formerly  Rector  of  Waxham  and  Palling, 
in  Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Paske,  Rector  of 
Greeting,  St.  Peter,  and  Battisford,  Suf- 
folk, to  Helen  Amelia,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Peter  Gurley,  Esq.  of  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent. 

DECEASED. 

At  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Davies. 

At  Pickenham  Hall,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ver€  Chute. 
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At  Franilingliani,  near  Norwich,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  J.  Blanks. 

At  Fakeuhani,Suirolk,lhe  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Smyih,  aged  67,  Rector  of  Fakenhani, 
Vicar  of  Catton,  Norfolk,  and  late  one  of 
the  Minor  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Norwich. 

Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Robert  Carey  Bar- 
nard, B.D.  Rector  of  Withersfield,  and 
one  of  tlie  Magistrates  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk. 

OXFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Lloyd,  D.D.  Ca- 
non of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University,  to  be 
Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese. 

The  very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Christ  Church  lias  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  James  Lupton,  Chaplain,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Black  Bourton,  in  this 
county  and  diocese. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Lee,  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Lee,  Vicar  of  Thame,  to 
Harrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Browne, 
Esq.  Waterloo,  Northampton. 

DECEASED. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  Janu- 
ary, in  his  60th  year,  the  Hon.  and  Right 
■Rev,  Edward  Legge,  Lord  Bishop  of 
this  Diocese,  and  Warden  of  All  Soul's 
College,  Oxford.     His  Lordship  was  the 
seventh  son  of  William,  second  Earl  of 
Dartmouth.    He  was  educated  at  Rugby, 
and  from   thence  became   a   member  of 
Christ  Church.     In  1789  he  was  elected 
to   a   Fellowship   in   All    Souls   College, 
where  he  took  the  Degree  of  B.C. L.June 
9,  1791  ;    and   that  of  D.C.L.  April  6, 
1805.     Dr.  Legge  held  for  several  years 
the  Family  Living  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent, 
together  with  the  Deanery  of  Windsor ; 
the  former  he  resigned  a  few  years  since  ; 
the  latter  in  1815,  when  he  was  raised  to 
this  See,  upon  the  demise  of  Bishop  Jack- 
son, and  in  1817  he  was  elected  Warden 
of  All  Souls. 

At  Charlbury,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  John 
Cobb,  D.D.  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  Vicar  of  Charlbury  in  this 
county,  which  Living  is  in  the  patronage 
of  the  above  Society.  He  was  admitted 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1764 ;  took  his  Degree  of  RLA.  in  1772  ; 
B.D.  in  1777;  and  D.D.  in  1781.  Dr. 
Cobb  was  many  years  a  Magistrate  for 
this  county. 


On  Wednesday,  the  24th  January,  at 
his  Lodge,  the  Rev.  Septimus  ColUnson, 
D.D.    Provost   of  Queen's  College,  and 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity   in   the 
University,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  and 
Rector  of  Dowlish  Wake   and   Dowlish 
West,  Somersetshire,  in  his  88th  year. — 
He  took  his  Degree  of  M.A.  in  1767  ; 
B.D.  1792  ;  and  D.D.  in  1793.    In  1778 
he  was  presented  to  the  Rectories  above- 
mentioned,  of  which  J.  Hanning,  Esq.  is 
the  Patron.     In  1796  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Fothergill,  as  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
and  in  1798  was  elected  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Neve, 
of  Merton  College.   Dr.  CoUinson  was  for 
some  years  one  of  the  City  Lecturers,  but 
resigned  in  1795. 

Aged  58,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Marshall 
Hacker,  of  Eustone,  late  Rector  of  Kid- 
dington,  in  this  county,  and  formerly 
Rector  of  Long  Marstou,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  which  latter  he  resigned  in 
the  year  1808.  He  was  of  Worcester 
College. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED. 

Tlie  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  Christian 
Advocate,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop,  to  the  Prebendal  Stall  in 
the  Cathedral  Church,  vacated  by  the  death 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 


ROCHESTER. 


PREFERRED. 


The  Rev.  Walker  King,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  was  .ippointed,  by  his 
late  father,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to 
the  Archdeaconry  of  that  Diocese. 

The  Rev.  M.  Irving,  B.D.  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  Chatham  ;  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester. 

DECEASED. 

February  21. 

On  Thursday,  at  his  residence  at  Wells, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  Kino, 
Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  Senior  Canon 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  Prebendary  of 
Peterborough.  Dr.  King  was  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his  De- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1775,  and  B.  and  D.D. 
in  1788.  In  the  year  1808  he  succeeded 
to  this  Bishopric,  on  Dr.  Dampier's  be- 
ing promoted  to  that  of  Ely. 
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At  Rochester,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Archdeacon  of 
Rochester,  and  Rector  of  Westmill,  Herts, 
and  of  Easton  Magna,  Essex. 

SALISBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  to  the  LiNang  of 
Clewer,  near  Windsor  ;  Patrons,  the  Pro- 
vost and  Fellows  of  Eton. 

The  Rev.  Lancelot  Miles  Halton,  B.A. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Woolhampton,  in  the 
county  of  Berks;  Patron,  the  Rev. 
Lancelot  Greenthwait  Halton,  of  Thrux- 
ton,  Hants,  and  Harriet  his  wife. 

The  Rev.  John  Edmeads,  to  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Mary's,  Cricklade,  Wilts ;  Patron, 
the  Lord  Bishop. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Long  Wit- 
tenham,  Berks,  to  Rosa,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Twopenny,  Rector  of  Little  Cas- 
terton. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Bathwick,  the  Rev.  G. 
Taunton,  B.D.  Rector  of  Stratford  St. 
Anthony,  Wilts,  and  late  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  James  Bradford,  Esq.  of  Swindon. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hale,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Orcheston  St.  Mary,  Wilts,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  The 
Rectory  is  in  the  Patronage  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Aged  79,  the  Rev.  William  Foster 
Pigott,  D.D.  F.A.S.  of  Abingdon  Pigotts, 
Cambridgshire,  Fellow  of  Eton  College, 
Rectorof  Mereworth.Kent,  and  of  Clewer, 
Berks,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hawkin  Hitchins, 
B.D.  Rector  of  Baverstock,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  and  some  time  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  The  Living  is  in  the 
Patronage  of  that  Society.  M.A.  1789  ; 
B.D.  1799. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Thislethwayte, 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Tliislethwayte,  of  Norman  Court,  near 
Salisbury. 

WORCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Henry 
Coventry,  M.A.  to  hold  with  the  Rectory 
of  Purton,with  Croome  d'Abitot  annexed, 
the  Rectory  of  Croome  Montis,  otherwise 
Hill  Croome,  by  Dispensation  under  the 


Great  Seal ;  Patron,  of  the  latter  prefer- 
ment, the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Rev.  John  Vernon,  B.  A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Shrawley,  Worcestershire  ; 
Patrons,  tlie  Executors  of  the  late  Thomas 
Shrawley  Vernon,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Hadow,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Hasely,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick;  Patron,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus, 
Bart. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Chapel  ol 
his  Lordship's  Castle  at  Hartlebury. 

February  2. 

DEACONS. 

Matthew  Getley,  B.A.  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

Arthur  Whalley,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Charles  Rodwell  Roper,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Amphlett,  of  New 
Hall,  near  Droitwich,  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  late  T.  Dudley,  Esq.  of  Shutt  End, 
Staffordshire. 

DECEASED. 

In  his  39th  year,  the  Rev.   Joshua 

Newby,  Rector  of  Haseley,  near  Warwick. 

In    his  51st   year,    the   Rev.    H.    P. 

Cooper,  Vicar  of  All  Saints'  and  St.  Law- 
rence, Evesham,  Worcestershire,  and 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Hampton,  in  the 
same  county. 

CHAPLAINCIES,  &c. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  to  be 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  King,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  Rev.  John  Hobart  Seymour,  M.A. 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of 
Horley-cum-Hornton,  in  that  county,  to 
be  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hall,  M.  A.  of 
Scarbro',  Yorkshire,  to  be  one  of  the 
Domestic  Chaplains  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Macdonald. 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  M.A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  of  Clifton  House, 
near  York,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic 
Chaplains  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vis- 
count Downe. 

The  Rev.' Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart. 
M.A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  be 
Chaplain  to  George  Collins  Poore,  Esq. 
High  Sheriff  of  Hants. 
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The  Rev.  R.  M.  Bouhbee,  B.  D.  of 
ISIerton  College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  the 
Domestic  Chaplains  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  iMontagu. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.  to  be 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. 

The  Rev.  H.  Parker  and  Rev.  N.  R. 
Dennis,  both  from  the  Half-pay,  to  be 
Chaplains  to  the  Forces. 

The  Kcv.  John  Harrison,  of  Duffield 
Bank,  to  he  Chaplain  to  liis  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex. 


SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  Rev.  John  H.  Coates  Borwell, 
M.  A.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  is 
licensed,  by  the  Rev.  Precentor  Bartlam, 
to  the  Free  and  Endowed  GraLnraar  School 
of  Plymouth. 

'the  Rev.  Arthur  Whalley,  B.  A.  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
at  Kington,  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 
Trustees,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl 
Mortimer,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
Thomas  Perry,  Esq.  of  Eardisiey  Park. 


SCOTCH  CHURCH. 

Tlie  King  has  presented  the  Rev.  P. 
Buchanan  to  the  Church  and  Parishes  of 
Stichell  and  Hume,  Presbytery  of  Kelso, 
and  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh. 

The  Rev.  John  M'Dougal  to  the 
Second  Charge  of  the  Parish  of  Cam- 
bletoun. 

The  Rev.  Julius  Wood,  M.A.  to  the 
Church  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peebles. 

The  Rev.  David  Aitken,  to  the  Parish 
of  Minto  :  Patron,  the  Earl  of  JMinto. 


MARRIED. 


IRELAND. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  Prebendary 
of  Howth,  to  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hutchinson,  eldest  son  of 
T.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Bury,  Lancashire,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  da\ighter  of  Edw.  Mitchell, 
Esq.  of  Castle  Strange,  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  .Allan  Morgan,  of  New  Ross, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  to  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  A.  H. 
Bradley,  Esq.  of  Gore  Court,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 


January  1st,  at  Tipperary  Church,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Halford  Banner,  rector  of 
Bansha,  to  Helene,  widow  of  the  late  T. 
B.  Buck  worth,  Esq. 

SCOTLAND, 

At  Jardine  Hall,  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  C. 
S.  Hassells,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  to 
Helen,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alex- 
ander Jardine,  Bart,  of  Applegarth. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Thomson,  to  Miss  M. 
Johnson,  of  Berwick. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Nisbett,  of  Glas- 
gow, to  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Ormaig. 

BARBADOS. 

At  St.  George's  Church,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados,  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson,  B.A.  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deraarara,  to  Anna  Maria  Miller  Killi- 
kelly,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Bryan 
Bernard  Killikelly,  Esq.  of  the  island  of 
Barbados. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  his  Excellency  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  Lady  D'Urban  and  Farail3',  the 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Barbadoes, 
6cc.  &c.  honoured  the  Ceremony  by  their 
presence.  This  being  the  first  instance  of 
a  Protestant  Bishop  having  performed  any 
of  the  Offices  of  the  Church  on  the  vast 
Continent  of  South  America,  its  novelty 
excited  a  considerable  degree  of  interest, 
and  attracted  many  persons  to  the  spot. 


i 


DECEASED. 

In  Nottingham,  aged  42,  the  Rev.  Tho. 
Adin,  Rector  of  Charlotte  Town,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  Chaplain  to  His 
Majesty's  Forces  on  that  Station. 

In  the  Island  of  Madeira,  wiiere  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Deighton,  Vicar  of  Langhope, 
Gloucestershire. 

IRELAND. 

At  Cloydagh,  Glebe  House,  near  Car- 
low,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  aged  75,  for 
upwards  of  40  j'cars  Rector  of  the  Union 
of  Cloydagh,  and  Prebendary  of  Shrule, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Leighlin. 

In  Dublin,  Dr.  Spray,  Vicar  Choral  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  formerly  a 
Member  of  the  Cathedral  Choir  of  Lich- 
field. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ranken,  Minister  of  St. 
David's  Church,  Glasgow. 
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OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. — FROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,   INCLUSIVE, 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

March  16. 
Rev.  John  Fox,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College. 

Rev.  George  Chisholni,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

BACHELOR  AND  DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY 

(by  accumulation.^ 
February  8. 
Rev.  John  Cookesley,  Exeter  College. 

DOCTOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

February  22. 
Rev.  Geo.  Taylor,  St.  Jolin's  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

February  1. 
Rev.    Owen    Owen,   Fellow   of    Jesus 
College. 

Rev.  James  Carne,  Oriel  College. 

February  8. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Saunders  Claxon,  Wor- 
cester College.    • 

Rev.  Edwin  Prodgers,  Trinity  College. 

March  13. 
Rev.    John   Fox,    Provost  of  Queen's 
College. 

Rev.    John  William    King,  Fellow    of 
Corpus  Christ!  College. 

Rev,  George  Chishelm,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

March  16. 
Rev.  Samuel  Curlewis  Lord,  Wadham 
College. 

March  22. 
Rev.  Henry  Shrubb,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
College, 

BACHELOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW 

(by  commutation.^ 
February  15. 
Rev.  George  Taylor,  M.A.  St.  John's 
College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

January  15,  being  the  first  day  of  Lent 

Term. 
Hon,    and    Rev.  Thomas    Henry  Co- 
ventry, Christ  Church,  grand  compounder. 
Edmund  Frederick  Carrington,  Queen's 
College. 

William  Aislabie  Eade,  Balliol  College. 
Donald  Maclean,  Balliol  College. 

February  1. 
Rev.  Richard  Mealy,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, grand  compounder. 


Rev.  Edward  Scobell,  Magdalen  Hall. 

William  Bentinck  Lethem  Hawkins, 
Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Edward  Coleridge,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

John  Prideaux  Lightfoot,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College. 

February  8. 

George  Davies  Kent,  Scholar  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College, 

Rev,  Ernest  Hawkins,  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Oakes,  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Price,  Exeter  College, 
FebrtUtry  1,5, 

Rev.  Robert  Wynter,  Jesus  College. 

George  Henry  Woods,  Wadham  Col- 
lege, 

February  22. 

Rev.  James  Daubeny,  Brasennose  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Joshua  Reynolds  Johnson,  Balliol 
College, 

March  8. 

William  Bilton,  Christ  Church,  grand 
compounder. 

Rev.  Edward  Griffith,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Jones,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Byrth,  M;igdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  Charles  Tucker,  Wadham  College. 
March  15. 

William  John  Agg,  Pembroke  College, 
grand  compounder. 

Rev.  Maximilian  Geneste,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  John  Eddy,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Elisha  William  Hood,  Wadham 
College. 

Rev.  Edward  Woodhouse,  Pembroke 
College. 

George  Trevelyan,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College. 

Edward  Baldwin,  St.  John's  College. 
March  22. 

Rev,  Richard  Bingham, Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  Thomas  Harman,  Queen's  College. 

John  Horndon,  Exeter  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS, 

February  1. 

John  Henry  Arnold  Walsh,  Balliol 
College,  grand  compounder. 

John  Whitraore  Wall,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

William  Hale,  Magdalen  Hall. 
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Robert  Isliam,  Brasennose  College. 

Kicliard  Tarbutt,  Brasennose  College. 

Jolin  Turner  Colman  I'awcett,  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

William  James  Easley  Bencett,  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

Cecil  William  Page,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Kenrick  William  Collett,  Christ  Church. 

William  Annesley,  University  College. 

Charles  Robert  Butler,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

February  8. 

Thomas  John  Hemiug,  Christ  Church, 
grand  compounder. 

Edward  Cave,  Brasennose  College. 

James  Mackell,  Brasennose  College. 

George  Cary  Elwes,  Trinity  College. 

Patrick  Murray  Smythe,  Christ  Church. 

John  Gowcr,  Magdalen  College. 

Samuel  Beckwitli,  St.  John's  College. 

Charles  Nicoll,  Exeter  College. 
February  15. 

Charles  Denham  Orlando  Jephson, 
Brasennose  College,  grand  compounder. 

Thomas  Gordon  Penn,  Christ  Church. 

James  Clay,  Balliol  College. 

John  Day,  Exeter  College. 
February  22. 

Charles  John  Boyle,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College. 

John  Mitchinson  Calvert,  Oriel  College. 

John  David  Chambers,  Oriel  College, 

Henry  Beckley,  Exeter  College. 
March  8. 

Marcus  Richard  Southwell,  Exeter 
College,  grand  compounder. 

Thomas  Dawson  Hudson,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

March  15. 

William  Drummond,  Trinity  College, 
grand  compounder. 

March  22. 
The  Right  Hon.  Philip  Henry,  Viscount 
Mahon,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Gladstone,  Christ  Church. 
William  John  Blake,  Christ  Church. 
Charles  Dacres  Bevan,  Balliol  College. 
John  Home,  Exeter  College. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Buckland,  the  Reader  in  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  has  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Rome,  announcing  that  the  writer, 
Stephen  Jarrett,  Esq.,  Gentleman  Com- 
moner of  Magdalen  College,  has  purchased 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  marbles,  &c. 
in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
them  to  tiiis  University.  This  collection 
lias  been  formed  by  an  Advocate  of  Rome, 
Signer  Corsi,  during  a  residence  there  of 


many  years,  and  consists  of  one  thousand 
polished  pieces,  all  exactly  of  the  same 
size,  of  every  variety  of  granite,  sienite, 
porphyry,  serpentine,  and  jasper  marble, 
alabcister,  &c.  that  is  known  to  exist.  The 
size  of  each  piece  being  that  of  a  small 
octavo  volume,  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
effect  en  masse  of  each  substance  it  con- 
tains. 

The  Wardenship  of  All  Souls'  College, 
in  this  University,  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Edward  Legge,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
the  College  elected  the  Rev.  Lewis  Sneyd, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  that  Society,  Rector  of 
Headley,  in  Surrey,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  to  be  Warden ;  their 
election  has  been  confirmed  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

January  29. 
The  Election  took  place  for  a  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Provost  of  Queen's,  when  the  Rev. 
Godfrey  Faussett,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  was  the  successful 
Candidate.  The  numbers  were  as  follow  : 
The  Rev.  Dr.   Nares,  Merton 

College,  Regius  Professor  of 

Modern  History      ....     33 
The    Rev.    Dr.    Shuttleworth, 

Warden  of  New  College  .     .     19 
The    Rev.    Godfrey    Faussett, 

Magdalen  College  .     .     .     .     42 


Total 


94 


February  1. 

The  Rev.  John  Fox,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  was  unanimously  elected 
Provost  of  that  Society,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Rev.  Septimus  Collinson,  D.D. 

Same  day  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  Cornish 
was    elected     an     Exhibitioner  on    Mr. 
Michel's  Foundation  at  Queen's  College. 
February  13. 

The  nomination  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Card  well,  B.D.  as  a  Delegate  of  the  Press, 
in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
the  late  Bishop  ofOxford,  was  unanimously 
approved  of  in  Convocation. 

February  16. 
Mr.  Anthony  Grant  was  admitted  actual 
Fellow  of  New  College. 

February  18. 
Mr.  Robert  Evans,  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College,  and  Vinerian  Scholar,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  that  Society. 

February  22. 
In   full   Congregation,    Stephen   Peter 
Rigaud,  Esq.  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter 
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College,  was  admitted  to  the  Professorship 
of  Astronomy,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Abrara  Robertson,  D.  D.  of  Christ 
Church  ;   and  at  the  same  time  the  Rev. 
Baden  Powell,   M.A.  of  Oriel  College, 
was    admitted    to    the   Professorship   of 
Geometry,    vacated     by    Mr.    Rigaud's 
acceptance  of  the  Astronomical  chair. 
February  "17. 
In  full  convocation,  tlie  University  Seal 
was  affixed   to  Petitions  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  praying  that  the  Laws  by 
which    Persons    professing    the    Roman 
Catholic    Religion    are    precluded  from 
holding  certain  offices,  and  from  sitting  in 
Parliament,  may  not  be  repealed, 
March  3. 
Henry  Griffith,  B.A.  of  Jesus  College, 
was  admitted  Scholar  of  that  Society. 
March  4. 
Mr.  Charles  Wells  was  admitted  actual 
Fellow  of  New  College. 
March  7. 
The  Proctors  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  by  their  respective  Societies,  and 
their    election    announced   to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.     The  Proctors  elect  are,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  M.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church  J    and    the  Rev. 
Andrew  Edwards,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 

March  10. 
Mr.  Newton  Burton  Youngwas  admitted 
Actual  Fellow  of  New  College. 
March  12. 
Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Newbolt  was  admitted 
Actual  Fellow  of  New  College. 
March  17. 
The  Rev.  George  Davies,  Kent,  M.A. 
was  admitted  a  Probationary  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Chrisli  College  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Edward  Deacon,  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
Mr.   Charles  Balston,   of  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Holme,  of  the 
county    of    Gloucester,    were    admitted 
Scholars  of  that  Society. 
March  20. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Round,  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  and   Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pem- 
broke  College,  as   public  Examiners   in 
Literis  Humanioribus,  and  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
of  Christ  Church,  in  Disciplinis  Mathema- 
ticiset  P/ii/sicis,  were  unanimously  approved 
in  Convocation. 

March  22. 
Mr.  Travers  Twiss,  Commoner  of  Uni- 
versity College,  was  elected  a  Scholar  of 
that  Society,  on  the  Bennett  foundation. 

March  23. 
Mr.  Andrew  Douglas  Stacpoole,  of  New 


College,  was  admitted  an  actual  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

The  Public  Examiners,  nominated  in 
the  room  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
continued  in  office  for  the  period  fixed  by 
Statute,  are, 

IN  LITERIS  HUMANIORIBUS. 

The  Rev.  James  Thomas  Round,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

The  Rev.  William  Beach  Thomas, M.A. 
Scholar  of  Pembroke  College. 

IN  DISCIPLINIS    MATHEMATICIS   ET 
THYSICIS. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Page  Saunders, 
M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

The  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Dean  Ireland's  Foundation,  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bull,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Symons,  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keble,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.  The  Examination  for 
the  Ireland  Scholarship  was  holden  in 
the  Convocation  House  on  Friday,  March 
23. — The  Scholarship  is  open  to  all  Under 
Graduates  who  have  not  exceeded  their 
sixteenth  terra. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY,  JANUARY,  1827. 

Members 

Members 

of  Con- 

on the 

vocation, 

Books. 

1  University     . 

.     113 

.     215 

2  Balliol      .     . 

.       86 

.     223 

3  Merton     .     . 

.      71 

.     127 

4  Exeter      .     . 

.       94 

.     251 

5  Oriel    .     .     . 

.     145 

.     283 

6  Queen's    . 

.     142 

.    328 

7  New    .     .    . 

.       72 

-     149 

8  Lincoln     .     . 

.       58 

.     136 

9  All  Souls       . 

.       65 

.       90 

10  Magdalen 

,     .     117 

.     168 

11  Brasennose 

.     222 

.     404 

12  Corpus 

.       73 

.     121 

13  Christ  Churcl 

1    .     418 

.1  825 

14  Trinity     .     . 

.       97 

.     233 

15  St.  John's 

.     129 

.     224 

16  Jesus    .     . 

.       51 

.     177 

17  Wadham  .     . 

.       72 

.     186 

18  Pembroke 

.       68 

.     168 

19  Worcester 

.       85 

.     225 

20  St.  Mary  Hal 

1     .       33 

.       89 

21  Magdalen  Ha 

11  .      43 

.     153 

22  New  Inn  Ha 

1    .         1 

1 

23  St.  Alban  Ha 

11   .       12 

.       44 

24  St.  Edmund  I 

lall       45 

.     103 

2312 

4923 

Matriculations 

»          •          •          • 

• 

.     400 

Regents     .     . 

•          «          • 

• 

.     182 

Determining  Bac 

lielors  in  Lent 

.     256 

CAMBRIDGE. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  INCLUSIVE. 


DACUELOnS  IN  DIVINITY. 

March  7. 
R/jbcrt  George  Suckling  Browne,  St. 
Jolm's  College. 

Robert  Ferrier  Blake,  Cuius  College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

February  7. 
Rev.  Thomas  Earle  Pipon,  St.  John's 
College. 

March  7. 
William  Butt,  Downing  College. 
Rev.  Richard  Swann  Robin,  Catharine 
IJall. 

March  20. 
Edw.  St.  Aubyn,  Trinity  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Mar<:h  7. 
William  Jackman,  Trinity  Hall. 
John  Phillips,  Trinity  Hall. 


BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Febritari)  7. 
Lewis  Garland,  Trinity  College. 
Thomas  Sikes,  Queen's  College. 

February  28. 

Henry  Morris  Cockshott,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

William  White,  Trinity  College. 

Richard  Tyacke,  St.  John's  College. 

Thomas  Mills,  Clare  Hall. 

William  Tyrer,  Catharine  Hall. 

Thomas  Smith  Howard,  Emmanuel 
College. 

March  7. 

Henry  H.  Franklin,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

The  Rev.  John  Merewether,  M.A.  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  tlie  Rev. 
John  Twycross,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  were  admitted  ad  eundem. 


PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

Thefollomng  is  the  List  of  Honours  adjudged  at  the  Examinations  for  Degrees, 
Iwlden  in  the  Senate  House,  January  20. 


1  Gordon,  Peter's  Coll. 
iJ  Turner,  Trin. 

3  Cleansby,  Trin, 

4  De  Morgan,  Trin. 
6  Cankrien,  Trin. 

6  Yate,  Joh. 

7  Hopkins,  Pet. 

8  Butterton,  Joh. 

9  Tinklar.  C.  C.  C. 

10  Thompson,  Joh. 

11  Peacock,  Joh. 

12  Venn,  Qu. 

1  Hovenden,  Trin. 

2  Beechey,  Cai. 

3  Eade,  Cai. 

4  Cumby,  C.  C.  C. 

5  Haslewood,  Joh. 

6  Owen,  Joh. 

7  Bunch,  Emm. 

8  Roswell,  Sid. 

9  Colbeck.  Emm. 

10  P.  Smith,  Trin. 

11  Cape,  C.  C.  C. 

12  Row,  Cai. 

1  Cartwright,  Chr. 

2  Collyer,  Trin. 

3  Kenrick,  Trin. 

4  Chatfield.Trin. 

5  Cottingharn,  Clare. 

6  Malins,  Cai. 

7  Stainforth,  Qu. 


WRANGLERS. 

13  Stuart,  Queen's  Coll. 

14  Moore,  Qu. 

15  Hoare,  Joli. 

16  King,  C.  C.  C. 

17  Biiey,  Clare. 

18  Charlesworth,  Trin. 

19  Pinder,  Cai. 

20  Cooper,  Trin. 

21  Lewis,  Trin. 

22  Kelly,  Cai. 

23  Brooke,  Joh. 

SENIOR  OPTIMES. 

13  Newland,  C.  C.  C. 

14  Talbot,  Trin. 

15  Sanders,  Pemb. 
3  6  Luard,  Joh. 

17  Barrs,  jun.  Job. 

18  Stammers,  Joh. 

19  Grose,  Clare. 

20  Paull,  Joh. 

21  Fosbrooke,  Pemb. 

22  Deans,  Chr. 

23  Appleton,  Trin. 

24  Spyers,  Joh. 

JUNIOR  OPTIMES. 

8  Easton,  Emm. 

9  S.  Smithj  Trin. 

10  Bernard.  C.  C.  C. 

1 1  Willan,  Pet. 

12  Antrobus,  Joh. 

13  Barrs,  sen.  Joh. 

14  Cartmel,  Pemb. 


24  Colvile,  John's  Coll. 

25  Dodd,  C.  C.  C. 

26  North,  Joh. 

27  Kempthorne,  Joh, 

28  Carus,  Trin. 

29  Webster,  Trin. 

30  Burnaby,  Cai. 

31  Dawes,  Cai. 

32  Farre,  Joh. 

33  Dobbs,  Trin. 

34  Jarreth,  Cath. 


25  Rees,  Joh. 

26  Dewdney.Joh. 

27  Walford,  Trin. 

28  Kennedy,  Joh. 

29  Lay,  Joh. 

30  Dykes,      >  C.  C.  C. 

31  Sergeant  ^  '^'^'    Pet. 

32  Johnson,  Joh. 

33  Bowstead,  Joh. 

34  Cooper,  Pemb. 

35  Leatherdale,  Joh. 


15  Vinall,  Cath. 

16  Breynton,  Magd. 

17  Braine,  Trin. 

18  Woodhouse,  Sid. 

19  Appleyard,  Cai. 

20  Robson,  Trin. 
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1  Jones,  Cath. 

2  Hensley,  Ca(h. 
S  Groves,  Chr. 

4  Litchfield,  Triii. 

5  Woods,  Emm. 

6  Whitmore,  Trin. 

7  BlaLkwell,  Cath. 

8  Gibson,  Trin. 

9  Clarke,  Qu. 

10  AVaddington,  Trin. 

11  Clements,  Qu. 

12  Booth,     ^  Qu. 

13  Cooper,  s'^'^'    Qu. 

14  Cotron,  Pemb. 

15  Parker,  Trin. 

16  Owen,  Magd. 

17  Jarvis,  Penib. 

18  White,  Qu. 

19  Hotchin,  Cai. 

20  Massingberd,  Down. 

21  Harrison,  Chr. 

22  Fitzherbert,  Qu. 

23  Reeks,  Clare. 

34  Livesay,  Job. 

25  Richardson,  Chr. 

26  Beeson,  Job. 

27  Livesay,  Clare. 

28  Shaw,  Trin. 

29  Prideaux  Trin. 

30  Phillips,  Qu, 

31  Howarth,  Cai. 

32  Priaulx,  Cath. 

35  Goodhart,  Trin. 

34  Byron,  Eram. 

35  Russell,  Cath. 

36  Wallace,  Trin, 

37  Pope,  Trin. 

38  Daniel,   \  Chr. 

39  Rennie,  S  '^^'    Trin. 

40  Atkinson,  Trin. 

41  Holte,  Trin. 

42  Grainger,  Down. 

43  Shackleton,  Trin. 

44  T.  T.  Smyth,  Qu. 

45  Marsden,  Joli. 

46  Cann,  Pemb. 

47  Neeld,  Trin, 

48  Seckerson,  Cath. 

49  Greig,  Trin. 

50  Stephenson,  Jes. 

51  Smith,  C.  C.  C. 

52  Scott,  Trin. 

53  Mead,  Joh, 

54  Hall,  Trin, 

55  Williams,  Chr, 

56  Sikes,  Qu. 

57  Capper,  Qu. 

58  Comrains,  Cath. 
.59  Heathcote,  Joh. 

60  Steward,  C.  C.  C, 

61  Pulleine,  Trin. 


62  Wales,  Cath. 

63  Cobbold,  Cai. 

64  Franklin.  C.  C.  C. 

65  Jordan,  Clare. 

66  Willan,Chr. 

67  A.  Pearson,  Trin. 

68  Fonnereau,  Trin. 

69  Henslow,  Jes. 

70  Sprowie,  Jes. 

71  Soltau,  Trin. 

72  Berwick,  }  Qu. 

73  Huyshe,    S^'^'    Sid. 

74  Offley,  Joh. 

75  Martin,  Trin. 

76  Smith,  jun.  Magd. 

77  Corset,  >  Trin. 

78  Hutt,     i'^^-    Trin. 

79  Watson,  Trin. 

80  Drummond.Trin. 

81  Cockshott,  Trin. 

82  Riddall,  Chr. 

83  I.  Pearson,  Trin. 

84  Barwick,  Magd. 

85  Sanders,  Pet. 

86  Yule,  Jes. 

87  Beath,Joh. 

88  Meech,  Emm. 

89  Nesfield,Jes. 

90  Ridsdale,  Pet, 

91  Delacour,  Joh. 

92  Lyall,  Chr. 

93  Crompton,  Trin, 

94  Browne,    }  Joh. 

95  Tayleure,  \    ^'    Trin. 

96  Frankish,  Joh. 

97  Booth,  Qu, 

98  Hooper,  Emm. 

99  Emniett,  Trin, 

100  Smith,  Cath. 

101  Clay,  Sid. 

102  Chell,  sen,  Joh. 

103  Docker,  Pemb. 

104  Hume,  Joh. 

105  E,  H,  Smith,  Qu, 

106  Ely,  Joh. 

107  Lord  Douro,  Trin, 

108  Lake,  Jes. 

109  Ffinch,Trin. 

110  Lillingston,  Emm. 

111  Prescott,  Trin, 

112  Mcdlicott,  )  Qu. 

113  Try  on,         s'^'^'    J"h. 

114  Gwyther,  Joh. 

115  Hey,  C.  C.  C. 

116  Cresswell,  Joh. 

117  Gray,  Trin. 

118  Addis,  Trin. 

119  Franklin,  Clare. 

120  Latener,  Jes. 

121  York,  Joh. 

122  Cheere.Joh. 


123 
124 
125 
126 
l'i7 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

IiTt  in 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
\66 
167 


Bond,  C.  C.  C, 
Bull,  ^  Joh, 

Gilby,  sen.  \  '^"'    Clare 
Singleton,  Qu, 
Woodley,  Pet. 
Tyacke,  Joh, 
Coke,  Trin. 
Yerbury,  Trin. 
Murray,  Pet. 
Garland,  Trin. 
Rice,  Trin. 
Boydell,  Magd. 
J.  Davis,  Joh. 
Tooke,  Trin. 
Woodward,  Joh. 
Grice,  Qu. 
Wilson,  Trin. 
Brett,  Trin. 
Brewin,  Trin. 
Gilby,  jun.  Trin. 
Bloom,  Cai. 
Burroughs,  Joh. 
Digby,  Joh, 
Clive,  Joh. 
Hare,  Qu. 
Rawlins,  Trin. 
Everett,  Joh. 
Morse,  C.  C.  C. 
White,  Trin. 
Myall,  Cath. 
Maude,  Jes. 
Wymer,  Joh, 
Wright,  Trin. 
Smith,  sen.  Magd. 
Smyth,  Tr.  H. 
Rawlins,  Emin. 
Macarthy,  Pet. 
Cheere,  Joh. 
Marcus,  Qu. 
Hoyle,  Joh. 
Hutchins,  C.  C.  C, 
Goodwin,  Em. 
Packe,  Chr. 
Gooden,  Jes. 
Inge,  Trin. 


168  Agar,  Jes. 

169  Biddnlph,  Clare. 

170  Bowden,  Qu. 

171  Chell,  jun.  Joh. 

172  Cheere,  Qu. 

173  Cricklow,  Trin. 

174  Darby,  Down. 

175  Dyraocke,  Trin. 

176  Gibson,  Jes. 

177  Greene,  Jes. 

178  Hartley,  Chr. 

179  Hutchins,  Jes. 

180  Kitchin,  Qu. 

181  Lawson,  Sid. 

182  Leach,  Jes. 
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183  Ness,  C.  C.  C.  1B6  Scott,  Pet.  189  Stiinson,  Cai. 

184  Powel,  Pet.  187  Spenser,  Qu.  190  Stopford,  Trill. 
18j  riillen,  Qu.                      188  Spriggc,  Pet  191   Straiigways,  Joli. 

Tlie  Senior  Wrangler  is  a  Ilat  Fellow  Commoner,  and  son  of  Sir  Willougliby  Gordon, 
Bart.  Quarter  Master-General.  It  is  a  circumstance  almost  unprecedented  in  this  Uni- 
versity, that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Gordon's  rank  should  obtain  the  highest  mathematical 
iiunour  of  the  year. 

THE  BRACKETS. 


Gordon,  Pet. 


Cleasbv,  ),,.  . 


['urner,    S 


De  Morgara,  Triu. 

Butterton,  Job. 
Cankrien,  Pet. 
Hopkins,  Triu. 
Yate,  John. 


Jarrett,  Catli. 
Kelly,  Caius. 
Keiiipthorne,  Job. 
King,  C.  C.  C. 
Lewis,  Trin. 
North,  Job. 
Pinder,  Caius. 
Webster,  Trin. 


Hoare,  Job. 
Moore,  Qu. 
Peacock,  Job. 
Stuart,  Qu. 
Thompson,  Job. 
Tinklar,  C.  C.  C. 
Venn,  Qu. 


Bunch,       }  T-, 
/-,,.,      J  Emm. 
Colbeck,    J 

Cumby,  C.  C.  C. 

Eade,  Caius. 

Haslewood,  >  t  i 
^  > Job. 

Owen,  J 

Rowsell,  Sid. 

P.  Smith,  Trin. 


Cooper,  Pemb. 

Dewdney,  Job. 

Dykes,  JPet. 

Johnson, 

Kennedy, 

Lay, 

Leatberdale, 

Rees, 

Spyers, 

Serjeant,  C.  C 

Walford,  Trin. 


Beachey,  Cai. 
Biley,  Clare. 
Brooke,  Job. 
Burnaby,  Caius. 
Carus,  ).pj.;||^ 

Charleswortb,  J 
Colvile,  Job. 
Cooper,  Trin. 
Davies,  Caius. 
Dobbs,  Trin. 
Dodd,C.  C.C. 
Fame,  Job. 
Hovendcn,  Trin. 

W.  G.  Smith,  Trinity 
who  had  passed  their  E 
Arts. 


Barrs,  Job. 
Cape,  C.  C.  C. 
Deans,  Cbr. 
Fosbrooke,  Pem. 
Grose,  Clare. 
Luard,  Job. 
Newland,  C.  C.  C. 
Paull,  Job. 
Rose,  Caius. 
Saunders,  Pemb. 
Stammers,  Job. 
Talbot,  Trin. 


Antrobus,  Job. 
Appleyard,  Caius. 
Barrs,  Job. 
Bernard,  C.  C.  C. 
Brane,  Trin. 
Breynton,  Magd. 
Cartmell,  Pemb. 
Cartwright,  Christ. 
Chatford,    1  rn  ■ 
CoUyer,      5 
Cottinghara,  Clare. 
Caston,  Emm. 
Kenrick,  Trin. 
Malins,  Caius. 
Robson,   ?  rp  • 
S.  Smith,  J 
Stainfortb,  Qu. 
Vinall,  Catb. 
Willan,  Pet. 
Woodhouse,  Sid. 


Appleton,  Trin. 

Bowstead,  Job. 

College,  Fenn,  Trinity  College,  and  Hillj  St.  John's  College* 
xarainations  on  a  former  occasion,  were  admitted  Bachelors  of 


The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  JEgrotat  Degrees  : — 
Helsham,  C.  C.  C.  Armitage,  Trin.  Langton,  Caius. 

Wilson,  Catb.  Cubitt,  Caius.  Livingston,  Job. 


riEST  CLASS. 

Ds.   Kennedy,  Job. 
Hovenden,  Trin. 
Butterton,  Joh. 
Percy  Smith,  Trin. 
Cliatfield,  Trin. 
Hoare,  Job. 
Jarrett,  Catb. 
Rees,  Joh. 
Carus,  Trin. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS,  1827. 

Ds.  Talbot,  Trin.  Ds. 

Walford,  Trin. 
Branie,  Trin. 
Cleasby,  Trin. 
Robson,  Trin. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Collyer,  Trin. 
Appleyard,  Caius. 
Appleton,  Trin. 


Vinall,  Cath. 
Kempthorne,  Joh. 
Peacock,  Joh. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Spyers,  Job. 
Willan,  Pet. 
Charleswortb,  Trin. 
Paull,  Joh. 
Cottinghan),  Clare, 
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The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  M.A.  of 
Catharine  Hall,  has  been  re-appointed 
Hulsean  Lecturer  for  the  year  1827. 

The  Rev.  Challis  Paroissien,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  has  been  elected 
one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  regulations 
passed  by  the  Senate,  March  13,  1822, 
notice  has  been  given  that  the  following 
are  to  be  the  subjects  of  examination  in 
the  last  week  of  the  Lent  Term,  1828. 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

4.  The  Second  Book  of  Horace's 
Epistles. 

Lord  Norreys,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  is  admitted  of  Trinity  College. 

January  26. 

Mr.  Coniyns  Tucker,  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, was  elected  University  Scholar  on 
the  foundation  of  Sir  William  Browne. 

February  7. 

At  a  Congregation  this  day  a  Grace 
passed  the  Senate,  appointing  the  Rev. 
G.  Skinner,  of  Jesus  College,  the  Rev.  J. 
Weller,  of  Emmanuel,  and  Mr.  Piatt,  of 
Trinity,  (who  is  deputy  for  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,)  examiners  of  the 
Candidates  for  the  Hebrew  Scholarships. 

At  the  same  Congregation  Richard 
Thomas  Lowe,  B.A.  of  Christ  College, 
was  elected  Travelling  Bachelor,  on  the 
nomhiation  of  the  Master  of  that  Society. 

February  13. 

The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Peterhouse 
unanimously  elected  Henry  Percy  Gor- 
don, Esq.  (Senior  Wrangler  of  the  present 
year)  Honorary  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

March  3. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Andrews,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Fearon,  B.A.  of  Em- 
manuel College,  were  elected  Fellows  on 
the  foundation  of  that  Society. 

At  the  same  Congregation,  Graces  to 
the  following  effect  passed  the  Senate : — 

To  affix  the  University  Seal  to  a  letter 
intended  to  accompany  the  books  pre- 
sented by  the  University  to  the  library 
of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  and  to  ano- 
ther letter  accompanied  by  a  similar  dona- 
tion to  the  library  of  Lampeter  College, 
Diocese  of  St.  David's. 

To  allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £150 
from  the  common  chest  for  book-cases  and 
cabinets  to  preserve  the  books,  &c.  under 


the  cnstody  of  Dr.  Walker's  reader  at  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

March  10. 

James  Prince  Lee,  of  Trinity  College, 
was  elected  University  Scholar  on  Lord 
Craven's  Foundation.  The  Examiners  of 
the  Candidates  determined  that  Lofft,  of 
King's,  and  Wordsworth,  sen.  of  Trinity, 
should  be  re-examined. 

March  16. 

William  Williamson,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Clare 
Hall,  was  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

PRIZES. 

SMITH'S  PRIZES. 

[Of  £25  each  to  the  best  Proficients  in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
among  the  commencing  Bachelors  of 
Arts.] 

Adjudged  as  follows: — 
First    prize. — Ds.    Turner,    Trin.    2d 
wrangler. 

Second  prize. — Ds.  Henry  Percy  Gor- 
don, Pet.  1st  wrangler. 

NORRISSIAN  PRIZE. 

Subject. — "  The  Mosaic  Dispensation 
not  intended  to  be  perpetual." 
Adjudged  to 
Francis  White,  Trinity  College. 

TYRJVHITT'S  HEBREW  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Official 
Electors  of  these  Scholarships  have  given 
notice  in  pursuance  of  the  I3th  regulation 
of  the  Senate,  bearing  date  the  14th 
March,  1826,  that  a  Premium  of  £50  will 
be  given  for  the  best  Dissertation 

"  On  the  Character  and  Authority  of  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  with  a  particular  reference  to  those 
passages  which  relate  to  the  Messiah." 

The  Dissertations  are  to  be  in  Latin, 
the  Candidates  must  have  taken  their  first 
degree,  and  the  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in 
(with  motto  and  paper  containing  the 
author's  name  sealed  up  in  the  usual 
manner)  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  December  next. 

CHANCELLOR'S  MEDALS. 

[For  the  two  best  proficients  in  Clerical 
Learning  among  the  Commencing  Bache- 
lors of  Arts.] 

Adjudged  to 

Benjamin  Hail  Kennedy,  St.  John's. 

Valentine  Fowler  Hovenden,  Trinity 
College. 

SEAIONIAN  PRIZE. 

Subject  for  the  present  year, 
"  The  Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee." 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


The  Vice-Cliaucellor's  Prizes  to  Grsi- 
diintes  liavc  been  suijiuigcd  to  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Smith,  and  O'Doiioliue ;  and  for 
Undcrgrail  nates,  to  Messrs.  Hardy,  Pol- 
lock, Rleredith,  Boyle,  and  Crosthwaile. 

The  Berkeley   RIcdals,  for  proficiency 


in  the  Greek  language,  and  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  lecture  of  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessor for  the  last  year,  have  been  given 
to  the  following  Bachelors: — George  Sid- 
ney Smith  and  Al'Caule. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 


The  names  of  the  candidates  examined 
on  Wednesday,  February  7,  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  for  the  writership  given  by 
Mr.  Wynn,  were  Messrs.  Fronde  and 
Allen,  King's  Scholars;  and  Messrs. 
Davis,  Escombe,  Bailey,  and  Finlater, 
town  boys.  The  examination,  after  con- 
tinuing from  ten  o'clock  till  five,  was 
adjourned.  The  subjects  of  examination 
for  the  day  were  the   Greek   and  Latin 


Classics,  Geography  and 
The  examiners  were  Dr. 
of   Haley  bury  College, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
late  Student  of  Christ 
These    gentlemen,    we 
pressed  themselves  most 
the  performances  of  all 
Mr.    Wynn  and  many 
were  present  during  the 


Roman  Histor}'. 
Batten,  Principal 
and  Mr.  Tyler, 
and  Mr.  Cramer, 
Churcli,  Oxford, 
understand,  ex- 
favourabiy  upon 
the  candidates, 
other  gentlemen 
examination. 


St.  DAVID'S  COLLEGE,  LAMPETER. 


The  of)ening  of  this  Institution,  to 
which  so  much  interest  is  attached,  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  March  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Lord  Bishop,  it  was  not  accompanied 
with  any  public  ceremony.  The  Solem- 
nities expected   to    be   attendant  on   an 


event,  so  proud  to  Wales,  were  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Governors  of  the  College,  deferred  to  a 
future  opportunity,  when  the  College 
Chapel  will  be  consecrated  witii  a  cere- 
mony befitting  the  sacred  occasion. 


INDEX  OF  BOOKS  REVIEWED. 


« * 
* 


*  For  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Criticisms,  Extracts,  Ecclesiastical  and 
other  Intelligence,  see  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


B. 


Bailey,  (Rev.  B.)  the  Office  of  an  Evan- 
gelist and  Pliysician  of  the  Soul ;  an 
Ordination  Sermon,  374. 

Bayley,  (Rev.  Dr.)  Visitation  Charge  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Stow,  422. 

Berens,  (Rev.  Edw.)  Visitation  Sermons, 
211. 

Blunt,  (Rev.  Henry)  Funeral  Sermon  on 
General  Calvert,  99. 

Butler,  (Rev.  Dr.)  Visitation  Charges,  in 
1825  and  1326,  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Derby,  94. 


C. 


Carpenter,  (Wm.)  Popular   Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  101. 
Champollion  (M.)  le  Jeune,  Precis  du  Sys- 

teme  Hieroglyphique  des  anciens  Egyp- 

tiens,  141. 
,  Lettres  a  M.  le 

Due  de  Blacas,  ib. 
Chester,  (Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of) 

Sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  493. 
Commissioners  of    Education  in   Ireland, 

First  Report  of,  1  • 
Copleston,  (Rev.  Dr.  Edward)    Sermon, 

preached  on  .5th  of  Nov.  at  Chester, 

482. 
Cramer,  (Rev.  J.  A.)   Geographical   and 

Historical  Description  of  Ancient  Italy, 

25. 


D. 


Driimmond,  (Sir  William)  Origines,  or 
Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  several  Em- 
pires, &c.  399. 


E. 

Elmsley  (Petr.)  Scholia 
goedias,  281. 


in  Soplioclis  Tra- 


Forster,  (Rev.  Charles)  Critical  Essays  on 
Genesis  xx.  and  on  Matthew  ii,  17,  18, 
341. 


G. 


Garbett,  (Rev.  John)   Letter  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ner,  489. 


H. 

Hale,  (Rev.  W.  H.)  Observations  on  Cle- 
rical Funds,  171. 

Heber,(^t.  Rev.Reginald,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta) Farewell  Sermon,  219. 

,  Sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  the 

Church  of  Secrole,  ib. 

Hornby,  (Rev.  J.  J.)  the  Principle  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Order  explained  ;  an  Ordi- 
nation Sermon,  422. 


INDEX. 


Inquisition  of  Spain,  History  of,  119. 


P. 


Patteson,  (Rev.  Edward)  Sernions,  358. 
Penrose,  (Rev.  John)  Treatise  on  tlie  Evi- 
dence of  Scripture  Miracles,  60, 


Jerram,  (Rev.  Cliarles)  Two  Visitation 
Sermons,  1 10. 

Jollff,  (Hi.  Rev.  Alexander)  Friendly  Ad- 
dress to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland, 
on  Regeneration,  374. 


London,  (Rf.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of) 

Visitation  Cliargc,  162. 
London  Universitii,  Prospectus  of,  175, 
Lord  Mayor's  Visit  to  Oxford,  473. 
Low,  (Rt.   Rev.   David)   Charge   to   tlie 

Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  of 

Ross  and  Argyle,  374. 
Lowe,  (Rev.  T.  II.)  Two  Letters   to  Dr, 

Milner,  489. 
Lux  Renata  ;  a  Protestant's  Epistle,  464, 


R. 


Robinson,  (Rev.  Thomas)  Funeral  Sermon 

on  Bishop  Heber,  "219. 
Rose,  (Rev.  Hugh  James)  Commencement 

Sermon  at  Cambridge,  175. 


S. 


Scholz,  (Dr.  J.  M,  A.)  Reise  in  den 
Jahren   1820   und    1821,  362. 

Sharpe,  (Rev.  Dr.  Thomas)  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  321. 

Sophoclis  Tragcediee  Septera,  281. 


M. 

Merewether,  (Rev.  Francis)  Thoughts  on 
the  Erection  of  a  Chapel  of  Ease,  215. 

Miller,  (Rev.  Dr.  Geo.)  Historical  View 
of  the  Plea  of  Tradition,  &c.  92. 

Milman,  (Rev.  H.  H.)  Visitation  Sermon, 
213. 


N. 


Turner,  (Sharon)  History  of  the  Reigii  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  380. 


V. 


Kolan,  (Rev.  Frederick)  the  Expectation       Vaughan,  (Rev.  E.  T.)  Cssar  and   God  : 
lormed   by  the  Assyrians,  that  a  great  a  Sermon,  348. 

Deliverer  would  appear,  &c.  444. 


INDEX 


OF  THE 


REMARKABLE  PASSAGES 


IN  THE 


CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


ihbott  (Lord  Chief  Justice)  argument  and 
opinion  of,  on  the  validity  of  special 
resignation  bonds,  ool — 534. 

Animities  to  clergymen's  widows,  plan  of 

a   society    for,    171  — 173 remarks 

thereon,  173,  174. 

Antiquarian  Researches,  fair  estimate  of, 
25,  2'6. 

Apparatus,  costly,  not  necessary  for  Mu- 
seums, 193. 

Archdeacon's  office,  observations  on,  425, 
426. 

Association  for  discountenancing  vice  in 
Ireland,  origin  and  establishment  of, 
17 — its  objects,  18 — remarks  on  the 
success  of  its  schools,  19. 

■Assyria7i  Monarchy,  remarks  on  the  chro- 
nology of,  400 — ^402 — on  the  Assyrian 
expectations  of  a  Deliverer,  447 — 4'60. 


B 

Babylonian   Monarchy,   remarks  '  on   the 

chronology  of,  402 — 416. 
Bai7ev  (Rev.  B.)  observations  of,  on  the 

duf}-  of  an  evangelist,  379. 
Balaam,  observations   on  the  history  and 

character    of,    451,    452 — and    on    hrs 

prophecy,  452 — 460. 
Baptism,  administration  of,  in  private,  re- 
marks on,  427,  428 — importance  of  the 

public  celebration  of,  428. 
Baptismal  regeneration,  obscrvatiomi   on, 

112,113. 
Battle  of  Pavia,  388.    ■ 

VOL.  I.— 1827.  O  O 


Baxter  (Richard)  liberal  conduct  Of,  to- 
wards Mr.  (afterwards)  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  324. 

Bedouins,  manners  of,  365 — 367,  368v 

Benjatfiin,  typical  coincidence  betweefi 
the  history  of  the  birth  of,  and  of  that 
of  Christ's  nativity,  346,  347, 

Berens  (Rev*  Edward)  observations  of,  on 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  visit  their  pa- 
rishioners, 212. 

Blomfield  (Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter) tribute  of,  to  the  characters  and 
memories  of  Bishops  Middleton  and 
Heber,  494—496. 

Blunt  ( Rev.  Henry )  extract  from  a  funeral 
sermon  by,  99,  100 — remarks  thereon, 
100,  101. 

J3o/ej;n(  Anne) address  of,  393 — nature  of 
the  charges  against  her,  394 — summary 
of  the  evidence  for  and  against  her, 
395,  396. 

Bonds  of  Resignation  (special,)  argument 
of  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee,  on  the  legality 
of,  495— 509— of  Mr.  Baron  flullock, 
509 — 531— of  I^rd  Chief  Justice  Ab- 
bott, 531—534. 

Bourbon  (Constable)  intrigues  of,  with 
Henry  VIII.  387. 

Boner  (Archibald)  character  of,  124. 

Brougham  (Mr.)  remarks  on  the  bill  of, 
for  extending  national  education,  1  — 
observations  of,  on  the  utility  of  chea[) 
publications  for  the  people,  185 — stric- 
tures on  his  exclusion  of  religion,  1 86 — 
194,  195 — on  economy  of  philosopliical 
apjjaratiis,  193,  1  9  5. 

Burnet's  (  Bisho|))  character  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  324.-  ' 
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BiU{n-  (Rrv.  Dr.)  important  information 

coimniiiiiiatoil  by,  rehitivc  to  the  pre- 
soiit  slati-  of  the  Cliurcli  K-dalilisliiiu-nt 
in  (lie  Ardideiiconry  of  Derby,  95,  96 
— on  (lie  education  of  the  lower  orders, 
y?,  9(3. 


Cairo,  population  of,  371 — literary  insti- 
tutions there,  ib. 

Camhridgc  University,  proceedings  of,  269 
— '27.'?.  518 — 551 — number  of  members 
of.  '27-2. 

Ciinii>belt  (Dr.)  observations  of,  on  demo- 
niacal [)ossessions,  67,  note. 

Ctiiios  (Don)  character  of,  136 — antipa- 
thy of,  to  his  father,  ih. — steps  taken  to 
make  him  confess,  137, 133 — his  death, 
i;59. 

Cor/)f)ifer  (William)  instances  of  his  pla- 
giarisms from  Mr.  Home's  [ntroduction 
ti)  the  Scriptures,  lO'^ — 109 — -and  from 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary,  106, 
107. 

Catechizing,  remarks  on  the  disuse  of,  429. 

Celts,  reasons  for  concluding  that  Italy 
was  first  peopled  by,  33—38. 

ChampoUioii  (iVI.)  propositions  established 
by,  relating  to  the  liieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians,  142 — Forms  of  the  signs 
by  wliich  the  Egyptians  expressed  tiieir 
ideas,  143 — style  of  their  execution,  1 44 
— number  of  really  differing  hierogly- 
phic   cliaracters,   145 classes   under 

■which  they  may  be  distributed,  ib. — ■ 
ditferent  kinds  of  symbols,  ib.  146 — 
why  some  phonetic  hieroglyphics  were 
used  in  preference  to  others,  148 — ex- 
planation of  a  passage  of  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinijs,  relative  to  the  epistolographic, 
hieratic  and  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the 
Egyptians,  149,  150 — use  of  the  ditfer- 
ent kinds  of  hieroglyphics,  151 — parti- 
cularly of  the  epistolographic  or  demo- 
tic, and  hieratic,  152 — obligations  of 
M.  Champollion  to  the  previous  re- 
searclies  of  Dr.  Young,  1.53,  154 — 
results  of  M.  Chainpollion's  researches, 
155,  156 — names  of  the  Pharaohs,  as- 
certained by  him,  156 — 158 — clirono- 
logical  data,  illustrating  certain  dynas- 
ties of  Egyptian  kings  mentioned  by 
Manetho,  159—161. 
Christenings  in  private,  censored,  427 — 
impi)rtance  of  solemnizing  them  pub- 
licly, 428. 

Christian  Knowledge,  Society  for  promo- 
ting, memorial  of,   to  the  Directors  of 
■  ll»e  East  India  Couipany,  for  augment- 


ing the  number  of  Bishops  in  India, 
241 — 243 — line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
the  society  and  its  missionaries,  244. 
Church  ((/'E/ig/inif/,  encouraging  prospects 
of,  170 — Archbishop  Sharpc's  opinion 
of,  332— prospects  of,  438— 440— Law 
proceedings  relative  to  the  church,  497 
—534. 

Church  of  Borne,  fundamental  distinction 
between,  and  those  who  ditler  from  her, 
485,  486, 

C/eru-i/, observations  on  the  duties  of,  1 67 — • 
particularly,  visiting  their  parishioners, 
21'2 — in  what  maimer  they  should  per- 
form the  occasional  oflices,  168 — the 
societies  belonging  to  the  Church  ot 
England  particularly  reconmiendcd  to 
them,  169 — plan  of  Diocesan  Societies 
for  securing  animities  to  their  widows, 
171 — 174 — affecting  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  clergy,  217,  218 — laborious  du- 
ties of,  433,  434 — address  to,  on  the 
subject  of  field  sports,  434,  435 — 437 
— iu)portance  and  sacredmss  of  their 
calling,  438,  on  their  obligations,  439, 
440 — arguments  of  the  judges  on  the 
legality  of  special  bonds  of  resignation, 
497—534. 

Climate  of  Italy,  changes  wrought  in,  52, 
53. 

Commissioners  for  Education  in  Ireland, 
remarks  on  the  selection  of,  2 — 9,  and 
on  their  interpretation  of  the  act  of  28 
Henry  VIII.,  which  enjoins  the  clergy 
to  keep  parochial  schools,  15,  16 — their 
charges  against  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety refuted,  5,  6 — system  of  education 
reconmiended  by  them  for  Ireland,  21, 
22 — remarks  tiiereon,  23 — 25. 

Conformity,  on  the  limits  of,  360. 

Copleston  (Rev.  Dr.)  plan  of  his  sermon 
on  Nov.  5th,  48.3 — on  the  conformity 
of  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  the  Jewish  ritual,  484 — fundamental 
distinction  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  those  who  differ  from  her, 
485,  486 — excellent  advice,  suited  to 
the  present  day,  486,  487- — on  the  little 
authority  due  to  the  declarations  of 
some  Romaii  Catholics,  disavowing  the 
opinions  with  which  they  are  charged 
as  a  body,  487,  488. 

Copts  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, notice  of,  ,370,  371. 

Coustos  (John)  sufferings  of,  in  the  Inqui- 
sition, 123. 

Cramer  (Rev.  J.  A.)  importance  of  his 
illustrations  of  Livy,  27 — 29 — correct- 
ness of  his  Map  of  Italy,  28,  29— re- 
murks  on  his  opinion  that  the  first  set- 
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tiers  of  Italy  and  <}  recce  were  of  the 
saiije  race,  3.3,  34— his  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pelasgic  adven- 
turers overspread  Italy,  4'i,  43— on  the 
decline  and  ruin  of  the  power  of  tiie 
Tuscans,  45 — on  the  uncertainty  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  45,  46— on  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  Italy,  52,  53. 


D. 


Davy  (Sit  Hutnphrey)  opinion  of,  on  the 
destruction  of  Herculaneum,  54,  55. 

Deaths,  happy,  observations  on,  339. 

Deliverer,  observations  on  the  Assyrian 
expectations  of,  452 — 460. 

Demoniacal  possessions,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  reality  of,  66,  67,  note. 

Dei-hy  (Archdeaconry  of)  state  of  the 
Church  establishment  in,  95 — 97. 

Dillon  (Rev.  R.  C.)  the  historiographer  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  visit  to  Oxford,  474 
— his  description  of  their  departure, 
475 — arrival  at  Oxford,  and  reception 
by  the  Mayor,  476,  477 — his  account 
of  the  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
478,  479 — the  return  described,  479, 
480 — the  chaplain's  concluding  reflec- 
tions, 481. 

Dioceses,  state  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
260—261.  535—543. 

Dissent,  appeal  of  a  clergyman  to  his  pa- 
rishioners on,  216. 

Douglas  (Bishop)  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  falsely  translating  an  autho- 
rity cited  by  him,  492,  493. 

Drummond  (Sir  William)  analysis  of  his 
observations  on  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  with  remarks,  400 
402 — and  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy, 
402 — 41 6 — his  account  of  the  supposed 
site  of  Nineveh,  417, 418 — observations 
on  it,  418 — 421. 

Dublin  University,  proceedings  of,  274 — 
279.  552. 

Dynasties  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  men- 
tioned by  Manetho,  illustrations  of,  159 
—161. 


thereon,  22 — 25 — importance  of  reli- 
gious education  to  the  poor,  97,  90. 

Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  poetical 
contrast  between,  469,  470. 

Egyptians.     See  Hieroglyphics. 

Elmsky  (Rev.  Dr.)  ciiaracter  of,  281 ,  282 
— particularly  of  his  labours  in  classical 
literature,  282 — rules  followed  by  hiui 
in  editing  his  Greek  plays,  ib.  283 — • 
notice  of  the  different  editions  of  Greek 

plays   published    by    bira,   283 the 

Acliarncnses  of  Aristophanes,  ib. — the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  284 — 
286— the  Heraclidas  of  Euripides,  284 
^the  Medea,  285— Bacchaa,  ife.— the 
(Edi|)us  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  286 — 
remarks  on  Herman's  review  of  his  cri- 
tical labours,  287,  and  of  Dr.  Elmsley's 
critical  works,  288,  289 — his  opinion  of 
Herman  as  a  critic,  289,  290 — account 
of  his  edition  of  the  Roman  Sciiolia 
upon  Sophocles,  293 — 295 — critical  use 
which  may  be  made  of  this  editi(m,  296 
■ — 299 — passages  of  Sophocles  which 
he  proposed  to  correct,  319,  320. 

Epigram  on  the  Inquisition,  127. 

Episcopacy,  importance  of,  in  India,  238. 

Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  present 
state  of,  375,  376. 

Establishment  (ecclesiastical)  character  of, 
6,  7 — its  claims  to  support,  8. 

Euripides,  critical  notice  of  Dr.  Elmsley's 
editions  of  the  Heraclidai,  Medea,  and 
Bacchae  of,  284,  28.5. 

Evangelist,  duties  of,  379. 


Farmer's  (Mr.)  treatise  on  miracles,  error 
of,  refuted,  62—68. 

Fletcher,  Lord  Sondes  versus,  arguments 
in  the  case  of,  495 — 534. 

Forsters  (Rev.  Charles)  successful  refuta- 
tion of  Simon's  interpretation  of  Gen.  xx. 
340 — 344 — analysis  of  his  critical  Es- 
say on  Matt.  ii.  17,  18,  344—347— 
remarks  thereon,  347,  348. 

Frartcis  I.,  capture  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  388. 


E. 


Education  in  Ireland,  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent societies  for; — the  Incorporated 
Society,  2 — 6  ;  the  Association  for  dis- 
countenancing Vice,  17 — 19  ;  the  Kil- 
dare-Street  Institution,  20 — System  of 
education  proposed  by  the  Irish  Edu- 
cation Commissioners,  21,  22 — remarks 


G. 


Garbett  (Rev.  John)  Vindication  by,  of 
Bishop  Douglas,  from  the  charge  of 
false  translation,  492,  493. 

Gase/ee'(Mr.Justice)  argument  and  opinion 
of,  respecting  the  validity  of  special 
resignation  bonds,  49o'-509. 

0  0  2 
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Gaza,  present  state  of,  373. 

Gedda  (lUv.  Mr.)  account  of  the  Inqui- 

•ition   in  Portugal,   IW  —  was  himself 

suniiiiuncd  before  it,  ih, 
Crcy  (Sir  Charles)  tribute  of,  to   Bishop 

iieber's  character  and  labours,  T39. 


H. 


fJak  (Rcv.W.  H.)  plan  recommended  by, 
for  fonniiig  Diocesan  Societies,  for  se- 
curing ainiuities  to  the  widows  of  cler- 

gvnien,  171—173 remarks  thereon, 

173,  174. 
Jlcbci-  (Rt.  Rev.  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta) retlections  on  his  nomination  to 
India,  '2'21,   22'2— sacrifices   made   by 
him,   in    accepting   that   appoinuiicnt, 
223— extracts  from  his  farewell  address 
to  his  parishioners,  223— 225— from  his 
sermon  at  the  consecration  of  the  church 
at  Secrole,  227 — 229 — his  kindness  to 
^h.e  Bishop  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  230 
— apostolical    letter   from    him    to   the 
Bishop.  231— 233— sketch  of  Dr.  He- 
ber's  episcopal  labours,  233,  234 — no- 
tice   of  his   death   from   the   Calcutta 
Government  Gazette,  234,   235  —  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  India,  by  one  of 
his  chaplains,  236,  237— devotedness 
of  the  Bishop  to  his  office,  238,  239— 
Iribute  to  his  memory  by  the  Bjshop  of 
Chester,  495,  496. 
Henrti  VIII.  chivalrous  pastimes  of,  383 — 
385 — intrigues  of  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon with  him,  387— address  of  Anne 
Boleyn  to  him,  393 — poetical  character 
of,  468. 
Herculaneum,  theory  concerning  the  de- 
struction of,  54 — remarks  thereon,  ib. 
bb — 57,  and  when  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, 58. 
Ihrman  (Professor)  Dr.  Elmsley's  opinion 
of  as   a  critic,    289,    290 — his  severe 
criticisms  on  Dr.  Elrasley  accounted  for, 
290 — his  just  appreciation  of  Dr.  Elms- 
ley's  character,  ih. 
iYtei-o^/i/phJci  (Egyptian)  six  prppositiocs 
relating  to,  established  by  M.  Champol- 
lion,  142 — forms  of  the  signs  used  by 
the  Egyptians  to  express  their  ideas, 
J43 — style  in  which  they  are  executed, 
144 — number  of  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters which  are  really  different,  and  un- 
der what  classes  they  may  be  distributed, 
145 — different  kindsof  symbols,  it.  146 
^vhy  some  phonetic  hieroglyphics  wece 
used  in  preference  to  others,  148 — pas- 
lage  from  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  rela- 


tive to  the  cpistolographic,  hieratic  and 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians, 
149,  150— explanation  of  it,  l'50— use 
of  the  different  kinds  of  hieroglyphics, 
151 — especially  of  the  epistolographic 
or  demotic,  and  hieratic,  152— obliga- 
tions of  IM.  Champollion  to  the  previous 
hieroglyphic  researches  of  Dr.  \oung, 
153,  154 — results  of  M.  Champollion  s 
labours,  155,  156— names  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, ascertained  by  him,  156 — 158— 
chronological  data,  illustrating  certain 
dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  mentioned 
hy  Manetho,  159—161. 
Home's  (Rev.  T.  H.)  Introduction  to  the 
Scriptures,  order,  &c.   of,  plagiarised, 

102—109. 
Hu//oc?£(  Mr.  Baron)  argument  and  opinion 

of,  respecting  the  validity  of  special  re- 
signation bonds,  509 — 531. 


I. 


Imagination,  effects  of  too  frequent  ap- 
peals to,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  213, 
214. 

India,  beneficial  effects  of  episcopacy  in, 
238 — 240 — memorial  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
for  augmenting  the  number  of  Bishops, 
241 — 243 — importance  of  the  blending 
of  religious  persons  and  influence  in 
India,  243 — spiritual  wants  of  India, 
244—245. 

Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  Educa- 
tion among  the  Irish  Poor,  design  and 
institution  of,  2,  3 — charged  with  negli- 
gepce,  4  —  the  cliarge  refuted,  ib.  5  — 
charged  with  cruelty,  5 — the  charge 
disproved,  ib.  6 — its  masters  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  corruption,  6. 

Inquisition  in  Spain,  notice  of  early  histo- 
ries of,  119— 122— 124— 126— suffer- 
ings of  William  Lithgow  in,  122— of 
Isaac  Martin,  123 — of  John  Coustos,  ib. 
epigrani  on  tlie  inquisitors,  127— quali- 
fications of  Seiior  Llorente,  for  writing 
his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  127,  128 
— atrocious  cruelty  practised  ih  1820, 
129 — crimes  cognizable  by  this  horrid 
tribunal,  120,  130 — treatment  of  sus- 
pected Hebrew  converts,  130 — mode 
of  proceeding  of  the  Inquisition,  131, 
132 — anecdotes  of  remarkable  victims 
of  this  tribunal,    133  —  the   physician 

Torralva,  ib.    134 Juan    Perez   de 

Saavedra,  135— Don  Carlos,  136—139 
— Diaz,  Bishop  elect  of  Avila,  139 — 
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Donna  Aquila,  140 — suppression  of  the 
Inquisition  b^  Buonaparte,  ib. — revival 
of  it  by  Ferdinand,  ib. — number  of  vic- 
tims sacrificed  by  the  Inquisition,  ib. 

Jmtruction,  remarks  on  the  modern  sys- 
tems of,  179.  See  Education,  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes,  London  University. 

Ireland,  account  of  the  various  societies 
ill,  for  educating  the  poor,  2 — the  In- 
corporated Society,  2 — 6 — the  Associa- 
tion for  discountenancing  Vice,  17 — 19 
— the  Kildare  Street  Institution,  20. 

Italy,  first  peopled  by  the  Celts  and  from 
the  North-East,  33—38,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Pelasgi,  39 — 42 — letters,  wlien 
introduced,  44 — Magna  Grascia.when 

and    by   whom   colonized,  49,  50 

changes  wrought  in  the  climate  of,  52, 
53. 


J. 


Jacob's  dream,  remarks  on,  227,  228. 

Jerram  (Rev.  Charles)  candid  acknow- 
ledgment by,  of  his  error,  and  cliange 
of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  1 1 1 — his  view  of  scripture 
testimony  on  this  subject,  112,  113 — 
observations  of,  on  repentance  and 
faith,  114,  115 — remarks  thereon,  115 
— 117,  and  on  some  of  his  statements 
respecting  a  peculiar  style  of  preaching, 
118. 

Jerusalem,  population  of,  373. 

Jolly  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alexander)  obser- 
vations of,  on  regeneration,  375. 

JorfiH  (Dr.)  observations  of,  on  demoniacal 
possessions,  67,  note. 


K. 


Kildare  Street  (Dublin)  Institution,  obser- 
vations on,  20. 


Latitudinarianistn,  importance  of  guarding 

against,  24. 
Lay-Baptism,  Archbishop  Sharpe's  opinion 

01,  OOO. 

Letters,  knowledge  of,  when  introduced 
into  Italy,  44. 

Life,  pleasing  illustration  of,  223,  224. 

Limboi-ch's  History  of  the  Inquisition,  cha- 
racter of,  121. 

Lingard's  (Dr.)  History  of  England,  cha- 
racter of,  380 — his  Miisrepreseiitation  of 
the  character  of  Aune  Bolcyn,  393. 


Lippi  (Signor)  theory  of,  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculane- 
um,  54. 

Lithgow  (William)  suflTerings  of,  in  the 
Inquisition,  122. 

Llorente  (Seiior)  qualifications  of,  for 
writing  a  history  of  the  Inquisition, 
127,  128 — his  account  of  the  treatment 
of  Jews,  who  were  secretly  Christiaiw, 
130 — of  the  adventures  of  the  physician 
Torralva,  133,  134. 

London  (Rt.  Rev,  Wm.  Lord  Bishop  of) 
admirable  observations  by,  on  the  revi- 
val and  present  state  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic controversy,  163 — 166 — on  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  167 — the  proper 
manner  of  performing  the  occasional 
oifices,  168 — the  Bishop  unjustly  ar- 
raigned as  the  enemy  of  education,  169 
— recommendation  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, immediately  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  ib. — on  the  fa- 
vourable prospects  of  the  Church,  170. 

London  University,  account  of  projects  of 
instruction  which  preceded  it,  188,  189 
— its  institution,  190 — remarks  on  its 
defects,  ib. — particularly  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  religion,  191 — 194 — exami- 
nation of  the  assertion  that  the  sciences 
may  be  taught  equally  well,  without 
reference  to  theology,  195 — 197 — ex- 
amination of  the  course  proposed  in  the 
London  University,  198,  199 — evil  of 
separating  religion  from  human  know- 
ledge, 200,  201— absence  of  intellectual 
or  moral  discipline,  202,  203 — little  to 
be  expected  from  it,  204. 

Lord  Mayor's  visit  to  Oxford,  account  of, 
475—480. 

Lou-  (Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  David)  observations 
of,  on  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, 375,  376 — his  complaint  of  intru- 
sive clergymen  from  England,  377. 

Xoice  (Rev.  T.  H.)  remarks  of,  on  Dr. 
Milner's  garbling  of  passages  cited  by 
him  from  the  Fathers,  490,  491. 

Lux  Benata,  extracts  from,  468  —  471, 
472 — character  of  Henry  VIII.  ib. — 
contrast  between  Edward  VI.  and  Mary, 
469,  470— character  of  his  style,  473. 


M.. 

Magna  Grcecia,  wlien  and  by  whom  peo- 
pled, 49,  50 — paucity  of  architectural 
remains  tliere,  51. 

Mahometans,  objections  of,  to  (he  evidence 
of  miracles,  79 — on  uhat  giound  they 
satisfy  themselves  of  Ihc  jiictinsions  of 
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Mahomnicd,  80 — their  notions  uboul 
magic,  81,  82  —  suggestion  us  to  the 
best  mode  of  contciuiiiig  will),  83, 

Manelho's  dynasties  of  certain  Egyptian 
kings,  illustrations  of,  3  29 — 161. 

Maniiscriiils  of  Sophocles,  account  of  the 
most  ancient,  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, 301—305. 

Martin  (Isaac)  sufterings  of,  in  tlic  Inqui- 
sition, 123. 

Elavil  I.  and  Edward  VI.,  poetical  contrast 
between,  469,  470. 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  advantages  of,  179 — 
evils  attendant  on  them,  180 — account 
of  tlie  rise,  progress,  and  tendency  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  metro- 
polis, 181 — 184 — remarks  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  morality  and  theology  from 
its  course  of  instruction,  184. 

Mcreicetlier  (Rev.  Francis)  address  of,  to 
his  parishioners,  on  dissent,  216. 

Mj(/a/e(on  (Bishop)  tribute  to  the  memory 
of,  495. 

Miller  (Rev.  Dr.)  observations  of,  on  the 
history  of  the  plea  of  tradition,  made 
by  the  Romish  Church,  93,  94. 

Milinan  (Rev.  H.  H.)  observations  of,  on 
the  ttiects  of  too  frequent  appeals  to 
the  imagination  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
iilS,  214 — and  on  the  requisites  of  a 
sermon,  214,  215. 

Milner  (Ur.  John)  character  of  his  *  End 
of  Religious  Controversy,'  489 — con- 
victed of  garbling  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  490,  491  —  refutation  of  his 
chargeagainstBishopDouglas,  of  falsely 
translating  one  of  his  authorities,  492, 
493. 

Miracles,  error  of  Mr.  Farmer'  s  treatise 
on,  examined  and  refuted,  62 — 69 — 
preliminary  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Penrose,  69 — examination  of  a  supposed 
case  of  similar  miracles,  wrought  by  per- 
sons of  opposite  pretensions,  70,  71 — 
refutation  of  the  charge  that  Christians 
produce  doctrines  in  proof  of  miracles, 
72,  73 — the  propriety  of  miracles  as  a 
credential  of  a  divine  teacher,  7'1 — cha- 
racter of  the  scripture  witnesses  for  mi- 
racles, 86 — and  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  87 — obser- 
vations on  the  miraculous  frustration  of 
Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish 
temple,  87,  88 — strength  of  evidence 
of  scripture  miracles,  89,  90 — remarks 
on  the  claims  upon  our  attention,  of  al- 
leged miracles  not  recorded  in  scripture, 
100, 101. 

Missiojiary,  difficulties  of,  in  contending 
with  Mahometans,  79—82. 


Motih  (Very  Rev.  Dean)  appeal  of,  in  bc- 

lialf  of  the  clergy,  217,  218. 
Moses,  facts  recorded  by,  how  preserved 

by  tradition,  445,  446. 

N. 

Ninew/i,  observations  on  the  site  of,  417 — 
422. 

Nolan  (Rev.  Frederick)  analysis  of  his 
work  on  the  Assyrian  expectations  of  a 
deliverer,  444 — state  of  the  question 
before  liis  work  appeared,  446 ab- 
stract of  his  statement  that  the  Selhites 
arc  the  same  as  the  Sabseans,  447,  448 
remarks  thereon,  448,  449 — and  on  his 
opir.ion  that  the  prophecy  of  Enoch 
was  known  to  the  Sabseans,  449,  450^ — 
his  account  of  Balaam,  451,  452— his 
translation  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  452 
— remarks  thereon,  453 — 460 — and  on 
his  etymology  and  interpretation  of  the 
word  Nebo,  460—463. 


o. 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  reflections  on, 
229. 

Oxford  University,  proceedings  of,  264 — 
268.  544 — 547 — number  of  its  mem- 
bers, 268. 


PiEstum,  sWencc  of  ancient  writers  concern- 
ing, 51 — total  demolition  of,  ib.  52 — 
observations  on  the  celebrated  roses  of 
Pa3stum,  52,  53. 

Patteson  (Rev.  Edw.)  extracts  from  the 
sermons  of,  on  self-examination,  .359, 
360 — on  the  limits  of  conformity,  360, 
361. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  388. 

Pelasgi,  reasons  for  concluding  that  Italy 
was  peopled  by,  subsequently  to  the 
Celts,  39— 42— notice  of  their  settle- 
ments, 42,  43. 

Pendulum,  death  inflicted  by,  in  the  In- 
quisition, 129. 

Penrose  (Rev.  John)  principles  established 
by,  for  conducting  an  inquirer  through 
the  difficulties  incident  to  many  cases 
of  miraculous  attestation,  69 — illustra- 
tion of  them,  70,  71 — remarks  of,  on 
the  hold  which  scripture  miracles  take 
on  the  mind,  from  the  probability  of 
its  doctrines,  75 — on  the  proper  crite- 
rion of  scripture  miracles,  76,  77 — on 
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the  cliaractcr  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
scripture  miracles,  86,  87 — on  Julian's 
attempt  to  rebuild  tlie  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, 87,  88 — commendation  of  his 
treatise  on  miracles,  92. 

Petrifactions  in  Egypt,  notice  of,  369, 370. 

Phamohs,  names  of,  ascertained  by  M. 
Champollion,  1,56 — 138. 

Piazza's  (ki.  B.)  account  of  the  Inquisition, 
character  of,  125 — anecdote  related  by 
him,  ib.  126. 

Pole  (Cardinal)  proofs  of  the  treasons 
committed  by,  397,  398 — his  testimony 
entitled  to  little  credit,  391,  392, 

Pompeii,  theory  concerning  the  destruction 

of,   54 — remarks   thereon,   55 — 57 

when  the  catastrophe  took  place,  58. 

Population  of  Cairo,  370— of  Jerusalem, 
375. 

Psalmody,  importance  of,  430,  431 — re- 
marks on  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed in  some  churches,  431,  432. 

Publications  (foreign  theological)  list  of, 
ii79,  280. 

H. 

Pegeiieration  (baptismal)  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture on,  112,  113. 

Religion,  remarks  on  the  exclusion  of  from 
the  course  of  study  in  the  new  London 
University,  191 — 199  —  evils  of  sepa- 
rating religion  from  liuman  knowledge, 
200,  201. 

Pepentance  and  Faith,  observations  on, 
114—117. 

Pobinson  (Rev.  Thomas)  extracts  from  the 
funeral  sermon  of,  on  Bishop  Heber, 
235—237. 

Roman  Catholic  controversy,  observations 
on  the  revival  and  present  state  of,  163 
— 166 — little  authority  to  be  attached 
to  the  unauthorized  declarations  of  some 
Roman  Catholics,  disclaiming  opinions 
charged  upon  them  as  a  body,  487,  488. 

Rome,  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of  the 
early  history  of,  45 — scepticism  of  some 

modern  historians   considered,    46 

source  of  its  early  history,  47 — silence 
of  early  Greek  writers  concerning,  48, 
■   49. 

Romish  Church,  ongin  and  progress  of  her 
■plea  of  tradition,  93,  94 — effects  pro- 
duced in,  by  too  frequent  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  213,  214. 

Rose  (Rev.  H.  J.)  opinion  of,  concerning 
the  tendency  of  the  prevalent  opinions 
about  knowledge,  how  f;ir  supported 
by  facts,  177,  178 — superiority  of  moral 
science  to  physical,  205 — iu  what  le- 


spects  he  has  pushed  his  sentiments  too 

far,  206—210. 
Roses  of  Pa3stum,  notice  of,  52. 
Ruins,  ancient,  notices  of,  between  Abusir 

and   Agaba,  366 — of  Parretonium,  367 

— of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  368, 

369. 
Rural  Deans,  importance  of,  427. 


S. 


Saaredra  (Juan  Perez)  adventures  of,  135. 

St.  David's  College,  notice  of,  273.  552. 

Sarpi's  (Paolo)  History  of  tlie  Inquisition, 
character  of,  121. 

Sermon,  requisites  of,  214,  215 — extracts 
from  Bishop  Heber's  farewell  sermon, 
223 — 225 — from  his  sermon  on  the  om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity,  227 — 229. 

Scholz  (Dr.)  outline  of  the  biblical  travels 
of,  362,  363 — his  observations  on  the 
indiscreet  liberality  of  some  English- 
men, 364 — on  the  natural  history  of  the 
countries  visited  by  him,  365 — on  the 
manners  of  the  Bedouins,  365 — 367, 
.368 — ruins  between  Abusir  and  Agaba, 
366 — ancient  inscription  near  Sterrir, 
ib. — ruins  of  the  ancient  Parsetonium, 
367 — on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  368,  369 — traffic  of  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Siwa,  369 — ac- 
count of  some  petrifactions,  369,  370 — - 
population  of  Cairo,  370 — present  state 
of  the  Copts,  ib. — 371 — literary  institu- 
tion of  the  Dare  'I  hakmet,  at  Cairo,  371 
— caves  on  Mount  Carmel,  372 — pre- 
sent state  of  Gaza,  ib. — 373 — popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  373. 

Scotland,  present  state  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in,  375, 376 — intrusion  of  some 
English  clergymen  in,  377. 

Self-examination,  duty  of,  359,  360. 

Shakspeare,  reading  of,  recommended  by 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  323. 

Sharpe  (Dr.  John,  Archbishop  of  York) 
birth  and  education  of,  321,  322 — is 
ordained,  323 — his  marriage,  ib. — cha- 
racter, as  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  324 — ■ 
care,  in  composing  his  sermons,  ib. — 
appointed  Dean  of  Norwich,  325 — re- 
marks on  the  address,  drawn  up  by  him 
for  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, 325 — appointed  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, 326 — -raised  to  the  see  of  York,  ib. 
—  his  impartiality  in  bestowing  pre- 
bends, 327 — his  opinion  of  the  societies 
for  reformation  of  manners,  329,  330 — 
noble  and  disinterested  conduct  in  pub- 
lic life,  330,  331— share  in  promoting 
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the  grant  of  Qurrn  Amu-'s  bounty,  33i 
— his  opinion  of  tlifCiiurcli  of  Kngland, 
ib. — on  lny-l);iptism,  3;>3 — gencrons  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  Episcopal 
Churcii  of  Scotland,  SS'l — also  of  the 
Vuiidois,  ib. — simplicity  of  his  private 
character,  335 — conversational  talents, 

ib, charity,  336 retired  devotion, 

S37 — his  death,  338. 

5imini's  (Father)  interpretation  of  Gen.xx. 
refuted,  340—344. 

Siwa,  notice  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
S69. 

Sondes  (Lord)  v.  Fletcher,  arguments  and 
opinions  in  the  case  of,  49.) — 534. 

Sophocles,  account  of  the  Roiuan  Scholia 
upon,  '291,  '292 — and  of  Dr.  Elmsiey's 
edition  of  thcni,  293 — 295 — examples 
of  tlxi  use  wliicli  may  be  made  of  his 
edition,  296— 299  — critical  notice  of 
his  editions  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
284x-286  — of  the  CEdipus  Coloneus, 
286 — of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Sopho- 
cles, 299,  300— 318— account  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  of  Sophocles, 
at  Florence,  301,  302— at  Rome,  302, 
303 — at   Naples   and   Paris,   303 — in 

England,   304 in    Germany,  ib. — at 

JVIoscow,  305 — classification  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Sophocles,  306 — 318 — passages 
of  Sophocles,  which  Dr.  Elmsley  pro- 
posed to  correct,  319,  320. 

Symbols,  different  kinds  of,  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  149,  150. 

Syriac  Chrislians  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Tra- 
vancore,  notice  of,  230 — hospitable  re- 
ception, by  Bishop  Heber,  of  their 
bishop.  Mar  Athanasius,  231 — apostoli- 
cal letter  of  Bishop  Heber  to  hhu,ib.— 
232. 
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Texts  illustrated  : 

Gen.  xviii.  18,  45.i,  456. 

xviii.  21,  22,        456. 

XX.  340—3^14. 

XXXV.  16 — 19,     345. 

xlix.  10.  462. 

Exod.  xxiv.  4,  456. 

Numb.  xxiv.  17,  45-3,  454.  457—459. 

Josh.  iv.  5,  xxiv.  6,      456. 

Isa.  xlvi.  1,  460,  461. 

Jer.  xxxi.  16 — 19.        345. 

Matt.  ii.  16,  17,  345,347. 

Tiberias,  notice  of,  373. 
Torralva  (Dr.  Eugene)  adventures  of,  in 

the  Inquisition,  133,  134. 
Tradition,  origin  and  progress  of  the  plea 

of,  set  up  by  the  Romish  Church,  93. 


rnrn«;r  (Sharon)  plan  of,  in  his  History  of 
Henrv  VIll.  380,  381 — remarks  on  it, 
381 ,  382 — his  account  of  the  chivalrous 
pastimes  of  that  king,  383 — 385 — on 
the  intrigues  of  the  constable  Bourbon, 
387 — account  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  the  capture  of  Francis,  King  of 
France,  388,  389 — remarks  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Cardinal  Pole,  391,  392— his 
treasons,  397,  398 — anecdote  of  Anne 
Uoleyn,  o^^S  —  nature  of  the  charges 
against  her,  394 — sunnnary  of  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  her,  395,  396 — 
strictures  on  Mr.  Turner's  panegyric  of 
Henry  VIII.  398. 

Tuscans,  decline  of  the  ancient  power  of, 
45. 

Tyrrheni,  progress  of,  in  Italy,  42,  43. 

U. 

Universities,  proceedings  of: — Oxford,  264 
—263.  544— 547— Cambridge,  26-9— 
273.  548— 551— St.  David's  College. 
Cardiganshire,  273.  552 — University  of 
Dublin,  274— 279.— SeeLo/idw  Uni- 
venity. 


Vaughan  (Rev.  Edward)  analysis!  of  his 
sermon  on  the  rights  of  Csesar  and 
God,  350 — specimens  of  his  biblical 
Criticisms,  351 — curious  extracts  from 
his  sermon,  on  rendering  unto  Caesar, 
S5l — 353 — on  rendering  to  God,  354 
— and  on  the  connexion  between  ren- 
dering to  CiEsar  and  to  God,  355 — 356 
specimen  of  his  sublimity,  356,  357. 

Fo/canic  eruption  that  destroyed  Hercula 
neuin,  examination  of,  54—57 — date  of 
the    catastro[>he,  58  —  traditionary  ac- 
count of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius, .59. 

w. 

XVestminster  School,  notice  of  examination 
at,  552. 

Widows  of  Clergymen,  plan  of  Diocesan 
Societies  for  securing  Annuities  to,  171 
— 173 — remarks  thereon,  173,  174. 

Wolsey  (Cardinal)  character  of  385,  386. 

Y. 

Young  (Dr.)  obligations  of  M.  CharapoN 
lion  to  tlie  hieroglyphic  discoveries  of, 
153,  154. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  Rovvorth,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar 
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